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PREFACE 


T he Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, was one 
expression of powerful and complex revolutionary forces which 
have been stirring in the Orient for more than half a century 
anese militarism was only _one inanifesjation,_thQUgh-admittedly_ac 
important o ne, of a re stless Asia seekin g new orders for o ld. / Con- 
sidered histonSK C^ia’s contemporary, revpludon.is a child jol west- 
ernization nnd moderni zati on^ Its characte r has ^Jaeen^haped by,, the 
impacf of "Eur6 ^an- and...American~tKou^t and action up on the tra- 
diHonSI^ontures of the East. _The societies which will emerge from 
the present chaos_ of change have noF jeF taken sh'^e.. They are 
being fashioned by„ patterns of thought and action which arise out of 
Asia’s ow n long. and rich past, and als o by patterns which are new 
^d _in large meapre _stijl foreign, namely^ die confused and often 
mutually hosdle philosophies of t^ West. To those who seelc an 
historical introduction to this eastern Asia, to a revolution that we in 
part have created and with which we are now inextricably involved, , 
the following pages are addressed. 

^ The story is modern.'" It concerns principally growing contacts be- 
tiveen the Western world and the Far East in the nineteenth and 
twendeth centuries. In consequence, this book contains no extended 
account of the early history of the Chinese, the Japanese, or of other 
East Asiatic peoples. Radier, the stress so far as Asia’s history is con- 
cerned is on the modern institutional life of the Far East, where such 
knowledge is essential to an understanding of modern contacts. The 
approach to the subject is derived from more than twenty years of 
classroom discussion with American university students seeking their 
first intellectual contacts with Asia. To them, the natural approach to 
the field of things Asiatic lies through our own contacts with the mod- 
ern Far East. 

Even this limited approach is too vast to be treated in detail in a 
single volume. I have therefore limited or subordinated many phases 
-of the subject and have emphasized those events or movements most 
closely concerned witii the’' " cent ral story of Western contacts and re- 
sulting modernization^^ Phases of the subject whIcK"“fiaveTieen subofy 
^3Inatc3~Sniay he foflowqd adequately in the references listed. Sina 
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h„tm d«! not bU pkdo m . «c„on. I hnvo .mroduccd a coM.d 
™blc mo«u« ot mtotproution Motmvcr, in n book teignod pin 
mmily for Amoncani, I have feU lOstJM m devoting fatgc. apace to 
the acU^JUCs ol Americans and locnucal sppraiial of ^erican poliacs 
than IS gv\en to the treatment of other coontnes In ine Itnai chapters, 
which deal with ments that arc immediatcfy contemporaneous, inter- 
pretation must be regarded of course as tcnutitc and subject to it- 


Thc limitations set by the theme of these pages still lease a subject so 
large and a babibry of error so great that I ha\c called upon the time 
and generosity of many of my colleagues in the field of far eastern 
studies. Their response has b«n most cordial and helpful NVithout 
iQ any sense minimwing my debt to others, I mention especially those 
who have worked through most of the serm final draft of the manu- 
script Menbcth Cameron, of Mihvaukcc Downer College; Honjer 
H- Dubs, of Uaivernty College, Otford, Xennor A nf the Uni- 
veraiy of Minnesota, and fohn Gilbert Reid, of the Departroeot of 
State Crmetsm and constructive suggestions on single chapters or 
groups of chapters were given by Thomas A Bailey, of Stanford 
Uflftefftfj Kmghc 0;fgersta<7, of CofneH UiiJiersfty, Claude A Buss, 
of Stanford LTniseisuy, George B Cressey of Svracuse Umvcrsttv, 
Allan B Cole, of Qaretnont College, Rupert Emerson, of Harvard 
Univertitv John K Faubank, of Harvard Uniseriity, Bruno Lasker, 
of the Southeast Asia fnstitute Kenneth S Latourette, of Yale Urn 
venity, Owen Latumore of The Johns Hopkins University; the late 
Harlev P MacMatr, of the University of Chicago, Earl H Pritchard, 
of Wayne University, Lawrence K Roiiogcr. of the Foreign Policy As 
soaaaon, G Aye Steiger, ot Simmons CoHege, Laurence E Salisbury, 
editor of the Far Eastern Saney Maxwell S Stewart, of the Public 
Affairs Committee, Amry Vandenbosch, of die University of Ken 
tucky , and Richard L Warioa, Jr^ of Duke Utuvers tj These schol- 
ars are nerc responsible, of course, for errors m fact or judgment I may 
have made Their assistance, however, is graicfuDy acknoivledgcd 
If in any case t have failed odwr here or by Icttc' to express this debt, 
1 trust that my failure mil be undetstood as an oversight. Special cdi- 
tonal assisrance was given by Gwgc Kao, of the Chinese News Serv- 
ice; suggesuons on Chinese politics were given by P M A Linebatgcr. 
Among those who cannot be roenuoued here individually are the many 
aiders whose w-orka I haveqootrdor from which I have drawn pans 
ot the story and the mterptetation Members of the staff of the Duke 
University libraries who have given fredy of their time m aiding my 
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research include: Miss Evelyn Harrison, Mrs. Spears Hicks, Miss Ger- 
trude Merritt, Miss Helen Oyler, and Miss Allene Ramage. I am also 
indebted to Mrs. Marjorie F. Scarlett, who typed the entire manu- 
script, and to Mrs. Betty Miller Unterberger and Mr. John Chalmers 
Vinson, who assisted in making the index, 


Duke University 


Paul H. Clyde 
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THE ROMANIZATION OF CHINESE 
AND JAPANESE 

Chinese personal and place names, many of which appear in the fol- 
lowing pages, are of course written by the Chinese in Chinese charac- 
ters. These characters are intelligible only to students of the Chinese 
language. Thus Chinese personal or place names are reproduced in' 
the phonetic languages of the West by writing the sound, a process 
known as transliteration, or romanization. Within China itself, Chi- 
nese characters are pronounced in various ways. The Mandarin or 
Peking dialect is, however, generally regarded as standard. This would 
seem to solve the matter, but unfortunately the sounds of the Mandarin 
dialect do not always have exact equivalents in English. Thus the 
Mandarin sounds must be indicated by some conventionalized system 
of English letters and accents in which the English letters do not neces- 
sarily have the normal English sound but instead represent certain 
Mandarin sounds. ^ 

The problem is one with which Western sinologists have long ex- 
perimented. As yet the results are somewhat less than adequate. The 
most commonly used system is the Wade and Giles spelling, which is 
in general followed in this book. However, in recent decades, as news 
from the Far East has commanded more space in the Western press, 
there has come into common use a postal or journalistic spelling, 
which I have often used in these pages to avoid confusing the student 
unfamiliar with the Wade-Giles spelling. For example, we spell the 
name of the old capital of the Manchu Empire in journalistic style as 
Peking; the Wade-Giles spelling would bS Pei-ching. A closer ap- 
proach to the pronunciation would be Bei-jing. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the commonly used transcriptions for Chinese words 
,are defective, chiefly in three respects: i) they fail to use the letters 
h, d, g, and they use j, not with its hard sound, but for a sound closer 
to the English r; 2) they use English vowels to represent the Chinese 
semi-vowels in such syllables as tzti and shih; 3) tire un-English apos- 
trophe in the Wade and Giles romanization is frequently forgotten and 
dropped, with the result that different Chinese pronunciations are rep- 
resented by the same English letters. Since speakers of English inev- 
itably tend to pronounce words as they are spelled, such words as 
‘Teking” are pronounced in a way that would be unintelligible to a 
Chinese. 


XV 



JVJ The Romamzaton of Ohnese ako Japa'JEse 
The iollo^ving IS a simphfitd guide w proisunawtaa la the Pekmg 
dialect according to the Wade sy««n 

Voivels (as m Italian) 
fl as in “bihcr" 
e as in “Edward ' 

I like the e in “rtie" 

Q like “aw’ (but often like 
the « m “cut ) 
t( as in “lunar’ 

Consonants The apostrophe ioHowing a consonant mdicates aspif^ 
Uon, the lack of the apostrophe indicates d\c bek of aspiration, which 
sounds to oot ears \cry much hkc soicing Thctcfoie’ 

(C/natpiMMrf) (/itpsfa/fti) 

c/i sounds like the ; m “jam" cA' as m "chin," 
like the g m “gun" V ’T>n" 

pUVftthftAva bat," p' asm “pun" 

t like the d in doll" l as in “tap" ^ ^ 

ts and iz sound like dz r/' and ts’hkelhewof “Patsy" 

; between French j and Eng 
lish r 

Most of the other cotnonanu ate sitnibt to those in EnghsVi. 

Note Other systems of totnanization arc used in other Western lan- 
guages In newspapers and popular books the diacntieal nsarks ' 
are commonly omitted, as a result many ifreguliruies occur which arc 
due chiefly to the dropping of the apostrophe, also or are often 
substituted for ch or ch before / 

A more recent syrtem of romaoiiation which, though not commonly 
used, has many features which rccomrocod it, is the Homer H. Duhs 
revision of C S Gardner’s romanization It is an attempt to modify 
the Wade and Giles spelling to asoid the difficulties noted above. It 
also represents the disunction between tt and ck, and hs and r before 
the \owels i and ii ’This disuncunn is retained in most of China. 
Actually, only a specially devised alphabet can be entirely phonetic, 
but the Dubs’ spcHing attempts to assist Occidentab m pronouncing 
Quncse words while at the same tjne being suitable for the work of 
the Sinologist. 

Some examples of the three systems mentioned are given on the 
following page. 


d hkc the « in “under 
lA like the fin ‘her" (no real 
equivalent m English) 
u like French u or German u 
<7 IS practically unpronounced 



The Romaniz^tiom 
, . ' Postal or 

' spelling 

'y^ Chekiang 

dte 4 . ICwangtung 
ff- Panting 
dt. ;j; Peking 
-if- Peiping 

Tientsin 

- fifldC Hupeh 

Kuhng 
Ku'eihn 

6% Tinghsten 

J'T; Tungkwan 

II Chenghsien 

m Lancho^v 

% Bg Kweiyang 

11^ ChangPo-Un. 
Hsinking 
Va m. Chihsien 

i 5' Chihtang 

T £ Tsingtao 

ir S Tsingyuan 

iS* Sikang 

^ ^ Sian 

tfxA. SunYatScn 

Canton 

M Shanghai 

V/uchang 
Chungking 

Kaifeng 


O, Chinesh aw. 

“ . Dubs 

Wade-Gtles ' 

spelling 
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Che-chiang 
K-uang'tung 
Pao-ting 
Pei-ching 

Pci-p’ing 

T’ien-chin 
Ch’eng-tu 
Hu-pe 
Ku'ling 

Kuei-lin 

Ta-li 

Ting-hsien 

Tung-kuan 
Cheng'hsien 
Lan-chou 
Kuei-yang 
Chang Po-ling 

PIsin-ching 

Chi-hsien 

Chih-t’ang 

Ssu-eh’uan 

je-ho, 

Ch’ing-tao 
Chi-nan 
Ch’ing-yhau 
Hsi-k’ang , 
Hsi-an 
Sun I-hsien 

Kuang-eh°u 

Shahg-hai 
V/u-ch’ang 

Ch’ung-ch’ing 
Yen-an 
K’ai'feng 
K’un-niing 


Je-iiang 

Guang-dung 

Bao-ding 

Bei-iing 

Bei-ping 

Tien-4zin 

Cheng-du 

Hu-be 

Gu-ling 

Guci-lin 

Da-U 

Ding'hsien 

Tung'guau 

jeng-hsien 

Lan-)OU 

Guei-yang 

Jang Bo-ling 
Sin-iing 
]i-hsien 
Jzh-tang 
Sz-chuan 
Re-ho 
Tsing-dao 
Pzi-nan 
Tsing-yhan 

Si-kang 


Si-an 
Sun Yi-sicn 

Guang-iou 

Shang-hai 

V/u-chang 

Chung-ching 

Yen-an 

Kai-feng 

Kun-ming 



xvin The Romamzatiqn of Ohnese and JafaKesf 
In both Chinese and Japanese personal names, the surname comes 
first followed by the t»'eD name Honcser, m the following pages it 
has seemed best to use the form with which American readers arc most 
familiar Thus, for example, Li Hung<hang, Feng Yu bsianc Chiang 
kai-shcW, but T V Soong The same procedure has been foUovrcd 
with Japanese names. Howocr, fewer Japanese given names are 
known to the American public, and in general the rule of given name 
followed by surname has been adopted For the romaniiation of Japa 
nese words, the Hepburn s)stem is used Here pronunciation is rel 
auvely simple each syllabic ends m a vowel, with the esctption of the 
few syllables ending with the consonant n There arc as many syl 
Ublcs in a word as there arc vowels No syllabic is accented, though 
there are long vowels w hich reall) constitute two svilabics, as m Osaka 
Consonants m Japanese are sounded much as they arc in English 
Vowels are sounded a» follows a as in faiher, r as "ee" m feel, u as 
“oo" m food, e as in met e as ic liome 



BIBLIOGRAPMCAL INTRODUCTION 


The subject of the westernization and modernization of the Far East is a 
- field so vast that even a survey would have been impossible were it not for, 
the special studies by many scholars covering particular subjects or periods. 
I have drasvn freely on the research and writing of hundreds of authors 
whose works are cited in footnotes or listed in the bibliogr.aphical sugges- 
tions listed for each chapter. If in any case I have misstated a fact or inter- 
pretation, I should appreciate having it called to my attention by the author 
or by others. The works cited and listed, though extensive, are not exhaus- 
tive. They arc designed to give the beginner some indication of the variety 
of the materials and some direction to the better secondary sources, primarily 
in the English language. The footnote citations serv'e not only to indicate 
some of the more important sources from which material has been drawn, 
but also to lend weight to points of interpretation. 

For the beginning American student who seeks to go beyond general 
reading in secondary sources listed, the following suggestions arc made: 

Bibliographies. 

S. F. Bemis and G. G. Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History of the 
United States, 1775-1921 (Washington, 1935), a very complete guide. 
E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898 (55 vols., 
Cleveland, 1903-1909), Vol. LIII, 1908. Hugh Borton, S. Elisseff, and 
E, O. Rcischaucr, A Selected List of Boo\s and Articles on Japan in Eng- 
lish, French, and German (Washington, 1940). The Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography, The Japanese Empire: Industries and Transpor- 
tation (Washington, 1943), Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica (5 vols., 
2nd ed., Paris, 1904-24). Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Indosinica (4 vols., 
Paris, 1912-13). Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Japonica (Paris, 1913). In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Korea for the Koreans. . . . (New York, 1943), 
contains twelve pages of annotated bibliography. R. J. Kerner, North- 
^ eastern Asia: A Selected Bibliography (2 vols., Berkeley, 1939), contains 
titles in Chinese and Japanese as well as Western languages. , Oskar Na- 
chod, Bibliography of the Japanese Empire, 1906-1926 (2 vols., London, 
1928). Fr. von Wenckstern, A Bibliography of the Japanese Empire (Vol. 
I, Leiden, 1895; Vol. 11, Tokyo, 1907). 

Collections of Treaties, etc. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Treaties and Agreements 
mth and Concerning China, 1919-1929 (Washington, 1929). China, the 
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^ BlB^.J(X3t^PM^CA\, iKjwssucnos 

Muiume Customs TraMs Cou.oisnout etc C<.«« •"■'fomjt. 

Sij:tt (2 vols, 2nd od, Sluns;lut. 1912) Host, Chung, Komn T.Mir, 
(Nesv Votk 1919) Hertsirts Cdma rntaltut (2 sols,, 3 rd od l-a^oon, 
190S) League ot NaBons Treaty Senes (London, 1920 Q ) ^ ^ 

MacMurray, ed , Treat ei ani Asreementt utth etti Confining China. 
JS9^J9I9(2^oKflew^ofV,192\) NY M MaMoy. ed, Con 

ventions Intematjonal Acts ProuecAs and Agreements tesitven the United 
States and Osfier Poam {i \cis WashngTJfl 1909 1923) ^ 

Treat ts beitpeen the Empire oj China ani f<»r«^ Pouvrt (3id Shaog 
hai 1901) David Huniei Miller ed Trea<»ex and Other International 
Aas of the Uiuted States of fmenea (7 \ols to (iaW, Washing^n. 1531 
1W2) a scholatly and meticulow* wort of editing W ^ Rocthili. 
Treaties and Conaentiont liitA or Concerriitg China and Korea 189i 1904 
(Washington 1904) 

Ereciitive {egisiotipe eni tfipfomobc Jontnenii 
trance Documents Diplomau^ues Praofau 3B71 1914 (P^ru. 1929 
1937) 

Germany Die grojK Pofjci^ der £iu«faiseAen Kehnelte 1871 1914 
(Berlin 1921 m7) 

Great Bniain The Briush ParbementaTy Papers (Londefl, 1801 fl), 
eonu n excellent material tot both the moeteemh and t sajis^tl) centtinn. 
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Chapter 1 


THE PEOPLES AND THE LANDS IN WHICH 
THEY LIVE 

geography of eastern Asia is as much a part of American inter- 

A national politics today as was the geography of Cuba half a cen- 
tury ago or the geography of the Mississippi Valley in the year 1800. 

This is the more striking since, for most Americans during the greater 
part of tltis country’s history, geography as a field of realistic interest has 
tended to reach only from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast, and 
from the 49th parallel to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. 
AVhen in 1898 President McKinley acknowledged that he was somewhat 
uncertain just where the Philippine Islands might be, his confession was 
one to which most of his fellow countrymen could also subscribe. The 
political ‘geography of Asia, when it was thought of at all, was con- 
sidered a subject which might well be left to academicians with a fancy 
for strange and outlandish regions of the world. In our nineteenth 
century a $64 question on the geography of Asia would have been 
meaningless, because anyone answering the $16 question Would have 
been marked as a near geographical genius. To be sure, there were 
Americans—traders, business men, sea-captains, missionaries, and his- 
torians — who were not strangers to Asia’s lands and peoples. But, apart 
from these special groups, very few Americans were possessed of any 
systematic politico-geographical knowledge of China, Japan, India, or 
lesser countries of the East. 

Today, when most American school boys are more familiar with 
Buna, Biak, and Bataan than with Buffalo, Butte, and Baltimore, this 
capacity of the nineteendi-century American mind to ignore half the 
world’s physical surface and more than half its peoples seems hardly 
credible. Yet, as typical of the times, a popular school history, pub- 
lished in 1863 in New York, advised its readers that ^China, a vast 
country of eastern Asia, may be almost said to have no history of any 
interest to the general reader, it has so few revolutions or political 
Ranges to record.”^ Certainly a country with so litde history could 
have no geography of any consequence. 

’Marcius Willson, Olilltries of History (New York, 1863), 286-287. 
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There arc of course many historical fatten which explain the willing 
ness of Americans to neglect all sate the geography of their own coun- 
try He« it is suSicitnt lo suggea that as the American built his new 
society m the United States, he found satisfaction in certain negative 
raiber than positive realities of geography because these realities (the 
Atlantic Ocean, fo> example) enabled him lo achieve that leparafton 
from Europe so ardently desired Geography, indeed, was the means 
by which the Old World of Europe might be held at a distance, not a 
means by which cultural, poliii^, or economic influence would be 
fvrthacd Ijter, when this Ameriwan had acquired a coastline on the 
Pacific, he saw to be sure, visions of a great commerce with Asia; he 
wn pictured the Pacific as an Atncncan lake; yet he was more than 
ever dominated by a philosophy of political isolation, and it was thus 
very sausfying for him to note that the Pacific Ocean was wide and the 
“teeming millions’' of Asia were far away If, as many of our fore- 
fathers saw «j there was Uttle reason to be concerned about the political 
gttgraphy of Europe (since it was largely a matier of die suustcr iiral- 
nes of kings), there was even less lo recommend the geography of Asu, 
inhabited as that continent was by Oriental despots and a heatheo, ua- 
cniliaed society 


“The inarch of events," however, often has scant respect for man’s 
deep-rooted and haUowed hahiu and traditions The mihiary and na- 
val campaigns of World War U have given to thousands of Americans 
an nndteamed of fanulianry wuh those same distant lands which their 
fathers and grandfathers had called^strangc and outlandish^^ The old 
and convenient Atnencan made sicrcorypcs of Asia and the Astatic arc 
no longer convitiang /The Chinese, or the ‘Chinaman” as most 
Americans called him in the late nineteenth century, was a coolie, a 
species of unskilled cheap laborer He was povert) stricken, dirty, il- 
literate, and heathen, though sometimes endowed, it was said, with a 
fTnc simple honesty It was also observed that there was a seemingly 
limitless number of Chinese wnh insanaUe ambitions to enter the 
laundry business Some Amenons knew the Chinese villain of Ameri- 
can fi^n, personahzcd by the dark ways of Dr. Fu Manchu, and there 
ira ihe popular conccpt.on rf Jic Onne, a, a.pklosopl«i.jobl™<ius 
tr. tho paaaaso ot lima E,™ ™,o Chmoarjho Japanoao ™c 

I Sm'b F»)., t-t .= a comcmporaiy 

I al^haa o.d, thr, by any moaos»l Now, 

19U). 3t 

VBisr Own mtntal «eret>t>p« of Aniencans 
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as a result of the broadened geographical horizons that have come to us 
out of World War II, there are fewer Americans who can be satisfied 
with this kind of capsule human geography. Yet it is hardly surprising 
that as a people we are not so geographically minded even now as our 
new and dominant position among the nations would' seem to demand. 
/The human , the political, the eranomic, and the social geography of 
eastern Asia can no longer be dismissed as remote, inconsequentiaj, pr 
quaint. / It is the United States that has recently bestowed independeDce 
on a young Asiatic nation, The Republic of the Philippines. It is the 
United States that is in militarj' occupation of the once powerful Japa- 
nese Empire where it has undertaken to chart the course of,75..mi)lion, 
people toward the philosophy and the institutions of democracy. On 
the continent of Asia from Manchuria to Canton, millions of Chinese 
have clung to the hope that a special representative of tlie President of 
the ‘United States — a former Chief-of-Staff of the United States Army 
—would bring internal peace to a China long ravaged by foreign aggres- 
sion and by civil war. Truly, our present geographical interests exceed 
the most fantastic dreams of our forefathers. 

. The United States has emerged from World War 11 with powers, 
material and spiritual, which make it the potential leader of that free 
geographical world for which we supposedly fought. That world has 
yet to be created, for freedom, in the ultimate sense, is the achievement 
of peace, not of war. Whether we achieve victory in peace as we did 
in war will be determined' in some considerable degree by the use to 
which as a people we put our new politico-geographical power. There 
is and there will be the temptation for the United States, like other 
newly rich empires, to enter die world of Asia to dominate it and 
fatten on its resources. This we shall have to recognize as the old 
doctrine of geographical isolationism in a new form, the theory of self- 
protection beyond the physical borders of the nation. Old labels may 


In pre-war years the Japanese came to accept the idea that Americans were soft aijd weak; 
many Chinese had the impression that all Americans were wealthy. Many Americans: 
tended to underrate Japan not only because she was "quaint" but also because she was 
an "imitator.” "Most anthropologists realize that every culture is made up of a vast 
dough of borrowed culture with a small pinch of original inventioh. Americans, for 
instance, speak a ‘borrowed’ language, and use a ‘borrowed’ script, their legal system is 
largely borrowed, and their religion is also no original invention. Furthermore, even 
in the field of indnstrial development, most of the basic inventions involved arc by no 
means original to America-Lc.g., the wheel, the steam engine, wireless communications. 
Similarly, most Japanese culture is borrowed — her script, her Buddhist religion, her in- 
dustrial development. Bur, as .with other peoples, on the basis of existing and borrowed 
cultural materials, the Japanese have been able to develop new combinations to suit thdr 
own cultural tradition. Japan is not to be underestimated in ability to borrow, adapt, 
and invent so far as her material resources and international contacts permit.” Ibid., 
36-37. 
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change, and old forms of jmperialKm to which the American people 
hasc neier taken kindly may become a new isolation of expansion 
Will the new geographical reach of ibe American people exceed its 
grasp of those progressive principles diat world leadership v. ill demand ? 

Our story therefore must logically begin with some systematic intro- 
duction to those lands m which the peoples of the Far Last arc living 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 

The Far East, as wc shall sec though an immense area m itself, is 
but a part of the world s largest comment, Eurasia It was in this con 
unent probably somewhere m the hinterland of the Arabian Sea, that 
the race home of man was located somewhere in the area which is the 
traditional site of the Garden of Eden* Ana, alone, is pre-eminent 
among all the continents in both size and altitude Covering one 
third of the land surface of the world Asia comprises some 17 million 
square miles It is larger than the combined area of North and South 
Amenea, which ts something more jhan H million square miles, and 
more than four times the size of Europe, which m reality is but a 
peninsula oa the w e«ern rim of Asia If considered m terms of linear 
distanc^ Asia extends for some 6000 miles from east to west and for 
more than 5000 miles from its most northerly to it: most southerly 
poinL In matters of alntude also Asia has no nval Mount Everest, 
lowering 29,111 feet surpasses Mount Mckmlev m Alaska r^QA QO feet), 
and Mount Aconcagua m the Andes <22,834 feet) There nre 18 
Hmvm, mra COT,;*; 
A»i ! phinSrSoMimo » ntuher m uti.quc Jzc mr. 
ZlrT"7 S'S’™' fcebpmznl of plzteoo” 

to A, Rooj,.pl,„s mtzsoto 

to platan, It toam ntatly mo WUi, of Asia s lai J mL. but it suo- 

pttta o«l, a a„d m„„l, pa„„„, pupulawiu 

THE POPULATION 

-^uit aXaitl” f "“H A- Wf 

and eastern fnnKs f 5 f »>i . ^ ^ better svnrd) m the southern 

pto^of toa VM^uoo arfLfe rf'*”''!™'!"''"'"*'’'"' 
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World War 11, Japan 'iv.is ihc only Asiatic country with a highly dc- 
vclojTcd industry, and even in Japan some 50 percent of the population 
still lived by the soil. . ' 



Bjse map according tv /, Vaiil Caadc, plottrd according to Aiber's Area Projection. 


THE CLIMATES OF ASIA 

The climates of Asia arc sufficiently varied to satisfy the most CKtreme 
tastes, yet there are certain broad features which may be said to affect 
the continent as a whole. Of these lire best known, and, to European 
navigators the most useful, was the monsoon (from the Arabic “.sea- 
son”), seasonal winds blowing south and westerly from the heart of the 
coniincnijn the winter or dry season, and north and easterly from the 
Indian Ocean in the summer or wet season. It was on the spring or 
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summer monsoon that the European navigators sailed to Canton from 
the ssxtccmh to the mid mnctettiih century, and ,t ivas on the wanter 
monsoon that they turned their course hotnestard But of gicaicr im 
ponance to the populauon of Asia was the fact that the ts-cc monsewn 
brought the seasonal mat which ta soaihern Asia made a posi blc for 
JO many to litc on ihc land Farther inland, where the moisture did 
not reach were the artd and scmi arid regions of the Mongolian plateau 
where the Lnd maintained only a sparcc population,* 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONTROLS ON POPUL/^TION 

AND CULTURE 

\ Rcl ef and chmatc in Asia are reacctcd not only m the distribution of 
Asia s population hut also m its racial and cultural traits Here a word 
of Comcast and companson vMth Europe is suggestive In Europe, 
communiacion both hy land and b) tea was rebtnely easy, there was 
great variety of relief so concentrated m area as to promote the inter 
mingling of peoples jet there ssere ilso natural geographic UBitt fa 
vorable to the creation of nation stales. In Asia, immense size, virtu 
ally impassable barriers of mountain and desert, and extreme variations 
of climate precluded, in the main comroumotion os er the comment as 
a whole * 

Furthermore, it should be olwerved that geography not only separated 
the great cirihzaiions of Asia one from another, K also mamiamed their 
remoteness until very recent tiroes from other centers of cmhzation 
such as western Europe. Again it may be emphasized ihaLrnuchjif 
nut story will be concerned wuh the manner in which man has coro- 
batied this Asiatic isolation and ib« retnotcncss Quite early in the 
story it will appear that ji was Wesicm roan from Europe and later 
from Amenca who «ized the* ituuauve In ihc rnodern sense, U is 
V/estem man and his civilization thar have imaded Asuf' It svas be 
who set the objectives, determined the rules by they should be 

obtained, and imposed on the vanquuhed Oriental the penalties of de- 
feat In terms of our current vocabulary VTsterti m an was the aggres- 
sor at a umc when aggression paid great dtyidendi. 

THE FAR EAST 


"■ The eastern halt oLAsu, with whidi these pages will be primarily 
my} tt U^i'ni.vimemenfty The Far More speoh- 
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CH[NA 

Histoiicall^ and culfurall? the a\jlizauon o£ the Tar East is 
cmlizaiion of China and w it « to the geographical features of this 
CSiina that «e nius! first give aiicntion Since 1^11, China has been 
called a republic, and before that timC it \n% called an empire, a term 
which IS sometimes mislcadmi* since China, the Middle Kingdom, w'as 
the senior and superior tnewber of a Confucnii family of mtions rather 
than a politico-geographical area though to be sore she did have definite 
borders and frontier posts It is notable, too, that onl) in modern times 
has the Western w orld become reasonably familiar with this geographic 
China The saguc conceptions of the F« East entcttained by Europe 
in the Middle Ages persisted beyond tfie thirteenth century, even in the 
face of new knowledge earned back to Europe by such travellers as 
Corvmo Croce, Odoric and Marco Polo When Polo told and ivrotc 
of a new Far East he w as called an itnpoaoi, for his fellow Europeans 
were sfill inclined to believe the accretions of legend and romance" 
handed down frorn the davs of Rome, according lo which there was the 
bnd of Scirs at the end of the overland route eastw ard, and there was 
"Thin (China) at the end of the sea route It was not until the 
sivieenih century that u wv. recognized that the land of the 'Seres’ 
(Cathay) and China were the same”* 


CHINA GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS 


Thus It has always been easier and more significant, historically 
speaking to delimit China m a cultural sense than to do so m terms of 
geographical boundaries This, let it be emphasized again, is because 
m the long view China has been a society and a civihzauon rather than 
a sovereign nationstate m the Westetci political sense of xhatTctm 
Nevertheless during modern times during the Manchu regi me (1644 - 
1912), China— the Middle Kingdom — was contained within politico- 
geographical boundaries whose location, at lent in cerrain lastaaccs, 
was reasonabl) stable and well undcrsiooL This China consisted of 
known as China Proper * hs area was approximately 
I 30 OOW square miles, comparable lo the area of India It was here m 
China Pr oper that irvost of the Chinese lived Beyond Cluna PropW 
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were certain outlying dep endencies; Manchuria (the Chinese called it 
the Three Eastern Provinces); Mongolia, Sinkiang (meaning New 
Dominion, sometimes called Chinese Turkestan), and Tibet. Greater 
China, which included China Proper and the dependencies, has an area 
estimated as in excess of four million square miles. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINA PROPER 

The physical setting provided by China Proper has encouraged 
through the centuries the growth of a distinctive and a stable society. 
Here the Chinese were shut off from other major civilizations by great ' 
natural barriers; the sea on the cast and south; mountains of great alti- 
tude in the west; desert and steppe in the north. Where, as in the north, 
the natural barrier seemed inadequate, the early Chinese built a Great 
Wall to insure their isolation.” Within these great natural and artificial 
barriers is a territory distinguished by much physical variety and by two 
large river systems that flow eastward: the Huang Ho or Yellow River 
in the north, and the Yangtze River in the center. 

THE YELLOW RIVER BASIN 

The Huang Ho or Yellow River, so called because of the color of the 
loess which it carries, loess which the Chinese call by a name meaning 
yellow earth, drains a basin of some 600/)00 square miles with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 100,000,000. From its source in the mountains of 
Tibet, the river wanders for 2,500 miles to the sea. The loess soil of the 
region is unusually fertile, and so it is not surprising that the fi rst centers 
of Chin a' s ear l ies t civiliz ations„were on th^ loess ^plains of the Yellow 
Riv er Valle y or that these areas are among the most densely po^lated 
in China today. But Jf jhe Ye llow R iver has brought life, its floods 
hiL^eJjroughtjdestructLon.and.dcathjjwhence comes its traditional name, 
“China!s_Sorrow.” The earliest Chinese records recount the ravages of 
these great inundations and also the migrations^of the entire river bed in 
its lower reaches. It would appear that the river has emptied into the 
sea at times as far north as Tientsin and at others as far south as the 
channel of the Yangtze near Shanghai. When, in times of unusually 
high water, floods do occur, they are particularly destructive. In the 
great floods of 1887-89 it is estimated that 2,000,000 lost their lives either 
by drowning, or by starvation from the resulting famine.^” 

"Probably begun in the third century s.c., the Great Wall; designed to protect the 
northern suites of Ch'in, Chao, and Yen from raids by the barbarians of what is today 
Mongolia, stretches for more than 1,500 miles from the eastern edge of Turkestan to the 
Gulf of Chihli near the town of Shanhaikwan. 

“Walter H. Mallory, China: Land of Famine (New York, 1926), 49-52. 
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THE YANGTZE BASIN 

Cutting eastward across the central part of China Proper is the great- 
est of China’s rivers, the Yangtze. Like the Huang Ho, it also rises in 
the mountains of Tibet. Its course stretches for 3,200 miles. With its 
tributaries it drains approximately 756,000 square miles, in which live 
about 180,000,000 people. Even in an air age, the Yangtze is stilhthe 
main highway for trade, commerce, and for life in general throughout 
central and interior China. It is not by chance that China’s greatest city 
and seaport, Shanghai, is situated near the mouth of this river. 

Lesser but still important rivers of China Proper include the Hsi 
Kiang and the Huai. The Hsi Kiang basin includes most of the four 
southern provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, KweichW, and Yunnan. 
The area is some 390,000 square miles, with a population of 60,000,000. 
Between the Huang Ho and the Yangtze is the Huai River, which rises 
in Honan and flows through Anhui into Kiangsu. 

Several great river systems are in the border lands of Greater China. 
The Amur through much of its course forms the boundary between 
North Manchuria and Soviet Siberia. The large centjal Manchurian 
plain is drained by the Sungari, a tributary of the Amur. The Tumcn 
and Yalu Rivers separate Korea from Manchuria and the Maritime 
Province. Far to the south, the Salween and the Mekong, which rise in 
the Tibetan plateau, flow parallel southward for 900 miles through 
Chinese territory, then through the peninsula of southeastern Asia, the 
former emptying into the Gulf of Martaban, the latter reaching the sea^ 
through Indo-China and Cambodia. 

THE DIVERSITY OF THE CHINESE TERRAIN 

physical diversity is one of the most pronounced features of the 
Chinese scene. Land forms present a great variety of types. In north- 
east China, there is the great plain of the Yellow River and large moun- 
tain formations in Shantung. In central China there are the Yangtze 
lowlands, the central mountain system, and to the west the great basin 
of Szechwan, which foreigners call the Red Basin. In South China are 
the mountains of the southern Yangtze basin, the Hsi fcang lowlands, 
the plateau and mountains of Kweichow and Yunnan.^^ 

“The principal mountain systems o£ China originate in the far west in the Pamir 
plateau and lie generally from tvest to cast in three major chains or lesser systems: 1) 
the T'ien Shan, running northeasterly into northeastern Siberia; 2) the K’un Lun, south 
o£ the Tien Shan and separated £rom the latter by the Takla-Makan and Gobi deserts, 
terminates in the Khinghan Mountains o£ Manchuria and their extensions across Siberia 
to the Sea of Okhotsk; and 3) the Trans-Himalaya, which break on the Sino-Tibetan 
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lives on farms. It js Vitally dependent upon the weather, and the cominj; 
of tain too soon or too late, too little or too much, means certain bard 
ship and often death to thousands and sometimes miUions ” 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF CH St 
History bears witness to the fact that C^iina s natural resources en 
doued her amply for the mamieoance of a highly developed pre-indi»* 
trial society The years since 1937 have also demonstrated China’s re 
marLable capaaty to resist a powerfully armed invader despite lack of 
industnahzation and the lac k of juipmcni for her own Uoops Her 
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resistance has been part of the march from semi<olonialism to member- 
ship among the so-called Great Powers in the United Nations. Cul- 
tural ly there. canjj.e np doubt that th^ Chinese merit the distinction of 
being a great people; but the question whether China is a Great Power 
imthe. sense Jn which political realists^use .the phrase remains for the^ 
future to answer. China’s future political power is likely to bear a 
close relation to her industrial strength, and this in turn will be de- 
pendent in some major degree on her mineral resources and techno- 
logical skills. China possesses plentiful reserve^of coal, antimony, and 
tungsten; lesser reserves of iron and tin; and very limited. reserves of 
sulphur, copper, and petroleum. • Based on these, her own resources, in 
so.^far as they are known, and in the light of her immense population, 
her industrialization in the near future is likely to be within fairly 
modest limits. Nevertheless, in this respect her prospects are more 
favored than those of other peoples on the Pacific slope of Asia.^^ 

We should be reminded, too, that though the exquisite products of 
China’s handicraft shops and factories have commanded, the admiration 
of the artistic world for many centuries, China remains the least in- 
dustrialized of all the larger powers. Until the outbreak of World War 
II, factory industry on a large scale (principally cotton mills) was con- 
fined to a few great cities such as Shanghai, and to an unusual degree 
was owned by foreign capital. The necessary retreat of “Free” China 
into the interior stimulated the beginnings of war industries in areas of 
western China previously untouched. With the coming of peace, the 
National Government announced extensive plans for further^ industrial- 
ization. The part which these plans will play in China’s future are as 
yet unpredictable. During the past 50 years China’s industrialization 
has been marded by many factors: unstable political con ditions , lack of 
capita^lack of modern^ transpqrtationjrtlie physIcalTsolation of large 

”Coal. China rank*; . fourd i among the powers in surveyed and estimated reserves, 
following the United .Smes, tl«~Bm!etJUnion, and Canada. 

Oil. Thus far the prospects of oil reserves have not been encouraging. X 
Hjdroclectric power. This source had not been developed in China prior to World 
War II. The greatest potendal area is in South China. N 
Iron. Total known reserves are about 1,302,600,000 tons, very limited for a country 
of China's size and populadon. China’s"^ iron consumption in pre-war years including 
imports was about 600,000 tons annually. This is a per capita consumption of three 
pounds compared with 1,000 pounds in the U. S. 

Tungsten. This ferroalloy derived- from wolfram is plentiful. China at times has 
supplied the greater part of the world market. Tungsten is mined principally in Kiangsi. 
Manganese. Found in Kwangsi in quantities suflicient for domestic needs. i 

The shortage of iron and the distances between metallurgical coke and iron ore will 
be among the limiting factors in China’s development of heavy indusuy. Sec Cressey, 
Ana's Lands and Peoples, 75-83. 
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arras Irrmted natural resourcts. and the weight o£ iradmon which env 
pfiasizi^f agnculture aod the importance- of the faroiljr as the unit d 
society As a result, m 1937 more tha n 70 percen t of the rndustria l eap- 
i tal t~hin a was foreign ifrvr«iT^t,''ahd tot^indnsOTal ca^tal was 
iSniKHrmT a7 fom^red with' that of Europe or the United States. 
Apart from certain speaal areas such as South Manebuna and the 
region of Shanghai indusuialuation in Onna » suU largely in the WiK>- 
print stage. Pre war industry as it existed was centered largely in such 
areas as Dairen, Mukden Own, coal, soya-bean products), Tienistn 
{coal salt, cement) Tsuigtjo, Tsnua (eeal and cotton fcaoJes), Shaj^ 
hai, Nanlung (cotton and alk textile^ agarcites, flour nulling), Haft- 
kow (iron), Hongkong Canton (silk, shipbuilding) ** 

FORESTS 

One of China » deficiencies in terms of natural wealth is her .bckd 
great forest rtsourco Although the pKtmc of China as a deforested 
land has dften been enaggeraicd the fact remains that for a land of ho 
«re and population, timber resources are inadequate 5on7e of the beS 
forests are in eastern Manchuria “ 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

But the DIOR striking feature of the Chinese bndicape it t» humaa 
inhabitants The good earth of China has supported more of mankiod 
than any eonapanbk area of the world Throughout ihor history a! 
most all Chinese hate been farmers, and the great ma;onty of them rc 
mam so to this day The rich marority of China s pre juduttnal o» 
ihzatton was supported by the toil of nullions of peasants v, ho have bcci 
"farmers for centuries" Everywhere la China there is the pr« 
sure of man on the available arable land. The popubuon of Create 
pma is of course unknown but has been estimated as in the neighbor 
hood of 475/X)0,000 This population is by no means evenly distributed 
on the coQuary, it is mostly m China Proper, with the heaviest c»o 
cemrations along the coast and m l e central Yangtze Valley aw 
SzKhwan Population is ccmcrcd where bad « most producini 
and despite the ravaga of war flood, drought, and pesulence. popub 
tmn appean to be increasing four or five million per year Alread 
there are al»ut 1,500 persona per square mile of agricultural land. I 

thev,ewofrnoRsmdentsoflliesuhjea,Chinaisovc^ hfl 

bother people never have an oppornmity to live. Ocssey hazard 

iUIiorr CAiiu Land c{ Ftm a< 28 37 ' 
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Umiei Sula Dfftrtmnl «/ Stjtc Ptnpt/it of lltf iMtelligenre Cortografhy, 

the guess that 100,000,000 may hate died ol famuie tn the past century.** 
Human Jifc and human labor rcnum among the cheapest o£ com- 
modities m China. This contiauing and increasing pressure of im- 


’’The bcaitcst toocpntrjijoiu ot Cfcnier populjnoa tie m ihe followuig wwWy 
scaittred pttmncei SsccLwan, S2J03J)00. Sbaatuog. 38,000.000, Kuagsu, 36,469,000, 
Kwingtune, 32,452 000, Honan, 34,389,000 
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mense population upon limited resources is a major controlling factor 
m China’s future. 

The Chinese of .course are not all alike. Lin Yutang has reminded 
IS that the southerner differs as much from the northerner in tempera- 
aient, physique, and habits, as do the people of the Mediterranean from 
"hose of Scandinavia. Very generally, however, the Chinese, by reason 
3 f their physical environment, have developed g reat powers of stamina 
ind resista nce. Those who did not>'’did not survive.^" The capacity of 
the Chinese as a farmer has often been told. His great food crops in the 
north are* such grains as wh^^t,- millet, and kaoliang; in the regions of 
the Yangtze and the south' the grain food is rice, developed in many 
varieties. Tea is grown in the temperate regions of the lower Yangtze 
md the south. Pork has long been prominent in the diet of the north- 
erner; fish and poultry in that of the southerner. The staple crops have 
been and still are raised largely by vast expenditure of human labor. 
The use of animals is the exception rather than the rule, and machine 
power in agriculture has hardly as yet made its appearance. The prob- 
lem of agriculture is further aggravated by the effects of deforestation, 
by lack of scientific seed culture and selection, by failure to eradicate 
pests, and by the lack of adequate irrigation control. Of course, the 
fundamental importance of agriculture is not unrecognized in China. 
For nearly a decade prior to the Sino-Japanese undeclared war of 1937, 
many Chinese reformers considered the direct improvemenfcif "rural 
China as the nation’s main route to salvation. During the war and 
particularly after 1 941 the _.theori_s ts t urned to industrialization as the 
solution, on the theory that the lowly status of the farmer, his burdens 
of debt, can only be lifted by the nation’s capacity to develop modern 
industry.^® 

MANCHURIA 

From many points of view, the area known as Manchuria is one of 
the most important regidns of China. Prior to the Japanese invasion 
of 1931, it consisted of what the 'Chinese called the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces, Fengtien (Liaoning), Kirin, and Heilungkiang, with a total area 
of about 400,000 square miles, which is somewhat larger than the com- 

”In addition to the Chinese, the sons of Han, there are many other races within 
China. In Manchuria there are more than a million Manchus. In die far southwest 
there are from 15 to 20 million peoples of various stocks: Thai, Shan, Lolos, and others. 
Mongol, Tungan, and Turkish stocks each account for some two million. 

'®Kuo-heng Shih, C/iwa ’Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge, 1944), xvi. For the 
posidon of the farmer in China see in particular Hsiao-tung Fci, Peasant Lije in China 
(New York, 1946). 
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miCTation ha^e brought milhonsof Chinese immigrants from Shantung 
and Hopei m the past fifty years From a Bgure of 14 milhon I^IO, 
\fanchuria s population rose to 2> iraHion jn 1926 and to some 40 mu 
1 on in 1940 In this way Manchuria has been a safety valve tor popu 
lation pressures m Nnrth China. Afanchuna is made up of a huge cen- 
tral agricultural plain (133 000 square imJcs) comprising the lusins of 
the Ltao River m the south and Sungari in the center and the north 
This plain 1$ almost surrounded by mountains 
Here in Manchuria in the twentieth century have occurred the most 
spectacular agricultural and industrial developments in all Asia With 
a continental climate of long cold vvmicrs and short hot summers, w ith 
new and rich sod and \v tih pioneer peasant settlers from North China, 
where similar crops are grown Manchunan agriculture has been able 
to produce for «port The crop for which the area is known in ihc 
export trade js the soya bean and its produett In some recent years 
Manchuria has produced more than half the world supply The spec 
tacular industrial developments in coal and iron mining and smelting 
are m South Manchuru which japan chimed as a sphere of influence 
after 1905 Here the city of Dairen ranked second among China's ua 
ports The eastern mountain regions ate famous Ucause they contain 
the best and largest of Ch na s timber reserves 


AfONGOLlA 


Lying between central Soviet Siberia on the north and China Proper 
to the south are great grass phins, the Gobi Desert, and the bordering 
foothills and mountains of Alongolia a territory which in the last years 
of the Manchu dynasty pnor to 1912 covered an area of something more 
than one million square miles. Mongolia has usually been considered 
as being in two parts. Inner Mongolia was the southern region lying 
tust north of the Great Wall When the Chinese Republic was estab- 
lished m 1912, this area was divided into four provinces Chahar, Jehol, 
Ningsia, and Suiyuan^® The remaining vast area to the north, com 
monly known as Outer Mongolia was a dependency of both the Man 
chu empire and the later Republic. Under the Republic, China con 
tmued to clam suzerainty over it, but in reality it has been virtually m 
dependent since 1921 and m still more recent years has been organized 
as two republics under the protection of the Soviet Union the Mon 
gohan People s Repubhc, with its capital at Ulan Bator (Urga) and the 
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Tuvinian People’s Republic, with its capital at Kizil Khotor® Prior to 
World War II the population o£ all Mongolia was t’oughly estimated at 
about three million, and of these some 65 percent were Chinese peasant 
farmers, colonists who had pushed into the marginal-land provinces of 
southern Inner Mongolia where it is possible for agriculture to encroach 
on the grasslands of the nomads. Foremost of MoitS^l’^j however, life 
is a matter of grass. The Mongols have traditionally been nomads rais- 
* ing flocks of sheep, horses, cattle, and camels, moving about the semi- 
arid Gobi where grass could be found. The dcgtce to which the 
Chinese farmer has been able to penetrate Mongolia from the south has 
been determined by rainfall, and, indeed, many of the political currents 
which have swept back and forth across Mongolia in recent decades 
are indications of the conflict beuVeen the settled agriculture of the 
Chinese invader and the nomadic animal husbandry of the Mongols. 
The customary political organization of the Moitgols has been the 
ba,n.t\.e.t cit elm, md dve 'pQwe.c of Lama Buddhism has been dominaru:,. 

SINKIANG 

Northwest of China Proper and southwest of Mongolia is Sinkiang 
'or Chinese Turkestan, some 706,000 square miles in area, with its capital 
at Tihwa (Urumchi). Larger than-the combined afcas of the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, SinkiaOg has a population 
of only about 4,500,000. Most of these are Turki in race and ivloham- 
medan in religion. Although the Chinese population has numbered 
' only about 10 percent of the total, Sinkiang during most of its modern 
history has been under greater or less Chinese control- The ancient silk 
routes from Europe to the Far East passed through rhis territory along 
I the soutiiern edge of the Tarim Basin. Here are the ancient caravan 
\ towns of Lop Nor, Yarkand, and Kashgar. Yarkand was the northern 
‘ terminus of the Karakorum Pass from India. 'Tod^y the more impor- 
tant road from China to the west follows the old route from Sian in 
Shensi through Lanchow to the Jade Gate at the end of the Great Wall, 
but at this point turns northwest toward the T’ien Shnn, Heavenly Moun- 
tains. Dividing here, one route passes south of the T’ien Shan to Kash- 
gar, the other north to Tihwa, the capital. Front Tihwa westward, 
roads connect with the Turko-Siberian railway not far distant in Soviet 
Russian' territory. / 

“This is the area marked on most maps as Tannu Tuva, It comprises a basin oE the 
valley of the Yenisei. The people are a Finno-Turki strain. Ej* 1946 Tannu Tuv-a had 
been formally incorporated in the U. S. S. R., and the Mongolia^ People’s Republic had 
become an independent state under Soviet patronage. 
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In 1S7S, SiB&iang, previoujly a dqwulcncy, was fonnally mrar 
pomrf a, .h= n,„««mh pmmc. oi Ch««. Howcvcr^n ^ 

^ since the nse o£ Mohanunedenom m 9^’, f°r“ 

otimI has been piccaiious At the btsinmns of World War 11 Soim 
manence was supreme. At the end of the tvit, Chinese influence was 
reviving 
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Smkiang is a land o{ rugged mountains, and plains, and scattered 
oases where only inigition makes possible tbe existence o£ small ciues. 
The population of Kashgar is »mc 35^000 Beyond these rwo-s there is 
little agriculture Sinkiang has been only a minor clement in world 
pohucs in modem utnes Recently, however, it has assumed greater 
importance, for it is the western gateway between Gfcatcr China and the 
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TRANSPORTATION 

In thcTnodern age o£ nations, the dwclopmem o£ wealtli ancJ po^er 
has been inseparable from the factor of communications This has ap- 
plied m peace as well as m war It i* not possible here to ucat in any 
detail the subject of communications m relation to Greater China s eco- 
nomic status and her political position an^ng the powers, but it should 
be noteii that the lack of modem raiina) and highway transportation 
has been and remams one of the senoits handicaps r>n the road of Cht 
nese modernisation As late as 1940, the total ratlss aj mileage m China 
wasles' than 15000 and, as noted, half of this was concentrated in Man 
churia arid North China. For purposes of contrast only, it may be 
noted that railwav mileage in the United States is about 240,000 Ke 
this as it mas the fact remains that China’s history both ancient and 
modern is unintelligible without recognition of the limited means of 
commumcacion that hase been asailaWe This lack of effectne com 
munication has fostered the growth of sectionalism Wiih the <\ccp 
non of the lets poor often impassable, imperial roads loinmg the pro- 
MCicsal capitals the twetsweretheonly highwa^t. As late as 19+4, nine 
of the pfoiinces uerc uithout railroads The moror highways which 
now e\isi are a modern innovation The first sikS road svas built m, 
Hunan m 1912 National planning of a system of highways was under- 
tiken in 19U md b\ 1937 there were 63,000 miles in operation, one 
fourth of w hich ts ere surfaced The most famous road m China, how 
cser, IS the \ unnan Burma highway, known to the West as the Burma 
Road This approach to China's backdoor winds its tortuous way over 
mountain and valley for 596 miles from Kunming to Wanting on the 
Yunnan Burma border The secuon from Kunming to Hsiakwan w as 
onginally built m 1935 by tbc provincial government of Yunnan. The 
ivar famous Hsiakivan Wanting section svas begun in the winter of 
1937, through traffic on the entire road was opened late m 1933 In a 
sen literal sense this was accomplished not by power machinery of an 
industrial age but by the manual labor of ISO 000 men, women, and 
children working with spades, picks, and baskets UefcM-e the close of 
World War II, American engineering skill had built the Ledo Road 
Lnking Burma and tbc Burma Road with Assam and India 

THE SEAPORTS OF CHINA 

In concluding this brief survey of China's geographical yxisuion, it is 
wonlMvhilc to note that dunng the past four and one half centuries, and 
particularly during the past one hundred years, European civilization, 
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comDiercial and cultural, has been approaching China by way of the sea 
from, the east. China’s foreign commerce in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries has been conducted almost exclusively through a few 
great seaports r^Dairen and Tientsin in the north, Shanghai at the mouth 
of the Yangtze, Canton and British Hongkong in the south. Nearly all, 
foreign commercial and industrial capital (and much Chinese capital 
also) was invested in or near these ports and in lesser ports such as Swa-_, 
tow, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Tsingtao, Newchwang, and Antung. 
It was in these cities on the seaboard, or in inland cities on the Yangtze, 
such as Hankow, that foreign trade, concessions, and influence devel- 
oped. China’s education and her growth in westernization, whether 
material or cultural, was felt therefore most deeply on the seaboard. 

The recent war has altered this picture in some degree, and the future 
may alter it even more. Maritime or seaboard China is still dominant. 
However, interior and western China have acquired a new importance. 
During the war it was in western China that the National Government 
was able to survive. It was in northwest China that the rival power of 
the Chinese Communists was able to acquire its greatest strength. It 
is also in the interior and the.west that China’s ancient culture is meet- 
ing the young and vigorous cultural drive of Soviet Russia. The Pa- 
cific Qcean is no longer the only door to China. 

SOVIET SIBERIA 

Half of all Siberia lies within our definition of the Far East. In 
addition, much of southwestern Siberia borders Greater China along the 
long frontier of Sinkiang. Stated in another way, this is to say that all 
of Greater China’s northern frontier and half of her western frontier 
touch the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
largest state of the Russian Union is the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, which includes three fourths of all Russian territory and 
had a pre-war population of 109,000,000, most of whom resided in Euro- 
pean Russia. This enormous state reaches from Leningrad, in Europe 
across Siberia to the Pacific Ocean, a distance of some 5,000 .miles. 
Within that portion of this vast territory which lies directly north and 
northeast of China are a great variety of geographical regions and a 
number' of special autonomous political divisions such as the Yakutsk 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic centering about the valley of the 
Lena River; the Buryat Mongol Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
in the area directly east of Lake Baikal; and the Jewish autonomous 
province known as Birobidjan, west of ^Khabarovsk in the great north- 
ern bend of the Amur River. Far again to the west against the frontier 
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of Sthkang are the huge KaaaJvh Soviei Rcpubltc and \!k smaller re- 

pubhrs of Kirgrz and of Tadzhik 

In the modern age sinoe the opening of the tea route to China, the 
Russo-Chinese fronuer— the longest political boundary m the rtorld— 
has played a relatively minor role m world politics In part this may 
be csplamed by the iidiMpitahle eharacter of much of the country and 
the consequent sparscncis of population. Yet it should be recalled that 
these have not alisays been forgotten lands. In the thirteenth century 
the Mongols came out of ihishw of Asia and, turmng both to the cast 
and west, moved to the conquest of China and of much of Europe. 
Now, in the twentieth century, geographic prophet* have attributed new 
and greater meaning to the Rosso-Chmese frontier. Eastern Europe 
and most of Siberia is what Sir Halford Mackindct called the 
land,” of u hich he taid "Who rules East Europe commands the Heart- 
land who commands die Heartland commands the VVorld-Island lEuf' 
ana], nho rules the World Island commands the World.”*’ The *dca 
svas the inspiration of Karl Haushetfer and German so<alIcd "icience’* 
of gecpobucs” One does not need, however, the assistance of 5«>“ 
politics to recognite the new sigiuficance, polmeal and cultural, which 
now attaches to die long Kusso^mese frontier at a rctuU of the Soviet- 
Russian renaissance now felt m every region of Sibctta 
The area of Siberia is tome five million square miles Much of this 
terntorv lies along the Arctic Cucle, where the ground is permapeDtJy 
frozen Nevertheless, Sibena farther south it extremely nch in umber, 
m minerals, and m young agricultural land Western Siberia is pre- 
eminently an agricultural region Southcentral Siberia, which he* west 
of Lake Baikal, n a mounuinous region Here in the Kuznets and 
Mmusink. Basins are some bf Russia’* great coal fields Farther to the 
cast, the coastal areas of Siberia on the Paafic are known as the Mari- 
time Territory, and north of this the Khabarovsk Territory. Off these 
shores are the valuable Pacific fisheries Like other regions of southern 
Sibena, these extreme eastern areas have witnessed a very rapid develop- 
ment, agricultural, industrial, and urban, since 1930 The wpansion of 
agriculture, the birth of heavy industry, a rapid influx of immigrants 
. from European Russia, and a feverish budding of ciu« have been char- 
actcnstic of this amazmg frontier growth. 

Jl^are tms frat ti,n,p«tttion .yn.ms m Sibcm, the one very 
-Him W Wogert. Gnml, mi Gtorwpim (Ntw totk, J9S2), ,h. „ 
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old, the other quite new. The former is the%stem of magnificent 
irivers flowing to the north into the Arctic Ocean: the Ob, the Yenisei, 
and the Lena. The latter is the system of railroads running east and 
.west across southern Siberia. The Trans-Siberian Railroad, which since 
the beginning of the century has linked European Russia with Vladivos- 
tok and with the cities and ports of Manchuria and North China, is now 
a double-track system. Other major systems originating in European 
Russia and in southwestern Siberia now penetrate deeply toward the 
southeast across the Kazakh Republic to within a limited distance of the 
Sinkiang frontier. A third major line, the construction of which has 
been covered with considerable secrecy, may be regarded as an expan- 
sion of the Trans-Siberian system. This is the Baikal-Amur Railway. 
Originating at Taishet or possibly at Nizhneudinsk on the Trans- 
Siberian west of Lake Baikal, the line survey runs far north of the Lake, 
then turning eastward reaches the Amur near its mouth at Komsomolsk, 
and continues to the sea opposite Karafuto. Late in 1946 it appeared 
that construction had not been completed. 

These railroads, the Trans-Siberian and the Baikal-Amur, together 
with the great Amur River, provide ample outlets from eastern Siberia 
to the Pacific in the warm season of the year. But all Russian ports on 
the Pacific are ice-bound during the winters, and as a consequence Rus 
sian far eastern policy for the past century has sought and at times ha; 
achieved control of ice-free ports in South Manchuria. Indeed, Man 
c huria and jCqrea have pecidiar geographical significance not onlyToi 
Ch ina.. and Japan but also for, the future of eastern Siberia. 

‘ The geographical significance of Siberia, however, does not lie solelj 
in its extraordinary industrial development nor in its 5,000 mile bound 
ary against Greater China. The advent of an air age has altered the re- 
lation of Siberia to North America across the Arctic Circle and by way 
- of Alaska. The Arctic is no longer an impassable barrier between 
North America and Eurasia. Moreover, during World War II a new 
air road from America to Asia was developed by way of the Alaska- 
Siberia route. This route was from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Seimehan or 
Yakutsk, then south across Mongolia to China — a completely new ap- 
proach to Asia."^ 

Finally, it may be observed that today the great bulk of the population 
in Asiatic Russia L Russian, and this predominance of the Russian in'- 
migrant stock is yearly becoming more pronounced. Among th- As5- 

■^/“QKen_Lattimorc,_“Ncw Road to Asia,” A'aA Gmg. Magazine, 

641-676. 
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t C stocks are the Tadziks the Turkmen and the remnants of man) 
mcieni tribes of f-aleo-Asianc or Mon},oluin derivation** 

f \PAN 

Conitasiins; w\ih the oatwinental posiuon and the peat areas of China 
and Sibcna is the marmnic and small empire of Japan Ikfcirc World 
War \\ this empire was mu'c up ol wo m3)or polmcal divisions 1) 
Japan Proper consutms of four major islands and hundreds of small 
ones close b) sMlh an arcai f 147707Kjuarc miles, which is less than the 
area of Cal forma 2) theoiitlyin^colt nics which when added to Japan 
Proper gave a total area of 2»i0 7^9 square miles which is somewhat less 
than the area of Texas or the Republic of Chile Japan s msular post 
Hon and her formation as a great chain of islands reaching from the 
Kurdes m the far north lo the Pescadores and Formosa m the soinh 
have aflccted the nations history and influenced its culture- tarl) m 
Japans histoo her proximity to China enabled her to draw licasily 
upon China s wealth m Confucian and Buddhist learning Likewise 
Japans insular position enabled her at a laier time to maintain a long 
period of political isolation 


JAPAN PROPER 

There arc four major islands m Japan Proper Bepnning m the north, 
the first of these is Hokkaido (Veio), 34,276 square miles;. This island, 
slighrly larger than the state of Kfame. is the most recently settled of 
the major islantls Honshu (Hondo) S7(XX) square miles, js the mam 
island on which the great cities such as Tokyo and Osaka arc Jocaictl 
It IS slightly larger than the state of Utah. The third major jsbnd u 
Shikoku (island of four provinces) 7,000 square miles, where two rice 
crops are grown annually The founh, in the south, is the island of 
Kyushu (island of nine provinces), 14000 square miles about twice the 
Size of the state of New Jersey 

OUTLYING INSULATE TERKnORlEi, AND COLONIES 
Beyond these mam islands of Japan Proper were many others which 
were added to the empire in the course of its cxpansioru 
1 Karafuto This is the southern half (from the 50>arallel south) 
of the isl and of Sakhalin off the mouth of the Amur Tins territory. 


r.if ,r“ "* w,, conuoiw b, Jspsn faom 
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with an area of 13,934 square miles, was acquired from Russia in 1905; 
presumably it will be restored to the Soviet. The island is valuable for 
its fisheries and its oil deposits. 



Reuef of Japan Proper. Ftom Daniel R. Bergsmarl^, "Economic Geogiaphy of Asia.' 


2. The Kurile Islands or Chishima (thousand islands). This is a 
long chain of volcanic peaks, 32 in number, extending some 700 miles 
northeastward from Hokkaido toward tlie southern tip of the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. The area of the Kuriles (from the Russian }{urit, to 
smoke) is 6,146 square miles. 

3. The Ryukyu (Liu Ch’iu) Islands. This chain of 55 islands lying 
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southn-Ktolfapatt Proper wo gtoupi ^ 

pnnapal islands Obna«-a and Sakishima Acquired by Japan m 

1879, these islands ha> can area of 864 square miles. 

<} The Island of Formosa (Taiwan), south of Ryiisyu and op^snt 
the Chinese cemt of Fukien is somewhat larger than ihe state of Mary- 
land Acquired by Japan in 1S95, it dewlopcd a rich agriculture, par- 
ticubrly in sugar Its restorauon lo Chiiu was pledged at tl« Cauo 
Conference, 1943 

5 The Pescadores (Kohoto) ate 64 smiU isUnd* (area 50 square 
miles) off the southwestern coast of rormosa Japan acquired them m 
189a 

6 The Bonin Islands (Ogauwara Jima), 635 milc» south of Tokyo, 
include some 97 tmy islands (area, 30 square miles) 

7 The South Sea Islands (Nanyo), under Japanese tnandatc from 
1919 until World Wa If consist of three groups, the hlariana, the Caro- 
line, and the Marshall Islands In all t^rc are about 623 islands and 
nearly a thflusand lessee reefs (area, 840 square tniles) They hate been 
w<ies Aw.»r\eaS'.44mw\wattowt\e*fevb«x ea^VJstduuajVVotU. War 
II 

CONTINENTAL TERRITORIES OF JAPAN 
The largest colony of the Japanese Empire as it before World 
War 11 was Chosen or Korea, with aa area o( 85,000 square miles, some- 
w hat more than half the area of Califoriua, In 1905, Jap»n also acquired 
by lease the Kwantung Terntory m South hfanchuria, and during 
World V^ar I siie took oscr the German leased teminry at Kiao- 
chow, m Shantung province which she controlled uool 19^ At the 
close of World War II, Korea was divided into wo toQcs,the tsorthfttn 
under Russian, the southern under American, administration. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Japan Proper, with the Kutiks and the RyuVyu Islands, is essentially 
3 mountain chain lying off the coastline of Asia- Geologically the 
land is of recent origin, cpmauingsomc 500 volcanoes, of which 60 have 
been recorded as active Between the mountain zoflcs of Japan proper 
arc the lowlands representing about one fourth of the area, u hich sup- 
port the bulk of Japan s wet rjee agnculture. Climate vanes from the 
humid subtropicaj to the hurmd continental type. Climatic conditions 
arc affected both by tlic nearness of the islands to the mamUnd and tfveit 
location in ihc path of the monsoofts Winters are less severe than m 
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adjacent areas of the continent. In late summer the islands su€er from 
typhoons blowing nortlr from the tropics. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Half of Japan is covered with forests which provide fuel, building 
material, fiber for industry (paper, rayon), and food (fruit, nuts, etc.). 
Although rivalled by industry in the immediate pre-war years, agricul- 
ture remained dominant in the Japanese economy, "in 1920, slightly 
more than 50 percent of the gainfully occupied population was engaged 
in agriculture; in 1936, slightly less than 50 percent. A striking feature 
is that not more than 20 percent of Japan Proper is regarded as arable 
'lanch The mean size of the Japanese farms is a little more than two 
and one-half acres, but 70 percent of the farms are- below this figure. 
I Cult ivation is highly intensive and the use of machinery _is the excep- 
I .tion ra ther tlran the r ule. The dominant crop, rice, uses about 40 per- 
cent of the crop land. Barley, wheat, and oats are second as food crops, 
followed in the southern sections by fruit and tea. Extensive areas have 
been devoted to the mulberry tree in the production of silk worms. In 
recent years live stock, though increasing, remained limited both Be- 
cause of physical limitations in land and certain cultural habits. Prior 
to World War II, 27 percent of Japan’s farmers were tenants, whereas 
43 percent owned part of their farms and rented additional land. 

Fish ing is one of the great sources of food for Japan; the industry em- 
ploys more than 650,000 full-time fishermen. Where part-time workers 
are included, the industry in normal times has contributed income to 
20 percent of the population. Fish in the Japanese diet has occupied the 
place of meat in the Western diet. 

Japan’s mineral wealth does not place her among die most favored 
nations, yet her mineral resources are not without importance. Her 
estimated coal reserves are significant but fall far short of those in China, 
Siberia, Australia, or Indo-China, her nearest neighbors. Oil in relation 
to demand is scarce. Whereas the Japanese per capita reserve prior to 
1937 was some seven million barrels, that in the United States was 140 
million. Throughout the Far East, Japan’s petroleum resources on the 
eve of World War II were far inferior to those in the East Indies (Brit- 
ish and Dutch), and probably to those of Siberia. Jd. water power 
Japan is relatively wealthy, though her potential resources in this respect 
do not compare with those of the United States. In iron ore reserves 
she ranked fifth among countries of the, western Pacific, and her heavy 
industry has been in part dependent on foreign sources. Prior to World 
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War II she was scl£-suffiaeftt in sulphur, limesionc, and neatly so m 

manganese, chrorruum, and copper 

POPyLATION 

Population and the scKalled ' population problem” m Japan Proper 
have been among the most coniroversial questions m recent far eastern 
history This problem oi populatioo is of rcbtively recent appearance 
From 1721 until 1852 Japan s population remained praaically stationary 
—about 27,000 000 But between 1872 and 19-10 there was an increase 
from 34,000,000 to 73000000 Since n was esumated that this popula 
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don Would continue to increase until about 1970, Japan’s problem was 
to find “productive occupation for tiie increasing numbers” in a land 
where there were already 3,000 persons per square mile of arable land. 
Emigration had little effect on the problem, the main efforts for relief 
between 1920 and 1940 being in industrialization and military expansion, 

FOREIGN TRADE AND THE PORTS 

In the years between World War I and World War II, Japan could 
be described as a country ‘hiearly self-sufficient in food, deficient in 
priinary materials, and rapidly achieving an advanced, though still in- 
‘ aamplete,„st_age of ^industrialization.’-’^® In tltis picture foreign trade 
played an increasingly important part after 1920. Principal exports in- 
cluded raw silk, cotton tissues, and metal products, while imports were 
primary materials, rhechanized equipment, and raw cotton. 

Some of the chief cities and ports of Japanese industry and commerce 
include: Tokyo (the capital, formerly Yedo), with a population of over 
6,000,000; -Osaka (the Pittsburgh of Japan), 3,200,000; Nagoya (in central 
Japan, famous in the history of Japanese porcelain and pottery), 1,200,- 
000; Kyoto (the former Heian, the second permanent capital, noted for 
its silks, and embroideries), 1,150,000; Yokohama (the seaport of the 
capital, on Tokyo Bay), 800,000; Kobe (the center of the shipping in- 
dustry), 1,000,000. 

KOREA 

/The lo ng.and trojablcd story of Korea’s political history is unintel- 
lig ible witho ut due consideration to the country’s geographical position. 
Not only in tlie late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries but also 
on many previous occasions, I^re^has been' a political hot spot of the 
Far E ast.’’^ Ethnographically^the. Koreans are a distinct ^ople,— They 
have th eir own language and literature, their own dress and mores, but 
^eiLgeographicaJ posltio'^an3,''at times, their seeming political inepti- 
tude ha ve ,cornbined to give them a rather unhappy modern history. 
Their long Confuclan”"subserviency to China gave way at the turn of 
this century to colonial subserviency to Japan. Moreover, Korean na- 
tionalism, driven into hiding by the Japanese conqueror, was further 
weakened by its own internal dissensions. The resulting uncertainties 
for future Korean nationhood were reflected in the Cairo Derlarati ftn, 
which called for an independent Korea not immediately, but “in due 
course.” 

®Guy-Harold Smith and Dorothy Good, Japan: A CeogtaffMciil View (New York, 
1943 ), 73 . 
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Korcauainou 0 rauioujhnt} I^nsand TaJlcyi cojnpriK only abotji 
one fifth of the total area of B60Q0 square miles, which o ju« half the 
stTc of Japan Proper Tlie predominant mountains the Taihatu range, 
follow the eastern thorehae and dn>p abruptly jnso the Japan Sex As 
a consequence, there are fc%% good harbors on the northeastern co®t 
Afost of Korea s mers rix tn these eairern mountains and flosv west 
ward into the YcDoiv Sea or into the Valo and Tumen nrtr sysems on 
the border of Manchuria Climate is subject to greater cxtrctnci thun 
daox which prera 1 generally in Japan The area of cufnvared land 
in recent jears some J1 mill on acres, « relatively larger in respect to 
total area and populat on than is that of Japan Proper Bu» as against 
this, it IS to be noted that 80 percent of Korea s population of o\ er 23,- 
000000 denies its meagrr hsing from agncnlitirc. As m both Japan 
and Ch na human tib« not macluncry « the nwtire power n agri- 
cnlture The maior Crops foraifel those of Japan but the yield is far less. 
In some recent years 10 percent of Korea s rice crop Im been slupped to 
Japan, whle cheaper milkt iias imported by Korea from Manchuru. 
As in so many (ther parts of the world »mKota farm tenancy and 
d^t present a repelling pictt re of ccommie and tmal inalad)Uiiment. 
Somewhere between three and four oor of every five Kotran fafraers 
were tenants on the e«t of World ^ ar II ” 

More than “0 percent of Korea is covered with (oreu, but commercial 
timber is confined largely to the northern areas liorderinq Manchuria 
Gold iron and coal are the prinopal minerals. IndtuiriahZation has 
made rapwl progress imcc 1950 S^l or Kcijo the centrally located 
cap tal, is the largest city with a popubtion of oyct TOO 000 

Whi le Kore a was a rrjnny of lapin after 1910, » acquired a consider 
ab'e Japanese population. By IWO this peculation numbered 630,000, 
engaged for the most part ui industry railroading merchandising, and 
govcromcnc scrricc. Conversely Korean “cheap Ldxir migrated to 
Japan statistics indicate that ui the immttliate pre-war years Koreans 
in Japan exceeded the number of Japanese in Korea 

Since 1875 Korea has been. controBed in SQaesvton by Oiina, fay 
Russia, and by Japan At die close of World War 11 it was Russia and 
the United Statei that contended for the nght to iltapc Korea s future 
(Ta Korea, geography is theiatber of international politics. 

•SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 

The remainiDg section a! the Far Eatt to be mentioned is commonly 
merred t o as Souchfastem Asia It consists of two geographical areas. 

H K. Let UnJ Ut I u,„„ „„ j temanf » Ko « IShsnghM, ) 936} 
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' The first is a large peninsula of the continent comprising three political 
divisions: Burma, Siam (Thailand), and Indo-China. The dominant^ 
historical culture of this semi-continental area is Buddhist.^/ The sec- 
ond area includes the peninsula of Malaya, and the archipelagoes of 
Netherlands India and the Philippines. So it is basically an insular and 
maritime region where the predominant culture, with the exception of 
the Pliilippines, is Mohammedan. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the historical, the economic, or the strategic role which this area has 
played in modern times. The Straits o f Malacca have been the ntar i- 
time gateway to the Far E astsmceTKe ~beginn ing of the sixteenth ce n- 
turyl The East Indies were the great source of the spice trdde. In 
more recent times, Malaya has been a main pro ducer of the world’ s 
rubSeiTtnir^V^ti many tropical produ cts. /Bpthj:cpnonucalIy„ and 
str a t:egically.r-SQUtheastem.^iaJtas..been and_remains,one oLtheJeey 
^eas o f jbc-world.y Since World War 11, its political significance has 
increased rather than diminished as a result of the nationalistic move- 
ments through which its peoples are seeking to break the bonds of co- 
lonialism. For many centur ies the peoples of Southeastern Asia have . 
not been their~Qwn~ potitical masters. Here the colonial empires of 
(Britain, France, Holland, and the United States have met, and here also 
a great variety of colonial techniques have been applied. Nevertheless, 
in any attempt to determine the culture values of this vast and populous 
region, it must be remembered that India, both Buddhist, Hindu, and 
later Moslem, was the source of the culture of Southeastern Asia, ex- 
cept for Annam, which received its philosophical heritage from Chinal 

BURMA 

Burma, for many years a part of the British Empire in India, in 1937 
became a semi-selfgoverning colony of the empire. Only a litde smaller 
than Texas, Burma has an area of 262,000 square miles and a population 
of 16,000,000, of whom there are some 11 million JBurmese, more than 
one million Karens, one million Shans, one million Indians, j and some 
200,000 Chines_e. Burma’s population is predominantly agricultural, 
and there is no problem of overpopulation, there being only some 60 
persons per square mile. Rice is grown in southern Burma; millet , cot- 
ton, and bean s, further north. The concentrations of population are in 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang. Oil is present in comm er- 
cial quanddes. Rangoon, a city of half a million, near the mouth of the 

® Considering the area from the broadest historical point of view, it should be noted 
i that Indonesia recaved Hindu acculturation first, then Buddhist, and finally Moslem. 

\ Cambodia was affected by botli Hindu and Buddhist culture. i 


Itrawaddy was until recently the only gateway to Burma, since the 
country is scaled off on the west north and cast by high, mountains. 
Even with the completion of the Burma Road into Yunnan, and the 
now unused Stilwcll (Ledo) Road to India the principal commercial 
avenues to Burma are hkcly to renuun ti« maritime routes in the south 
Much of eastern Burma is a pdateau where the predominant populauon 
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is composed of Shans, and where because of die elevation (3,000 to 4,000 
feet) the climate is temperate. 

SIAM (THXILAND) • ^ , 

Wedged between Burma on the northwest and Indo-China on the 
northeast is Siam, which, until invaded by Japan during World War II, 
was the only country of Southeastern Asia which had been permitted to 
, retain its independence. Siam is slightly smaller than the Republic of 
France, and has a population of about 16,000.000. Here, too, as in 
Burma, there is a rice economy and no serious population pressure. For 
many years Siam lias been an important exporter of rice, tin, and rub- 
ber. The best agricultural land is in central Siam; the north is moun- 
tainous; die northeast contains forests, grassy plains, and some rice 
lands; the south is a part of the Malay Peninsula, wherp tin is mined and 
rubber is grown. The predominant people are the Thai. ' 

INDO-CHINA' 

East of Siam is the French colonial empire of Indo-China, with an 
area of 286,000 square miles and a population of 24,500,000. There are 
five political divisions or provinces. In the south is Cochin-China, 
occupying the Mekong Delta. The principal city and the capital is 
Saigon. The central Mekong Valley is occupied by Cambodia. Along 
the eaiitern coast against the South China Sea is the province of Annam 
with its coastal plain backed by mountains. To the west of Annam in 
the interior and in the mountains of the upper Mekong is the state of 
Laos; in the far north, bordering China, is Tonkin, through which flows 
the Red River. Here the important cities are Hanoi and Haipong. 

Throughout Indo-China more than 70 percent of the people are An- 
namese, a stock showing strong Chinese cultural influence. Th e^ Cam- 
bodians , the principal lesser stock, have a culture derived from Ind ia. 
Since more than half of Indo-China is mountainous, population tends to 
be unevenly distributed with heavy concentrations in the delta lands, 
particularly in Tonkin. Most of the country, too, lies in the tropics. 
Its principal products are rice, rubber, tea, and coffee. The area is fairly 
well endowed with minerals basic to heavy industry. 

MALAYA 

British Malaya is a long peninsula stretching southward from Burma 
and Siam almost to the equator. At its southern tip is located an island . 
on which is the city of Singap ore, founded by Sir Stamford Raffles in 
1819. Tin and rubber have made Malaya and Singapore famous. The 
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area u 51 000 square miies (apprtBomatdy ihe size of North Carolina), 
and the popuLiion « about 5,500000 Poltucdly the area cotisias ot 
British, crown colonics, federated naOte states under close British con_ 
trol and uniedcrated states which ate Bntish protectorates Prior to 
World War 11 cultivated land was devoted approximaidy 65 percent to 
rubber, H percent to nee Malajis share of world produclion.oE nd>* 
ber was from 40 to 50 percent, and oE tin, 30 percent 

THE EAST INDIES 

The East Indies form the largca and nehest archipelago w the world 
with an area of approximately one miUion square miles locatctl entirely 
within the tropica The cxtcntof the islands from east to west is greater 
than tSst breadth of continental United States. Most of the archipelagp 
has long been the tnaiot holding of the Dutch colonial emjpite, known 
as the Netherlands Indies or Ncthcrland India Smaller areas m Bor 
nen andNcw Guinea are Bmish possessions, and half of the smaU island 
of Timor is a remnant of the Portuguese colonial empire. 

The prtficipal islands of Netherland India are Sumatra, Java, the 
Celebes, and parts of Borneo and New Guinea The total area is 753,c 
000 square miles with a population in excess of 70 mtlhoos, of which 
more than half live m the two islands of Java and hladura Rice is the 
principal gram crop Java's huge agncuUural populaaon, about 950 
persons per square mile, is explained by the Unusual fertility of her trop- 
ical soil Plantation agriculture financed by Dutch and ^reigci capital 
and citployiog saenufic methods has developed the following produas 
for the tvport trade rubber, copra, coflcei tea, anchona, Lipok, 5Ugaf> 
tobacco, and palm mb Prior to World Wat 11 the Neth«Unds Indie* 
prodiKcd 90 percent of the worlds quinme supply, 85 percent of the 
pepper, apd a third of the vvorld s rubber The more important ^0- 
IcumtcsQutcM arc m Sumatra and Borneo The prevailing racial stock 
IS Malay 

THE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippine Islands arc of patucular interest to American students 
hicause it is m the Philippines that the United Slates has cxperimciitcd 
jMith the ptchlems of training a subject people for self government and 
'Independence From 1893 untd 1946, the Philippines were an Amer 
ican colonial possession— an unincorporated terntory of the United 
Stales 

The PhfTrppfnc anrhip^ o consists of more than 7,000 islands, great 
and small, lying within tKcTiropics off the southeaa coast of Asia The 
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Europeans as a remote region; it could be reached only by a long and 
arduous ocean voyage of many months; its products were rafe and ex- 
pensive luxuries; and its peoples and their cultures belonged to another 
jWorld. By the later nineteenth century distance had shrunk and 
knowledge had increased. The Far East was still distant from Europe, 
and also now from America, but it was no longer remote. Months of 
travel by sailing ship were now measured as weeks by steamship; silk 
and tea might still be luxuries, but they were no longer rare. If the Far 
East remained another world, it was now regarded as a world to be con- 
quered by European and Western civilization. And now in our own 
day, that conquest, certainly in terms of geography, has been achieved. 
The United States and China are now separated only by days and hours. 
Tin and rubber from the mines and plantations of Asia, and a host of 
other products have entered into the daily consumption of Western in- 
dustry. /MoreQver.,t he lan guage, if_not the substance, of Western eco- 
nomic, social, and ppliticaHhought seeks_to remake the whole cultural 
pattern jafjVsia. / Some w ould even suggest that the battles of_Western_ 
poli&al philosophy — the struggles of capitalism, democracy, constitu- 
rionalism, fascism, socialism, and communism— ^are being fought and 
^determined as much in the Far East as in Europe or jn America. /^Asia 
( is n o longer merely a geographical area providing a source of raw mate- 
\ rials and a market for manufactures.^^ Industrialization is already at 
' work in the Far East. Present-day Japanese life rests on industry; 
Siberia has already become an industrial frontier; and C-bina h .as-hlue- 
pr inted its p lans .fnr. nn industrial f uture. Indeed, a new civilizatmn,is 
■"nmyjapingiashioned in the Far East. In Japan alone the United States 
E attempting to remake the political character of an entire people. 
/The g eography of jhe Far East h^ l^pme the geography of American 
international politics 
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area of 115,600 square miles ts a Imie brgcr than that of the state of 
Arizona The principal islands are Luzon m the north, Mindanao m 
the south, hfmdoro, Negros, Panay, Samar, Lcvte. and Bohol jn the 
center Since 1946, the population has probaMv l>ccn m excess of 17,- 
000 , 000 ” 

During the twentieth cenmrj, the economic life of the islands has 
rested to an increasing degr« on the development of a sugar industry 
Tobacco, hemp, copra, timber, and fish arc other important agnculcural 
resources By 194<5 onK some 25 percent of the potential acricultura! 
land had been brought iindcr cultnation Since 1940 there has been 
notable dcseloprneni of a mining industry producing gold, chrome, 
copper iron, and manganese. Chrome deposits, cstunaied as among 
the world’s largest, are in tbc Philippines Lead, molybdenum, asbestos, 
zme, platinum, and sulphur arc present in commercial quantities Low 
grade bituminous coal is also plentiful No good cohmg coal has been 
discoiered, but (here is a considerable field for the development of hy- 
droelectric power 

During U'e half cenrury of American control, the Philippine agn 
cultural economy gruMtated toward a few products, such as sugar, for 
which there was a readv and open American market The result was 
to encourage an agricultural economy dependent on free access to the 
American market Howcicr, boih cJimaie and ihe resources of the 
land make possible a self sufficient economy in foodstuffs. For many 
reasons industrialization is not likely to be rapid It has been indicated 
that though there is much mineral wealih, coal is lacking 
The Filipino people can be classified into 45 cihrographic groups cm 
plojini, b7 languages and dialects, jet with the exception of probably 
less than 100000 negroid peoples, ibey all belong to (he great Malay 
group Eihnologically, therefore, it is not diversity but homogeneity 
that distinguishes the Filipino The di\cr»ty is cultural and religious 
rather than racial 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS NOT STATIC 


In concluding this brief geographical introduction to our story of 
modern conucis bciw cen the West and the Far East, it is well to remind 
ourseUcs that the force of geographic faaors does not remain static 
Their influence is not fixed and ^isJute but changing and rclati\cl''ln 
the sixteenth and Kvcntcenth cennines. the Far East was viewed by 


•In 1918 the figure 10314410 in 19J9 » wm Ifi 000303 

1 S73 rm il’r" 005. Aglipn-aw. 

1 573000 Mohamriwdjns. 6 8 000 626 000 
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Europeans as a remote region; it could be reached only by a long and 
arduous ocean voyage of many months; its products were rare and ex- 
pensive luxuries; and its peoples and their cultures belonged to anodicr 
world. By the later nineteenth century distance had shrunk and 
knowledge had increased. The Far East was still distant from Europe, 
and also now from America, but it was no longer remote. Months of 
travel by sailing ship were now measured as Vvccks by steamship; silk 
and tea might still be luxuries, but they were no longer rare. If the Far - 
East remained another world, it was now regarded as a world to be con- 
quered by European and Western civilization. And now in our own 
day, that conquest, certainly in terms of geography, has been achieved. 
The United States and China arc now separated only by days and hours. 
Tin and rubber from the mines and plantations of Asia, and a host of 
other products have entered into the daily consumption of Western in- 
dustry. /^Moreover, jhc_languagc, if not the substance,. of Westcrn,cco- 
nomic, social, and pplidcal diought seeks to remake the whole cultural 
paucrn.of.Asia. _/^rne would even suggest that die battles of Western., 
j^liucal. philosophy— the struggles of capitalism, democracy, constitu- 
tionalismj.fascism, socialism, and communism— arc being fought, and 
determined as niuch in the Far East as in Europe or in America. //lisia 
is no longer merely a gcogropiiicai area providing a source of raw mate- 
rials and a market for manufactures,*/ Industrialization is already at 
work in the Far East. Present-day japancse life rests on industry; 
Siberia has already become an industrial frontier; and China-has-blue- 
prt med its p lgnsJbt -an in dustrial future. Indeed, a new civilizatiqnjs 
"^w being fa.shiQncd in the Far East. In Japan alone the United States 
is attempting to remake the political character of an entire people. 
/The geography of thf* F.nr En.sr hns bornmp fht* {Tenjrrnnhv of Amerir-in 
international politics. 



Chapter 2 

CHINAi A BRIEF IB^ORICAL RETROSPnCT 

T he cjvalizatjon nf China « one of the oldest and one of the richest 
known to man "ict in the United States until scry recent yean 
surprisingly little attenuon has been paid to it Tins is the more cunous 
because for more than a century the American people has thought of 
Itself as the friend of China and because, during this same period, the 
government of the United States has held rather firmly to svtil defined 
and fnendly principles m its relations Mth China Indeed, the United 
States has often been considered the defender of China’s political in 
tegrity Ncsenheless the richness of China’s thought and culture has 
occupied an extraordinarily small comer in the scheme of American 
education or m the recesses of American thought. Europe, in contrast 
with America has ofeen been more conscious of the inrelleccua] gifts 
which China could offer but exen m the ase of Europe, this enthusiasm 
for things Chinese has been sporadic. The result is tlut though there is 
a long history of Hiiercourse betiteen China and the Western tforld, in 
the mam, the nvo cixilizations have had little mutual understanding 
In general this state of affairs has prevailed until xery recent times. 
Thus, before entering on the story of ihc grcmih of contacts betwren 
China and the \\ esi it will be worthwhile to review briefly some of the 
high lights of Chinas history and her philosophy, for without some 
know ledge of these there can be no understanding of our contacts with 
China in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries * 

PREHISTORIC CHINA 

The traditional accounts of early Chinese history begin before the 
tune of Hsia, a dynasty supposed to have held sway in northern China 
from 19W to 1523 and to have included such mythical or legend 
ary figures as Huang Ti, Yao, Shun and u, the last being the alleged 
founder o f the Hsia But all this u mostly a matter of myth * 

TJus thaptcr ihould be rcgir^ed as merds sucgnOTc of the larger oounes o{ Ouncse 
hi^ry iDd eulnire whreh dcserre nUKb bioaikr lead ng u, the releren ei ated 

The has c itudy is H G Creel Tie Bnk cf Ch -a (New YotV, 1937) See al» 
K. S Utouretie. Tie Ci «ere Thnr Uataaj aaJ Caltort (Srd ed, New York 1936) 
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BEGINNINGS OF FIISTORIC CHINA 

What may now be called the beginnings of China’s history as opposed 
to legend lie in the five centuries of the Shang or Yin dynasty, ca. 1523 
to 1027 B.c., the capital of which was at Anyang in the north-central 
valley of the Yellow River. Even at this early date, the men of Shang 
had developed a remarkable system of writing which employed most 
of die important principles involved in modern Chinese written char- 
acters. Government, particularly in the cities, appears to have been 
rather highly developed. Time was calculated by a calendar frequently 
adjusted to keep it in tunc with the seasons. This was important. In 
an agricultural country and among a credulous people, a king might 
easily lose favor if the sciisons went astray.^ Sh.ang was also a period of 
warfare which finally resulted in the defeat and destruction of the dy- 
nasty. 


THE CHOU (JOU) DYNASTY, 1027-256 n.c. 

The long and jusdy famous Chou dynasty is usually divided into a 
number of periods which cannot be treated here in detail. Though the 
origin of the people of Chou is uncertain, they appear to have come from 
the regions of the modern Shensi and Kansu. The early Chou state 
covered most of the lower Huang Ho Valley. The capital shifted from 
time to time. At one period it was in Shensi near modern Sian. After 
some two and one-half centuries, the Chou kings no longer were able to 
control die country; consequently, their dominions were broken into a 
number of semi-independent states. During the period of Middle 
Chou, 77M74 B.C., the scope of the Chinese realm c.xpandcd into 
the Yangtze Valley, while the Late Chou, 473-256 b.c., was again a period 
of interstate warfare from which was to emerge the power of Ch’in. 
Yet, despite its feudal warfare, Chou was a classical .age. It was the 
period of Confucius, perhaps also of that vague figure, Lao-tzu, and of 
other great philosophers who have left their stamp on every succeeding 
generation in China's long history. In addition, it was a period when 
the Chinese appear to have absorbed ideas from beyond their own 
borders.'' 


*Cf. thb fcsponsibility of tlic sovereign with the theory o£ tlie Mandate o£ Heaven 
discussed later, p. 55. 

* The most useful general history of China is Latourette, The Chinese. An extremely 
brief survey, convenient as an introduction, is L. Carrington Goodrich, A Short History 
of the Chinese People (New York, 1943). 
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CHINA BECOMES AN EMPIRE 
From 221 to 207 bx., China passed under the control of Chin (Tsin), 
one of the extreme western nates of the late Chou period By advanc- 
ing eastward, this people came to control the richest agricultural areas, 
overcame the rival states and madcihcir king the* First Emperor” Shih 
Huang Ti This emperor linked together the sectional walls already 
oanstruacd on (he northern frontier into ihe Great Wall, thus em 
phasizing what was Chinese and what barbarian® Within its short 
lifetime, the Ch in Empire grew to include the entire area between the 
Great Wall and the Yangtze and eventually most of the territory sooth 
of that river as far as Tonkin m Indo-China In this manner, Ch in. 
from which the name China probably comes, aeated the idea of an all 
embracing state inside the Great WaU, an idea which was to hast great 
sigtuEcancc m Uter Chinese history 
Ch in was thus witness to the beginnings of one of the greatest revolu 
uons in China t history, a revolution comparable only with that now 
taking place m twcniieth<entury China This early resolution sought 
to destroy the ancient feudal system, bying (he foundations for a rtla 
uvely centralized bureaucratic state. The extent of this ruthless social 
upheaval « suggested by the fact that the kings of the earlier feudal 
China were aristocrats claiming divine apeestry and, together ssuh the 
nohihty, were the sole possessors of political power, whereas Lm Pang 
founder of the Han dynasty, 202 bc, was born a poor peasant The 
contributions of the Ch'm revolution, however, were not entirely con 
structive Shih Huang Ti is temembered also for his ‘ burning of the 
books by which he vainly hoped to narrow and discipline the course of 
Chinese intellectual development* 

THE EARLIER OR WESTERN HAN, 202 bcaj 9 

THE HSIN, AJ> 9 23 

THE LATER HAN, aj) 25-220 

It ts hardly surprising that the Chinese have bked to call themselves 
the Sons of Han, for Han « one of the rich and moving periods m 
China’s long history 

The forces which had struck at the political and social system of the 
old feuda l China also prepared the way for an era of discovery, expan 

rtcosniZKj ibe fnojoia betwtea OKmidret and ^artaoaos" hng he- 
C-f Fiogcrall CAna A Short Call rd H itary (London 1935), 133 155 
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Sion, and conquest which made China a world power dominating the 
eastern half of Asia. These conquests belong mainly to the period of 
the Earlier Han and for the most part to the reign of Emperor Wu, 
141-87 B.C. The energy of Han leaders extended the empire to the east 
to include South Manchuria, the southern fringe of Outer Mongolia, 
and the vast central Asian basin of Sinkiang or modern Chinese Tur- 
kestan. 

The brief interregnum of the Hsin dynasty, a.d. .9-23, notable prin- 
cipally for the rule of Wang Mang and his efforts to imitate, ancient 
Confucian models, was followed by the resumption of Han rule and 
the conquest of new iands.’^ 

Han culture enriched China’s life in almost numberless ways: in lit- 
erature 'and the arts, in government, science, and industry. Here was 
begun the painstaking search and research to rediscover the proscribed 
classics. Here was laid the foundation for the Confucian conquest of 
the Chinese mind. In some ways, however, it was a new Confucianism, 
not concerned with finchng a principle of moral authority. An au- 
thoritative and stable state already existed in Han, and so Confucianism, 
tinged by the atmosphere in which it was reborn, acquired an authorita- 
tive and religious tone, becoming in time the state cult.® 

The creative qualities of Han reveal themselves in many ways. A 
solar calendar was developed., with great mathematical accuracy. A 
seismograph detected earthquakes so slight that people did not notice 
them. Glazed pottery was being made at the close of the Han period. 
Elaborately embroidered silks were woven for both the domestic and the 
foreign trade. Han ladies improved on nature with face powder and 
various shades of rouge. Literature became riclier in expression. 
Manuscripts were collected in an Imperial library. Paper appears to 
have been made from rags, and the first standard histories were written. 

POLITICAL DIVISION: THE “DARK AGES,” a.d. 220-590 

The four centuries which followed the collapse of the later Han em- 
pire may.be likened in some degree to Europe’s “Dark Ages.” The fall 
of Han, prefaced by that inveterate evil, the inordinate power of irre- 
sponsible elements near the throne, was accompanied, like the fall of 
Rome, by barbarian invasions, though in the case of China the cultural 


’ Cf. H. H. Dubs, "Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms,” T’oung Pao, 35 (1939- 
1940), 219-265. 

’‘Fitzgerald, China, 213-222; Richard Wilhelm, A Short History of Chinett Civilization 
(New York, 1929), 171-175; John K. Shryock, The Origin and Devehpsnent of the 
State Cult of Confucius (New York, 1932). 
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and intellectual collapse was less devastating In the end, the Chinese 
absorbed their conquerors and preserved the native language and liter> 
turc Whereas formerly the center of Chinese civilization had re 
mamed in the north it now spread southward, a result of barbarian 
pressure to include the Yangtze Valley, which to this time might have 
been described as colorual territory In ^neral it was a period mwhich 
old elements of ovilization were severely damaged but not ruined 
The empire was gone and was replaced by barbarian kingdoms, yet 
these displayed a marked tendency to preserve Chinese avihzation as 
a desirable thing ® 

In this age of invasion political confusion, and rival kingdoms, Bud 
dhism became an integral part of Chinese thought and all but con 
quered the Chinese mmd Reaching China first in the first century 
Aj), Buddhism was able to capitalize on the political downfall of the 
Confucian Han IE Buddhism did not conquer China, it at least be 
came the most imponant influence of foreign origin, introduced m his* 
tone tunes It modified Chinese life profoundly, but m the end was it 
self transformed by China 

The age of confusion helped along a mosement at least as old as Haa 
times— the transformation of the early philosophy of Taoism into a 
mligion Confucian neglect of the mystical world opened the way to 
both Buddhism and Taoism Previously the latter had possessed no 
doctrine of an after life It now became the keeper of the spirit world 
With promises of immoctahty, of making old men young, and of creat 
mg gold by chemical processes. 

Ai for the miscellany of the age, tea was mentioned for the first time 
m Chinese literature, the sedan chair as a mode of conveyance had 
come mto being as had also dice as a means of losing one’s wealth. 
the SUI DYNASTY, 59W18 


After these long ccntutics of political disunion. China was again 
united under the short lived Sui dynasty Conquests were renewed la 
ccnual Asia. Formosa was invaded, and missions sailed south to th« 
East Indies, presumably m the hope of developing commerce At 
home, ^tcr coi^umcations were acated by the building of a great 
canal through the heart of Bonl>ccntral China This was the work 
^ 

and K, conmbnnona » Chma s aonomy ccnaidtaabla. Su. coold 

'■y ■“ 
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THE T’ANG DYNASTY, 618-906 

The new sovereigns of T’ang China were destined to lead the country 
through what is usually called the most brilliant period of its history. 
For purposes of administration tlie country was divided into provinces. 
Education was officially encouraged. Civil service examinations were 
stressed as in the previous Sui dynasty. Though the state cult of Con- 
fucius was later favored, religious tolerance in general prevailed. Laws 
were codified, and commerce was encour.aged by further extension of 
the canal system. In the middle of the eighth century the T’ang Em- 
pire covered not only the greater part of what is now China Proper but 
also south and central Manchuria, and the vast area of Turkestan far 
to the west. It was T’ang China which challenged the growing politi- 
cal power of the Buddhist and other alien religions, subjecting them to 
the State or suppressing them. Architecture and sculpture reached 
new peaks of excellence. Ch’ang-an, the capital of T’ang China, with 
a population of nearly two million in 742, was one of the world’s finest 
cities architecturally. This city formed the model for Japan’s first 
permanent capital, Nara. T’ang, too, was the great age of Chinese 
poets: Po Chu-i, Li Po, Tu Fu, Wang Wei, and Wei Ying-wu. Two 
great encyclopedias were compiled. The short story, formerly dealing 
only with the world of spirits, entered the more human and mundane 
field of life and love. Block printing was invented. A list of the bril- 
liant cultural inventions and attainments of T’ang China could be 
further lengthened. Yet for all the cultural greatness which filled the 
land, later T'ang emperors had not learned how to avoid tire corruption 
of a wealthy court. 

THE SUNG EMPIRE, 960-1279 

With the fall of the T’ang Empire, China again fell into political 
confusion. The Khitans, a Mongol people, occupied Mongolia and 
Manchuria, while in other parts of the empire there were successful 
secessionist movements. Between 907 and 960 a succession of the so- 
called "Five dynasties” maintained a precarious hold on what was left 
of the T’ang Empire. These dynasties were: the Later Liang, the Later 
T’ang, the Later Tsin, the Later Han, and the Later Chou. In general 
it was a period of rule by “licentious tyrants,” of such sensual refine- 
ments as the binding of women’s feet (an imposition which seems first 
to have been imposed upon dancing girls), and of a general break- 
down in the entire economic and political structure of society. Out of 
this chaos, however, rose the Sung dynasty, which, with the exception 
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and iDtclIecnial ceJlapw was less devasetmg In ihe end, the Chinese 
absorbed their conquerors and prescrsed the native language and litera- 
ture Whereas formerly the center o£ Ounese civihzation had re- 
mained m the north, it now spread southward, a result of barbarian 
pressure, to inclnde the Yangtze Valley, which to this time might have 
been desenbed as colorual terntory In general it was a period inwhidi 
old elements of avihzation were severely damaged but not ruined. 
The empire was gone and teas replaced fay barbarian Jjngdoms, yet 
these displayed a marked tendency to preserve Chinese avihzation as 
a desirable thing * 

In this age of invasion, poliucal confusion, and rml kingdoms. Bud- 
dhism bec^e an integial pan of Chinese thought and all but con 
quered the Chmesc nund Reaching China first in the first century 
AX^ Buddhism was able to capitalize on the political downfall of the 
Coofucian Han. If Buddhism did not ttinquer China, it at least be- 
came the most imporam influence of foreign origin, introduced m bs- 
tone umes. It modified Chioesc life profoundly, but in the end was it 
self transformed by China 

The age of confusion helped along a movement at least as old as Han 
times— the transformation of the early philosophy of Taoism into » 
religion Confuaan neglect of the mynical world opened the way to 
both Buddhism and Taoiiot. Prcsiously the latter had possessed no 
doctrine of an after life It now became the keeper of the spirit world 
svith promises of immortality, of making old men young, and of creat 
mg gold by chemical processes. 

As for the miscellany of the age, tea was mentioned for the first tunc 
m Chinese literature the sedan chair as a mode of conveyance had 
come into being, as had also dice as a means of losing one s wealth. 

THE SUI DYNASTY, 59W18 

After these long centuries of political disunion, China was agam 
united under the short lived Sui dynasty Conquests were renewed jd 
central Asia, Formosa was invaded, and missions sailed south to the 
East Indies, presumably m the hope of developing commerce At 
home, better commuaicanoas were created by the building of a greii 
canal through the heart of oorthceiurai Chma This was the work j 
of several milhon forced laborers Though its military power was 
great, and its contributions to China's economy considerable, Sui could 
not long survive the popular rcsentincot created by its extravagance 
and Its in tolerance 

Wiliultn, Ci neie Cifiiitatton 206 Goodneb Hmory of tkt Chintto Teoflf eh “■ 
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called Hsia, with its capital at Ning-hsta. However, in the thirteenth 
century it was before Mongol power that Sung China was to fall. By 
the end of that century, the greater Mongol Empire extended from the 
eastern seaboard of China and as far north as the Amur in a continuous 
broad belt across the heart of Asia to the borders of Arabia and far into 
European Russia. The Mongols, in their advance upon China, con- 
trolled Mongolia by 1204, overran Korea in 1231, and made Khanbaliq 
(Peking) their eastern winter capital in 1260. Under Kublai Khan’s 
generals, Yunnan was conquered in 1254, Annam was reduced to vassal- 
age in 1258, and two unsuccessful expeditions were dispatched against 
Japan. China, jndeed, had become merely a part of the world empire. 
It was the period when, as will be seen in later chapters, the world was 
shrinking: ideas as well as goods travelled the caravan routes from 
Peking to the Danube. 

THE MING, 1368-1644, AND THE CH’ING (TSING), 1644-1912 

With the fall of the Mongol power after a century of rule, China 
passed under the control of its last native Chinese dynasty, the Ming, 
which in mid-seventeenth century was overcome by another alien con- 
, queror, the Manchus, who ruled until the establishment of the Republic 
in 1912. These last dynasties will be treated in greater detail in sub- 
sequent pages. Here it remains to set forth in limited detail some 
Chinese ideas on philosophy, religion, and government as these have 
developed out of China’s long past. The emphasis will be only on 
those ideas ani practices which bear most directly on the misunder- 
standings wRich were to arise as China and Europe were drawn into 
more intimate contact during the nineteenth century. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Tt would indeed be a sad and futile pursuit to attempt an understand- 
ing of modern China through a mere recital of the rise and fall of 
dynasties or the comings and goings of kings, however important at 
times these things may be. A little reading in Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, or Dickens is likely to be more enlightening than 
memorizing the names and dates of the English kings. So in China, 
with rare exceptions, those who fashioned the mind of society were not 
^ always the emperors but rather the writers, the teachers, religious 
leaders, and philosophers. 

Most of the fundamentals of historic Chinese religion and philosophy 
are exceedingly old. As a matter of convenience, the history of Chinese 
thought has been divided by one of China’s brilliant contemporary 
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of the jears 1127 1135, rul'd China from 960 to 1279 The Sung Em 
pirc at Its height (about 1100) co\crcd virtually all China south of the 
Wall On the north, however, it was bordered by the two powerful 
states of Hsi hsja and Liac^ the latter including southwestern Man 
churia, part of northeastern China, and Inner Mongolia It was the 
failure of the Sung to cV eck the power of the border states that eventu 
ally forced the dynasty to rctreaisouthof the YangtzeRiser Neverthe- 
less, Sung China was a period of general advancement in the livelihood 
of the people Even the common folk now began to sit on chairs in- 
stead of the floor Unhappily, there was little improvement m the lot 
of the common people after Sung times Ceramics reached their high 
cst degree of excellence Because of the movement of population south 
ward there was much expansion of the overseas trade along the coasts 
of southeast Asia and on to India. The Sung government Attempted 
to regulate this usmmcrce and reaped rich profits from it. Another in 
novation of Sung times was the use of explosive powder for warfare. 
Although enow a m China for many cemun's, it had been used pre 
Mously only m the making of fireoackers, and in rehpous and fesuve 
ceremonies Sung was also a period of renaissance m the arts and m 
education Unlike T ang, where the poets excelled, under Sung the 
writers of prose took the lead- There was also advance in the science 
of algebra, probably introduced through the Arab trade In rebgioQ 
and philosophy, the influence of Buddhism continued to decline, giving 
pla .e to a new school of thought called Neo-Confucianism, which tcok 
what It wanted from both Taoism and Buddhism, discarding the rest. 
All in all, the civihration of Sung China probably outstripped any of 
ns contemporary rivals so that Shao ^ ung might well have said ‘ I am 
happy because I xm a human and not an animal, a male, and not * 
female, a Chinese, and not a b rbarian, and because I live m Loyang. 
the most wonderful city m i the world”*® 

THE YUAN DYNASTiT OF THE MONGOLS, 1260-1368 

Sung China, however, was under almost constant threat from rude 
^ples on the north and west the Khiun, the Tangut, and the Jurchetu 
The Khitan state, which called itself the Liao dynasty, stretchmg across 
southwestern Manchuria and into China, was able to exact tribute front 
the Sung court A second power, which eventually overcame the 
Khiians, was the Jurchen, which oaupied the Amur country Much 
lalcr, m 1644, they were to conquer Otma A third threat to China 
ome fro m a ,Tibcun people, the Tangut, who ruled a suie in Kansu 

’•QuoinibyCoodfich,Hwofye/t4«C*««ff«fff 159 
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called Hsia, with its capital at Ning-hsia. However, in the thirteenth 
century it ^vas before Mongol power that Sung China was to fall. 'By 
the end of that century, the greater Mongol Empire extended from the 
eastern seaboard of China and as far north as the Amur in a continuous 
broad belt across the heart of Asia to the borders of Arabia and far into 
European Russia. The Mongols, in their advance upon China, con- 
trolled Mongolia by 1204, overran Korea in 1231, and made Khanbaliq 
(Peking) their eastern %vinter capital in 1260. Under Kublai Khan’s 
generals, Yunnan was conquered in 1254, Annam was reduced to vassal- 
age in 1258, and two unsuccessful expeditions were dispatched against 
Japan. China,Jndeed, had become merely a part of the world empire. 
It was the period when, as will be seen in later chapters, the world was 
shrinking: ideas as well as goods travelled the caravan routes from 
Peking to the Danube. 

THE MING, 1368-1644, AND THE CH’ING (TSING), 1644-1912 

With the fall of the Mongol power after a century of rule, China 
passed under the control of its last native Chinese dynasty, the Ming, 
which in mid-seventeenth century was overcome by another alien con- 
queror, the Manchus, who ruled until the establishment of the Republic 
in 1912. These last dynasties will be treated in greater detail in sub- 
sequent pages. Here it remains to set forth in limited detail some 
Chinese ideas on philosophy, religion, and government as diese have 
developed out of China’s long past. The emphasis will be only on 
those ideas and* practices which bear most directly on the misunder- 
standings which were to arise as China and Europe were drawn -into 
more intimate contact during the nineteenth century. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

It would indeed be a sad and futile pursuit to attempt an understand- 
ing of modern China through a mere recital of the rise and fall of 
dynasties or the comings and goings of kings, however important at 
times these things may be. A little reading in Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, or Dickens is likely to be more enlightening than 
memorizing the names and dates of the English kings. So in China, 
with rare exceptions, those who fashioned the mind of society were not 
always the emperors but rather the writers, the teachers, religious 
leaders, and philosophers. 

Most of the fundamentals of historic Chinese religion and philosophy 
are exceedingly old. As a matter of convenience, the history of Chinese 
thought has been divided by one of China’s brilliant contemporary 
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ol the ^tars U27 1135, ruled Chjna [rom 9G) to 1279 The Sung Em- 
pire at Its height (about 1100) ctrtcred Mitually all China south of the 
Wall On the north, however, it was bordered by the two pott’crful 
states of Hsihsia and Liao the latter including southwestern Man 
churia, part of northeastern China and Inner Mongolia It was the 
failure of the Sung to cl ccW the power of the border states that evcmu 
ally forced the dynasty in retreat south of the Yangtze Rncr Neverthe- 
less, Sung China was a penod of getfral advancement in the livelihood 
of the people Even the common folk now began to sjt on chairs in 
stead of the Poor Unhappily, there was lililc improvement in the lot 
of tlie common people after Sung times Ceramics reached their high 
cst degree of excellence Because of the movement of population south 
ward there was much expansion of the overseas trade along the coasts 
of souihea I Asii and on to India The Sung government ifttcmptcd 
to regulate this commerce and reaped rich profits from it Another in- 
novation of Sung times was the use of explosive powder for warfare 
Alihoueh known m China for many centuries, it had been used pre 
Mouslv only m the making of firecrackers, and in rehgious and festive 
eercmonies. Sung w»s also a period of renaissance in the arts and in 
education Unlike *1 ang where the poets excelled, under Sung the 
writers of ptose took the lead There was also advance in the saence 
of algebra probably introduced through the Arab uade In religto® 
an 1 1 hilosoj hy the inluence of Buddhism continued to decline, giving 
pla e to a ne V kIiooI of thought called Nco-Confucianism which took 
tth It it wanted from both Taoism and Buddhism, discarding the rest 
\n in all, the civilization of Sung China probably outstripped any 
its contemporary rivals so that Shao Yung might well have said I ani 
happy beausc I xm a human and not an animal, a male, and not a 
female, a Chinese, and not a b ibarian and because 1 live in Loyang 
the most wonderful city in the world"*® 

THE 'iOAN DYNAST/ OF THE MONGOLS, J260.136S 
Sung China, however, was under almost constant threat from rude 
peoples on the north and west theKhtt3n,theTangut, and the Jurchen- 
The Khitan state, which called itself the Ltao dynasty, stretching across 
southwestern Manchuru and into China, was able to exact tribute from 
the Sung eoun A second power, which eventually overcame the 
KKiuns, was the Jurcbm, whah occupied the Amur country Much 
bttr^ m IMi they wrr So rtMqiw Ott/ij A third threat ta ChiD» 
cyne fro m a Tibetan people, the Tangut, who ruled a state m Kansu 
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was a natural process, something "being so of itself”; thus there was no 
need to construct any divine plan or purpose; “die Tao always does 
nothing; and yet it achieves everything.” This was a quictistic phi- 
losophy which, if applied, would affect every phase of society. In poli- 
tics the best government was the least government. Literature, knowl- 
edge, civilization were undesirable, for “when the world knows beauty 
to be beauty, diere is ugliness; when it knows goodness to be good, dicre 
is evil.” 

Posterity has dealt with Lao-tzii much as it has dealt widi other great 
teachers. Aldiough he probably did not consider liimself a religious 
leader, he was credited by later generations with founding a religion. 
Early chroniclers affirmed that he was born of a virgin. The wisdom 
ascribed to him and preserved by his followers ivas published, probably 
with much padding, in the second centurj' b.c. in a work called the 
Tao-Te-Cfiwg. Many of the virtues which Lao-tzu extolled, such as 
patience, humility, calmness, and deliberation, appealed to thoughtful 
men, but his quictistic doctrines, reminiscent of some forms of Hindu 
philosophy, were beyond the understanding of the masses. Hence, out 
of Lao-teu’s "natural way,” succeeding generations of priests built die 
religion of Taoism, a thing miraculous and supernatural. In time 
Taoism became “the most elaborate and complicated system of magic, 
myths, spells, clrarms, incantations, demonology, and all similar forms 
of superstitious practice that any society has developed,” Taoism’s 
control of the world of spirits gave it a foremost place in the scheme 
of ancestor worship. Man’s every act was affected by spirits, cither 
friendly or hostile. Herein lay the power of die Taoist priest to de- 
termine the appropriate time for building a house, for celebrating a 
wedding, or for burying a corpse. Here, too, die practical, matter-of- 
fact Chinese mind found relief in a world of the unreal: the world of 
nature, of romance, and of spirits— a world of mysteries. The secret 
healing power of herbs, the reviving virtues of aphrodisiacs, the wonders 
of astrology and alchemy — all these and many more were the stock in 
trade of the Taoist priest Taoism was superstition, but it was also 
poetry. 

CONFUCIANISM: THE TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The history of China without Confucius would be like the history of 
America without Washington and Jefferson, China, of course, has not 
always been dominated by the lives of those who professed to be Con- 
fucians. Yet Confucianism has affected China more profoundly and 

^ Paul Monroe, Chinai A Nation in Evolntion (New York, 192S), 102. 
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philosophers, Hu Sbih into three main periods the Sinitic ag^ extend 
ing front the beginnings to the ascendancy of Buddhism in the fourth 
century A4> , the Buddhist age, 300 to UOO, and finally, the age of the 
Chinese Renaissance having its ongua m the nse of secular NcoCon- 
fuciinism m the eleventh century 

SINITICISM THE NATIVE RELIGION CHINA 
The natn e religion of the Chtnfcse people, which Hu Shih has called 
Simticism probably dates from pre-hiitonc times and includes all such 
later phases of its development as Taoism, Confucianism as a state 
relgion andMosm It was a product pf the combined cultures of ll* 
Shang and the Chou penods Among other things, it contributed to 
the Chinese mind profound belief in ancestor worship, in divmatioQ 
in the concept of SAang t» (the Lord on High) or Hao / len (August 
Heaven) and m the idea of reiributioo for good and evil These ideas, 
which had satisfied the Chinese of the early Chou period, faded, how 
ever to meet the needs of men when in the later years of the dynasty, 
pohtieal disorder and human diwrcss were widespread Popular dis* 
content was given elom-ent expression m the famous Boo^ of Pottrf 
the most widely read of all books m the sixth cenmiy » c. The poets of 
ancient China were thus paving the way for the appearance in the ne^ 
century (570 to 420 a c.) of the foundtfs of Chinese philosophy Lao* 
tzu,^‘ Confucius and hfo Tt These men must therefore be studied » 
their relation to the decaying Sinitic religion and to the criUcal sLeptieal 
atmosphere of their age All three were rcvoluuonary in their think 
ing Applying the language of modern poliucs to ancient religion. 
Lao-tzu represented the extreme Left, Confucius the Center, though 
leaning toward the Left, Mo Tt, the Right Lao-tzS was a thorough 
heretic in religion and a revolutionary m philosophy Confucius was 
a humanist and an agnostic MoTi devoutly religious, sought to pre 
serve Sinitiasm by purifying it and mfusmg it with new life. 

TAOIST PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Of the personal identity of Lao^zu, bttlc tf anything is known 
deed his very existence « doubted by some scholars But the teachings 
ascribed to him have afiected China profoundly His philosophy m* 
anted the notion that God is a personal being and sought to replace it 
by the ide a of Tao (the Way or Road or Process) To Lao-tzu the Taa 
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was a natural process, something “being so of itself”; thus there was no 
need to construct any divine plan or purpose; “the Tao always does 
nothing; and yet it achieves everything.” This was a quietistic phi- 
losophy which, if applied, would affect every phase of society. In poli- 
tics the best government was the least government. Literature, knowl- 
edge, civilization were undesirable, for “when the world knows beauty 
to be beauty, there is ugliness; when it knows goodness to be good, there 
is evil.” 

Posterity has dealt with Lao-tzu much as it has dealt witli other great 
teachers. Although he probably did not consider himself a religious 
Irader, he was credited by later generations with founding a religion. 
Early chroniclers alSrmcd that he was born of a virgin. The wisdom 
ascribed to him and preserved by his followers was published, probably 
tvith much padding, in the second century b.c. in a work called the 
Tao-Te-C/itng. Many of the virtues which Lao-tzu extolled, such as 
patience, humility, calmness, and deliberation, appealed to thoughtful 
men, but his quietistic doctrines, reminiscent of some forms of Hindu 
philosophy, were beyond the understanding of the masses. Hence, out 
of Lao-teu’s “natural way,” succeeding generations of priests built the 
religion of Taoism, a thing miraculous and supernatural. In time 
Taoism became “the most elaborate and complicated system of magic, 
myths, spells, charms, incantations, demonology, and all similar forms 
of superstitious practice that any society has developed.”^* Taoism’s 
control of the world of spirits gave it a foremost place in the scheme 
of ancestor worship. Man’s every act was affected by spirits, either 
friendly or hostile. Heron lay the power of the Taoist priest to de- 
termine the appropriate time for building a house, for celebrating a 
wedding, or for burying a corpse. Here, too, the practical, matter-of- 
fact Chinese mind found relief in a world of the unreal; the world of 
nature, of romance, and of spirits — a world of mysteries. The secret 
healing power of herbs, the reviving virtues of aphrodisiacs, the wonders 
of astrology and alchemy — all these and many more were the stock in 
trade of the Taoist priest. Taoism was superstition, but it was also 
poetry. 

CONFUCIANISM: THE TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The history of China without Confucius would be like the history of 
America without Washington and Jefferson. China, of course, has not 
always been dominated by the lives of those who professed to be Con- 
fucians. Yet Confucianism has affected China more profoundly and 

*"Paul Monroe, China: A Nation in Evolution (New York, 1928), 102. 
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continuously than any other philosophy It gave to China a remarkable 
humanistic philosophy, a recogiuuon that the true bases of society are 
social and mundane as well as divine 
Confucius was not merely an academic theorist He was also a prac 
ucal statesman, who however, spent most of his life moving about the 
country engaged in teaching Most of his students were young men 
of the upper classes for whom politics was the only honorable profes- 
s on cinfucius presented to them a code of high moral ideas of such 
force that it became the dominant philosophy of official China and 
until 1911, remained as autliontaiive as the Bible was, until a century 
ago, ir Western thought In fact Confuciamsm was so much a part 
of the Chmese character that ii was m a sense taken for granted “Tie 
Chinese, to quote the American smologue, Homer H Dubs, “said 
litile about it just as Burke rarely quotes the Bible Yet this [Con- 
fucian] tradition was m the background of every educated persons 
mind since every candidate for official position concentrated on it for 
years mernonted longer accounts of ihe Confucian classics than out 
ancestors memorized from the Bible, and, what is more importantt bfr 
came expert in applying it " • 

The B ble of Confucianism the Confucian classics, consists of the 
Four Books and the Five Canons TSe Four Books include (1) th* 
Anaitctt or dialogues of Confucius with his disciples, (2) the Boo^ of 
A/fjJo li containing the sayings of this sage, (J) the Great Learning 
an outline of Confucian ethics, and ( 4 ) the Doctnne of the Mean a 
similar treatise The Five Oinons contain ( 1 ) iht Bool( of Changet 
an elaborate book of dinoatton with a philosophical interpretation of 
the sixty four hexagrams (2) the Booi^ of History a fragmentary his 
tory covering the period 240WI9 b c (3) the Boo{ of Poetry a collcc 
lion of more than three hundred poems of the Chou penod, (4) the 
Boo^ of Rites dealing with ccrcmcuual procedure and (5) the Spring 
and Autumn Annals a history of the state of Lu To these basic 
works must be added the voluminous commentaries compnsing thott" 
sands of volumes produced 'through the Ureless industry of Confucian 
scholars both ancient and modem 

The classics and the commentaries provided a minutely detailed plan 
for human conduct It was not suf^ent to describe how Confuaus 
spoke or acted Details were prowded as to his posture when in bed 
and^e length of his night shirt. iUl life, m a word, was measured by 
the Confucian code. Thus it was possffile for a wise man to be masta 
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of himscif at all times and in all circumstances. No detail was con- 
sidered too small to merit regulation. 

Since Confucius was a humanist, his philosophy,^ broadly considered, 
was a code of conduct by which man might govern himself in his 
relations with his fellow men. These relations included five which 
were considered of prime importance: the relation of prince and 
minister, of parent and child, of husband and wife, of elder and younger 
brother, and of friend and friend. Five constant virtues were stressed: 
bcncvolciy:c, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and fidelity. The ap- 
plication of these virtues to human relations would, in the Confucian 
view of things, achieve tlie true end of life. Life would be simple; the 
family, happy; and social relations, harmonious. Confucianism ex- 
pressed the practical, matter-of-fact, mundane tendencies in the Chinese 
character. Thus Confucianism was not a supernatural religion. To 
the Cohfucianist, the idea that men “live in order to die, as taught by 
Christianity, is incomprehensible.” When his disciples asked concern- 
ing the gods, Confucius replied that he knew little about them. He 
appears to have been mildly skeptical of the supernatural, on the theory 
that if man could not understand life, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that he could understand death. Yet Confucianism included aftd in- 
culcated the state religion and the sacrifices to the gods, although in 
Hsiin-tzu it denied the existence of all gods. Confucius attended these 
and taught them. But the common accompaniments of supernatural 
religion were left to the state and the people, whereas Confucianism at- 
tended to mundane matters. There was a state priestcraft but no Con- 
fucian priestcraft. The concept of a future life was vague; it was not 
non-existent. Matters such as apostolic succession, miracles, sacraments, 
and the future life were left for other cults to manage as they would. 
Without the promise of rewards or punishment from the unknown 
spiritual world, Confucianism directed man in his duty both to his 
family and to society as a whole. 

BUDDHISM 

Buddhism was introduced to China about the beginning of the 
Christian Era.^** Gautama, the traditional founder, is said to have been 
born in northern India on the border of Nepal about 563 b.c. Despite 
his noble birth he became dissatisfied with the transient character of 
worldly things, renounced the world, and began his wanderings in 
search of truth. His problem was the perplexing one of achieving re- 

“The ttim "Buddha” is not a proper name but a title mtaning "The Enlightened 
One,” 
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lease from the burden of constant troiAfc that besets human life ai^ of 
achieving the spiritual training necessary to that end Whether Gau- 
tama regarded hims-lf as the founder of a religion or merely as a teacher 
of ethics need rot be argued here The fact of importance is that from 
his central (heme, the moral life with lU virtues of love, wisdom, and 
the suppression of desire his followers did erect a religion whose in- 
fluence has been of the greatest significance. Centuries after Gautama s 
death his followers divided, and it was the northern as distinct from the 
southern Buddhist movement that spread its influence to Nepal, Tibet, 
Mongolia Cochin China China, Korea, and Japan The most in 
flucntial sect in this notthern school of Buddhism developed the idea of 
the Western Paradise (Heaven) a concept which was lacking in Gau 
tamas original teaching Buddhism thus concerns itself deeply with 
man s spiritual life as contrasted with Confuoanisni, which is interested 
primarily ui the earthly We One would look in vam in Coafociaa 
writings for any mention of, or emphasis upon, this life as a prohanoQ 
for winning heavenly rewards. 

China in many ways might have appeared an unpromising field for 
Buddhism. The crrphasis on mtrospccuon and the inner life did not 
seem to harmonize with the pncucal philosophy of the Coofuaan 
mind Buddhism in its exhortations to the celibate bfe could, it would 
wem have hide appeal m a land of ancestor worship Yet Buddhism 
was Widely accepted m China and for some eight centuries was doiw 
nant in Chinese thought This is explained by the fact that during the 
years of its introduction leadmg intellectuals of China were already 
deeply immersed in the closely related speculations of Laa-tz 8 , while 
among the common people popular Taoism i?as widely practiced 
Buddhism appealed therefore bc«b to the learned and to the illiterate. 
Its elaborate mual made a natural appeal to the masses As a religion 
It was more dignified and coniprchcmive than Taoism, while as a 
philosophy 11 possessed the spiriiuat warmth so lacking in the Con 
fucian ethical code of conduct Here lay the explanation of a China 
dazzled baffled and conquered by an alien faith Indeed both Bud 
dhism and Taoism became popubr because Confuaanism seemed to 
have failed, m that ic did not prevent the downfall of the deeply Con- 
fucian Han dynasty Heace Chinese leaders experimented for a period 
of centuries with various other reLgtoDS. 

Buddhism, however, brought more to China than the spimual satis- 
factions o f rchgion Indian saence and art came too Chmese astion 
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oray was enriched; the written language became Icps rigid through the 
adoption of foreign terms; Chinese sculpture and painting took on new 
and deeper forms; block printing was used in the rnaking of Buddhist 
and other books. These were permanent contributions to China’s cul- 
ture. In time. Buddhism as a religion tended to give place to the rising 
influence of Neo-Confucianism; yet much of the nobility of Buddhist 
thought and spirit remained. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 

In China every Confucian, appalling as it may seem, was a potential 
political scientist, if not a real one. From the earliest times philosophy 
concerned itself primarily with ethics and politics. Confucius, it will 
be recalled, was a statesman as well as a teacher. Politics was regarded 
as the most desirable profession for a young man of “good” family. The 
ruling class in China was the educated class, and education, in turn, 
meant mastery not only of the Confucian classics but also of the volumi- 
nous commentaries on them which later scholars had produced. Po- 
litical problems were discussed in terms of the classics. An apt quota- 
tion from the classics could clinch a political argument. There was, 
in fact, a sort of Confucian monopoly on scholarship, maintained 
through tlte simple expedient of passing only Confucians in the civil 
service examinations. These examinations were the most important 
means of entrance to government service, and thus to posts of honor. 

Since Chinese government has been affected mofc by Confucianism 
than by any other philosophy, it is worth while to inquire into the 
nature of its more important political precepts. These precepts came 
to be so deeply rooted as to be taken for granted by the ruling bureauc- 
racy which so largely controlled the country. 

Among tlie first precepts is that of'iunity, both social and political. 
To Western students familiar only with the chaotic and amorphous 
China of the early twentieth century, it may be surprising to find that 
Confucius taught; “As Heaven has not two suns, so the people should 
not have two kings.” This was a doctrine frequently invoked when 
the slate was tltreatened with political division. , 

Closely allied with this concept of political unity was the doctrine of 
Heaven’s Mandate, which appears to have been taught by Confucius, 
but more particularly by his disciple Mencius. This doctrine teaches 
that the, supreme earthly ruler, the emperor, is elevated to his position 
through the favor of Heaven. The emperor is therefore the Son of 
Heaven, and by Heaven’s Mandate maintains his rule. But Heaven 
does not lose control of its mandate. When an incapable or wicked 
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ruler ascends the throne, Heaven withdraws the mandate and bestows 
It on some righteous noble It then becomes the duty of this noble to 
rebel to overthrow the emperor and to ascend the throne himself In 
expounding this doctrine, Confucius was really idealizing the method 
by which dynasties in China had been said to have been overthrown 
A number of important implications follow very naturally from this 
convenient doctrine of the Mandate of Heaven It is a justificauon 
for rebellion — a very significant point to the practical Chinese mind. 
It is also a justification fcff conquest, once the conquest has been 
achieved successfully It may sanctum submission on the'part of a 
conquered people to the conqueror, since the latter undoubtedly holds 
the Mandate of Heaven** However, the conqueror may also be re 
sisied, for Mencius, one of the greatest of Confucian adherents, taught 
that Heaven sees as the people see and hears as the people hear There 
fore a conqueror who did not improve the lot of the people might be 
resisted In modern times Oima has twice applied these political prin 
aples She accepted the rule of the Mongols (12SO-1S68) and of the 
hianchus (16+1 1912) so long as these foreigners conferred substantial 
benefits upon her She overthrew ihctr rule once they had lost the 
Mandate of Heaven 

The virtue of political loyalty was also allecied by the doctrine of 
Heavens hfandatc Although loyalty m the Confucian code was hon 
ored frequently to an ettreme degree, it was not an absolute virtue 
When the ruler had lost the Mandate of Heaven, it was the duty of 
the subject to be disloyal The Western concept of the divmc right of 
kings, demanding absolute loyalty to the throne, did not exist in the 
Confucian scheme of things On the contrary, Confucianism called 
upon the prople to pass judgment on their sovereign Hsiin izu, one 
of the great Confucian teachers of the third century bx., said’ “The 
water and the prince ii the boat, the water can suppdn 
the boaq but it can also sink it ” 

Again, the doctrine of Heaven’s Mandate justified only a very linuied 
use of force by a conqueror, for a conquer is not achieved by fighuog 
but only fay securing the favor of Heaven Hence force is only to sub- 
due recalciuants against the Wdl of Heaven As a result, Chinese, 
generally shaking, have been pacifets Menaus taught that there 
wrte no righteous wars although some wars might be better than others. 
LatH^a nd Mo Ti likewise coodenincd war. Virtue was more hkcly 
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to impress Heaven than brute force. Consequently, Confucianism 
justified military expeditions only when they could be interpreted as 
designed to restore order and preserve peace in a neighboring state.^’^ 
The record of Chinese history, to be sure, may appear as a contradiction 
of all this theorizing about peace, for actually the Chinese have warred 
as generously as other peoples; but their wars of conquest were con- 
ducted mostly by rulers who were not Confucians.^® The Confucian 
theory alone does not of course explain why the Chinese have in general 
avoided wars of conquest. Economic 'considerations have also played 
an important part. But it docs appear that, had there been no Con- 
fucian pacificism, ' China would have warred upon its neighbors to a 
much greater'txtent than it has. In general, the Chinese have preferred 
to let their neighbors alone, provided the neighbors did not meddle in 
Chinese aflfairsd® 

THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 

The first Western traders and diplomats to reach China in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were both surprised and annoyed by 
the discovery, which they soon made, that the Chinese had their own 
peculiar ideas in the matter of business and government, and that these 
ideas frequently ran counter to the nilesTommonly accepted among 
Europeans. Since each side was convinced that its own ways were the 
right ways, it was difficult to find a common ground. Much of this 
difficulty can now’ be traced to that wide gulf which separated the 
Western from the Chinese way of running a government. What then 
constituted the every-day working ideas and machinery of Chinese 
politics? 

In seeking an answer to this question, the Western student might do 
well to forget the kind of government he may see in the capital of the 
United States. The machinery of China’s metropolitan government 
was remarkably simple. The emperor’s government was furthermore 
a thing apart from the people, not a thing of the people. An ancient 
Chinese poet expressed the idea when he wrote: 

Work, work, — ^from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day is done 

” Japan’s declarations that her conquests in China were for the purpose of restoring 
peace in Asia are derived dircedy from this doctrine. 

“However, the whole question of Chinese pacificism is a touchy one and cannot be 
disposed of easily. Most of China’s dynasties were set up by brute force. 

“ On this conception of Chinese unity and political theory, cf, H. H. Dubs, “The Con- 
cept of Unity in China,” Annual Report of the American Hist, Association, III (1942), 
3-19. 
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I plough the jod 
And harrow the clod 
And meat arid drink both come to me 
So what care I lor the power* that be? 

A Chinese boy svas not likely lo think of hi* country or hts go'em- 
ment as something of which ht might one day t« president 
There was also another ntal difference Wherea* in Cwope and in 
the New World of European id*as the individual was the unit of so- 
cictv in China the family was the unit This being so, it followed 
logically that th* basic huli^ ’relationships were those within a family 
and those between famihes As the lather was tlic head of the family 
household, so the emperor was the father of the fatmly state. Here the 
ideal which controlled man was not statute law but the virtue of filial 
pictv Mans body was a sacred inlicntance (tom hi* parents In the 
broader political sense this was interpreted to mean that careless living, 
disloyaltv to a worthy prince, dishonesty m olBcal duty, faithlessness 
toward friends, ot lack of eounge were sms against fUial duty So 
Icini, as rnen conformed to the virtue of filial piety, there would be 
harmony in society, and consequendy there would be little need for 
a government to pass bws The form of gosernroent and the laws 
of government were of only secondary importance. It was not the 
structure of government, but the o0kiaU, who make gosernmeni ;usl 
ct unjust Laws, so it was said, did not create a good society, it was 
raiher the officials who made and imerpreied and enforced the bws. 
Thu will suggest why it was that the Ountsc, parbcubrly the Con 
(ucians rarely excited themselves over such ideologies and structural 
forms as auiocracy or democracy, anarchism or socialism, capitalism 
or communism. They held that people could not agree as to what these 
terms meant anyway The important thing m government as in so- 
ciety at large was not structure and law, but men** In a word, the 
Chinese tested thcir government on a social railicr than on a poliucal 
and legal basis 


THE FORMAL POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 
If in modern times the Chinese have given more thought to the 
political superstructure of their basically soaal government, it is because 
Europeans and Americans have forced them to do so What, then 
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was the political framework of China’s government under tlie Manchus 
(1644-1912) when tliis revolution in political thinking was imposed 
upon her ? 

Tlie Manchu administration may be considered conveniently under 
four headings: 

1. The emperor, the court, and the Manchu nobility. 

2. The central or metropolitan administration. 

3. Provincial administration. 

4. Local government in the township and village."^ 

At the head of the state was the emperor, possessed of theocratic, 
patriarchal, and autocratic powers — ^“die Son of Heaven.” He was 
held accountable for any famine, flood, or pestilence that befell the 
people, because such things were believed to be a consequence of his 
sins. As the father of die nation, he was clodied in dieory with auto- 
cratic, absolute powers; yet these powers were not to be exercised in 
an arbitrary manner, but in conformity with customary praedees es- 
tablished through the ages. The succession passed in the male line to 
whichever son an emperor might choose; the offspring of concubines 
were not excluded. When there was no direct heir, the succession 
passed to a lateral branch of the family of a younger generadon. The 
new emperor was thus adopted as the ‘son of his predecessor and per- 
formed the ancestral rites to the spirits of the departed sovereigns. 

The authority of the Manchu emperor was not confined within defini- 
tive politico-geographic boundaries as was the case with European 
sovereigns. The territory over which he exercised direct rule included 
eighteen provinces, known as China Proper, and four^great dependen- 
cies: Mongolia, Manchuria (which enjoyed a privileged status because 
it was the homeland of the dynasty), Tibet (after 1700), and Sinkiang 
(after 1789)./ Beyond these dependencies lay the vassal or tributary 
states, varying in number from time to time and recognizing, according 
to Confucian political ideas, the overlordship of the Middle Kingdom. 
Payment of tribute was one tangible evidence of vassalage (it was repaid 
by imperial gifts), and its bearers had come, in the course of Chinese 
history, from such distant lands as Arabia, Malabar, Ceylon, and eastern 
India, as well as from die adjacent kingdoms of Indo-China, Ryukyu, 
Sulu, and Korea. 

As legislator and administrator, this autocratic Manchu emperor was 
bound by powerful controls : custom — the unwritten constitution of the t 

“"For a detailed discussion sec H. B. Morse, Tie Trade and Administration of China 
(3rd rev. ed., London, 1921), ch. ii. 
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Empire, and precedent as defined m the edicts of his predecessors He 
was influenced and not infret^gently controticd by the opinions o£ his 
ministers and by those of his pcrsoiul attcndJUts ssnhin die palace 
Under the guidance of these bticr, he selected his empress from a group 
of daughters of hfanclui nobles. Secondary consorts might be chosen 
from the same group FituHy he might fasor himself suth an un 
limited number of conaibines from the /amibes of Manchu nobles and 
freemen 

The nobiJity connsied of the imperial clansmefl who traced ihcir de* 
seem directly m ihe found*r of tlic dynasty, the hereditary nobility who 
were direct descendants of the eiglit princes who ctvoperated in the 
conquest of China, and finally a number of Chinese famihei such as 
the household of the Dul c of ^ cn, a descendant of Confucius. 

Usually the function of the mnropoliun admimstrauon at PcVing 
vris wgansc rather thin posstive to check ratlwr than to direct the 
actions of the provincial oifi lals. In the middle of the nineteenth cen 
lury, howeser, inaeasing contacts with Western states forced the central 
government tHou.,h relui-tamly, to assume a more positive respons 
bility 

The administrative dutsions of tfie central government included* 

1 The Inner Cabinet or Grand SeCTCtanai (Though of great iflV 
portance under the Mings, thit body had under the Manehus become 
lew significant, hfembership, which was hmitrd to six, eonferted the 
most coieced honor to which Qiiocse ofSculdom might aspire ) 

2 The Grand Council (This group was the emperor’s chief ad* 
vjsory body, whose membership usually did not rreeed five.) 

3 TheTsun gh Yame n (1S61»1901) (Fsrsr orpniaed a* a ministry 
of foreign aOain^’ihisbody tended to funcuoo as a son of cahiocv tak- 
ing o\cr m Urge pan the work of the Grand CounciL) 

Under the direcuon of these policy forming bodies, administrauon 
was conducted by the following boards 

I The Board of Civil OfRcc, controlling appointment to all official 
posts the patronage 

2. The Board of Revenue, conUoKing such finances as were paid to 
the imperial treasury 

3 The Board of Ceremonies 

4 The Board of War, coniroJbng the provincial (Chinese) military, 
not the Manchu rmbtary 

5 The Board of Punishments, a department of criminal justice deal 
mg primarily wnh wayward offiaali 
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6. The Board of Works, controlling official buildings throughout the 
empire. 

To these boards at a later time were added; 

7. The Board of Foreign Affairs (Wai-wu Pu), replacing the Tsungli 
Yamen in 1901. 

8. The Board of Commerce, in 1903. 

9. The Board of Education, also in 1903. Prior to this date the edu- 
cational system had been controlled by the College of Literature 
(Han-lin Yiian). 

There was also the Court of Censors, which, through its unlimited 
power to criticize, was a constant check, in theory at least, upon the 
activities of the throne and of the highest officials. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Under this rather impressive but rather passive metropolitan adminis- 
tration, the provinces of China enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. 
So long as the actions of provincial leaders did not run completely 
counter to Peking’s general instructions and so long as the appropriate 
revenues were forwarded promptly to the capital, a province was free 
to administer local affairs largely as it saw fit. This did not mean, 
however, that Peking had no control in the province. All provincial 
officials from the highest to the lowest were appointed, promoted, trans- 
ferred, and dismissed by the. central government. Appointment was 
made usually for a three-year ..term, and high officials were not assigned 
to office in the province of their birth. It followed that the personnel 
was constantly changing and that every official ruled among strangers. 
Officials sent to a given capital were likely to be chosen from various 
factions or cliques in order that each might act as a check on his fellows. 
Against Western notions of centralized control, this Chinese system 
must appear inadequate, but the fact that it worked remarkably well is 
,due to the deeply rooted social philosophy of Confucianism on which 
the society rested. Some features of the system, such as the lack of 
reciprocal responsibility among the provinces, were mildly amusing. 
If cases of brigandage occurred in the province of Kiangsi, the provin- 
cial authorities would probably drive the outlaws across the border into 
Fukien. It was then the duty of that province to deal with the matter. 

The principal official of the provincial administration was a viceroy 
or governor. With him might be associated a Tartar general in com- 
mand of the local Manchu garrison. There were also a treasurer who 
transmitted the revenues to Peking, a judge who passed on appeals from 
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Empire, and precedent as defined m the edicts of his predecessors He 
was influenced and not infrequently controlled by tbe opinions of his 
rrumsters and 6y those of fus personal attendants svithin the palace 
Under the guidance of these latter he selected h« empress from a group 
of daughters of Maochu fioWes. Secondary consorts might be chosen 
from the same group Finally he might favor himself with an un 
limited number of concubines from the families of Manchu nobles and 
freetiteo. 

The nobility consisted of the imperial clansmen who traced their de 
scent directly to the founder of the dyrusty, the hcrediury nobility who 
were direct descendants of the eight princes who cooperated m the 
conquest of China and finally a number of Chinese families such as 
the household of the Duke of Yen a descendant of Confucius 

Usually die function of the metropolitan administration at T’cVcing 
was negative rather than positive to check rather than to direct the 
actions of the provincial ofiic als. In the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury however increasing contacts with Western states forced ihc central 
government though reluctantly, to assume a more positive respoRQ 
bhty 

The administrative divisions of the central government included 

1 The Inner Cabinet or Grand Secretariat (Though of great jm* 
ponance under the Mings this body had under the Manchus become 
less significant Membership which was limited to sit, conferred the 
most coveted honor to w-hich Chinese officialdom might aspire ) 

2 The Grand Council (This group was the emperor s chief ad 
visory body whose membership usually did not exceed five ) 

3 The Tsungli Yamcn (1861 1901) (First organized as a ministry 
of foreign affairsj'this body tended to function as a sort of cabinet, tak 
mg over in large part the Work of the Cratid Council ) 

Under the ditecuoo of these policy forming bodies, administration 
was conduacd by the following boards 

1 The Board of Cml Office, controlling appomtraent to all official 
posts the patronage 

2. The Board of Revenue, contiolkng such finances as were paid to 
the imperial treasury 

3 The Board of Ceremonies 

4 Tbe Board of War conutdhng she provincial (Chinese) military 
not the Manchu nuLtary 

5 The Board of Punishments, a department of criminal justice deal 
mg printarily woth w ayward ofiiaals. 
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percent of the people were literate. However, as Arthur W. Hummel 
has suggested, the word “literate” is apt to be misleading when applied 
to a people so compact socially and so deeply rooted in their culture as 
are the Chinese. A Chinese, for instance, may not be able to read, and 
yet he may possess extraordinary traditional skills which make him al- 
most a cultured man. 

_ The small literate group, however, provided the scholars, and scholar- 
ship in turn was of high importance since only through learning could 
men rise to official position and honor. The basis of education was the 
Confucian classics and their commentaries, a knowledge of which re- 
quired a much more extensive scholarship than, for example, a thorough 
knowledge of English literature. The commentaries, of which there 
were thousands of volumes, had also to be mastered. In addition, the 
extensive Chinese histories had to be known. Therefore there was 
much emphasis on memory. To be able by memory and in appropriate 
style to apply a classical phrase to the solution of a philosophical problem 
of politics was the goal of the scholar. Science, mathematics, and tlie 
development of independent and critical thought were regarded as of 
little consequence in fitting a man for the responsibilities of government. 

Scholarship achieved its rewards when the candidate had passed one 
or all of the civil service examinations prescribed and conducted by the 
metropolitan government. This was the only proper avenue to public 
office and official distinction. There were four series of examinations, 
^the first being held in the county and prefectural cities twice every 
three years. In the county 'only some two percent of the candidates 
were permitted to pass. These were admitted a few weeks later to the 
prefectural examinations, where somewhat more than fifty percent were 
likely to be successful. These men were now eligible for minor posts 
and could qualify to enter the provincial examinations held every three 
years in the provincial capitals. In great examinations halls, as many 
as 14,000 candidates ate the food they brought along, w'rote their essays, 
and slept in their “cells” for three separate sessions of three days each. 
^During these sessions the candidates were permitted no recesses. Once 
a session had comtiienced and walls between the rows of cells had been 
bricked up, the gates of the hall were locked, and none, not even the 
chief examiner, might enter or leave. Those who became mentally 
unbalanced under 'the strain of this supreme literary effort might be 
hoisted over the wall to their friends on the outside; those who became 
ill or died were left inside until the session was finished. Successful 
candidates jn the provincial tests were eligible for the metropolitan ex- 
aminations in Peking. In these about six percent passed, and they, in 
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prcfectural and dutnct courts, a alt conunissioncr T\ho controlled both 
the manufacture and sale of thjs artide, a gram commissioner m some 
provinces, and a literary chancellor who supervised tiK civil service 
examinations. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


For purposes of adminiitrauon, the province was divided into a num- 
ber of uruts, the most important of which was the county. A number 
of counties (from two to six) formed a prefecture, while twn or more 
prefectures were grouped in a arcuit under a supervising ofEcial known 
as the Uateu The county (Awen) was composed of a walled aty and 
the adjacent country with its tosvm and villages In the case of larger 
cities, only half or a third of the aty was i^udcd The magistrate, 
supposedly a master of all the arts and problems of government, was the 
chief official His functions were as many and varied as the problems 
of mankind He collected all local revenues with the exception of 
special taxes such as the salt tax and the biter being ah internd 
transmit levy He was judge m first instance in cases both ovil and 
cnnunaL He ivas registrar of land, he svas famine and pestilence con 
xnissioner, and custoian of official buildings. In general, it was hii 
hwiness to prcsenc law and order and to have a care for both the 
physical and the moral welfare of his people. Within a county, the 
towns and villages were governed by their own officials, who were 
nominated by the village elders and a?afumed in office by the magis- 
trate. Wichtn the village lay the real government of China, where the 
spirit of the family or the unity of the family expressed itself in a larger 
loyalty to the bnd which had supported the family or the clan The 
government of the village was communal and largely invisiblei, for there 
^no imyor and counciUors, it was a moral government of the elders 
oasca on custom and usaee. ihe iinumrri>n 'Tt... >!.> #in1v 



THE traditional EDUCATION 

soml^rTfli Manchus and although 

at th f subsidized, formal piffihc education was not regarded 

Eovernmcnl. The wealthy employed pnvatc 

‘'rtT «“»SC cbne» boy m,oycd oo formal 
, g t the close of the nineteenth century, not more than three 
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percent o£ the people were literate. However, as Arthur W. Hummel 
has suggested, the word “literate” is apt to be misleading when applied 
to a people so compact socially and so deeply rooted in their culture as 
are the Chinese. A Chinese, for instance, may not be able to read, and 
yet he may possess extraordinary tradidonal skills which make him al- 
most a cultured man. 

_ The small literate group, however, provided the scholars, and scholar- 
ship in turn was of high importance since only through learning could 
men rise to official position and honor. The basis of education was the 
Confucian classics and their commentaries, a knowledge of which re- 
quired a much more extensive scholarship than, for example, a thorough 
knowledge of English literature. The commentaries, of which there 
were thousands of volumes, had also to be mastered. In addition, the 
extensive Chinese histories had to be known. Therefore there was 
much emphasis on memory. To be able by memory and in appropriate 
style to apply a classical phrase to the solution of a philosophical problem 
of politics was the goal of the scholar. Science, mathematics, and the 
development of independent and critical thought were regarded as of 
little consequence in fitting a man for the responsibilities of government. 

Scholarship achieved its rewards when the candidate had passed one 
or all of the civil service examinations prescribed and conducted by the 
metropolitan government. This was the only proper avenue to public 
office and official distinction. There were four series of examinations, 
the first being held in the county and prefectural cities twice every 
three years. In the County only some two percent of the candidates 
were permitted to pass. These were admitted a few weeks later to the 
prefectural examinations, where somewhat more than fifty percent were 
likely to bc'-successful. These men were now eligible for minor posts 
and could qualify to enter the provincial examinations held every three 
years in the provincial capitals. In great examinations halls, as many 
as 14,000 candidates ate the food they brought along, wrote their essays, 
and slept in their “cells” for three separate sessions of three days each. 
..During these sessions the candidates were permitted no recesses. Once 
a session had commenced and walls between the rows of cells had been 
bricked up, the gates of the hall were locked, and none, not even the 
chief examiner, might enter or leave. Those who became mentally 
unbalanced under 'tire strain of this supreme literary effort might be 
hoisted over the wall to their friends on the outside; those who became 
ill or died were left inside until the session was finished. Successful 
candidates in the_ provincial tests were eligible for the metropolitan ex- 
aminations in Peking. In these about six percent passed, and the)’, in 
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turoj miglit enter the palace examinatJons held in the presence of the 

enaperor 

The significance of the Chinese examination system can hardly be 
oNtiesumated It was the great carnet of tradition It helped, under 
the Ming and Manchu dynasoes, to freeze the old and rich Chinese 
culture into a fixed pattern It encouraged reliance upon the wisdom 
of the past, it discouraged fitedora atvd itvdtpcndentt of thought and 
thus prepared the way for a cultural decline which was hastened by the 
concurrent impact of an expanding Europe on China It was the pnn 
cipal agent by which Confuaanism tnonopolitcd scholarship, and by 
which scholarship, in turn monopolized politics But it went even 
further The examinations became a pnocipil road to wealth as well 
as to official position This wealth svas usually invested in land The 
landed gentry, the silh gowned, frctjucnily controlled public opinion. 
The official did well to defer to this ebss, for he was a member of it 
either m his person or in his interests, or in both.** 

"Too frequently there wii t wide ^Ubet«eat theory and ^aeoce in the admmutf* 
Don of ibe examination system. 

In add can to enuy uim tue tivd teroee through the eaamtnaooBi many offioals were 
adniRed tlirougfi the recemmeetdaoon of (har relauees who had anamri high positaoiu 
At h le llni pnet ce was looked dowo upon a «ons«]eTah'le fraeQoo e£ the Iwf ote^i 
entered oSee through thw fia system 



Chapter 3 


JAPAN: A BRIEF HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

T he Chinese and the Japanese peoples are, in many essentials, the 
product of a single civilization, the civilization of China. From 
early historical times, Japan has drawn .heavily upon the arts, letters, 
and philosophy of China. There is much then' that is common in the'-' 
1 social and cultural life of. these two great Oriental states. ,,Yet_their_ 
I differences a re as arrest ing as their similarities. In contrast with the 
^ Chinese, the Japanese mind has lacked an absorbing interest in ethical 
controversy. The Chinese have been characterized by a profound 
social pride in their race and its culture; the Japanese have been distin- 
guished by a tendency toward extreme political and national vanity. 
The Chinese, historically speaking, cared little for China as^a political 
unit, but they have clung tenaciously to the great cultural heritage of 
their past. The Japanese, in contrast, have twice attempted to discard 
their own heritage for an alien -.a’''urc, and yet in the abstract they are 
virile Tiationalists. There are, to be sure, many qualifications which 
must be applied to these general statements, nevertheless they suggest 
the problem of understanding two peoples so alike yet so dissimilar. 

The history of Japan, when measured in terms of China’s past, is a 
comparatively brief story- When Confdcius in the sixth and' fifth cen- 
turies B.C. was teaching an ethical philosophy of human relationships 
to an already highly cultured society, Japan was a battleground of rude 
and warring tribes whose exploits are recorded dimly in myth and 
legend. 

The origins of the Japanese are not known with certainty, but it does 
seem clear, that J^he race is a compound of eletjients drawn in pre- 
historic times from different parts of the Asiatic mainland, and perhaps 
from Indonesian islands such as Borneo, Java, the Celebes, and the 
Philippines.” ^ In this compound of racial stocks the Mongolian strain 
is strong, if not predominant. 

In the first century of the Christian Era, at a time when Han culture 

*G. B. Sansom, Japan; A Short Cultural History (New York, 1931), 3. The writer 
is indebted to this excellent work for much in the following summary of Japan’s early" 
history. 
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was already penetrating the Japanese isbnds by way o£ Korea, the clans 
of Kj-ushu moved eastward along the Inbnd Sea and set up a central 
state ID the province of Yamaio Through succeeding centuries the 
little state of Yanuto attempted to extend su authority, and, by the close 
of the sixth century, it exercised some control over \n estern, central, and 
eastern Japan as far as Sendai Since the authority of Yaraato was tciU 
subject to challenge by rival tVncftains, tt was thought well to fortify 
Its dynasuc claims by evidence of its allegedly divine origins. This 
evidence was provided m two offiaal compilations the Koji^t or i?ff 
ards of Ancient t/afrerr and the Nihongi or Chromelet of Japan, com 
pletcd tcspcciivcly in 712 and 720“ 

According to the picturesque story contained in these ancicnt wotlJ, 
the isUnds of Japan were the first-born oRsprmg of llic god Izanagi 
and his goddess Izanami They also created Amaterasu-omi Kami 
(H*a\en Shining Great Deny) or the Sun Goddess. Other details of 
creation were produced in libs manner Finally the Sun Goddess sent 
her grandsort to rule the earth He made hu first appearance *«ft the 
island of Kyushu, bearitig the saacd mirror, sword, and jewel as 
pledges of bis divme truss on to rule Japan forever From Kyushu the 
divine grandson, now the Emperor Jiromu, moved eastward, conquer 
ing as he went, and created the new state of Yamato on February 11» 
660 B4,, according to the oSiaal record 
Such IS the myth by which the sovereigns of Y amato sinnhuted divine 
sanction to their early conquests and to their later efforts to win from 
rival chieftains acceptance of their rule In addition to their excursions 
into the supernatural, the early chrouiclcrs allowed themselves a good 
deal c»f unaginauve freedom m the ucauneni of historical fact, as for 
instance when they place the eastward match of Jimmu in the seventh 
century Bxu It is probable, as already noted, that jt loot place about the 
beginning of the Christian Era* Many other legendary details m the 
story of Jimmu require the same conecting perspective of scholarship. 
The chconicks, in^d, arc mote uvteresting fw wlun they have re- 
vealed indirectly to historical scholarship For example, the fir« sym 
bols of Japanese soveragnty— the mirror, sword, and jcwcl-^appcar to 
have originated neither in Japan not in the heaven of the Sun Goddess, 
but in ^ma, for such objects wae Unknown m Yamato unul this state 
was influenced by the metal culture of China. So m general it may be 
*= oampilcrs of the diromclcs picture events of the legendary 


**• ‘""Slater Koflk, 
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age with the cultural trappings of the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. 
Yet these early myths are of great historical importance. By inventing 
and preserving myth for both political and religious ends, the early 
chroniclers of Japan created the foundations of an extreme nationalistic' 
philosophy which was revived by official Japan in the late nineteenth 
and in the early twentieth centuries with disastrous consequences. 

’ THE INTRODUCTION OF CHINESE CULTURE 

Chinese influence, coming by way of Korea, was felt in Japan as 
early as the first century ajd. This infiltration was promoted by a suc- 
cession of wars among the early Korean kingdoms which enabled the 
Japanese to maintain a foothold in southern Korea for many years. 
It is not surprising then that sometime before the beginning of the 
fifth century the Chinese language and script were known in Japan. 
In 405 A.D. the arrival of a Sino-Korean scholar, Wani by name, as tutor 
to the heir apparent of Yamato, signified that the Chinese written 
language had been officially adopted by the Japanese court. Such 
events as this paved the way for the general Chinese cultural impact 
which followed. Before this movement is summarized, however, a 
word should be said on Japan’s indigenous culture. 

JAPAN’S NATIVE^ CULTURE 

Politically the early Japanese were organized in patriarchal clans 
called uji. Attached to the clans were guilds, known as be or tomo, 
the households of which were held together by common occupations 
rather than by ancestry, as in the case of the clan. The guild was sub- 
ordinate to the clan and in time usually merged with it. The regions 
of Japan occupied by the Yamato people included a number of such 
clans, the Imperial Clan simply being the most powerful. This clan 
ruled directly only in its own lands. Its authority over other clans was 
exercised indirectly through their chieftains. 

. Shinto, the Way of the Gods, was the indigenous cult of the Japanese, 
although it was not known by this or any name, for that matter, until 
the sixth century a.d. - The material culture of this early Japan was 
crude indeed, but its religious and social life was of a comparatively 
high order. Shinto was a pantheism, a nature worship, based on “ap- 
preciation rather than fear.’’ It follows that 

. . . much that is kindly and gracious in the life of the Japanese to-day can 
be traced to those sentiments which caused their remote ancestors to ascribe 
divinity not only to the powerful and awe-inspiring, such as the sun anH the 
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moon and the tempest, or to l!>e useful, such as tlw well and iKe cooking pot. 
but also to the lovely and pleasant, such as the rocks and streams, the Uces 
and flowers.* 

In this religion of lose and gratitude rather than of fear,” the Sun 
Goddess occupied a position o£ paramount importance, for she was 
both the central divinity in this early worship and also the ancestress 
of the Imperial House Purity was die essence of religion Undcanli- 
ness even the material unclennlmcss of the person, was to be avoided 
Preparation for religious obsenance cooiisted in washing the body and 
m putung on clean garments Herein, deeply rooted m lime and tra 
dition, lies the origin of a modern chanctcnstic of the race* its desire 
to be scrupulously clean In general then it may be said that early 
hhinio was a simple nature ivorship It i$ to be distinguished tn this 
form from the btcr insiitutionaltted Shmio (see p 431) fostered by 
the official class for political purposes Shinto is sometimes desoabed 
loosely as ancestor worship Hosvevcr, it should be noted that 

ancestor worship as practiced m Japan, is a cult imported fioffl China. 
The objects of worship of the early Japanese were nature deities, and not 
thetr own deified ancestors It is true that the noble families claimed de> 
scent from the gods whom they worshipped, but making your god into an 
ancestor and making your ancestor mto a god ate not the same thmg * 

Withm the three centuries, 350 to 645, Japan's indigenous culture, 
based on the dan system, was revolutionized by China’s civilization, 
coming pnmanly by way of Korea The suggestion has already been 
made that these revolutionary, cultural changes vvere hastened by an 
influx of Sino-Korean immigrants from ibc Japanese sphere of in- 
fluence in southern Korea. By the sixth century, these foreign in- 
fluences were playing upon a Japan m which the power of the central 
government tended to increase while the power of the Impcnal Faiiuly 
declined. Actual authority was shihing from one to another of a small 
group of increasingly powerful clans that sought to control the throne. 
It was in the midst of such conflicts that Buddhism from China began' 
to play a dominant role m Japan, While one clan championed the 
indigenous Shinto, another— the Soga fatruly— championed Buddhism 
and Chinese learning m general The final yKtory oi Sogz over Aar 
rivals thu s promoted a cultural rcvoluuon From the sixth century 

*Sjniom, Japan 

‘Siniom, lapan , 5J 
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onward Japan was vitally affected by Chinese thought, and at times 
she was dominated By it. 

THE FATHER OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 

Japan at the close of the sixth century was distinguished by a con- 
fused, not to say chaotic, society. The old clan system had crumbled 
under the power of a few vigorous families, who as yet failed to com- 
prehend the significance of the new Chinese cultural heritage. The 
first leader to challenge the creators of this political vacuum was Sho- 
toku Taishi, who, as regent in 604, issued a code of moral injunctions 
superior to any previous political philosophy known in Japan. It enun- 
ciated a new concept of the state. This code accepted the theory that 
ultimate power resides with the emperor, and the principle that while 
obedience is demanded of inferiors to superiors, the latter are also 
entrusted with duties to inferiors. Shotoku Taishi sought in Chinese 
political theory for a unifying force that could break the heritage of 
clan and caste barriers, and he thereby laid the foundations for a new 
political and economic life. Some of his principles were implemented 
in the Tail{wa or Great Reform of 645-650. ^hese measures contem- 
plated a new system of taxation, of local government, and of land 
tenure. In theory they all involved a greater centralization of power; 
but in practice, powerful families who could not be-dcprived expediently 
of their lands were confirmed in their tides on the questionable assump- 
tion that they now held their lands from the throne. In addition they 
were given official posts or court rank. The central government also 
undertook to appoint governors for the provinces; but here too the 
practice was to confirm the existing authority of the most powerful 
local chief. Theoretically, all this amounted to a political reorganiza- 
tion, but in reality the emphasis in the Great Reform was on the eco- 
nomic rather than on the political. The forces which controlled the 
court were not concerned primarily with the extension to remote regions 
of their direct political control. Their immediate concern was to find 
a more effective means of collecting wealth, from the provinces.® 

By the later code of Taiho (Great Treasure) of 701-704, the adminis- 
trative machinery of a reformed central government was devised. Un- 
happily, this code tended to preserve the interests of the court aristocracy 
of birth at the expense of other groups in the populace. This is a 
significant example of how the Japanese of this period adopted fre-, 
quently merely the form of the Chinese system to the neglect of the vital j 

"The basic study is K. Asahawa, The Early Institutional Life of Japan (Tokyo, 1903). 
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cljjsjcal works of Japanese Iticraturc jTlie second great andiology, the 
Ko\inshiu (Poems, Ancient and Modern), svas completed in 922 The 
age also created Japans ablest women of letters Lady Nfurasiki no 
Shikibu, author of the Gen{t Afonegatan* (^a JOWJ, and Lady Sei 
Shonagon, author of the it/a^Kra tia sosht (Pdlow Sketches) Kyoto 
H as a cultured and refined city but its life was cfTcminatc It is natural 
then that its great literature should have been that of belles lettres the 
novel and poetry and diaries and essays in the sophisticated manner 
Su h dull pursuits as theology and law were left to the scholars who 
sull wrote in Chinese with little literary style 
TTie literary triumphs of Hnan stand ta bold relief against the pohn 
cal decline of ihe Imperial Family and of the civil aristocracy, the Kugt 
or court nobles Sovereigns less competent than the great Kammu be 
came puppets in the hands of the powerful Fujiwara family, which after 
driving out us rivals monopolized most of the high offices of state- 
Cluld emperors, the off spring of Fujisvjra consorts, were placed on the 
throne, uhile heads of the’Fujnvara house administered the state as 
regents {sessko) or as civil dictators Ambitious and capa 

ble men who were not members of the Fuju'ara clan were thus forced 
to seek their fortunes in distant provinces There, by various means, 
they acquired great manors and built the foundations of a frontier 
military society in striking contrast with the civilian e/Iemmacy ©f tb® 
Kyoto aristocracy These new landed barons had no interest in the 
stability of the central government On the contrary, their ambiuon 
was to strengthen their own local independence During the last cea 
tury and a half of the Heian era, the feudal barons with their 

well framed soidters {buthi) iiere compJeteJy beyond fhe controJ of 
Kyoto The once powerful Fupwara were forced indeed to seek the 
aid of some of the new military upsurts to maintain order m the Im 
penal capital itself In the conflicts which ensued between the frontier 
warrior clans of Taira and Minamoto, the old civil government of 
Kyoto collapsed For a few years the Taira held control, only to meet 
defeat at the hands of their Minamoto rivals in the naval battle of 
Dan no ura, 1185 


KAMAKURA AND THE GROWTH OF FEUDALISM, 1185-1338 
Yontomo, the victonouj Munmoto chirftjm, had thus bscomc by ihs 
foitunc! of ™t the mthituy niasttr of Japan What son ot Eovstn 
meot wo uld be erect lu a sure where power ,n „,ms of land and fight 


•The term monogsucr meanj “iwname 
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ing men had passed from the throne and its civilian nobility to a new 
group of landed magnates in the .provinces supported by their hardy 
military followers? Yoritomo’s answer was a unique system, known 
as the shogunatc,' which may be said in general to have survived until 
the Imperial Restoration of 1868. It is not possible to describe this sys- 
tent accurately within brief compass, but some of its major features 
may at least be suggested. These include the sbegunate, the feudal 
magnates, and the throne. 

Yoritomo established bis government at Kamakura, 300 miles east- 
ward from the Imperial capital at Kyoto. A dual purpose was served 
by this selection, since Kamakura was a natural center from which to 
control his own vassals, and it was far removed from the pleasures and 
tire effeminate life of the civilian court. The atmosphere of Kyoto was 
not designed to nurture the rugged and frugal qualities which Yoritomo 
demanded of his warriors {bus hi), the knights of Japanese feudalism, 
later known as samurai In 1192, the Emperor conferred on Yoritomo 
the title, Sei tai shogun (barbarian-subduing generalissimo), thereby in- 
vesting him with supreme command of all military forces. The title 
itself was not new. It had been conferred previously on military com- 
manders commissioned to lead a particular military expedition against 
the barbarians in the northern frontier, but witli Yoritomo the title be- 
came hereditary. This gave to the title immeasurably greater signi- 
ficance, Yoritomo’s appointment as shogun marked the inception of 
a feudal and military administration which came to be known as the 
Bakufu.® During periods of able administration, the power of the 
Bakutu was for practical purposes supreme. The shogun was, in a 
sense, the head of a military dictatorship deriving his actual power from 
the strength of the Minamoto clan and its vassals.^” Within this sphere, 
the administration of Kamakura was direct and exclusive. 

However, it must be recalled that Yoritomo, while acting in the 
capacity of a military dictator, recognized the sovereignty of the throne 
and considered himself as exercising authority delegated by the throne. 
To state the matter another way, the appearance of the shogunatc did 
not put an end to the throne, although it did for centuries strip the 

“ Bakttfu means Htcrally "tent government." The term was used originally to desig- 
nate the headquarters of an army in the field. Later it designated the administrative 
headquarters of a military dictator. 

^"During the time of the Minamoto shoguns and the Hojo regents, the lands of the 
Minamoto and their vassals were scattered thickly throughout eastern Japan, and more 
thinly in other areas. Sometimes the lands of a vassal lay within the domain of some 
independent lord. The authority of the shogun was thus likely Jo vary from complctj 
military control in some areas to a rather shadowy suzerainty in others. 
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tfjionc of all save de jtar auflrontjr Successive emperors continued to 
reign in K)oto, where the throne retained at umes “a certam social 
prestige and a certain negative aulhoniy ’ This fact was not untm 
portant In so far as Japan possitsscd a concept or a symbol of nabonal 
unity that concept found expression, vaguely, to be sure, m the throne 
The significance of this real although weak theory of Impenal authority 
is suggested by the fact that Yoritomo probably did rrot conceive of 
himself as the ruler of all Japan nor did he probably think of Japan 
in terms of national unity The twelfth century had, as already indi 
cated created a feudal society dominated by great landed barons who, 
vnihm ihtir o\s n domains, were virtually indepcndcnL The barons 
did not recogmre the military power of the throne, for the throne no 
fonger possessed such power The barons would, however, recogn/ar 
the mihiary power of the shogun, in so far as it was expedient to 
recogmze his power They were the more likely to do this since the 
shogun s legal authonty, derived from the throne, carried with it such 
national prestige as the throne possessed 

THE HOJO REGENCY, 1205 U3J 
With the passing of Yoritomo, the shogunaie m turn was soon con* 
Uolled by an able line of regents who ruled for the shoguns, ]ust as in 
previous centuries Fujiwara regents had acted for the emperors The 
Japan of the thirteenth century thus presented the amazing spectacle 
of a country headed by a sovereign who was emperor ta name only, 
whose vesugial functions were assumed by an abdicated emperor, and 
whose real power was delegated to a her^itary military dictator (the 
shogun), but wielded m reality by a hcred ury regent acting for the 
dictator Impossible as such a system may seem, the fact that it worked 
well for a century was due largely to the capaaty of the Hojo regents. 
The country enjoyed a govcrnmcDt which ivas more stable, honest, and 
efficient than it had previously known It was, moreover, a period of 
spiritual advance. Great teachers such as Honen (1133-1212), Shtoran 
(1173-1262), and Nichirca (1222 1282), forsaking classical Chinese for 
Japanese, stimulated the people and made of Buddhism a popular re- 
ligion affecting the moral and intcUcciual life of the entire people. 

In the nudst of this moral and political advance, the shogunate 
was called upon to repel the Mongol invasions of Kublai Khan, who 
by I2S3 had become emperor China. In 1274 and again m 1281, the 
Mongol armies were dnven back by the Japanese defenders, and thcit 
fleets destroyed by providencal tffhooBs The Hojo regents, their V3^ 
sals, and their feudal allies had proved themselves equal to the military 
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task of defense, but as has so often been the case they were unequal to 
the task of domestic reconstruction which followed, j The finances of 
the shogunate were exhausted. Increased taxes led to local rebellions. 
Vassals ,who had fought in defense of the nation, and priests whose 
prayers had brought the typhoons demanded rewards, hut there were 
no new lands for the Hojo to bestow. In these circumstances power 
momentarily returned to the throne when the Emperor Go-Daigo, 
aided by rebellious generals, destroyed Kamakura and with it the Hojo 
regency in 1333. 

An Imperial restoration, however, was not to be. Ashikaga Takauji, 
a general, who had assisted in the fall of Kamakura, not only turned 
upon his emperor and allies but also championed a rival emperor, who 
in 1336 appointed Takauji as shogun. A new shogunate was thus 
established which was to persist until 1573. 

THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNATE, 1336-1573 

In the political sense, the Ashikaga period had little to recommend it. 
For a time (1336-1392), rival dynasties claimed the Imperial throne, 
while most of the country was little more than a battlegrotmd of feudal 
strife. This confused picture of fourteenth-century strife was in reality 
essentially a struggle among contending factions to control feudal privi- 
leges in the form of lands or vassals. Thfe fifteenth century, with its 
almost continuous feudal warfare, its epidemics, .and famines, served 
only to add unhappy detail to a scene dominated by political and eco- 
nomic chaos. After 1477 the Ashikaga shoguns themselves were re- 
duced to political impotence and the Imperial court was penniless and 
destitute. 

THE CULTURE OF.KAMAKURA AND OF THE ASHIKAGA 

The cultural life of Japan naturally reflected the revolutionary changes 
which marked the ascendancy of the Kamakura military caste. In 
religion. Buddhism underwent what might be termed a reformation. 
It became the popular religion of the people, became distinctly Japanese 
in character, and thus became national. The formal Buddhism of the 
Fujiwara period, gave place to new protestant sects, and to the appear- 
ance in Japan of Zen Buddhism. The religious conflicts of this reforma- 
tion period suggest striking parallels to the religious struggles of Europe. 
The battle of creeds, the appearance of saints, the sacrifice of martyrs, 
the intolerance of religious bigots — all these are represented in the 
religious history, of Japan during the Kamakura shogunate. Yet it 
seems iustifiable to say that in general Japan happily did not experience 
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throne of all save dc jure authomy Successive emperors continued to 
rcj^ in Kyoto, where the throne retamed at times “a certam soaal 
prestige and a certain negauve authonty’ This fact was not urvim- 
porunt In so far as Japan possessed a concept or a symbol of national 
unity that concept found expression, vaguely, to be sure, in the throne. 
The significance of this real although weak theory of Imperial authority 
IS suggested by the fact that Yontomo probably did not conceive of 
himself as the ruler of all Japan nor did he probably think of Japan 
m terms of national unity The twelfth century had, as already indi 
cated, created a feudal society dominated by great landed barons who, 
within their own domains, were virtually independent. The barons 
did not recognize the military power of the throne, for the throne no 
longer possessed such pov.cr The barons would, however, recognize 
the nuhiary power of the shogun, m so far as it was expedient to 
recBgnize his power They were the more hkely to do this since the 
shogun s legal authority, derived from the throne, carried with it such 
nauonal prestige as the throne possessed 


THt HOJO REGENCY, 1205 1335 
With the passing of Yontomo the shogunate in turn was soon con* 
trolled by an able line of regents who ruled for the shoguns, just as itv 
previous centuries Fuiiwara regents had acted for the emperors The 
Japan of the thirteenth century thus presented the amazing spectacle 
of a country headed by a sovereign who was emperor m name only, 
whose vestigial fjnctiotu were assumed by an abdicated emperor, and 
whose real power was delegated to a hereditary military dictator (the 
shogun) but wielded in reality by a hereditary regent acting for the 
dictator Impossible as such a system may seem, the fact that it worked 
well for a century was due largely to the capaaty of the Hojo regents 
^e Country enjoyed a government which was m e stable, honest, and 
efficient than it had previously known It was moreover, a period of 
teachers such as Honen (1133-1212), Shinran 
(1173.1262), and Nichircn (1222 1282), forsaking classical Chinese for 
Japancs^ stimulated the people and made of Buddhism a popular re- 
h^on Reeling the moral and intcUcaual life of the enure people 
In the midst of this moral and political advance, the shogunate 
was ^Iled u^n to repel the Mongol invasions of Kublax Khan, who 
by 1263 had become emperor of China. In 1274 and agam in 1281 , the 
Mongol d„™ h»kl,y ,ho dofcndors, and to 
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task of defense, but as has so often been the case they were unequal to 
the task of domestic reconstruction which followed. ,> The finances of 
the shogunate were exhausted. Increased taxes led to local rebellions. 
Vassals who had fought in defense of the nation, and priests whose 
prayers had brought die typhoons demanded rewards, but there were 
no new lands for the Hojo to bestow. In these circumstances power 
momentarily returned to the throne when the Emperor Go-Daigo, 
aided by rebellious generals, destroyed Kamakura and with it the Hojo 
regency in 1333. 

An Imperial restoration, however, was not to be. Ashikaga Takauji, 
a general who had assisted in the fall of Kamakura, not only turned 
upon his emperor and allies but also championed a rival emperor, who 
in 1336 appointed Takauji as shogun. A new shogunate was thus 
established which was to persist until 1573. 

THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNATE, 1336-1573 

In the political sense, the Ashikaga period had little to recommend it. 
For a time (1336-1392), rival dynasties claimed the Imperial throne, 
while most of the country was little more than a battleground of feudal 
strife. This confused picture of fourteenth-century strife was in reality 
essentially a struggle among contending factions to control feudal privi- 
leges in the form of lands or vassals. The fifteenth century, with its 
almost continuous feudal warfare, its epidemics, and famines, served 
only to add unhappy detail to a scene dominated by political and eco- 
nomic chaos. After 1477 the Ashikaga shoguns themselves were re- 
duced to political impotence and the Imperial court was penniless and 
destitute. 

THE CULTURE OF.KAMAKURA AND OF THE ASHIKAGA 

The cultural life of Japan naturally reflected the revolutionary changes 
which marked the ascendancy of the Kamakura military caste. In 
religion, Buddhism underwent what might be termed a reformation. 
It became the popular religion of the people, became distinctly Japanese 
in character, and thus became national. The formal Buddhism of the 
Fujiwara period gave place to new protestant sects, and to the appear- 
ance in Japan of Zen Buddhism. The religious conflicts of this reforma- 
tion period suggest striking parallels to the religious struggles of Europe. 
The battle of creeds, the appearance of saints, the sacrifice of martyrs, 
the intolerance of religious bigots— all these are represented in the 
religious history, of Japan during the Kamakura shogunate. Yet it 
seems justifiable to say that in general Japan happily did not experience 
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the VICIOUS religious intolerance o£ Europe. I£ anything, her peoples 
revealed a tendency to religious judiflerence rather than a tendency to 
the fanaticism of the zealot 

The most striking religious development of the Kamakura period 
was the growth of Zen Buddhism Zen doctrines had been known as 
early as the Nara period but Zen as a separate sect appeared with the 
shogunate. Zen cast aside the formulae of institutionalized religion 
and faith in the saving power of a redeemer Salvation could be 
achieved only through the individual s effort to discover the tncaniog 
of the universe The broad and intense appeal made by Zen Buddhism 
to the fighting men of the Bakufu may b: explained in a number of 
ways Zen was self reliant, did not depend on scriptures, was unen 
cumbered by any intricate philosophy Its stern injunction to self-ex 
ammation its freedom from the emotional, its stress upon individualism 
— each and all of these made an appeal to die rugged warriors of the 
Dakufu Zen as the religion of the soldier was to become m succeeding 
centuries a vital influence m the intellectual, the social and the political 
Me of the entire nation 

Apart from us religious philosophies Kamakura contributed little 
of cultural value Its poetry collected in the Shm Kokjnihu anthology 
though possessing merit was distinctly inferior to that of Heian The 
prose of the period was confined largely to a number of tnilitary novels, 
the Hogen Monogaian and the Htt^eMonogatan distinguish^ chiefly 
for their ornamental style Sculpture and painting however, were re 
vivcd Kamakura produced vigorous men ivhose vigor was reflected 
m the art of the peno ^ An active, virdc realism replaced the coo 
vcntional tired spirit of the later Hnan art 
Culturally, the AsKikaga period promoted a mingling of the provin- 
cial military feudal society with the older metropolitan civilian society 
of Kyoto The Ashikaga shoguns, unlike their predecessors, set up 
their residence n- Muromachi, a quarter of Kyoto This meant that the 
military caste gravitated to Kyoto, where it could not but be influenced 
by the old avilian culture of Hewn Military men who rose to power 
m these unpredictable years coveted the cultural trappings which that 
newly found wealth could buy in the capital Merchants, and to some 
degree, artisans, profiled by the extravagance of the provincial military 
upstarts, but die peasant farmer found no relief from the extoruons of 
government officials and landlords Family loyalties to a large degree 
superseded clan loyalues. 

In this maze of economic, political, and social maladjustment, growth 
ot the arts, however, was unprecedented This seeming contradiction 
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may be explained in a number of ways. The feudal gentry who flocked 
to the capital sought to hide their boorish background by displaying 
an interest in things cultural. The rough soldier became a leader of 
fashion. Thus the monks and the artists who possessed the heritage 
of an earlier age were sustained and became the cultural leaders of the 
Ashikaga. It was a period, as noted, when Zen Buddhism flourished. 
In a military age, it is significant that it increased its power by peaceful 
means. A revival was also noticeable in the indigenous cult of Shinto. 
Although Shinto had been relegated to a secondary position by the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, it was far from being completely lost. Shinto 
was, it would seem, inseparable from the Japanese consciousness both 
in its relationship to the throne and in the simple concepts of nature 
worship on which it was based.^^ 

The extravagance and the dissipation of the age were reflected in the 
architecture patronized by the Ashikaga shoguns. Vast sums were ex- 
pended on the Kinkakuji (Golden Pavilion) and the Ginkakuji (Silver 
Pavilion). Wealthy barons rivalled each other in the construction of 
costly palaces and in indulgence in aesthetic dmusements, while in con- 
trast, squalor infested the countryside, and an impoverished emperor 
sought a livelihood by selling examples of his own calligraphy. The 
•\yealthy, too, could afford to pass their time in the practice of a new 
diversion, the cha-no-yti (tea ceremony), by which sophisticated virtues 
such as urbanity and courtesy were developed. Those members of 
genteel society who so desired enriched the aesthetic nature through 
the arc of if^ebana (flower arrangement). These and other refinements 
of an artificial, corrupt, and profligate society produced, nevertheless, 
some of Japan’s greatest artists — names such as Sesshu, Chodensu, Ma- 
sanobu, and Motonobu. Their exquisite designs found expression not 
only on the utensils used in the tea ceremony, on flower vases and mural 
scrolls, but also on the elaborate masks and robes worn by actors in the 
newly developed No or lyrical drama.^" 

THE ERA^ OF DICTATORS, 1568-1615 

The restoration of stable government in Japan following the political 
anarchy of the Ashikaga shogunate was the work of three men of ex- 

“Sir George Sansotn observes that Shinto, when least influential, retained a greater 
vitality tlian is admitted by those critics who attribute its revival in the nineteenth century 
to conscious and deliberate polincal motives. Cf. Sansom, Japan, 369. 

”2Vo means “ability." The No drama, developed during the Ashikaga period, pos- 
sessed remote origins. In its early forms it was little more than a kind of “rhythmic 
posturing” to the accompaniment of drums and other instruments. The dramatic ele- 
ments of lyrical drama were later introductions. 
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the VICIOUS religious intolerance Ewi^se. I£ anything, 
revealed a tendency to religious indifference rather than a 
the fanaucism of the zealot. 

The most striding rehgious dtvcloptnent of the Kama 
tvas the growh o£ ^n Buddhism Zca doctrines had be? 
early as the Kara penod, but Zen as a separate sect appea 
shogunate- Zen cast aside tint formolae of instiiutionah 
and faith in the saving pov.cr of a redeemer Salvatii 
achieved only thiough the vndiMdual’s effort to discover 
0* the universe. The broad and intense appeal made by Zer 
vn the Eghung men of the Bahufu may be explained \ft a 
Ways Zca was self reliant, did not depend on jcnptures, 
cumbered by any intncaie philosophy Its stern iniunttio 
anunation, its freedom from the emotional, its stress upon ir 
— each and all of these made an appeal to the niggrf wa, 
Bakufu. Zen as the religion of the soldier was to become ii 
ecntutics a vital lafiuence m the imellecnial, the social, and 
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(later known as Tokyo) . Like Yoritomo, he sought freedom from the 
enervating influences and traditions of the Imperial Court which, as for- 
merly, remained at Kyoto. But Yedo was not to be merely a second 
Kamakura. lyeyasu conceived the new capital to be not only the mili- 
tary camp of the former Bakufu but also the political, commercial, and 
cultural center of the state. From Yedo Castle, today the permanent 
residence of the emperors, lyeyasu and successive Tokugawa shoguns 
ruled Japan. The shogun, himself, and his bureaucracy ruled directly 
a fourth of the country, including most of the important cities. Officers 
of this government were drawn exclusively from the hereditary vassals 
of the Tokugawa clan— the daimyo (lords, literally “great name”) and 
the samurai (knights). The remainder of the country was divided 
among other daimyo. Of these, some 50 percent were known as fudai , 
(inside lords), since they too were either branch families or vassals of the 
Tokugawa. The remainder, the tozama (outside lords), were regarded 
as potential foes of the shogunate. Outstanding among such clans were 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen, all of which were later to win 
fame as “the western clans” and as the leaders of the Restoration of 
1868. Inasmuch as these clans possessed great wealth and constituted 
the greatest potential threat to the shogunate, they were subjected to 
numerous restrictions and disabilities. They were excluded from all 
offices in the Yedo government. The daimyo were required to spend 
every second year at the shogun’s capital (the law of sani^in I^otai) 
and to leave their wives and children as permanent hostages of their 
loyalty to the shogunate. The tozama were excluded from the em- 
peror’s court at Kyoto and were not permitted to form alliances among 
themselves. Also, in the early years of the Tokugawa regime, feudal 
holdings were redistributed so as to place fudai lords at strategic points 
where they might crush attempted tozama risings against the shogun- 
ate, The building of feudal castles was strictly limited, if not pro- 
scribed. The movement of travellers from one province to another was 
carefully checked. Where surplus wealth might encourage a tozama 
lord to revolt, the shogun did not hesitate to “honor” such lord with a 
command to expend it on public works. As late as 1753 the daimyo of 
Satsuma was ordered to repair at great cost the levees of the Eliso River, 
750 miles from his fief. By these and other means, the shogunate was 
able to maintain predominance over the tozama lords while at the same 
time leaving them complete autonomy in the government of their fiefs. 
Even in the matter of revenue, the daimyo within each fief retained 
full administrative power, levying and collecting taxes according to the 
laws of the fief. The system was thus pre-eminently feudal. The rev- 
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aptTOMl abilify Oda Mobuna^ Toyoionu Hideyoshi, and ToW 
ga^ lycyasu » NobuMga (1534 1582), the son o£ an obscure feudal 
chieftain, after budding and consdidating a military following, oa^ 
pied Kyoto, and, by 1563 wth the overthrow of the last of the 
Ashikaga, was installed as shogun de /arto With the aid of bu pnn* 
apal general, Hidcyoshi, and hts effective ally lyeyasu, Nobuoaga ^ 
ncd his conquests against his remaining feudal nvali and, in particular, 
against the mihtani monkish orders of the Buddhist church whose 
power stood as a barrier to the establishment of any centralized ai^ 
thonty So successful was NtAunaga in his conquest of the church aoo 
of feudal rivals Uiai at the tune of his death (1532) he controlled niwt 
than half of the provinces of Japan 
This work of unification was carried on by Hidcyoshi (1536-l^)i 
who in 1534, was created ^tvampaJ^u (regent or civil dictator) by da 
emperor It is signficani that men of Hideyoshi's power still coveted 
tides bestowed by a neglected and pcnmlcss court. By 1587, Hidcyoshi, 
by breaking the resistance of the Satsuma clan, completed bis cooquett 
of Kyushu Three years later, he could regard huxiseli as the lOiliotT 
master of all Japan His miliury ambioon, hoNvever, was not sausfiot 
In 1592 and again in 1597 he dispatched armiea, numbering as masy 
as 200,000 men, to Korea wnth the avowed purpose of conquering ChiQf 
Only the death of the Japanese Napoleon in 1^3 brought these unhappy 
and aggressive exploits to a close. 

Out of the civil war which followed the passing of Japan's greate* 
military genius, poiixr passed into the viaonous hands of lycyasu 
(Batll”' of Sekigahara, 1600) By 1615, opposition had been completely 
suppressed and the foundations laid for the last and greatest of th* 
shogunaics— the Tokugawa. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE TOKUGAWAS, 1603-1868 
Hidcyoshi had conquered die barons, it remained for lycyasu and 
his successors to build and consolidate a political, sonal, and economic 
structure that would preserve the conquest The son of Hidcyoshi was 
set aside (and later slun),and in 1603 lyeyasu accepted from the throne 
the coveted tide of shoguru Japan now entered upon a period of 
erntnent more stable than any die had previously en)oycd. lyc)^ 
broke with the past by bmldiug a new capital m eastern Japan, Ycdn 
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(later known as Tokyo). Like Yoritomo, he sought freedom from the 
enervating influences and traditions of the Imperial Court which, as for- 
merly, remained at Kyoto. But Yedo was not to be merely a second 
Kamakura. lyeyasu conceived the new capital to be not only the mili- 
tary camp of the former Bakufu but also the political, commercial, and 
cultural center of the state. From Yedo Castle, today the permanent 
residence of the emperors, lyeyasu and successive Tokugawa shoguns 
ruled Japan. The shogun, himself, and his bureaucracy ruled directly 
a fourth of the country, including most of the important cities. Officers 
of this government were drawn exclusively from the hereditary vassals 
of the Tokugawa clan — the daimyo (lords, literally “great name”) and 
the samurai (knights). The remainder of the country was divided 
among other daimyo. Of these, some 50 percent were known as fudai 
(inside lords), since they too were either branch families or vassals of the 
Tokugawa. The remainder, the tozama (outside lords), were regarded 
as potential foes of the shogunate. Outstanding among such clans were 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen, all of which were later to win 
fame as “the western clans” and as the leaders of the Restoration of 
1868. Inasmuch as these clans possessed great wealth and constituted 
the greatest potential threat to the shogunate, they were subjected to 
numerous restrictions and disabilities. They were excluded from all 
offices in the Yedo government. The daimyo were required to spend 
every second year at the shogun’s capital (the law of sankin \otai) 
and to leave their wives and children as permanent hostages of their 
loyalty to the shogunate. The tozama were excluded from the em- 
peror’s court at Kyoto and were not permitted to form alliances among 
themselves. Also, in the early years of the Tokugawa regime, feudal 
holdings were redistributed so as to place fudai lords at strategic points 
where they might crush attempted tozama risings against the shogun- 
ate. The building of feudal castles was strictly limited, if not pro- 
scribed. The movement of travellers from one province to another was 
carefully checked. Where surplus wealth might encourage a tozama 
lord to revolt, the shogun did not hesitate to “honor” such lord with a 
command to expend it on public works. As late as 1753 the daimyo of 
Satsuma was ordered to repair at great cost the levees of the Kiso River, 
750 miles from his fief. By these and other means, the shogunate was 
able to maintain predominance over the tozama lords while at the same 
time leaving them complete autonomy in the government of their fiefs. 
Even in the matter of revenue, the daimyo within each fief retained 
full administrative power, levying and collecting taxes according to the 
laws of the fief. The system was thus pre-eminently feudal. The rev- 
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touts of the shogunate were not national, they were denied from dw 
vast Tokugawa estates The anoies were likewise feudal The Tokii- 
gawa forces were comjwsed of the direct feudal retainers of the clan, 
though in time of emergency the barons might be called upon to fur 
nish contingents of fighting men The very existence of these semi 
independent feudal armies tvas, obviously, an ever present threat to the 
shogun s authority This was particularly true in western Japan, the 
home of the tozana lords 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF TOKUGAWA JAPAN 


The Tokugawas had created a system of centrahted feudalism 
While their rule was as yet less than 40 years old (1640), they had 
adopted and enforced a national polity of exclusion and seclusion, 
which, though isolating Japan from the world about her, conferred 
upon her more than two centuries of unbroken peace Mihtary power, 
astute statecraft and freedom from foreign influence all contributed p 
the unprecedented stabihty of the early Tokugawa government The 
foundation of that stabihty was, however, social as well as pohneaU 
Tokugawa administrators sensed the importance of maintaining tie 
economic and social /r<jrKf quo Their efforts were therefore directed 
toward the creation of a crystallized soaal order During 6ie coastiat 
civil strife of the Ashikaga period, men of ambition might rise iroffl 
fowfy origin to positions of pnvilcge. No such shifung svas to be 
permitted under the new dicutorship The soaal order under the 
Tokugawas was rigid and eonvenuonal 


At the peak of the social edifice was the emperor, who with his 
civihan court nobihty, the ^«fe, resided at Kyoto In matters of thco 
teucal honor, the emperor and his court were unrivalled, but since they 
were wnihout property, they were dependent on income granted by the 
shogun and w ere sub,ect to the commands and the supervision of liedo, 
thus iheu honor was liitlc more than a hollow pretense. 

S^nd m the soaal scale stood the feudal nobility of various grades, 
j j ^ . *“Ogun hunselL The datmyo might lack that essence of 

una^terated honor on which the QvJan court was fed, but what be 
lacked in honor, he possessed m the abundant material wealth which 
flowed from his feudal fief Ranking below the diemyo were lie 
^aramofo who were laser vassals of the Tokugawa, and the go\emn 
Who hUed minor administrauvc posts in the shogunate Below these 
again were the the kmghu or hereditary fighung men They 

reserved the privilege of wearing the two swords, the badge of knight 
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hood. Their incomes, paid by their lord, were small, as befitted men 
trained to live a frugal and austere life and to find happiness in the 
honor of their calling. During the Tokugawa period there were some 
two million of these samurai, representing about 'JOOjOOO households. 
Since after 1615 there were no longer any wars to fight, the samurai 
became a social parasite living upon the toil of the peasantry. 

Contrasted sharply with the above gradations of aristocratic and 
privileged society W'ere the commoners. Even here social distinctions 
were no less severe. The farmer, in matters of honor at least, was the 
aristocrat of the plebs. He provided the rice on wltich his social su- 
periors fed more generously than did he himself. His was the honor 
not only to produce the food but also to pay a good portion of the taxes. 
In return, he was conceded a “living,” sometimes only a bare existence, 
and a generous share of social honor among his fellow commoners. 
Some of the more fortunate farmers might on occasion be elevated to 
the samurai class. In the case of the Satsuma clan, some of the samurai 
were also farmers. Generally speaking, however, the farmer could 
count on few rewards in a life of incessant toil. Privileged society paid 
lip service to the value of agriculture, but in practice it showed little 
concern for the agriculturist. 

Next in the social scale of plebian society was the artisan, whose hon- 
ored position was logical in a state dominated by the military man. 
The artisan fashioned the sword, and the sword was the soul of the 
samurai. Artistic craftsmanship was its own reward. 

Below the artisan was tlie merchant, who enjoyed the contempt of 
society as a whole. He produced nothing, so it was thought, yet he 
waxed rich by disposing of what others had produced. During the 
Tokugawa period, the merchant’s power greatly increased until through 
his growing control of the national wealth he could exploit the privi- 
leged classes just as these classes exploited the peasant. 

.Finally,, at the bottom of the social scale were the eta, scarcely to be 
counted as members of human society. The eta were bound to heredi- 
tary occupations* involving some form of pollution, or social ostracism: 
those who handled the bodies of the dead, executioners, beggars, and 
professional entertainers. 

THE SOCIAL PATTERN~5t/5H/DO 

The intellectual pattern of this military-feudal society was the ethical 
philosophy of Bushido, the Way of the Warrior. It was derived in part 
from Confucian doctrine. Since the Tokugawa shoguns recognized 
that their continued power depended on maintaining the political, eco- 
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nomic, and social status quo and since die £oundauons of their society 
were deeply rooted in the past, they adopted this past, at least such por 
tioas of It as were conven eni, asdic model both for the present and the 
future. They sought indeed to make their parucular order an unchang 
mg order Tliey real zed, however, that i£ they were to £rc«e society, 
they must subject the conunoners as well as the privileged feudal classes 
to a conventional code o£ social behavior more formal than anything 
Japan had pres lously known S«Kh a code was provided by Bushido 
The terra Bushido is of comparauxcly recent origin. The cult, or the 
set of ideas of wh.ch it u the label, is, on the contrary, of ancient origin. 
These ideas were analogous lO some degree to European concepts of 
chivalry Pnnaplcs in the code of Bushido varied from time to tune. 
They did not become highly coovcnuonahzed until well into the Toku- 
gawa period and then b^mc so, as already indicated, to serve a specific 
political objective of the rubng mihiary caste. Historically, the phi- 
losophy found Its origins m early CDOccpnons of the soldier $ duty In 
periods of strife there was need for standards of loyalty among fighting 
men Thus “rectitude, courage, benevolence, politeness, sincerity 
honor disdairi of money, and self-control consuiuted a set of ideals 
poinung the way for the samurai Since virtue is only as strong as 
those who profess us ptacuce, it may be auumed ibai ibe tamurat rarely 
achieved the philosophical ideal In the early days of feudahsm, this 
warrior code was largely a mere sentiment between lord and vassal 
based on direct personal service and contact m battle, but in the 
Tokugavia period it assumed (he form of a tangible and systematized 
creed for controlling in umes of peace the turbulent qualities of the 
samurai Furthermore, the period of peace imposed by Tokugawa 
supremacy made it more than ever Dcccssary to control the cocunoners 
and in particular the rising middle classes UnrAirfo therefore achieved 
a new significance as an ethical guide applied by ihc rulers to privileged 
and unprivdeged society ahVe. 
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EARLY WSTERN CRUSADERS 

T he history of Western contacts with the Far East is a long and 
fascinating story. It reaches back into the pre-Christian Era. 
These pages, however, are concerned only with years that are distinctly 
modern and contemporary — ^the nineteenth and tsventieth centuries. 
But modern events find their origins in the remote past. A study of the 
French Revolution involves some delving into the much earlier society 
of feudalism. And so, in seeking to understand the conflicts between 
the West and the Far East during the past century and a half, it will be 
of advantage to review, even superficially, events and problems of earlier 
centuries. What, then, was this pre-nineteenth century heritage in the 
relations of Europe and the Far East.? 

THE EARLIEST REFERENCES TO CHINA , 

The time at which Europe gained its first knowledge of China is not 
- known with certainty. Perhaps it was as early as t he sixth or even the 
seventh century b. c. In 128 b.c. the Chinese empero r Wu Ti-d isoatched 
the embassy of Chang Ch’ien into west central Asia. The results of 
this mission were notable. Force and diplomacy extended Chinese in- 
fluence west of the Pamir divide; regular communication with western 
Asia was established; and, finally, an indirect trade between China and 
Europe developed.^ 

"Thus there grew at the be^nning of the Christian Era a remarkable 
overland ^ raffic in silk from China to the Roman World . The direct 
overland route stretched from Antioch through Samarkand, Kashgar, 
Lop-nor, and across Central Asia to the Sera metropolis of Ch’ang-an in 
western China. Alternate water routes extended from the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf to western India, whence they joined the land route by 
way of Khotan, or continued eastward by the sea route as far as the 
modern Hanoi in Indo-China. This traffic was due primarily to the 

’^For a detailed account of early relations between Europe and China consult G. F. 
Hudson, Europe and China (London, 1931), which covers the period to 1800. 

See also, Harry E. Burton, The Discovery of the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1932), 
90-10-1. 
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Roman demand for silk, noi to any Chinese demand for the products 

of Rome 

The European demand for Chinese silk continued during the first six 
centuries of the Christian Era In the sixth century, however, “the 
smuggled moth was producing silk in Europe, where the silk industry 
had been established at Constantinople The Roman World, and ulti 
matcly Europe as a whole, were freed from dependence on China’s siIL 
The early romance of the China trade was for the time being ended 

The sixth century 1 kev/isc niinessed the rise m Central Asia of the 
Turks and their advance westward until they had effected diplomatic 
contacts with the Roman Wotid at Constantinople. This did not lead 
to direct Roman contacts with China, but it created in Byzantine Greek 
literature, from Turkish sources, the most revealing picture of China to 
appear in European literature prior to the accounts of Marco Polo 
This was the work of Simocaiia, an Egypuan Greek, writing about 630 
But, though Europe had lost lu interest m China, the annals of the 
T ang dynasty contain much on the population and wealth of Byzan* 
tium 


THE NESTORIAN MISSIONS 

When Christianity, in one or other of lU various forms, first reached 
China is not known Tradition would have « that 5aim Thomas 
preached there More substantial evidence attaches to the work of the 
Ncsiorian missionaries The Persian Church augmented by Ncstonan 
c L had by the close 

of the fifth century become Nesiotun m docuine. Its missionaries 
were acuve m Mesopoumia. India, and Central Asia, and from there 
finally reached China The record of this Ncstonan effort has been 
preserved on a monument erected at Sian in 781, though nor discovered 
until the seventeenth century From this and other sources it now ap- 
^ars that the Nestor, ans reached Tatig China about 633, where they 
S O,?, i’';"' u Churthn built m Kv- 

mt I"' “Tt''" it apptats m 

Lnsne. tolerated for two centuries, until, in 845, the ms- 

iE Lr*'"' ^ ^ 'mperor to renounce their pnestly 

to cease to pervert the msuiutions of the country ” * 

I/I th« «pelli,g *^*‘*‘‘ romaaBstiQo) 

whKh ha. „« b«n 

The beguuuoj T»ng /lyiowy name was Chang^n. not H.ian 

be prepared to face 

of^romamza^r ***"*” “ *"4 horn Tatyrog form. 

Coodnch yf SAon Ktiiorj of Ckiette FnfU (New YorL 19«) 128 IW 
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THE ARAB TRADE 

In Chinese history the period of the Five Dynasties (907-960) and of 
the Sung dynasty (960-)279), though marked by political weakness, was 
nevertheless distinguished for cultural brilliance. The Chinese - were 
moving southward and thereby were increasing the relative importance 
of the Yaa^ze Valle'{ ^nd the southern coast, A very considerable 
foreign trade was conducted at Ch’iian-chou (Zayton) in Fukien, and 
at; Canton in Kwang<-ung. This trade was both encouraged and 
rigidly controlled by th^ Sung emperors, who derived a substantial rev- 
enue from it. Most of the foreign merchants i n this trade were Moslem 
Arabs, who in general seem to have been well treated, were permitted 
to settle in the country, to t ake Chinese wives, to adju st disputes among 
themselve s according to their own taws, and, in some cases, to hold high 
office in the state. Th^^te was, too, among these southern foreigners a 
colony of Jews. It wa# this Arab trade which was to carry eventually 
to Europe a knnwlpHgf> of Chinese tea . Meanwhile, Islam straddled the 
tirade routes between Europe and the Far East while Europe’s energies 
were consumed in the inonstrous political failure of the Crusades. 'Fol- 
lowing close upon these disasters came the Mongol invasions of Europe. 
The time had come wb^D in Europe bodi church and state would seek 
an escape from this ne\^ challenge from Central Asia.'* 

THE RENEWAL OI^ EUROPEAN INTEREST IN CHINA 

Christian Europe wtis beset in the thirteenth century by unpre- 
cehenteh hangers. On "soufn uirh 'sutifiieaSi. Vay iaiKitrcdi •power 
of Islam. Directly to the east was the rising threat of the Mongol Em- 
pire,'whose armies in 1222 invaded Europe and defeated the Russians 
on the Dnieper, Simuh^ueously other Mongol armies were advancing 
eastward upon North China. Before the close of the thirteenth century, 
the empire built by Chingiz Khan and his successors sprawled across 
the map of Eurasia from the western borders of Russia to the Pacific. 
Trade routes from Europe to China, closed for more than four centuries, 
were again opened. Europe was soon to expand upon the meager 
knowledge of China which it had gained in the days of the silk trade. 
The motives inspiring Rew European interest in China and the 
empire of the Tatars wore various. Christian Europe was not averse to 
the possibility of an alli^^nce with the Mongols and the Chinese against 
the Moslems. The Cr^s^des, quite apart from their spiritual results, 
had created a new demand for, the wares of the East. Finally, the 


‘Goodrich, A Short History' 147-149. 
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Roman Catholic Church recognized m some measure the new oppOT- 
tumty to cany Chruuanity to the pagan world Faith, fear, and the 
desire for material gam combined to inspire the embassies which Europe 
was soon to dispatch into Central Asu and the Far East. 

The first ambassador of the Catholic Church was a Franciscan, John 
de Plano Carpmi He delnered a papal letter to the Great Khan at his 
Mongolian capital in 12^ The Khan’s reply was not encouraging. 
Instead of agreeing to accept Chiistianity.he counselled the Pope to pro- 
ceed to the East aod there pay homage to the Mongol power. The next 
Christian missions to the East nere sent by Louis IX of France The 
first of these, headed by Andrew of Longomcau and designed to secure 
a treaty of alliance against the Moslems, was rebuffed m 12-49 TTie sec- 
ond of Louis’ embasaes, sent m 1252, was in charge of a Flemish Fran- 
ascan, William of Rubruck. He, like Carprni, was received at ihe 
camp of the Great Khan m Mongolia Neither of them reached China, 
though both recorded the inforaiauon they obtained concerning that 
country 

THE POLOS IN CHINA 

Kublai Khan, as ruler of the eastern Mongol dormnioDS, tet up his 
capital at Cambaluc (Khanbaliq. the modern Peking or Pei-p’ing) In 
1264 There the Khan received two Veneuan merchants, Nicolo pnd 
Maffeo Polo, «hos< travels m Asia had been prompted by neither po- 
litical nor religious but rather by commercial, motives How, however, 
they were commissioned by the Khan with letters to the Papacy asking 
that a hundred Kholarly missionaries be sent to the Mongol capital 
The Papacy responded by dispatchrng two Ijoramicans who turned 
back to Europe before die yourney was well begun. The Polo brothers, 
less timorous than their ccclcsiastrcal brethren, returned in 1275 to Ku 
blai s capital, taking with them Nicolo's son Marco, All three entered 
the service of the Khan and continued to serve him for seventeen fcarsj 
enjoying both honor and advancement Tfie Book, of Marco Polo, wnt 
ten at the close of the century after the return of these intrepid travellers 
to Europe, gave to the West ns fim comprehensive picture of Chma- 
Matco records the existence m China of Europeans carried there capuve 
by the Mongols. His, too, was the first European account to record the 
name Zipangu (Japan) 

^ It was just as the Polos were returning for the second time to Europe 
mat the first zealous Roman missionary, John c^ Monte Comno, in 
m9, was carrying a papal letter to the Khan. Amving at C^baluc 
about 1293, he was permitted to preach, to erect a chinch, and to be as 
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sisted by missionaries sent subsequently to join him. In 1307 the Pope 
created him Archbishop o£ Cambaluc, and when, in 1328, Corvino died, 
there had been created a Christian community of several thousand en- 
joying the favor of the Mongol dynasty. This favor was a feature of 
the Mongol policy of cultivating foreign religions as a counterpoise to 
the Confucian philosophy of thdr conquered subjects, the Chinese. 
With the collapse of the Mongol rule in 1368, the Christian community 
established by Corvino appears to have vanished. Under the subse- 
quent Ming rulers foreign creeds and isms which had been patronized 
by the Mongols were suppressed. 

' The fall of the Mongol power interrupted the revival in the silk trade 

'between China and Europe. It also tended to center the attention of 
Europe upon the spice trade. During the period when the Mongols 
controlled Persia, prior to its conversion to Islam, Italian traders were 
permitted direct access to India. They were able easily to lower the 
fantastic prices charged by the Egj'ptian middlemen in the spice trade. 
Thus when the Mongol power fell and European traders could no 
longer trade directly with India, but on the contrary were subject to the 
exactions and wars of a hostile Islam, a demand was thereby created 
for a new route to the land of spices. This demand was created just 
at a time when the European conception of India and the Far East was 
overcoming the incredulity which had greeted the accounts of Marco 
Polo.= 

THE ALL-SEA ROUTE TO CHINA 

From as early as 1291 Europe had played with the idea of a sea route 
to the East. Not until two centuries later was this dream brought to 
fulfillment when, in 1488. Portuguese navigators reached and passed the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ten years later (1498-1499), Vasco da Gama 
reached Calicut in India from Lisbon, and returned with a valuable 
cargo of pepper. Successors of da Gama reached Malacca in 1511. 
From these advanced trading posts, which now for the first time could 
be reached by an unbroken sea voyage, the Portuguese advanced to 
Java, Siam, Indo-China, and the southern coasts of China Proper. 
Meanwhile, they had, by their naval warfare against the Arabs, become 
the commercial masters of the Arabian Sea. The Portuguese could con- 
template with satisfaction their control of the sea route from Lisbon to 
Malacca. 

The China which Portuguese traders were soon to visit was ruled by 


“For convenient readings on European knowledge o£ China during the early and 
medieval periods, see Henry Yule, Cathay and the IVay Thither (2 vols., London, 1866). 
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bst of the great Chinese dynasties the Ming (1 J6S-1644) The first 
century of Ming rule had been a period of commercial and maritime 
Vigor dominated by a forceful naval diplomacy Chinese fleets penc 
traced the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean returning with 
tnbucc bearing embasiies After 1^, when the Ming capital was 
moved from Nanking to Peking, mariUmc interests svere subject to m 
creasing neglect Yet some remnants of the trade renutned, for when 
Portugal sem ssary, Albucjuerque, reached Malacca, he found aphmese 
trading squadron of fixe junks* 

THE FIRST PORTUGUESE REACH CHINA 
The first Portuguese reached China from Malacca iii 1514 This was 
a commercial and unofficial enterprise, and though the mariners were 
not permuted to land they disposed of their goods at a considerable 
profit This auspicious beginning led m 1517 to an official Portuguese 
mission headed by Thomas Pires who was conducted to Canton m a 
pepper laden Portuguese squadron commanded by Fcrnam d Andrade. 
The embassy w as xxell received at Canton and permission was requested 
for It to proceed to Peking In this it was supported by the Canton 
merchants whose commercwl interests had been funheied lempotaiily 
by the arrival of the Portuguese m Malacca Accordingly, in 1519 Pir« 
was ordered tw j roceed to Peking But no sooner had he reached the 
capital than be was hustled back to Canton and imprisoned In 15Z2 
the Chinese attacked and destroyed the Portuguese trading post at Can 
ton ihaugh another which survived lot some years was soon established 
nearby at Lappa Later, Portuguese traders were driscn from Ningpo 
and Amoy These misfortunes arc not difficult to explain Reports 
had already reached the Ming court that the Portuguese, far from ^mg 
bent solely on peaceful commerce, were intent on conquest. Mean- 
while, too Simon d Andrade, a brothet of Fertvam, v?ho had reached 
Canron w iih a Portuguese license to uade, had outraged Chinese official 
dom by his insolence and by piratical forays along the coast. Conse 
quentW, the Portuguese could blame only themselves lor thar diplo- 
mauc and commercial failure 

,1, and lawless regarding all Eattern peoples aslegiumate prey, 

ttiey [although professing Chnsuan.tyJ were htde if any belter than the con- 
temporary Japanese pirate* who pillaged the Chinese coasts. The Mmg 
China] can scarcely be censured for ueaung them as ficc- 

•Coodneh, A. Short H siory A to. 
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THE PORTUGUESE POST AT MACAO 

The informal trade and the intermittent conflicts waged by the Chi- 
nese and the Portuguese along the coasts as far north as Ningpo gave 
place in 1557 to a somewhat more 'formal intercourse. In this year the 
Portuguese established themselves at Macao, a small peninsula joined 
by a narrow neck of land to Hsiang Shan (Island of Hsiang), which lies 
in the delta to the south of Canton. Portuguese occupation of this deso- 
late spot appears to have been arranged quite informally, though in part 
it may have been a reward for assistance in the suppression of Chinese 
piracy. At all events the foreigners were permitted to remain, assisted 
to this end no doubt by a little well-placed bribery, and later by the pay- 
ment of an annual rent. Across the narrow isthmus, the Chinese con- 
structed a wall with one gate in order that the movements of the West- 
erners might be the better controlled. Here the Portuguese traders 
were under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities. They them- 
selves, however, were usually allowed to handle cases involving only 
their own subjects. Beyond this, Chinese control, territorial, judicial, 
and fiscal, was absolute.® It remained so until 1849, at which time the 
Portuguese began to persist in a claim to exclusive jurisdiction. Macao, 
nevertheless, was not recognized as Portuguese territory until 'the Pro- 
tocol of Lisbon was signed in 1887. Macao, from the time ‘when the 
Portuguese first settled there until the cession of Hongkong to Great 
Britain in 1842, remained the summer residence of Westerners engaged 
in the Canton trade. During the later nineteenth century its impor- 
tance declined steadily. 

CHINA’S POLICY AND THE PORTUGUESE TRADE 

The question naturally arises why China, after her expulsion of the 
Pires mission and her subsequent experience with the Portuguese law- 
lessness, tolerated these foreign merchants at all. In part it may be ex- 
plained by the tendency of the Chinese Imperial Court to assert an au- 
thority which it was either unwilling or unable to enforce. Certainly 
the emperor could not bestow his Imperial favor on surly Western bar- 
barians who had respect neither for the dignity of the empire nor for 
its control over neighboring tributary states. Yet if there was profit to 
be derived from a limited commerce with the barbarian, he might be 
permitted to trade informally at a few pons. This was practical and 
therefore good Chinese doctrine. Actually the Chinese merchants at 
Canton desired the trade; there were provincial officials who for a coto- 


®H, B. Morse, T/ie Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China (5 vo!s,, 
Oxford, 1926-29), I, 8-9. 
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siderauon rouW permit the uadc. and at Peking, metropolitan ofKoali, 
hkemsc for a consideration, might pref^od ignorance that there was any 
trade with the barbanan at aJ! The consequence was that the trade 
prospered while the question o£ diplotnatic recogniuoa svas ignored- 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
The redisco\ery of China by Portuguese traders renewed and intensi 
fied the missionary interest of the Roman Catholic Church. FraiKis 
Xavier who m 15^9 introduced Catholiosm to Japan, was the first 
zcalo’ in the new campaign to convert the Chinese, Xasner, however, 
died off the coist of Kwangtung (1552), thwarted in hit arabiiion to 
carry Catholic Chnstianity to China Several missionaricj who subsc 
quemlv sought to enter the country were denied admittance. From 
these failures came the rcsolsc lo uam in the Chtne« bnguage a selected 
group of Jesuits who might appeal to Ounesc officialdom not on re- 
ligious grounds but rather through other scholarly attainments. So it 
was that Matieo Rteci an Italun a student of maihemaucs and astron 
omy who had joined the Society of Jesus in 1571, came to hfacao in 
1582 At first prbed m the robes of a Buddhist monk, be contented 
hitnsclf with winning the interest and respect of Chinese officials 
through bis saentific knovsledge. His Buddhist robes were later dis- 
carded for the dress of a Chinese Confucian scholar, not inthout eiTeet, 
for in 1601 he recened permission to reside and preach in Peking, where 
he coniinucd to live tiniil his death m 1610’® 

The religious propaganda of Ricci his associates, and successors, based 
on their appeal to the scientific and scholarly inicrcsis of Chinese oSiaal 
dora met with notable success Among the converts were many prin- 
ces of the blood, mandarins, and other ojurtiers As aids in their rois- 


•TLe ipton ot {<»ngn U»4e «b>cb prrrjiled vadtr Ihe Rfiap k the key » th* 

polinco^onimeiaal difficuloe, wluch were to pbgve CJwai ttljJiooi wtth the ^^e»tcn^ 
powen iJufinj t’le bfcr eigiiietoth and b iKteentli ctotuntt. Under the Kingi, foreign 
tnde was renj dcred pnmji ly as aa tnilnimene for eeotmllitff the rasal «HteJ !»« »» 
a tou ce of goscounent tcrenue. Loot olBaak, however found >n tbu trade a doOr ID 
great wealth The tyjtctn worked wry weU wi eariy Ming limes but with the amral 
ot the Etoopeai barbanan* (the Portugueie aod ihoje who followed them) who did 
^ reos^ fbem^re* as tribuarwi u waa jubiectcd to new and powerful pressure*. 
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' sionary work, the Jesuits employed every intellectual, scientific, and 
mechanical device which the Europe of their day could- suggest: docks, 
horologicai instruments, gauges, glass prisms, mathemadcal and as- 
tronomical instruments, and geographical, architectural, literary, and re- 
ligious books. ORicci prepared for the Chinese a map of the world, on 
which he tactfully placed China in the middle; his followers corrected 
the Chinese calendar; others were appointed by the emperor to the post 
of state astronomer. A century' after Ried’s arrival at Canton, the 
K’ang-hsi emperor granted freedom of worship to the Roman churches 
throughout the empire. 

PERSECUTION AND ITS CAUSES 

These official favors did not exempt the missionaries from persecution. 
In 1616 and again in 1664 some of the Jesuits were expelled from Peking 
and forced to return to Canton or Macao. In fact it is surprising that 
in the seventeenth century there was not more persecution. Neo-Con- 
fucianism under the Ming emperors was inclined to be fixed and in- 
tolerant; Buddhism and Taoism were permitted but were regulated 
closely. The Imperial Court under the late Mings and under the first 
Manchu rulers did not look with favor on an exclusive, authoritarian, 
and dogmatic religion such as Catholidsm. Actually, seventeenth-cen- 
tury China, whatever its limitations may have been, was more tol- 
erant than Catholic Europe. At the very moment when the Papacy 
' was seeking tolerance for its monks in China, Alva, as agent of the 
Counter Rdormation, was seeking to crush by the sword heresy in the 
Netherlands. A Church which denied tolerance to Europe, insisted 
upon it from the Chinese. And when finally Christianity was pro- 
scribed by/Peking (1724), responsibility rested upon the missionaries 
rather than upon Chinese officialdom. 

the RITES CONTROVERSY 

For some fifty years after the arrival of Ricci, the Jesuits were the only 
Christian missionaries in China, but in the following century they 
were joined by representatives of the Dominicans (1631), the Francis- 
cans (1633), the Augustinians (1680), and the Paris Foreign Missions 
(1683). With the arrival of these competing orders, many of the poli- 
des tosvard doctrine and procedure which had been adopted by the 
Jesuits were attacked by the late comers. These disputes may be classi- 
fied under three heads, all of importance to the theological mind of the 
times. They involved the major question whether Christianity as prac- 
ticed by the Church should compromise with Chinese culture in order 
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to appear less antagonistic to Qunas political and social insututiow 
Under the first group of controwaes was the qucsuon whether Chi 
nese classi^l terms such as Tt«i (Heaven), known to all Chinese 
scholars, should he used by the missionary and given a Christian con 
notauon In the second group fell such questions as to whether Chi 
nese converts should be forbidden to engage m ceremonies honoring 
Confucius and the ancestors Finally there were numerous nusccl 
lancous problems Would the Chutch pcrtnit masses to be said for 
the souls of the non-Christian ancestors of [Chinese] Christians ^ ** 
Ricci and his immediate folloi^crs had recognized that if Christianity 
was to make progress in China it must accommodate lUclf to some of 
the beliefs and practices of Confuciatusm and ancestor tvorship Thus 
be maintained that the ceremonies to Confucius and to ancestors were 
civil and not religious acts Therefore a convert to Catholicism could 
panicip te in them without violating his rcbgion. Some of the Jesuits 
themselves doubted the moral basis of this liberal policy, but by the 
Frarciscans and by the Dominicans such practices were stoutly dpposed- 
Furjhermorei the Jesuits permitted use of the Chinese character T ten 
(Heaven) in referring to the Chruuan God The rival orders asserted 
that T ten<hu (Lord of Heaven) was the correct character These dis- 
putes raged on among the missionaries for the bener part of a-ceQtury> 
and finally were carried for settlement both to the emperor m Peking 
and to the Pope in Rome. In 1700 the Manchu K. ang hsi emperor de- 
cided m favor of the Jesuits while m Rome the Papacy supported their 
critics The resulting situation was ludicrous No missionary could 
go to China as a representauve of the Roman Church unless he accepted 
the Papacy as the final authority on the true significance of China s re- 
ligious ideographs such missionaries as accepted this authority, the 
hfanchu emperor w ould not receive The net result of this extraordi- 
nary episode was that in 172-4 all missionaries, save a few who were re- 
tained for saenufic work were expelled “ Despite this development, 
the Church fared better than n deserved, hlany of ns converts retained 


U ourtnt ^ H star, „/ Ckmuan \taaottt in C* an 132 135 Stjtcd m other 
^ QUesQon wjs how fir tbouU a camstun pamotate m ihe soaety in veluch 
T ^ 1^ Cbofth ot ihe tune the ((ueMioa appeared to be one ot life of death 

issues were oebaled b ttetly by the naal orden Paoonalutic nsalnes to wh ch pnests 
^e M onmuM were wiected and ulninatdy all eedevoiiical and learned Europe par 
Chutd. was concerned .t was silenced by Rome. 

dUci^on of 4e oeigm and deaelopment of atm mus onary fed 
Bsen >n Jf ** aereoteenth and eighteenth cenluno u 
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their faith, and courageous missionaries more interested in the work of 
salvation than in theological disputation entered China secretly at the 
risk of their lives to minister to the faithful and to win new converts.^^ 
Moreover, it should be noted that although in its spiritual mission the 
church had enjoyed only the most qualified success, the intellectual in- 
fluence of the Jesuits on late Ming China was very considerable. 

THE SPANIARDS REACH THE PHILIPPINES 

Less than a decade after the first Portuguese navigators reached Can- 
ton, Spanish explorers were crossing the Pacific after rounding Cape 
Horn. In March, 1521, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese by birth but 
sailing under the flag of Spain, discovered the Mariana or Ladrone 
(Robber) Islands, and later in the same month reached Samar in the 
Philippines. At Cebu, Magellan found a native population engaged in 
trade with China. Junks from Siam visited in Philippine waters, while 
in the markets of Cebu brass gongs and a variety of articles gave evi- 
dence of an extensive trade with the Chinese. 

The Spaniards, however, were not seeking the Philippines or China, 
but the Spice Islands which lay to the south. As it happened, these 
islands, by the line of demarcation of 1494, lay, as did also the Philip- 
pines, in the Portuguese half of the world. It was not, then, until some 
years later that Spain undertook conquest and exploration of the Philip- 
pines, Manila was founded in 1571, by which time the Chinese trade 
with the islands war considerable. In this trade the Spaniards were 
soon involved, for they had failed to find in the Philippines the coveted 
wealth of the Spice Islands, and they could not trade directly with China, 
which was recognized as lying within the Portuguese sphere. Herein 
lies the explanation of the rapid increase in the Chinese commerce with 
Manila and in the Chinese population of that city — an increase so rapid 
that Spanish colonizers resorted on a number of occasions to massacre. 
Some of Spain’s adventurers at Manila contemplated the conquest of 
China, naively suggesting that less than one hundred soldiers could 
handle the matter. 

THE DUTCH IN THE FAR EAST 

Fresh from their successful struggle for national independence, the 
Dutch re ached the Far East at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

“Commenting on the Bull "Ex quo singulari" of Pope Benedict XIV, July 11, 1742, 
which condemned Chinese ceremonies and chose the expression T’ten-chu for God, The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (London, 1908), III, 671-672, ohserves: "Rome having spoken, 
no more can he said here on the question, but it may be noted that the Bull “Ex quo 
singular!” was a terrible blow to the missions in China. ...” 
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Otjanration o£ Ac United Dulch Hast India Cmnpatiy iigrfized the 
emcrgiDg commercial supremacy o£ the Netherlands and its detenmna* 
tion, with England, to destroy the aJomal and mcrantde monopoly of 
Spam and Portugal The Dutch aueiaptcd to open trade at Canton 
m 1601, and again in 1607, but on both occasions permission was denied, 
probably at the msugauon ot the Portuguese at Maao. In retaliation, 
the Dutch attacked Macao unsuccessfully m 1622 Subsequent attack* 
on the Portuguese were conducted from a new Dutch base on the Pes- 
cadores Islands near Tanvan (Formosa) Here too the Dutch earned 
on trade with Chinese from die mainland, until under pressure from 
Chinese authorities they were forced to retire to Formosa (162-1) , where 
on the west coast of the island they constructed a factory (trading port) 
and a fort known as Zelandia CastcL Here the Dutch were advanta- 
geously situated for the development of their trade between the Hast In- 
dies and Japan, and for the formahziogof their relauont n ith China, In 
1662, however, they were driven from Formosa by Oieng CK'eng kung, 
known popularly as Koxinga, a partisan of the last Ming aspirants who 
had not yet be« suppressed by China’s new Maachu ruler*. Two 
decades later the Dutch, who meanwhile had assisted the Manchus SB 
the overthrow of Koxinga's mushroom state (Formosa, Amoy, aod pan 
of Fukien), were permitted, along with the English, to trade at Amoy, 
hut such were the exaaions of the Nfanchu miliury that the trade was 
soon virtually abandoned 

During the seventeenth and the eighteenth cvntvnet the Dutch jeot 
four embassies to Peking (1656 1667, 16S$.S6 and 1793) seeking formal 
contacts with the Manchu Court and commercial concessions The 
ambassadors were required to perform the humiluting i^oSOW' (nine 
prostrations), in return for which they received only meager commercial 
privileges After 1729 the Dutch traded regularly at Canton. 

The Dutch were the first representatives of the Protestant faith lO 
China. Though they sent no missionaries to the Far East, their traders, 
who had tasted the bitterness of religious persecution m Europe, did not 
fail To warn the Chinese against the political and social dangers mhcrcot 
in the Roman Catholic system, so which the spiritual allegiance of Chi 
nesc converts was uansferred from Peking to Rome. 

THE ENGLISH REACH CHINA 
Although the English had prcccdisl the Dutch m their efforts to 
r ^ *'P envoys were lost at sea in 

P ““ English vessel to «ath Canton was dispacchai in 1635 
by *e English East India Company This was foUowed by a squadron 
ot English vessels, commanded by Captain John Weddell, sent by the 
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Courteen Association. Weddell arrived at Macao in 1637, proceeded 
to Canton, met at first with opposition from the Chinese, hot was finally 
permitted to engage in trade. The English sent ships regularly to 
Canton after 1699, which is the date probably marking the beginning of 
their permabent factory there. 

Other European nations played an inconspicuous role in this early 
China trade. The first French ship to reach Canton arrived in 1698; 
the first Danish ship in 173T, the first Swedish ship in 1732; and the first 
Russian ship in 1753. The first American ship, The Empress of China, 
sailed for China in 1784. 

FIRST RUSSIAN CONTACTS WITH CHINA 

While western Europeans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were making their first contacts with China by the all-sea route, Rus- 
sians, too, were moving to the East by way of Siberia. These first ad- 
venturers were composed of a motley aggregation of explorers, fur 
tradersi and fugitives from the law. Some of them reached the Pacific 
slope, while across Siberia appeared permanent setdements at Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, Yakutsk, Nertchinsk, and other points. In far eastern Siberia 
there was a natural tendency for the Russians to move south into the 
valley of the Amur River. Here they came into conflict tvith tribal 
peoples who, theoretically at least, recognized the overlordship of China. 
•For some years there was intermittent conflict between the Russians and 
the Chinese at Albazin, a Muscovite outpost on the upper Amur. Not 
until 1689 was a boundary settlement effected by the Russo-Chinese 
Treaty of Nertchinsk, China’s first treaty with a Western power. As a 
result of this settlement, in which the Chinese negotiators were assisted 
by Jesuit advisers, Peking retained and extended its sovereignty over the 
Amur Valley. A number of Russian embassies were sent subsequendy 
to Peking during the eighteenth century. A setdement of the Russo- 
Chinese northwestern boundary was reached in 1727, and permanent 
trading posts were established on the frontier. Permission was also 
given for establishment of a Russian church in Peking, and China sent 
to St. Petersburg her only embassy to a foreign court. 

THE WEST DISCOVERS JAPAN 

When Marco Polo was writing of his adventures in China, he re- 
counted that 

% 

Chipangu is an Island toward the east [from China] in the high seas, 

. . . and a very great Island it is. The people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and are dependent on nobody. And I 
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can tell you the quanuty of gold they hare ts endless ... You must know 
that he [the king of this island] hath a great PaUcc tshich is entirely rwfed 
H th fine gold, just as our churches are roofed with lead, insomuch that it 
vsuuld scarcely ^ possible to estimate its value 

Marco Polo himself did not visit Japan What he wrote w-as based 
upon hearsay It tvas, indeed, more than two ccntuncs after the travels 
of the Polos before Europeans set toot on the shores of Japan The ac 
count generally accepted relates that in IH2 Portuguese sailors voyaging 
from Macao to Siam were Mown from their course to the shores of 
Tanegashjina, a small island off the southern coast of Kyushu, whwc 
dicy instructed the natives m the use of firearms These visitors yiere 
followed closely by Fernando Mendez Pinto, to whom the discovery of 
Japan is usually credited. too, appears to have impressed the Jap- 
anese with the admirable qualities of the gun More Portuguese ships 
soon appeared, for the feudal lords of southern Japan took readily to the 
idea of trade with the foreigncjs. 

These ccmmeroal contacts with southern Japan soon aroused‘the in 
terest of the Portuguese monks Francis Xavier, a Jesuit who had been 
preaching in Goa Travancore, and Malacca, was inspired to visi^ the 
Japanese mission field In this be was influenced by Anjiro (YajiroJia 
Japanese tvho had been carried to Goa on a Portuguese ship In com 
pany with a brother missionary Father Fernandez, XaMer landed ac 
Kagoshima in August, 1549 For more than two years he pursued w 
this new field the most successful mission of his life The Japanese far 
from repelling the foreigner, welcomed both his commerce and bis re 
hgion 

The [Portuguese] Merchants in exchange for their European and Itidian 
commodit es as raw silk fine stuffs dtuggs wines medicines, and a great 
variety of other both naiural and aruficul curiosities, became possessd of 
irtimciise treasures and the golden marrow of the country The fathers of 
the Society [of Jesus] on their ndc gaiad the hearts of the people, always 
greedy of no\elties by the meek and comfortable doctrine of the Gos- 
pel » 

THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
I^vicr during his stay m Japan moved from Kagoshima in Satsuma 
toH^o and later to Kyoto, vainly seeking an audience wth the em- 
it *253 rrr eiL Km- YoA, 1926) 

Engelbert Kaempfer T^eflwwyey/^pni (New yo,t, 1906) n 154 
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peror. In November, 1551, be left Japan, and died the following year 
off the coast of southern China. Other Jesuits, however, followed him 
to Japan, where their work soon testified to their vigorous spirit and to 
the tolerance of the Japanese. The missionaries were heard respect- 
fully by all classes of the people, including Buddhist priests. This may 
be accounted for pardy by certain similarities between the rites and cere- 
monials of Buddhism and Catholicism. Since, too, Catholicism was in- 
troduced directly from India, many Japanese assumed that it was a re-' 
formed Buddhism. Some of the Japanese feudal lords in their official 
edicts referred to Catholicism as “the New Buddhism from the Western 
Nations.” It may of course be questioned whether many of the Japa- 
nese converts possessed any profound understanding of the new Western 
religion, for it has been noted that “Japanese is a difficult language and 
Christianity is hard to explain.” 

Other causes, too, contributed to the early success of Christianity in 
Japan. The feudal barons desired the profits of the foreign trade, and 
those in southern Japan, where most of the trade was conducted, were 
eager to increase their own power at the expense of the shogun’s govern- 
ment. These barons observed the deference paid by the Portuguese 
traders to the missionaries. They concluded that where the missionary 
was, there too would be the trader. In Kyushu, the barons, on occasion, 
ordered the mass conversion of their retainers to Christianity and even 
instigated persecution of the Buddhists; but if no foreign ship arrived, 
the populace was as often commanded to revert to the native faith. 

Although the Japanese were attracted by the learning and .dignity of 
the Jesuits, they were at a loss to understand their intolerance. 

[The] . . . Jesuits did not study the feelings of others, and their zeal 
easily took the form of an aggressive bigotry, though it must be granted that 
they displayed a splendid courage which undoubtedly gained them the re- 
spect of the military class, Xavier . . . made the bad mistake of insisting 
that all the dead who had not been Christians during their lifetime would 
burn forever. To a people who had never believed seriously in the flames of 
hell, and who paid to the memory of their ancestors a most reverent devo- 
tion, this was a revolting doctrine.^® , 

Thus, while gaining many converts through one influence or another, 
the missionaries aroused bitter opposition to themselves and their creed. 
Their main strongholds were in Kyushu but they enioyed some success, 
too, in Kyoto, where a group of Jesuits was received by the shogun and 

“G. B. Sansora, Japan: A Short Ctdtural History (New York, 1931), -408. 
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can tell you the quanuty of goW they lu« i< cndlcjj * . . You must know 
that hr {the king o{ ih s island) hath s great Palace which H enUrcly roofed 
w iih fine gold just as cmr churches are roofed with fead, inwmutb thaa ii 
would scarcely be possible to esutnate stt value 

UsTco Polo himself did not visit Japan What he wrote was based 
upon hearsay It was, indeet^ mote than iwn centuries after the uavcis 
of the Polos before Europeans set foot on the shores of Japan The ac- 
count generally accepted relates that m 1W2 Portuguese sailors voyaging 
from Macao to Siam were bfown from thcit course to the shores of 
Tanegashima, a small island oil the southern coast of KyQshQ, where 
they instructed the nati'es in the use of firearms. These visitors yrcre 
foliawed closely by Fernando Mendez Pinto, to whom the dtscosery of 
Japan is usually credited. He, too appears to have impressed the Jap- 
anese with the admirable quahues of the gun More Portuguese ships 
soon appeared, for the feudal lords of southern Japan took readily to the 
idea of trade with the foitigners. 

These commcroal conucts with southern Japan soon aroused^the in 
leresi of the Portuguese monks Trancis Xavier, a Jesuit who bad been 
preaching m Goa, Trasaneore, and Malacca, vas inspired to visit the 
Japanese mission field In this he was influenced by Anjtm (Yajiro) a 
Japanese who had been carried to Goa on a Portuguese ship In com 
pany with a brother missionary Father Fernandez, Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima ux August IW Fot mote than two years he pursued «v 
ih $ new field the most successful mission of his Me. The Japanese, far 
from repelling the foreigner welcnmed both bis commerce and his re 
Iigion 

The (Ponuguescj hfcrchants in exchange for their European and Indian 
commotlit es as raw silk fine Muffs dtuggs wines medicines and a great 
variety of other both natural and amficul curios ties became possess d of 
irnmease treasures and the golden marrow of the country The fathers of 
the {of Jesus] on the r side ga nd the hearts of the people, always 

greedy of novelues by the meek and comforublc doctrine of the Gos- 
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A second embassy sent to Japan after Portugal had regained her inde- 
pendence from Spain failed also. ' 

JAPAN IN SECLUSION 

In this manner Japan entered upon a long period of exclusion and 
seclusion. The Dutch, to be sure, were permitted to carry on a limited 
trade confined to the island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor, and the 
Chinese could send a few junks annually to the same port. Except for 
these contacts Japan was excluded from the outside world, and was to 
remain so for more than two centuries. It was indeed an extraordi- 
nary shift from the original policies of lyeyasu. What would have hap- 
pened had Japan not adopted the policy of exclusion lies in the field of 
speculation. It is suggestive, however, to recall that during the period 
of exclusion (1638-1854) the Western powers built and consolidated 
their~colonial empires. Had Japan been in more intimate touch with 
world affairs perhaps she too would have played a leading role in those 
struggles. 
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slio by Nobunaga (1568), who befncmW ihcm m ks dcftre to curb the 

poliDcal power of Buddhism 

THE SPANUBDS IN JAPAN 

Until 1592 the Portuguese were the only Europeans to reach Japan. 
When Philip H o£ Spain ascended die throne o£ Portugal in 1581, he 
confinned his Portuguese sul^cm m the exclusive nght to the Japan 
trade. Four years later the Papacy oonferred upon the Jesuits the sole 
tight to enter Japan as irussionancs. It was just at this time (1591), that 
Hidcyoshi planning the conquest of China, sent an embassy to Manila 
demanding that the Spaniards there recognize them as their suzerain 
The Spanish governor sent two missions w Japan, carrying among thar 
number four Franascan friars, who, ui the guise of ambassadors, entered 
Japan m violation of the papal order Other priests who soon followed 
were permitted to remain on the understanding that they should not 
preach Christianity Having accepted this prohibitioa, the pnests pro* 
ceeded immediately to violate it by conducting services in Nagasaki, 
Kyoto, and Osaka. Hideyoshi had at first been disposed favorably to- 
ward the foreign priest^ but he bad become suspicious of pohucal un 
pheatioas in the Jesuit policy and conduct In confirmation of hia fears, 
be now observed the Spaoish priests opoily defying his authonty, and 
promoiiog as in China sectarian fei^s with iheir Jesuit colleagues 
Finally, the idle boasting of a Spanish pilot to the effect that the mis* 
sionary was preparing the way for pohucal conquest led Hideyoshi to 
act. In February 1597, six Franciscans, three Japanese Jesuits, and 
seventeen Japanese laymen were crucified at Nagasaki In cxplanauon 
of this vigorous act it should be noted that ten years earlier, Hideyoshi, 
after subduing th- datmyo of Satsuroa, where most of the Cbrnlians 
hied, had issued an edict ordering the foreign missionanes to leave 
Japan wthm twenty days This edict was directed against the pnests 
not against their rchgion, for the Japanese desired to continue the Portu- 
guese trade. The edict was in consequence modified to permit priests 
to accompany the Portuguese ships but not to remain in Japan But 
for a number of reasons the law was not enforced effectively Pnests 
defied the law, some of them were prt«ecicd by friendly barons in 
Kyushu, Hideyoshi s attention was diverted both by war at home and 
Miroad. Thus, when the first crucifixions occurred in 1597, the Spanish 
? j iguorancc of the bw Hideyoshi, it will be ob- 

did not interfere with die Jesmts. Probably he feared stoppage 
Dt the valuable Portuguese trade 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF lYEYASU 

With the passing of Hideyoshi (1598), political control in Japan 
passed into the hands of Tofcugawa lycyasu, the able founder of the 
last great shogunate. lycyasu’s views on foreign policy and trade were 
probably more enlightened than any which prevailed even in Europe at 
the time. During his rule dtc Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
and tlie English were all welcomed in Japanese ports. The exclusion 
edict against foreign priests was not revoked; neither was it enforced. 
Spanish monks from Manila again entered Japan, and in 1608 the Pa- 
pacy rescinded the restriction which had granted the field solely to the 
Jesuits. ^ 

In 1600 the first Dutch ship reached Japan. It tvas one of a fleet of 
five vessels which had sailed by way of the Straits of Magellan, and, 
blown from its course, sought shelter in tlte Japanese harbor of Bungo. 
The pilot of the vessel was an English sailor. Will Adams, who, because 
of his natural wit and ability, was promptly employed by lyeyasu as ad- 
viser in matters of commerce and navigation. Other Dutch iihips ar- 
rived in 1609, and a Dutch factory was built at Hirado, an island near 
Nagasaki, News of these successes brought the first English ship to 
Hirado in 1613, lycyasu, influenced by Adams, offered the English a 
charter for free trade and urged tliem to construct a factory at his capital, 
Yedo, the modern Tokyo. The short-sighted English Captain Saris 
preferred to remain with his factory and trade at Hirado. There the 
business was handled incompetently and abandoned in 1623 at a time 
when the Dutch trade was prospering. 

lycyasu was likewise interested in developing closer commercial re- 
lations with Spain, He communicated with the Spanish authorities in 
the Philippines, offered to open the ports of eastern Japan to Spanish 
ships, and allowed it to fie understood that the edicts against the mis- 
sionaries would not be enforced. But it soon appeared that Spain was 
more likely to send missionaries than traders to Japan. lyeyasu grew 
suspicious of Spanish motives. The Dutch and English asserted that 
priests were not essential to trade. Accordingly, in 1612 lyeyasu pro- 
scribed the Christian faith. All the Franciscan churches and many of 
the Jesuit establishments were destroyed. Some Japanese converts were 
executed in Yedo (1613), and in the following year suppression of the 
feth was ordered throughout the empire. However, most of the for- 
eign missionaries were not harmed at this time, and many of the local 
barons refused to act against tlie native Christians in their 'domains. 
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Hjdetada, who succtcdtd Ijrejrasu in 1616, executed some Spanish 
priests, yet the laws were still not fully enforced. The goveinment 
sought rather to have the priests leave the country voluntarily, whereas 
native Christians were induced by peaceful means to abandon the faliK , 
Actually this policy failed, for the priests were dclunt, and most of the 
converts dung to their new-found religion. 


THE POLICY OF EXCLUSION AND SECLUSION 
The Catholic priesthood and their converts were, it seemed to the sho- 
gun, creating a nval authority in japan which the shogunate was no 
longer willing to tolerate. Accordingly, in 1624 the Spaniards were 
ordered to leave the country. Direct relations between Japan and the 
Philippines were severed. Then in 1636 lycmiisu, son and successor of . 
Hidetada, proscribed Japanese trade on the high seas. No Japanese ves- 
sel might proceed abroad; no Japanese subject could lawfully leave his 
country; those doing so and attempting to return would suffer death. 
For this revolutionary poUcy, Catholic Christianity was in part tespon- 
sibK Many Japanese converu had gone abroad to receive instruction 
at Macao or h^ila, whence they returned to propagate the faith in their 
Mtiye Und. This praaiee was now «opped, while at the same time 
Japan were sharply cin- 
P«muued to trade at Hiradorbut at 
I^piaki the Portuguese were forced to conduct their commerce vir-’ ' 
tt^y a, pn«nen on a small artifiaal island, known as Deshima. 
voW IfiS" ' “ouble. The Shimabara re- 

oppression and Christian 
lieved to have^ Japanese converts and was be- 

L missionaries. The government acted 

W Fufc f^bidden to visit 

Japan, the vessel T' h 

nocenceS the Shimahan. Portuguese in- 

“‘'“^bara revolt, met exactly this fate. All were sen- 


tenced 


along with a most proud ””” unhappy succ 

‘aining in substance, that should ^ K*”® message from the Emperor, t 
Cod of the Chrisdai^s ul™ ; ^ nay the v 

‘ n die ver y iamc n *“* donumons, he would serve tli 
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A second embassy sent to Japan after Portugal had regained her inde- 
pendence from Spain failed also. ' 

JAPAN IN SECLUSION 

In this manner Japan entered upon a long period of exclusion and 
seclusion. The Dutch, to be sure, were permitted to carry on a limited 
trade confined to the island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor, and the 
Chinese could send a few junks annually to the same port. Except for 
these contacts Japan was excluded from the outside world, and was to 
remain so for more than two centuries. It was indeed an extraordi- 
nary shift from the original policies of lyeynsu. What would have hap- 
pened had Japan not adopted tlic policy of exclusion lies in the field of 
speculation. It is suggestive, however, to recall that during the period 
of exclusion (1638-1854) the Western powers built and consolidated 
their colonial empires. Had Japan been in more intimate touch with 
world affairs perhaps she too would have played a leading role in those 
struggles. 



Chapter 5 


THE CANTON TRADE 

T he sistecnth and sevcniecnih ccntmicj, ai we have seen in ih: 

previous chapter, gave promise of a rich and permancm ima- 
course, both material and cultural, benseen Europe and the Far East, 
in China there was an mtelhgent and on the whole a toleram aud'ctu* 
ready to listen while Jesuits lectured on Europe's science, in Japan, the 
commercial and economic ideas of Tolugawa I}ef35U far surpassed la 
liberality the economic policies of contemporary leaders in Europe. Yet 
hy Japan had closed her doors to all foreign intercourse save for Os 

annual Dutch ship and a few Chinese junks at Nagasalo. China like 
wise adopted a policy of cultural if not commeicul eaeluslon. Repellccl 
by the cxclusue philosophy of the Catholic Church and by the quantl* 
some character of its rival religious orders, the Chinese government eJ» 
pelted the missionaries m I72i. Thus the trade between Europe and 
Japan was ended, while such trade as remained wnh China eniojtd 
only a precarious, unstable existence. This China trade, dominated ifl 
the Sixteenth century by the Pontigucse, passed during the sevemeenrh 
century into the hands of the Dutch, who by the beginning of the eigbt- 
ee^ century were m turn surrendering n to tbcir English rivals.' 

e eighteenth century >vas m fact notable for two distinct though 
letups related movements m the relations of the West (Europe) and 
the nse a nd the declmf in a pr o- ' 

^Irunl a nd in trlWiuak^ The 
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vailed at Canton from 175 0 to. 1 839. which precipitjited the nineteenthr 
century conflict betwefen tire West and the Far East- 

CHINA’S INFLUENCE UPON EUROPE: 

EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century polite society in Europe 
spoke of Chinese art witli ease and familiarity. The brilliant masquer- 
ades of the French court were dominated by the jirt of China. The 
work of many of Europe’s rococo artists was enriched if not inspired by 
^ the elaborate arts of southern China. To Europeaiis, the word porce- ' 
lain connoted China} in England it actually was galled “china,” and 
it still is. Lacquer ware, a rarity in the time of I-ouis XIV, was al- 
most a commonplace in eighteenth-century Franck* Europe was in- 
fluenced, too, not only by Chinese styles in ornameiitation, but also by 
Chinese technical skills in the coloring of silks. 

Side by side with these Chinese influences upon the Paris salon were 
others playing upon the intellectual life of so-called “enlightened” Eu- 
rope. European philosophers such as Leibniz, LaM^ttrie, and Quesnay 
found in Confucian philosophy support for the rational basis of their 
systems of “pure thought.” The physiocrats derived in part their no- 
tions on the economic nature of the state from their cpnception of 
conditions in ancient China. Lastly, it may be noted that in the late 
eighteenth century, Europe’s "Back to Nature” crustides, and the devel- 
opment of a sentimental nature-worship found some of their inspiration 
in the form and symbolism of the Chinese garden. This particular en- 
thusiasm was the final and the most extreme form of China’s cultural 
influence upon Western society. 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close, China ceased to be a source 
of vital inspiration to either the art or the philosophy of Europe. This 
was due in part to the altered views and changed status of the Jesuits. 
To a great degree the intellectual bridge between China and Europe had 
been built by the Jesuits. ' They had found in Chipa something akin 
to the ideal state, and they had so reported it to Europe. But the ex- 
pulsion of the»missionaries by China, and the later dissolution of the 
Jesuits in Europe destroyed the main carrier of Chinese thought and 
influence.® 

CULTURAL ENTHUSIASM BECOMES SKEPTICISM 

With the passing of the Jesuit contact, Chinese cultural influence not 
only cea sed to reach Europe— such -influence as persisted there was 

' *Sce Adolf Reichwdn, China and Europe (New York, 1925), for ^ f“l^ discussion of 
ratellcctual and artistic contacts in the eighteenth century. 
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subjected to attack The authenlKity of the early Chinese annals was 
questioned In England (1790) Chinese philosophy was dismissed by 
one writer as virtually worthless Save for a few remnants here and 
^ere, the China of art, letters and philosophy had by 1800 all but dis- 
appeared from the European mind Vet quite another China was al 
ready making its appeal to Europe This was a material China rather 
than an aesthetic one, an economic China rather than an intellectual 
one Unlike the China which had appealed to the intellectuals of the 
European enlightenment this was a China that appealed to the moneyed 
barons of the English East India Company It was a China of statistics 
and markets, and so the barons hoped, of larger and larger profits. 

Thus It was that as the later eighteenth century advanced, Europe’s 
cultural interest in China was replaced by a growing commeraal interest 
—an interest which tended more and mote to be monopolized by the 
Briush, which is to say, by the powerful English East India Company 
This did not mean of course that other nationals were excluded from the 
trade of the China coast, but their share in it was circumscribed by po* 
hucal events For instance, the Portuguese who had dominated the 
early trade {I517-« 1600), maintained themselves continuously at 
Macao during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cemunes, en 
joying the profits of a small but lucrative, if not always an honorable 
trade The Dutch who dominated the eastern trade m the seventeenth 


century, failed to maintain this lead against the British in China 
France, defeated by Britain in the colonial struggle, was unable to bid 
seriously for the China trade So it was that as the eighteenth century 
advanced, the China trade became more and more the property of the 
English East India Company Britain s victories in the colonial wars, 
her established position in India, and her primacy m the industrial revo- 
k^n ail served to stimulate her trade with the Far East In fact, from 
/ until 1834 It may be said that China s relations with Europe were 
essentially her relations with the English East India Company, For 
most of this period China’s foreign trade was CQ^”,— d to the single 
um China port of Canton Thas this comm^.- caiuc to be known 
T trade The peculiar atcumsunecs si’rrounding this 

m ^t ' attitudes of the Chinese toward the foreign barbarians, and of 
ttic ioreign barbarians in turn toward the ‘ heathen" Chincse-all these 
a crea by 1839 a crisis in the relations between Great Britain and 
JjJuna It was this crisis and the wars which followed it that were to 
^ the succeeding cen 

K.r ' ^'tanalysisthereforeofdieCantontradcmtheyears 

ore 1839 cannot be dismissed as a mete academic pursuit 
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THE CANTON TRADE: EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The trade at Canton in the seventeenth century had been granted by 
China as a monopoly to the Portuguese, and as late as 1681 the Portu- 
guese by reason of this grant and because of their establishment at 
Macao were still successful in excluding all other nationals from this 
commerce. However, when in 1685 the emperor of China declared all 
ports open to foreign commerce, the English East India Company was 
granted the right to establish a factory — that is, to trade — at ’Canton.^ 
Since subsequent efforts to trade at ports other than Canton did not 
•V prove successful, the Company 'centered its efforts at Canton, to which 
ships were dispatched regularly after 1715. The increase in the size and 
value of the trade encouraged the Company to maintain a regular staff 
at Canton and Macao. The French also set up a factory at Canton. 
Thus the tendency for the foreign trade to gravitate to Canton was well 
under way when the Chinese government, in 1757, speeded the move- 
ment by decreeing that all the foreign trade should be confined to this 
city. From this time on the English East India Company’s trade pros- 
pered.® By the close of the century the Canton trade had become in 
large measure a British trade, monopolized by the English East India 
Company.® 

THE CATHCART MISSION, 1787 

The primacy enjoyed by British trade was not, however, a reflectioa 
of British satisfaction with the commercial system which prevailed at 
Canton. On the contrary, the British, like all other foreign traders in 
China, regarded these conditions as exceedingly irksome. Accordingly, 
in 1787 Lieutenant Colonel Charles Cathcart was appointed by the Brit- 
ish government as special envoy to the emperor of China. Cathcart. 
was to go to Peking and there negotiate for a commercial depot where 
British merchan'5lmight store their goods pending sale, and where Chi- 
nese merchants miTht do business with them. The later exercise of ex- 
traterritorialityuby. '"oreigners in China was suggested by the provision 


*On the trade of various countries at Canton, see the tables compiled by Earl H. 
Pritchard, "The Struggle for Control of the China '‘Trade," Pacific Historical Review, III 
(1934), 280-295. 

°H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the Past India Company Trading to China 1635-1834 
(O-Hford, 1926J), I, 294; II, 137. Hereafter cited" as Chronicles. 

* Sec the analysis of the eighteenth-century trade with China by Earl H. Pritchard, “The 
Struggle for Control of the China Trade,” Pacific Htstoncal Review, III (1934), 280- 
295. 
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subjected to attack The authenticity o£ the early Chinese annals wai 
questioned In England (1790) Oimcsc philosophy was dismissed by 
one wjtcr as virtually worthless Save for a few remnants here and 
there, the China of art, letters, and philosophy had by 1800 all but dis- 
appeared from the European mind Yet quite another China was al 
ready making its appeal to Europe This was a material China rather 
than an aestheuc one, an economic China rather than an mtellectual 
one Unlike the China which had appealed to the intellectuals o£ the 
European enlightenment this was a Chitu that appealed to the monejed 
barons of the English East India Company It w as a China of stausucs 
and markets, and, so the barons hoped, of larger and larger profits 
Thus It was that as the later cighicemh century advanced, Europe’s 
cultural interest in China was replaced by a growing commercial interest 
—an interest which tended more and more to be monopolized by the 
British, which is to say, by the powerful English East India Company 
This did not mean of course that other nationals were excluded from the 
trade of the China coast, but their share m ii was circumscribed by po- 
litical events For instance, the Portuguese who had dominated the 
early trade (1517-<iJ 1600) maintained themselves continuously at 
Macao during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, en 
joymg the profits of a small but lucrauve, if not always an honorable 
trade. The Dutch, who dominated the eastern trade m the seventeenth 
century, failed to mamtam this lead against the British in China. 
France, defeated by Britain m the colonial struggle, was unable to bid 
seriously for the China trade So it was that as the eighteenth century 
advanced, the China trade became more and more the property of the 
English East India Company Britams victories in the colonial w^ts, 
her established position in India, and her pn-nacy in the industrial revo- 
lution all served to stimulate her trade with the Far East In fact, from 
1750 unul 1834 u may be said thit Chinas relations with Europe were 
esscnually her relations with the English East India Company For 
most of this period China s foreign trade was co;," to the single 
uth (ima port of Canton Thus, this commej* *■ c.iut to be known 
as t c Canton trade The pcculi r circumsianias surrounding this 
tra e, t e atutudes of the Chinese toward the foreign barbarians, and of 
the toreign barbarians in turn toward the ‘ heathen ’ Chinese-all these 
created by 1839 a crisis m the relations between Great Britain and 
ina t was this crisis and the wars which followed it that were to 
determme th- relations of China and the West for the succeeding cen 
k!?"' therefore of the Canton trade in the years 

ore 1S39 cannot be dismissed as a mere academic pursuit 
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THE AMHERST MISSION, 1816 
While England temained involved m the wars of the 
tion and the Napoleonic Eta, her merchants at Canton continu to 
to regulations which in the view of the Foreign Office were 
compatible with civilized soacty" In 1816, hoavcver, Ixird Am 
was appointed special ambassador to the Chinese emperor p 


’The best account of die Macaitnejnvmbatsy u Eart H PntthanS The CrfCtel Y 
of Eerly An^o Ch ntu RrJanow i7»4AW tPuUman, Wash„ 1936) ch$ ^ 

also the ume authoi’* exhaustive itmly ol tl« ilotou' in The kotow in u»e 
Embassy to China a 1793 " Far EoAena QittneAy 11 (1943) 163 203 
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caily. Lord Amherst was to seek a firmer basis for the British trade by- 
having it placed under the direct protection of the emperor, where pre- 
sumably it might escape the exactions in>posed upon it by local au- 
thorities. 

When Amherst arrived at Tientsin, the Chinese promptly insisted 
that he perform the \otouf when received in audience by the emperor. 
Although his instructions were not emphatic on this point. Lord Am- 
herst decided against performance of the J{otow in any circumstance.® 
It was his Lordship’s view that tire nine humiliating prostrations before 
the emperor would serve the purposes of British trade in the nineteenth 
century no better than they had served the Dutch in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.® So it came about that the Chinese court, dis- 
gruntled by Amherst’s refusal to f^otow, hustled him by night to the 
imperial summer palace, the Yiian Ming Yiian (“the round, flowery 
garden”). Without affording him opportunity to rest, to change his at- 
tire, or to secure his credentials, the officials attempted to push and haul 
the ambassador into an immediate audience. When Amherst resisted 
this treatment, his embassy was ordered to leave. 

^Like Macartney before him, Amherst had failed to secure a single con- 
cession from the Chinese. But worse than this, his embassy, and thus 
his government, had been grossly and wilfully insulted. However, the 
utter failure of the mission served to clarify the alternatives facing Brit- 
ish policy at Canton. To English commercial interests and to the gov- 
ernment it was becoming increasingly clear that English trade at Canton 
might follow one of three policies: 1) complete submission to a com- 
mercial system prescribed and controlled wholly by the Chinese; 2) 
complete abandonment of the trade (an unlikely course, since the trade 
was profitable even under the worst conditions) ; and 3) the application 
of force to compel the Chinese to do business on terms dictated by the 
West. 

®The English view on the significance of the ^ofow was expressed in a letter by Sir T. 
Metcalfe and the Select Cominittcc of the English East India Company to Lord Am- 
herst: ‘If the ceremony of the Kotow was merely a form of obeisance on entering into 
the presence of a Sovereign no objecdon could exist to its performance, . . . but when 
It is peremptorily insisted upon as an acknowledgment that the Emperor of China is the 
Sovereign of the Universe and demanded as a Duty from other Potentates being his 
Vassals, it is scarcely possible to suggest any circumstances that could induce a compliance 
and its humiharion requires most deliberate consideradon.” Quoted in H, B. Morse, 
CJsronicles, III, 263. 

” The Dutch embassies to Peking previously noted all conformed to Chinese demands by 
' presenting tribute and performing the f^o/otv'in some form. By so doing the Dutch ap- 
pear to have gained nothing. No additional commercial liberties or concessions were 
granted them. Their humility appears, however, to have confirmed the Chinese in their 
belief that all nations were inferior to China. 
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THE A\GLCM:HrNESE CONFLICT IN 
By Viay of summary it may bere be said that by the beginning of 
tbe nincieenih century there had already developed at Canton a clash 
betivecn the fundamentally different cultures of England and China. 
The origins and the development o£ this conflict, and the Unhappy 
shadows which it cast toward the future have been summarized ably in 
the following basic points 

1 England s first interest ui China was promoted by the desire of private 
uade's. as organized in the Ea« Indu Company, to make profits, and to find 
j marLet for woollens and a purcliaung place for silk 

2 The monopolistic East India Company continued to be the sole eon 
nectiDg link between England and China omd 1833 despite the govern 
mental ai'empts to establish relauons in 1793 and 1816 

3 The tea trade served as the great binding link between the two peoples 

4 A very extensive anu foreign atutude did not exist in China before the 
first quarter of the 18th century It was generated by hatred of the mis- 
nonariet, and was then increased b) rpiarrds with, and arrogant treatmeot 
of the steadily increasing number of foreign traders who came to China, . 

5 Between 1723 and 1757 ihe most prominent feature in the rdaUont 
between the English and the Chinese was the growth of restricuons Be- 
tween 1757 and 1795 the most important factor was the growth in the 
volume, and the increasingly arrogant way m which the Chinese applied the 
restrictions. 

6 The fundamental cause of the oouble between the English and the 
Chinese was a cultural one Coofiict was inevitable if the two civilizations 
were once brought together m an esienavc way. It was the function of 
trade to bnng them together, and as contacts driven on by the basic factors 
of economic relauoastup, increased, the conflict of culture grew.*® 

Thus, many years m advance of any actual military conflict, condi 
tions had been acated which made war inevitable On the part of the 
C^nese mandarins there va$ often the deeply imbedded, and not 
wholly unjustified fcarth itbcWeacmbatbariaticulnircwouldbrcach 
the walls of Chinese exclusiveness. This attitude resulted in a China 
haughty and aloof” It is imporunt then to survey in some 
cuil those “arrogant rcgulanons" at Canton which the British traders 
and the British government regarded as "scarcely compauble ' with 
civilized society ‘ 

wese Krbtwnr iunng the Seeenieenth at>d Bgiteenlk 

Crtfanfj (Uitana. 19J9J 189 190 
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THE "IRREGULARITIES" OF THE CHINESE TARIFF . 

The foreign merchants, whether English, American, Dutch, or 
French, engaged in the Canton trade were concerned primarily, as mer- 
chants have always been, with profits. Profits in turn depended in 
some considerable degree on the extent to which and the manner in 
which the Chinese taxed the trade; and as will be seen presently, both 
The extent to which and the manner in which the Chinese taxed the 
trade were regarded by the foreigners as unreasonable. 

In China the practice of taxing the foreign and the domestic trade ap- 
pears to antedate the Christian Era. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, the K’ang-hsi emperor, one of the most famous of the Manchus, 
instituted what might be termed a regular tariff. So it came about that 
when the Ch’ien-lung emperor (1736-1796) was reigning in the middle 
eighteenth century, at a time when the English East India Company 
was fast assuming leadership in the Canton trade, China had developed 
and was applying a tariff policy, remarkable in that it was designed to 
encourage the import and discourage the export trade. Such a policy 
was not likely to win British or other foreign approval. 

One notable feature of the Chinese tariffs appealed to the foreigners— 
the system was authorized by Peking. A system in which fiscal policy 
originated in the central government was quite understandable to west- 
ern Europeans. But these same tariffs, though fixed by Peking, were 
interpreted and applied by local or provincial authorities, who func- 
tioned only nominally under the Peking government. Here was a 
matter of tire utmost importance. For the most part it would appear 
that the rates sanctioned by Peking were reasonable. But when these 
rates were interpreted and applied by the local customs authorities, the 
tariff became far from reasonable — at least, such was the constant com- 
plaint of the foreign traders at Canton. 

This complaint was not without some foundation. Certainly the 
chief Chinese customs officials and their staffs had every reason to seek 
rapid and ready fortunes. Each chief together with his staff enjoyed 
only a short term in office. He had paid heavily for the office; he con- 
tinued to pay for the favor of the higher authorities; he was required to 
see that fixed contributions reached the Imperial government; and he 
would indeed be short-sighted not to make provision for his own later 
days of retirement. All these ends he accomplished by a constant 
though irregular pressure on the foreign trade. The unpredictable ex- 
actions meant 'fortunes to the customs bureaucracy but they were an 
abomination'to the foreign traders. 
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BntuPiradcis frequently voiced their protests m Parliament. They 
complained that from the moment a foreign vessel reached Onton her 
business was delayed by underlings of the custom house on all manner 
of frivolous pretexts for the purpose of extorting unauthorized charges. 
The duty on imports ssas levied m an arbitrary manner by low, unpnn 
ciplcd men who openly demand biibcs.* The merchants thus tlairotd 
that the actual duties paid were of uncertain amount, and that local "ex 
acuons far exceeded the rale prescribed by the Imperial tariff In gen 
cral the merchants held that ihouch the Impenal rates appeared to be 
moderate they were so little regarded in pracuce that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to name any fixed charge, save on a few articles.*' In fact, die 
policy of the local offiaals at Canton was to keep the foreigner in igno- 
rance oE the actual tariff schedule Ax a result some of the duties col- 
lected appear to have been ten times the amount authorized by Peking 
Such seem to have been the "exactions «v the case of cotton impom. 
Yet even these unauthorized charges left an ample margin of profit to 
the foreign trader and u may be added the traders made no r^ effort 
to discover what proportion of the charges they paid were m fact au- 
thorized by Peking In summary it may be said then that the foreign- 
ers disUked a tariff system wluch was arbitrary and unpredictable but 
so long as profits were great thq! xsere not likely to do much about it- 

THE CANTON MOVOPOLY-THC CO-HONG 

In the early runeteenth centuiy Bnush traders so it was said, found 
China difficult to enter as Heaven and as difficult to get out of as Chanr- 
eery "** This was merely a way of saying that the Canton trade wu® 
monopoly and that the Chinese at least a iav ored few of them, were the 
monopolists There was of course nothing shrxking to the 
East India Company in tliefactof njonopoly The Company was itselt 
a monopoly But when Chinese traders exacted monopoly profits at the 
expense of Western traders, monopoly as a principle lost much of 
Virtue 

The monopoly system which prevailed at Canton from 1757 to iSf’ 
bore resemblance in some respects to commercial instituuons and prac 
tices of Europe m the Middle Agc^ namely, to the staple and the gild 
merchant or haase In Eurc^ the gfld merchant was a soacty who* 
primary purpose was to secure and bold a monopolistic privilege oE 
^ Wogfit, chin^t StTKsclc far Twvg AalwKmi-, 1845 19J« 

ISJi (Cambridge 1937).5* 

quotiBs Omle* RmA. ' “ 
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carrying on trade. In China, the Co-hong, which corresponded to the 
gild merchant, was an instrumentality of Imperial politics as well as of 
trade.^^ ' ‘ 

The origins and charaaer of the Co-hong are not without interest. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, although the foreign trade 
had gravitated to Canton where it was restricted in many ways, it was 
not subject to any consistent regulation. Private bargaining had a good 
deal to do with what each ship was required to pay in the matter of fees. 
But in 1702 Peking appointed a single Canton merchant, who might be 
called die emperor’s merchant, charged with handling the enure busi- 
ness of the foreign traders. This system satisfied no one save the emper- 
or’s merchant. Therefore he soon found it expedient to admit other 
Canton firms, on payment of a fee, to a share in the foreign trade. 

Against the power of these Chinese firms and of the Hoppo (the com- 
missioner of customs at Canton), the foreign traders found no redress 
from what they considered to be their legidmate grievances. They 
were denied liberty to trade with whom diey would. They were not 
free to engage Chinese servants in the factories. They were restricted 
in buying provisions for the factories and the ships. Somedmes they 
were denied the privilege of re-exporting unsold goods duty free. 

In 1720 the Canton merchants who shared in the foreign trade formed 
themselves, presumably with the approval of local officials, into one 
body, the Co-hong, in order the better to control the price that might be 
demanded from the foreigners for cargoes of silk and tea. Exactions 
and monopolistic controls on the trade thus continued to increase. A 
practice had arisen by 1736 whereby every foreign vessel was to be 
“secured”; that is, it was to be assigned to a security merchant who was 
to be responsible not only for the sale of the inbound cargo and provision 
of an outbound cargo, but also for every operation connected with the ar- 
rival and departure of the ship. Imperial decrees of 1755 required that 
in future only Hong merchants could act as security merchants, and in 
1760 the Co-hong was again established. Eleven years later, in 1771, it 
was dissolved by the Kwangtung viceroy, only to be re-created in 1782 as 
“The Twelve,” later “The Thirteen Security Merchants,” or Co-hong, 
again charged by Peking with sole control of the foreign trade. This 
newly created Co-hong was more closely controlled by the government, 
being directly subject to the Hoppo, and was made the instrument for 
exacting a great revenue from the foreign trade, for the benefit primarily 
of the Hoppo, and indirectly, through him, of the Canton officials and 

”H. B. Morse, The Gtlds of China (2nti cd., Shanghai, 1932), 11-38. 
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ihe Court of Peking.” The Co-hoog «as to msure that foreigners ob- 
ser\cd the rules of the goiernmcot and vfas to act as the sole medium of 
coiTimunicatJon between the government and the foreign traders. 
These functions were thus supenmposed on its monopolistic control of 
the trade itself Thus this merchant gild, the Co-hong. 

operated in close touch with the agents of gosemment, receiving their 
full support on the one hand, and on die oiher serving as the channel 
through which was transmitted the stream of wealth in which the officials 
(of government] wpected to share largely. . . .** 

THE END OF THE ENGLISH LAST INDIA 

COUfPANY'S MONOPOLY, 1833 

In 1633 occurred an event of great significance. The English East 
India Company’s nwnopohsuc charter giving it exclusive control of 
English trade at Canton expired and Parliament did not renew it. So 
far as England was concerned, the trade was now open to any British 
merchant who had a mind to engage m it This change foreshadowed 
gra\e complications m the commercial relations of Chinese and foreign* 
ers Prior to 1833 the English traders at Canton had been under the 
coacro! of a mere commercial agent, the chief factor of the Company 
diere, bur after 1833, with the abohiioo of the Company’s monopoly, his 
Briianaic Majesty was to be represented m the Canton trade by a “com- 


" Pra titd, An^a-Chnisf RfUtnini (41 (4? The Hon? rnwhanu were *mong l!>e 
uodii t (;rea(nl iniunen men ind traden of this pencU Mast popular wuh tbc Amer 
.an tnden at Canton wu the Hons mneluni, llooqua (Wu Pia;<htcn) He >v de- 
iiniictJ hf Tkamii W Ward of Salem a» "'efy rich lUJt in hu dealaijs.'* "a maa of 
horoiir and rcraatr’ wbo *Jo»«s Rancrr and can be coaacd “ {oseph Downs. "The 
American Trade with the Far East," in Tie CJkna Trade aid hi liflunctf (New York, 
1941), 15 


It IS also worthj of note that when an Ametxan ship. Tie Cchmi^ta. reached CUtiton, 
members of her company were itnicfc by the Chioese metW of domg busmess "Tlie 
Ciixese V/crcAJii is very parucolar ici bu bustness and very race ic\ hu calculations, and 
no part of hrs afiain appear to be unnoticed bv him In making a bargain they are very 
shrewd nhen dosed chef fonri/ij as to ^uancit}, but for quality you must be con 
stantly on your guard or die Jt is certain the Goods *31 rot turn out as expected, and 
the only lansfacnon you wdl get frwn them ts that you ought to have looked sharper, 
and at the same time will try to coDsde you by ibja remark, that oq another Voyage you 
v^U be letter acquainted with the mode of doing business « Clanton Upon the whole, 
the Candour rfiat is about the Chinese metchaat cnafces some amends for the generaf com- 
plaint against them, that they mlJ cheat jon, jf they can — therefore, your buuness is to 
w that r*ey iluB b«" John Bolt, "log ci the Columbia, 1790.1792,” SfarMcinrertr 
Hi^meel Some), tneteiiegi UH. 2S5 ZS6 

A I 78 See also, John Barrow, Traerf, ,n CAmj (Phda- 

Celpnu. 1805), 414 Barrow was pmate secteuty to the Earl of blacartney during the 
lancr s misssan to China 
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missioned officer not only as a protector of his subjects and an overseer 
of their commercial activities, but as a political and diplomatic rep- 
resentative' of the' British Crownd® The Crown was not likely to bow 
without protest to those real or supposed indignities and to the !‘exac- 
dons” under which, at China’s will, the Fan-J{wei (foreign devils) had 
previously traded at Canton. Between 1833 and 1839 three major 
problems, none of which was essentially new, matured and finally pre- 
cipitated the first Anglo-Chinese war (1839-42), usually called the 
• Opium War. 

LORD NAPIER AND THE QUESTION 
OF DIPLOMATIC EQUALITY 

On December 10, 1833, Lord Napier, a Scottish peer of disdncdon, 
received a royal commission as First Superintendent of [British] Trade 
at Canton.^" On his arrival at Macao (July, 1834), he proceeded to 
carry out his instructions, which, although they appeared proper enough 
from the Western point of view, were, if pressed, bound to result in con- 
flict. Napier was required to announce his arrival “by letter to the 
Viceroy.” He interpreted this to mean that he could not communicate 
through the Hong merchants. At the same time he was instructed not 
to arouse Chinese prejudice or to endanger the trade; he was not to call 
for armed assistance save in “extreme cases”; yet he was advised by 
Lord Palmerston that “the establishment of direct communications with 
the Imperial court at Peking would be desirable.” Neither Palmerston 
' nor Napier appear to have realized that all these diplomadc eggs could 
not be carried in one basket with safety. 

Accordingly, at Canton, Napier announced his arrival by a letter to 
the Viceroy, which, of course, the latter refused to receive. This re- 
fusal was natural enough, for Napier had violated three important rules 
by which the Chinese controlled the foreigners. He had proceeded 
from Macao to the Canton factories, which were located on the bank 
of the river outside the walled city, without asking and receiving 
China’s official permission; he had attempted direct communicadon 
with the Viceroy, instead of using the medium of the Hong merchants; 

“The italics are mine. See W, C. Cosdn, Great Britain and China 1833-1860 (Oxford, 
1937). 

” He was assisted fay Sir John Francis Davis and Sir George Best Robinson as Second 
and Third Superintendent, respectiveiy, both of whom succeeded to the post of First 
Superintendent in the years following Napier's death. The &ct that these officials were 
Superintendents of Trade precluded any possibility of their being Treated as diplomatic 
equals by the Chinese officials. A merchant as such did not enjoy a station of honor in 
the official social scale of either Chinese or Japanese society. 
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finally, he had termed his communication a lever instead of a peliUon, 
the form required by China of infenor tributary or vassal states The 
issue tvas thus clearly drawn The Viceroy regarded Napier as a bar* 
baiian whose business was merely sJiat of a commercial agent Napier, 
on the other hand, was asserting for himself and his goicrnment a status 
of diplomatic equality between high representatives of The bfiddlc 
Kingdom and of Great Dntam. 

Isapier died at hfacao (October, 1834), and was succeeded by Sir 
John Francis Davis, who, bwause the Chinese had stopped the trade and 
because of the resulting protcsis of the English traders, adopted a quies- 
cent policy, awaiung further instructions. Meanwhile there was divi- 
sion iti British opinion both in the Far East and at home 

Charles Elliot, Robinson’s successor at Canton (1836), began Ks 
China career with the coiwirtion that China could be “reftstmed" by a 
policy of caution and conciliauon. Accordingly, he accepted the in- 
dignity of announcing his arrival in a pmnon uansmuied by the Hong 
merchants Thus Eihot was pertnitt^ to go to Canton, where he ar- 
rived on April 12, 1837 New insuucimns, however, forbade him to 
address further petiuemt or to employ the Hong as a medium of com 
munication Thus the conflict on the principle of diplomatic equality 
toniirtued. China, however, was not as yet prepared to acceyit this con 
cepi of equality among states.** 


THE LEGAL PROBLEM OF JURISDICTION 
The abolition of the English East Indu Company’s monopoly at Can 
ton precipitated in aggravated form another problem of long standing 
This was the quesuon of legal control over foreigners engaged m the 
trade. The problem was by no means academic, sinee some of the for- 
eign traders and the crews of the foreign ships could scarcely be classed 
as the cream, so to speak, of Western soacty Both traders and seamen 
were, by and large, a tough and ready l«, and at times they irughi well* 


lUd NjpiCT or ESiot knonn more of Qvuut tetnote Kwory tliey miitu eon 
fouled the MaivUnaj by tjons » caie Iron, tti* JUn dynasty u, which OhiiU h»d re 
ca»cd the ruler of a forosn JUte ai »n*<|Mal. In 52 Shan yu Ilu hin hatch, S cliim 
ant to the Hun ihrone, ^iung the an) o( Chuu, waj (tnnt^ pcrmiiivia to »i»it the 
CMrl. In debating the pn>ccdQte Co be fallowed meet of the Chineie Court olEciil, urstd 

ihst Be be trr—-' ... . . " 


. - 411 rqtui of the etnpetor, riiKt it irouia pc neuer lu 

attjen ihebtrtanani by luodneM and K»nera.ity than e ai.enate thnn by lurthnm. Thu 

pnxww wa, aecoid ngjy followed li » vittaiV iniemtjng iq ifcCtdate on what ttught 
T letabm ut ISJ4 had Napifr aitoauhed ^ Canton 

, 1 ^ Qin/uciin praxedeM hoax the anaeot aiy) veacrdale record, of 

Dy^ul^n. **■ vranilator. Hurory of formfr Hue 
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be described as an intractable crowd. Remembering then the suspicions 
and prejudices of the Chinese populace toward the foreigners, and the 
jealousy of the Mandarins, it is not surprising that truculent foreign 
sailors on shore after the long and irksome sea voyage should become 
involved in altercations sometimes resulting in serious injuries and even 
death. Before 1833 the East India Company had controlled its licensed 
traders by the threat of withdrawing their license, but after 1833 Napier 
exercised no such authority. 

More serious in Western eyes were those cases in which the Chinese 
demanded the surrender to Chinese justice of a foreigner accused of 
homicide in which a Chinese was the victim. There was a long history 
of cases in which the Chinese and the foreigners had clashed on this 
point. In 1780, the Chinese strangled a French seaman who had killed 
a Portuguese, despite evidence establishing a case of self-defense. In 
1784, an English subject accidentally killed a Chinese. The Chinese ' 
demanded his surrender, held the captain of his ship a hostage, and 
threatened stoppage of the trade. The accused was accordingly handed 
over and was strangled. This case led to the abortive British mission 
to Peking (1788), seeking exclusive British jurisdiction over British 
subjects in all cases. In 1807, drunken British sailors killed another 
Chinese. When the British refused to surrender any of the alleged cul- 
prits, the ship’s security (Hong) merchant was permitted to pay a heavy 
bribe, whereat the Mandarins altered the charge to that of Accidental 
killing, the culprit thus escaping on payment of a small fine. In 1820, 
to cite another case, a Chinese was accidentally shot by a foreigner. 
Simultaneously another foreigner committed suicide. The Chinese 
officials decided to accept the second act as balancing the former: a 
rather neat method of keeping the scales of justice in balance. 

THE CASE OF TERRANOVA 

One of the most notorious cases illustrative of the jurisdictional con- 
flict was tlie Terranova affair. Terranova was an Italian seaman serv- 
ing on the American ship Emily of Baltimore. In 1821, he was accused 
by the Chinese of having caused the death of a Chinese woman. Al- 
though convinced of his innocence and thoroughly aware that the Chi- 
nese would not give him a fair trial according to Western standards, the 
American merchant consul at Canton and the officers of the ship sur- 
rendered Terranova after the Chinese had stopped all American trade. 
Terranova was strangled and the credit of the American merchants was 
saved. 

In this conflict of jurisdictional interests all the faults or misunder- 
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and banned cultivation of the poppy in Qiina The foreign smuggling 
trade vvas thus directly affected, and through it, as will he seen, the 
entire legitimate trade 

The circumstances ami manner in which the traffic was conducted 
varied As irJicated it was at first centered at Macao and then at 
Whampoa About 1822 the rapacity of the Portuguese and pressure 
from the Chinese drove it to oi^r channels Thenceforth it was con 
ducted largely atLintm Island m the broad estuary of the Canton River 
Lintin was in fact the center of a great smuggling trade m legmmate 
articles of commerce as well as in opium Here the opium was stored 
in armed receiving ships for delivery to Chinese smugglers on orders 
from Canton 

All the foreign nationalities rcprcscmcd at Canton engaged in the 
opium traffic The best opium came from Bengal and Bchar m British 
India where us manufacture was a monopoly of the English East India 
Company The iraffie was prohibited at an early date to the ‘ Companv 
ships and thus, so far as the British flag was concerned, was lundled 
by private or country ships licensed by the Company American, 
French and other ships earned Persian and Tuthish rather than Indian 
opium** Imports to China of the Indian drug rose from 4 580 chests 
valued at $4 159,250 in the year 1818-19, to 9,535 rhestj valued at $10r 
423 076 in 182 ? 28 In 1632, the total opium imports were estimated at 
chests valued at mote than $15 000 000** 

The fact tliat the opium trade continued to prosper long after it had 
been prohibited by Peking was due to a number of considerations In 
the first place, there was no great demand m China for the products of 
the West. The foreign traders paid for their cargoes of silk and tea in 
specie or Spanish silver The trade was thus hcavdy balanced in 
China s favor Gradually a market was found in China for ginseng, 
furs sandalwood, and cotton goods, but these failed to balance the trade 
until opium entered the market in large quantities** So effectively 
did opium alter the balance that by 1830 it was unfavorable to China 
Likewise, if opium was a balance to the trade as a whole, it was also 

Tie China trade n op um wa, not a mofrapolr ^ European power* In the penoJ 
Pnor 10 1820 Amencans had deretoped a pniAtabte monopoly in traffic >a TurLuh opium 
had earned to China quanuoe, of Femaa and Turlui drug tuffioent to threaten lie 
Ein tndu Company t wucjtn m drt iiade and had made a far from in* gn heart UiO 
of op um m char commerce to China." Charles C. Stelle Aroerjcan Trade uj Opfuri to 
Pnor to 1520. Pjafie VUmratUrtw IX (1940) 425 444 
J»’ni,Tk,C6ncK n 454 Morse C»m« rf« IV. 382 

cotton frora India, boweser did balance die British wade perhaps as early a* 
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profitable to special interests. It served the revenues of British India. 
It filled the pockets of unscrupulous traders, both foreign and Chinese, 
and of Chinese officials who for a consideration closed their eyes to an 
illicit traffic. Occasionally some overzealous official might try to en- 
force tlie law; but not until 1836 was there “any real attempt to stop, or 
even to check, the trade.” 

The emperor might prohibit the trade, and might renew the prohibition 
by repeated edicts; the [Canton] viceroy might issue his proclamation in 
strict accordance with the ^Imperial orders, and both viceroy and Hoppo 
might enjoin on the Hong merchants to obey the law; but viceroy, Hoppo, 
governor, admiral, magistrate, and down to the smallest person with the 
slightest connexion with a government office, all connived at the continuous 
breach of the law provided only that they found therein their personal 
profit.”® 

Had China enforced the ban against opium in 1800, the problem of 
suppression might have been comparatively simple. But when, as we 
shall see, nearly forty years later the law was applied, the traffic had 
grown to such proportions, and was so involved with the legitimate 
trade and with political questions that any arbitrary attempt by China at 
prohibition -could not but lead to most serious consequences. 

SOCIAL RESTRAINTS ON THE FOREIGNER AT CANTON 

It must now be apparent that the commercial intercourse of Chinese 
and foreigners at Canton was saturated with political, economic, and 
legal difficulties of the greatest delicacy. To these were added lesser 
irritants, of little consequence in themselves, yet, when added to larger 
grievances, of vital importance in shaping foreign attitudes. 

If the foreigner was aggrieved when China dictated the terms on 
which he might conduct his trade, he was exasperated when his per- 
sonal life was treated in like manner. At Canton, the foreign factories 
were situated on the river bank iust outside the walled city . To this 
city the foreigner was denied access. His movements at Canton were 
confined to the narrow limits of the factory grounds.®® He was denied 

“Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, I, 56. 

“ “The factories comprise a pile of buildings, about a quarter of a mile square, through 
which they [the foreigners] may range, without molestation. In front of these is an open 
space, not more than a hundred yards long, and fifty wide, where they may take the air; 
but tills esplanade is generally so choked up with barbers and fortune-tellers, venders of 
dogs and cats, quack medicines, and trinkets, with a host of strangers, come to gaze at 
the foreigners, that it is difficult' to move.” W. H. Medhurst, China (London, 1842), 
285-286, 
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the use of sedan chairs— iIk nwjst honorable conveyance for iraNcl He 
could not row on the river and only on rare occasions was he permuted 
to visit the flower gar dens on the opp<w«re hani.. The markets of the 
walled city, with their variety of wares, were as far removed from his 
view as though they had been on the opposite side of the globe. He 
could hire Chinese servants only by connivance, not by right. Neither 
wives nor other foreign vvwncn could accornpany the traders to Can 
ton These were required to tcmiin at Macao, to which all the traders 
were also forced to return at the close of the trading season Official 
China, which made these rules, fooled upon the foreigner as a lower 
order of being and treated him accordingly Since there were virtually 
no contacts between the foreign traders and the oflictals there was little 
hope of such barriers being lowered And j«, m contrast with these 
imposed socul restraints, there were frequently the most friendly and 
mumate relations among tbc traders, their Chinese agents, and the 
Hong merchants. At times the foreigner did become restive, yet be was 
also timid Despite all its impositions the Canton trade was prohtab le 
On the whole, the foreign trader was inclined to bear exasperating 
regulations rather than risk stoppage of the trade If he desired or 
sought the diplomatic suppcirt of his government, he was also fearful of 
what the consequences of government interference might be 

THE CAL\f PEFORE THE STORM 
The Canton trade was, in brief, much more than a mere rivalry of 
merchants It was a clash between essentially diffctent commercul, 
legal, and political systems To the foreigner, as Arthur Smith ob- 
served, it was "one long illustration of the Chinese talent for misunder 
standing ' Yet to the complaints of the foreigner the Chinese had a 
ready and plausible answer 


Why do you come herr’ Wc take in utchange jour articles of produce 
and manuEjciure, which wc really have no occasion for, and give you in re- 
turn our precious tea, which nature has denied (o your country, and y« you 
are not sausfied Why do you so often visit a coutitry whose customs you 
<lisl;ke? We do not invite you to come among us, but when you do come 
and behave well, we treat you accordingly Respect then pur bospitabty, but 
don t pretend to regulate or reform it.** 
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Chapter 6 


, THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

B y 1834, when the East India Company lost its monopoly in the 
China trade, the stage appeared to be set at Canton for armed con- 
flict between Great Britain and China. Would war prove to be the 
only answer? When and on what pretext would it occur? Neither 
Peking nor London understood fully the basic conflict, submerged as 
it was under surface irritations; and, since in 1834 neither government 
was prepared to adopt a positive policy on any of the issues involved, 
war was delayed. However, in 1835, when Palmerston returned to the 
British Foreign Office and Captain Charles Elliot was sent to Canton as 
Chief Superintendent, Britain det ermi ned t sxstskjdlttxL com munication 
with Chines e officials upon term s jc£ di plomatic eqmlitv. The appear- 
Jinctr olt the China coast in July, 1838, of a small British squadron was 
designed to put teeth in the new policy, but the Chinese gave no indica- 
tion of receding from their position of superiority. 

Coincident with these developments, China displayed a new interest, 
in the problem of the illicit opium traffic. At Peking two groups 
sought the favor of the Tao-kuang emperor (1821-1850). The one 
favored legalization of the opium trade as a means of controlling it. 
The other, opposed to all compromise, would have nothing but com- 
plete enforcement of the existing ban. In January, 1839, word reached 
Canton that the emperor had sanctioned full enforcement of the law 
and that an Imperial commissioner, Lin Tse-hsii, would soon reach the 
city to “.scrub and wash away the filth” of opium. It appeared that the 
emperor, who since his accession in 1820 had enjoyed some success in 
reforming a licentious court and a corrupt government, now proposed 
to rid his country of the incubus of opium. 

COMMISSIONER LIN AT CANTON 

Commissioner Lin reached Canton in March, 1839: Within eight 
days he had ordered the foreign merchants to surrender ail opium in 
their possession, and to give bond on penalty of death that they would 
import no more. To insure the enforcement of these demands, Chinese 
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troops and warjunl^s surrounded Ae foreigners in their factories on the 
n\er bank while all foreign trade tvas tcrnporanly stopped 
This situation was without precedent The foreign merchants were 
confronted by a remarkable phenomenon— a Chinese official bent on 
enforcement of the law regardless of consequences Accordingly Cap- 
tain Elliot, acting on beh^ ci the foreign commumty, sutiendcred 
more than 20,000 chests of Bnush-controUed opium. To the astonish- 
ment of all, this comfortable fortune, later valued at $6,000,000, was 
nuTted with salt, hme, and water and sluiced into the river 
There, still remained the question of the bond which Lin lud de- 
manded Some foreign merchants of various nationalities gave a \olun- 
tary pledge to abstain from the traffic. Lm, however, ignored this, in- 
sisting on a bond which Elliot desoibed as a “monstrous instrument” 
comnutting the merchants on penalty of death to the impossible control 
of the future commercial pobaes of that respective governments. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bnush merchami, under Elliot’s orders, reured to Macao, 
leaving the Canton factories in the hands of some twenty five Ameri- 
cans (May 24, 1S39) In July a Chinese w as killed at Kowloon, a result 
of noung between Chinese and British and American sailors Fines 
and imprisonment were imposed on the sailors by Captam Elliot, but 
Lm demanded surrender of the accused on a charge of murder When 
this w as refused, food supplies were cut oH from Macao, and the BnusK 
now ordered to leave, look refuge in Auyu« on the bantn and moun- 
tainous island of Hongkong opposite the Kowloon Peninsula. In Ho- 
vember, the Chinese, attempting to seize the accused seamen, sent a 
fi«t of ivar junks against the Bnush naval force at Hongkong '.\Vhen 
this effort failed, Peking banned all Bnush trade. The ansivcr to this 
act was war * 

WAS THIS AN ‘OPIUM WAR"? 

A good deal of historical contnnersy has been centered on the causes 
of and the responsihihty for the war which followed. On cither side of 
middlc-of the road interpretauons haie been two extreme views “Hie 
first of these traditionally accepted interpretations was that England 
fought a war to force opium on the Qiioese, a view which for under- 

Tti* stmoBl of uunJ botaTiijcs u M vvuacc wuh ihe record left by Cornmissiooet 
Vo. Actonfins to the C3un«e Ternon, the L>it Wti hi hoimcide case was not the cause 
cS nafil tneagcmeM ot Chuenp, (Hw 3. 18 Lina ■nraoo relates that a Bnasb 
merchant slup, faring signed ihe bond. •» on ns way to Whampoa b> trade, when Elliot 
on the scene to stop tt. Tins* the nnincdiate dash arose out of Chinese protec 
vradt and an Eo^iA e&it to ofatnw ,t. See T P Tsiang “New 
UgW on Chinese D plomacy lend of HWens flsuor,, m (1931), 584 
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.standable reasons was popular in the United States, especially with those 
Americans who wished to bolster their anti-British bias with the notion 
that China was the innocent victim of British perfidy. The second 
traditionally accepted interpretation, stemming in the main from nine- 
teenth-century British official opinion, was that war was the only means 
through which Chinese pretensions of exclusiveness and superiority 
could be broken down and replaced by principles of diplomatic equality, 
and that therefore opium was purely incidental. Neither of these ex- 
treme views can now be accepted in the light of evidence made avail- 
able by historical scholarship. The war of 1839-1842 was the result of 
a number of forces, not of controversy over one particular question. 
The basic fact which is now clear is that fundamental differences in 
both the theory and the practice of government as between England 
' and China made conflict inevitable since neither side was sufficiently 
conditioned toward compromise and concession. On the single point 
of official contacts, the positions taken by the two governments were 
irreconcilable. The issue would be decided eventually by war. 

However, the outbreak of this conflict at the particular time when it 
'occurred cannot be detached from the problems created by the opium 
traffic. Opium was the immediate cause of the war. It happened that 
two forces converged in the years between 1833 and 1839. There was 
the British demand for a changed system of intercourse brought to a 
head by the abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly, and at 
the same time there was an unprecedented expansion of the^ opium 
trade. This growth in an illegal traffic, connived at by both Chinese 
and foreigners, had produced serious economic consequences within 
, China. In particular it meant that China’s commodity exports were 
insufficient; silver was being exported to pay for opium to the detri- 
ment of the country’s currency and finance. Herein lay the basic cause 
for China’s effort to prohibit rigidly the opium traffic.^ 

THE COURSE OF HOSTILITIES 

- Great -Britain’s demands upon China now included: 1) payment for 
the seized British opium, 2) treatment of British officials “in a manner 
consistent with the usages of civilized Nations, and the respect due to 
the Dignity of the British Crown,” 3) cession of an island off the China 
coast to insure the future security of British trade and to protect British 
merchants against “the arbitrary caprice either of the Governihent at 

'The best summary o£ the causes of the war will be found in P. C. Kuo, A Crtiical 
Study of the First Anglo-Chinese "War (Shanghai, 1935), 194-199. See also D. E, Owen,,.^' 
British Opium Policy in China and India (New Haven, 1934), 167-175. 
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Pelving or its local authorities at the Seaports’— a demand which 
might be waived if an otherwise satisfactory treaty were forthcoming 
These British demands were delivered to Chinese officials at the Pci ho 
in August, 1840 but without result A British squadron then block- 
aded Canton and demanded payment for the opium, when this was not 
forthcoming the city was bomtoded (January, 1841) The local Chi 
nesc officials now promptly offered concessions A draft treaty was 
concluded but later disavowed by both governments. Hostilities were 
renewed as spring approached Canton lay at the mercy of the Brmsh 
fleet and was * ransomed for $6,000,000 These disastrous events 
brought dire punishment on the head of the unfortunate Commissioner 
Lm Although he alone among Chinese officialdom had enforced the 
emperor s law, his reward was removal from office and banishment to 
III 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Potimger had arrived off the coast as Britain’s 
chief representative A Bntish fleet moved northward, meeting no 
cffecuve resistance. Early m August, 1842, Nanking, the southern capi 
tab was at the mercy of British guns The war was ended The rmh 
tary defeat of China was deasive A snaall British force, never more 
than 7,000 effectives, had broken what remained of Manchu military 
prestige It was the beginning of a century of niihtary defeats for 
China Helpless and humbled, she sought peace on the deck of a 
British battleship, the Cornufollit as it lay m the river olT Nanking* 
Legally the days of China’s exclusiveness and superiority were at an 
end During the ensuing century the “barbarians would dictate the 
terms on which China might trade and enjoy peace 
THE TREATY OF NANKING AND TREA’TY 
OF THE BOGUE 

The formal setdement of the first Anglo-Chmese war was embodied 
m two treaues the Treaty of Nanking, August 29, 1842, and the sup- 
plementary Treaty of Hoomun Chai, signed at the Bogue, October 8, 
1843 T he two treaues contain the basic principles which were to 

•During prrraraoon of the tieitr, the CtnPcse d plonuU Ch|.ruig and I Ii pu, visited 
Pottuiger OQ the Com,«Wii to pav* the waj to free and unrestrained intercourse," an 
ideal Vfhicli the high officen of both nauona sought to promote by delivering “raany fine 
speeches" and by the consumption cd 'mtseb chetty brandy Lieut. John Ouchttrlon' 
The Chneie U ar (London 18H) 443 444 Hus work u a contemporary British t ew 
of the nuTitary and naval operaoons The CJuneie names are somromes transliterated 
'^ryorg ur’Aeyin^ T^ipci yaepoo’j t:A iae Oiinese negotiators 
Chiymg alone was at this tunc an Imperial cmnmissoticr 

for tests of all rniforunt runetecnth-^eittufy treaues with China tee Chitu the 
nume Customs Trfor tt CoKinlniu ttc lelwten Ch na and fomgn Sritet (2 vol* , 
Jaded SSaoRhat 1917) 
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govern China’s international status for a century. Later treaties be- 
tween China and foreign states modified or amplified details, but the 
basic structure of principles contained in the first treaties remained 
rvith little cliange. 

L- Five ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, were 
opened to the residence and trade of British merchants. At these ports, 
Britain was to appoint consular officers. 

'A Tlie island of Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain “in perpetuity.” 

The Co-Hong was abolished, and British merchants were “to carry 
' on their mercantile transactions with whatever persons they please.” 

'China was to pay a total indemnity of $21,000,000: $6,000,000 for the 
surrendered opium; $3,000,000 to cover debts owed by Hong merchants 
to British subjects; $12,000,000 for expenses occasioned by the war. 

Correspondence between the chief British representative and high 
'Chinese officials was to be under the term “a communication,” not “a 
petition.” 

China agreed to a uniform and moderate tariff on exports and im- 
ports, which came to be known as the five percent ad valorem treaty 
tariff. The duties fixed at this time were not to be increased save by 
mutual agreement. Thus for the ensuing 88 years, that is until 1930, 
China was unable to fix her tariffs of her own free will. In 1842, how- 
ever, it should be noted that China did not realize the importance of 
this act; nor was there anything in the nature of a plot on the part of 
British negotiators to violate China’s sovereign rights beyond meeting 
and correcting the circumstances in which the trade had been con- 
ducted. The British purpose was not to control China’s fiscal policies 
but to provide a modus operandi for the foreign trade. Since this trade 
was still relatively small, and since isolation was still China’s prevailing 
philosophy, the principle of tariff autonomy had at the time little of the 
significance which in later years it acquired." Another motive behind 
the tariff clause of the treaty was the aggressive free trade philosophy 
that existed in Britain. In general the -free traders felt that they had 
a divine mission to impose their creed on the world. 

'? The' first treaty settlement likewise included provision for extra- 
territorial jurisdiction in criminal cases (Treaty of the Bogue, Art. IX) 
— a second major infringement on China’s exercise of sovereignty. It 
will be recalled that for many years the foreign traders and their govern- 
ments had condemned Chinese notions both of the theory and the 
practice of justice. At Macao the Portuguese had sought to retain ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over their nationals, and in 1833 the British, by 

"S. F. Wrighl, China's Stniggie jor Tarifl Autonomy (Shanghai, 1938), ■15-48. 
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order in-couocil, provided their own court at Canton with criminal and 
admiralty jurisdiction In this matter, as in the tariff, it was only in 
later years that China avroVe to the full implications of harboring m her 
seaports a foreign population over which her courts had no power 
Although China regarded opium as the primary cause of the war, the 
first ucaty settlement, aside from sbpulating the payment of $6000,000 
for the opium seized, mentioned the traffic not at all In the Pntish 
View, China was free to legalize and control imports or to prohibit them, 
but enforcement of the latter course ivould be China's responsibihty. 
The Chinese would not agree to legalization and thus, on this im- 
pottant question the treaty was silent 
Finally, Britain secured the pnnaple of most favored nation treat- 
ment Art VIII (Treaty of the Bogue) stated “that should the Em 
peroT hereafter, from any cause whatever, he pleased to grant additional 
privileges or immunities to any of the subjects or Citizens of such For 
cign Countries the same privileges and immunities will be extended to 
and enjoyed by British Subjects 

OTHER POWERS SECURE TREATIES 
The new status enjoyed by Great Britain and her traders m China 
prompted other powers to seek treaty relations Between 1844 and 
1847 three treaties were concluded by China with the United States 
(July 3 1844) , with France (October 24, 1844) , and with Norway and 
Sweden (March 20 1847) Of these, by far the most important was the 
American Its significance may best be seen by rcvievving brieSy 
the grQ^vth of American interests in Qiioa la the decades following the 
Revoluuotiary War • 

EARLY AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA 
The concepuons which one people bold of another change vnth tune 
and circumstance and to th« sutement American views on China are 
no exception Even before the days of independence some American 
intellectuals had expressed themselves on China Benjamin Franklin 
(1771) hoped Amenca would increase in likeness to her Thomas 
Jefferson (1785) held that China's poLcy of non intercourse was ideally 
adapted to American use John Quinqr Adams (1822) praised the Chi 
ncse for recognizing the virtues of the decimal system But to most 
Amcncans, certainly prior to 1830, China was merely a vast and remote 
empire— as much a curiosity as though it belonged fo another planet 
John Ledyard, an American who accompanied Captain Cook to the 
Pacific (1776-1781), was among the first to tell his countrymen how furs 
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/ from the northwest coast of America sold in Canton at enormous profit. 
The r«ult was a voyage by the Empress of China, the first American 
ship to sail direct for Canton (1784).® The trade, thus begun, soon 
prospered. The Americans, like the European traders, sought Chinese 
silk and tea, and they encountered the same difficulties as the Europeans 
in finding an outbound cargo. Furs, ginseng, sandalwood, opium, and 
silver constituted main items in the China-bound cargoes, and various 
routes were followed by the ships in the early American trade. 

Between 1784 and 1811 Americans were the most serious rivals of the 
British in the tea trade at Canton. Their ships were neither so large 
nor so numerous as those of the English East India Company, yet in 
the season 1805-06 they carried from Canton 11 million pounds of tea 
in 37 ships, as against British exports of 22 million pounds in 49 ships." 

The position of the Americans at Canton contrasted in some respects 
with that of the British. The Americans traded with greater individual 
freedom, but they possessed neither the financial backing nor the pres- 
tige of the English comfiany, nor did they enjoy any naval protection 
from their home government. The first official representative of the 
United States in China was Major Samuel Shaw, who, after a number 
of voyages to the Far East, was named consul, without salary, at Canton 
by the Continental Congress acting on the recommendation of John 
Jay,' It would seem that the early American trader felt little need for 
official support so long as he was permitted to trade on equal terms witli 
his British rivals. But as the tension grew between the British and the 
Chinese after 1834, the indifference of American merchants to official 
backing disappeared. In May, 1839, after Lin had forced the surrender 

"The 'Empress of China, 360 tons, carried as cargo ‘‘furs, foodstuffs, and genseng — a 
wild root worth its sveight in gold m the Orient as the 'dose of immortality.’ ” Robert 
Morris financed the voyage. Joseph Downs, "The American Trade with the Far East," 
in The China Trade and Its Influences (New York, IS"?!), 13. 

’’The American ships were frequently exceedingly small — 35 to 50 tons — compared 
with European East Indiamen of 1,500 tons. They made up in speed what they lacked 
in size. From 1816 to ISdO the Sea iVitch of Howland and Aspinwall, was the world’s 
fastest ship. Her second voyage from Canton to New York was made in 74 days (1849). 
See Joseph Downs, "The American Trade with the Far East,’’ in The China Trade and 
Its Influences (New York, 1941), 14. The inidative that was to be characterisdc of the 
early American traders in the Far East was expressed by Obadiah Brown, shipmaster of 
Providence, in 1736: "If I should never Venter nothing, I should never have nothing.” 
Ibid.. 16. 

For a "List of Ships Arriving at the Port of Canton and "Other Pacific Ports, 1799-1803,” 
see the compilation by Howard Corning in The Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol, 
LXXVIII, Oct., 1942. Extracts from the memorandum book of Sullivan Dorr, an Amer- 
ican merchant at Canton in these years, arc given in ibid., April, 1942. See also K. S^.r*’ 
Latourette, History of Early Relations Between the United States and China (17S4-H1 " 
(New Haven, 1917). ^ 
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of forcjgn-o^vred opium, agroup of Americans at Canton memorialized 
Congress to send a commeraal agent to negotiate a treaty, and a naval 
force to protect persons and property* AUhougli expressing no sym 
pathy with the opium traffic, th^ found no excuse for the “robbery 
committed on the British They foresaw that England would use 
armed force, and they believed "that this is necessary " They rccom 
mended that the United States take joint action with England, France, 
and Holland to secure 1) resident ministers at Peking, 2) a fixed tanlT 
on exports and imports, 3) the liberty of trading at ports other than 
Canton, and 4) Chinese assent to the principle that, until their laws are 
made known and recognized punishment for offenses committed by 
foreigners against Chinese or others shall not be greater than is applica 
blc to a like offense by the laws of the United States or England The 
American traders believed that the appearance in Chinese waters of a 
fleet including American British, and French ships would effect the 
necessary revision in the system of trade without bloodshed ’ Britain 
they believed would use armed force and they regarded this as neces* 
sary or ‘there w ill be no dealing w iih the Chinese ** 

When the opium crisis broke at Canton the Americans tinned over 
thsir opium to Captain Elliot for surrender to the Chinese, but when 
the English withdrew to hfacao and later to Hongkong the Americans 
remained at Canton (much to the disgust of EUioi), conducting the 
while a lucratise business in carrying to Canton cargoes of British goods 
svhen British ships were no longer permitted to enter the river These 
etents during 1339-40 focussed for the first time American public atten 
Uon both official and non-official on the Canton trade 
In the broad sense Amerians appeared ill prepared to formulate a 
pohucal policy toivard China A fair prc^rtion of Americans who 
thought about China at all harbored all manner of distorted, if not fan 
tasuc notions concerning her The most prevalent opinion tvas that 
the Anglo-Chincsc war was another item in the sad catalogue of 
^Bntish^ ouuages on humanity"* When m W1 John Quincy Adams 
suggested in an address that the principle of equality among states was 
the real cause of the war m China, the idea was so shocking to the editor 
of the North American Remeiv that he refused to print Adams’ manu 
script After the first Amcncan Protestant missionaries, Elijah C. 
Bridgman and David Abcel, were sent to Canton in 1829, the missionary 

For a wrlectrd group of repmentatne ilocunienu on Ammcao polKy see Paul H 
^cit. Kd Suai, Pol cj Toword C* m O ftoau c oii P« Hit Dotumnu lSi9 I9i9 
(Durham N C, 1540) 

Rrjirter UQ (October 30 I8tl) 130 
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press dwelt heavily on the vices of the “heathen Chinese.” The Chinese 
were frequently pictured as masters of deceit, of cruelty, of gambling 
and rioting, of indolence and superstition. Worst of all was their pref- 
erence for rice rather than for salvation. To many religious Americans 
there was a shocking satisfaction in the thought thattChina’s “depravity” 
offered an unlimited field for American missions.^*' Nor were these 
opinions merely the fulminations of fanatics. After seventeen years in 
China, S. Wells Williams, one of the ablest of missionaries, succumbed 
at times to the prevalent conclusion; 

It is much easier [he wrote] loving the souls of the heathen in the ab- 
stract than in the concrete encompassed as they are in such dirty bodies, 
speaking forth their foul language and vile natures exhibiting every evi- 
dence of depravity.^^ 

Many an American was at a loss to know what to believe about China. 
He could read that the Chinese had “some very esteeraable qualities” 
but were “false, dishonest and distrustful”; that they were “base” yet 
“more civil than” Americans; that their government was a system of 
' unwarranted oppression in a society remarkable for its tlirift and in- 
dustry. 

THE FIRST ENUNCIATION OF AMERICAN POLICY 

Out of the background of these confused and inadequate ideas on 
China there was to emerge an official policy which, surprising as it may 
seem, e.xpressed so exacdy the real interests of Americans that it sur- 
vived for a century. President Tyler, on December 30, 1842, four 
months after the Treaty of Nanking had been signed, asked Congress 
to authorize appointment of a resident commissioner in China to protect 
the commercial and diplomatic affairs of the United States. This post 
was conferred upon Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, brilliant lawyer, 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and intimate friend of 
the President. To Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, fell the task of. 
preparing Cushing’s instructions. The American envoy was to secure 
entry of American ships and cargoes into the open ports on terms as 
'favorable as those enjoyed by the English. He was to employ die ut- 
most tact; to impress the Chinese with the peaceful character of his 
mission; to visit Peking if possible; but in no case was he to perform 


Missionary Herald (Boston), XXXVIII (August, 1842), 336. 

W. Williams, The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Wslhams (New York, ’ 
174. 
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the ^otoiv The mstruaionJ were concluded with these significant 

words— the essence o£ Amencao policy 

Finally, you will signify, m decided terms and a posiUve manner, that the 
Government of the Unitrf States would find it impossible to remain on 
terms of friendship and regard wuh the Emperor, if greater privileges or 
commetcul facihues should be allowed to the subjects of any other Govern 
ment than should be granted to the cittiens of the United States. 

THE MISSION OF CALEB CUSHING 
Cushing reached Macao on February 24 1844, welcomed neither by 
the Chinese nor by the British norby the American communities. The 
treaties of Nanking and the Bogue were already in operation. Com 
m ridnty T.awri^nre -Ufittffl ^t itcs Na vy had (oH Octobcr 

8, 1842) already requested of China and had been granted most favored 
nation treatment for Americans ** Thus the question arose as to what 
Cushing could do which had not already been done'* 

]n the face of Chinese procrastmation Cushing intimated that he 
would proceed to Peking This threat brought an Imperial commit 
sioner to Macao and soon thereafter the first American treaty was 
signed (Treaty of Wang hea [Wang Hiya] July 3 1844) “ Although 
this treaty followed m general the principles contained m the British 
treaues, it was superior in point of clwty and in extending the pnneiple 
of extratemtofulity to incl ude avil as well as cnnuoal cases (see 

“ For ducumans of the ericiuion of mot (aroivd luoas Ucttmcni u ihe fint Cbioi 
tmua Kc T F Tiling Tb? EnenMon of EotuI PnvJ«gn to Other HaDons thin the 
Bnosh after the Treatj c£ Ninktng “ Ci ifte Joe anj Pol Saencr Re»^ XV (1531 32) 
122 in Varying tonclus oiu are reached by IbooiM Kearny “The Tuang Dwnmentj,*' 
ihJ XVI (1932 33) 73 1(H 

The Manebu enperoi > fonnal a^^noral of ihe e^ual exleiuioa of aadiog privileges 
had been given November 15 1813 before the arrtva! of Cushing in China Kenneth 
Ciea, “The Cashing bfinioa Was It Nemsacy*" Chnete Soe and Pol 5<»enfe 
> Ptt XXm (1910) 3 11 

” For a lehoUtly ed ting Of th s Beaty see lluottr bCller ed., Trwin et>i OthtT Inin 
not onal Aett cf the Vn led Sutrt of Ammca (Washingcoo Department of State) IV 
The prompt condiuKin of the American ireary once negooaaons were begun was due 
to Cbnese "abhorrence of Cushing s mtentum to go to PeVupg * Ping Chia Kuo “Caleb 
Cushing and the Treaty of Wanghu, 1111" /<nnul of Modern Hutory V (1933) 51 
Ten years after the Amenein Beaty had bra s gned there was snll told in Macao a 
story “to the effect that when CushiDg went out in aiate to meet Keying he was attended 
by the Portuguese hand belonging to the gevenior and that the drum major of the band 
inade such an impression upon the Cb nete ainhonoes by h« portly size and the gl cter 
ot hu ixift-dress Undorm that they itnagised him to l« the American mandarin and 
waned leveral profound salmatMos upon him befoir the Wjstale was discoyered ” Bayard 
Taylor India C/»iu and /apjn (New Ttnk, 1855) 180 
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XXI, XXrV, XXV). Thus the American treaty rather than thei 
British became the basic document in China’s foreign relations until the 
treaties of Tientsin were signed in 1858. Whereas the commercial 
policy set forth by Webster was in the main approved by American 
opinion, cridcism of the Cushing mission was not lacking, although 
for the most part it was political in character — directed at the gold braid 
and plumes worn by the “pompous” Cushing rather than at the pur- 
poses of the mission. Journals such as Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
"which a few months previously had bitterly denounced England’s 
modves in China, reversed themselves, found excuses for England’s 
behavior, and supported her policy of treaty relations. And in Congress 
there was spirited support for Cushing since no one knew “just how 
much of our tobacco might be chewed [in China] in place of opium.” 

The »r^<'*'y (Qft^ oher. 18441 f ollowed the model of 

the Bridsh and American treaties. The French diplomats, however, 
appeared also in the role of “protectors” of Catholic missions. Their 
request that permission be grant ed to build Roman Catholic missions 
i n the ^e treaty norts^^ and for toleration to Chinese and foreign 
Christians, was granted by the emperor, though .not as a part of the 
trea^ These concessions were extended later to Protestants. 

THE RECEPTION OF THE FIRST TREATIES 

The first treaty settlement viewed in retrospect reveals graphically its 
deep significance, but it must not be assumed that all this was clear to 
the contemporaries of Lin, Ch’i-ying, Pottinger, apd Cushing. The fact 
that a handful of British troops and a small fleet had forced the Manchu 
court to terms did not signify necessarily that all was now well. The 
treaties themselves were an experiment. Would they in practice satisfy 
either the foreign traders and tiieir governments or the reluctant Man- 
chu court? Behind this question was a broad and vital problem. Did 
China’s signature, of the first treaties mean that she bad broken posi -^ 
tivelv and willingly, with the past ? Would her doors now be opened 
widely to Western influence, or, by evasion of the treaties, would she 
await the day when these doors might be closed again to a presumptu- ^ 
ous, barbarian world ? Between 1842 and 1856 many of these questions 
were answered, bOt as always, new questions arose as old ones were 
solved. 

” For discussions of the development of extraterritoriality in China sec: W. W. Wil- 
loughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., rev. ed., Balumore, 1927); C. S. 
Lobingicr, compiler and cd,, Extraterritorial Cases (Manila, 1920) . 

“ Congressional Globe, 27th Cong., 3rd sets , 325. 
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CHINA'S REACTION TO THE TREATIES 
In lS-43 some of the English congratulated ihcmsch-cs m the belief 
that China had Mpcriencrf a complete conversion This impression 
was encouraged b> the cordiality of On vmg s relations with Pottmger 
let despite all th s cordiality Ponmger reported that China rcmameffT 
an empire, and that the Chinese remained a people who have ncLno - j 
uoa how ^'**’ ‘ir''’'V '^ inional law an d nghts.** Since Pottmger J 
nrarit d estem law there w as a rneasure ot tnitlrnrhis remarL ^ 
Indeed the Manchu failure of 1842 vs'as due m considerable measure 
to Ignorance of the est Ewn some of China s most distinguished 
d gmtanes thought “it s'as because England had only a queen” that 
manj of her subjects dared to be so imruly in China.'* Chinese schol 
ars found the barbarian charaacr “unfathomable" since it ss-ould do 
anyihitig for profits- But there were reasons other than ignorance 
and misunderstanding for China i capitulation The Manchu military 
struaure had been designed to control the Chinese people — not to resist 
msas on from the sea In Peking the court, ever sensitise to public 
opinion feared rebellion to the prosinees — al^'a^s an indication that 
the dynasty was loosing tfw ^landate of Heaven '* 

THE LABORATORY OF THE NEW TREATIES 
The laboratory in vsh ch the new treaties uere to be tned consisted 
of the fisc treat} ports Canton Amoy Foochow, Ningpo, and Shang 
hai In all thcK ports sasc Canton, the fort gner ssas a stranger and 
to the Ta« population in the interior he u-as all but unlmown Much 
was thus likely to depend on the first contacts between Chinese and 
foreigners at the new ports. This was doublj true because the maiu 
Chmesc objecuon to the treaties was the opening of addiuonal ports. 

AMOY FOOCHOW, AND NINGPO 
Onl) two of the first treaty ports were desuned to dcwlop as great 
centers of the forci-Ti trade Shanghai and Canton. For a few s-ears . 
gmmefcc pamcularly in black tea and in contract coolie labor to Cuba , 
"W C. Cortin Gmt Email Mi CA K rs}.t rseiO (Oifsnl, 193') Ut 
* T F Tsuttf “\rir Light on Ouniiic D pLxnacr 1 Si&*t9 “ lomraal «f lloJtrn Hu 
lay ra (1931) 556. 

"/ F Furbint. “Qunn« Ihp.<itii.rf7 asil lie Treatj of \in5ang 1532" /aanwf ef 
VoJera Historj XTl (1930) 1 30 "lie Manchu court did not nndentand EDgland"* 
•neCSTo and fmed the unlnovs. It a-sn feared that Use Brstijh adraoce might fse- 
cipioce leMbon la the cMu a l pnmocea. Oolr ao cppoituniit of Qi i-sing * gift* 
cou.d haee (wxeeded in the (*o-faccd ide denuaded by the iniranssjence of the court 
and the finnoca of tie ioe*4a " 29-30. 
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flourished at Amoy . Trade at Foochow was negligible. Until the 
middle of 184^ not a foreign ship had entered its harbor. As a port 
Foochow suffered because its harbor was poor, its population, under 
official encotiragcmcnt, was anti-foreign, and its location was too close to 
Amoy. In the same way Ningpo was too close to Shanghai. Ningpo’s 
later fame was due to missionary rather than commercial enterprise. 

THE UNIQUE POSITION OF SHANGHAI 

Shanghai was opened to foreign trade on November 17, 1843. Situ- 
ated .on the Whangpoo River about twelve miles from where it joins 
the Yangtze at Woosung, and having a native population of some 
270,000, it was already an important center of China’s inland and coast- 
ing trade. Robert Fortune, the Scottish botanist, who travelled widely 
in China in the decade of the forties, wrote of Shanghai’s pre-eminence 
in the foreign trade."” Here traders were no longer hampered by such 
monopolistic agencies as the Co-hong. There were business and op- 
portunity for all. In 1844 forty-four foreign ships of a total tonnage of 
more than' 8,000 entered Shanghai, Eight years later the number of 
ships was 182, with a total tonnage of 78,000. Shanghai exports were 
valued in 1846 at $7,000,000; in 1853, at $23,000,000. By 1852 Shanghai 
accounted for more than half of China’s export trade. Many factors 
contributed to this rapid growth. The city bordered the great silk- 
producing areas; its situation at the mouth of the Yangtze was ideal for 
both the import and the export trade; its inhabitants were free from tlie 
unhappy memories and the violent anti-foreignism so pronounced at 
Canton. 

ORIGINS OF THE SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 

The treaty status under which foreign merchants lived at the new 
ports was a peculiar, not to say unique, system. At Canton and at' 
many of the ports opened subsequently, the treaty powers obtained 
from China, that is from the empero r, grants of land known as “con- 
cessions, ” where the traders could erect commercial structures and resi- 
dences. The concession was leased by China to the foreign power 
concerned; the power subdivided the land into lots, granting these on 
long-term leases to its subjects and in some cases to other foreigners. 
Sometimes, as later at Tientsin, there were at one time in one open port 
as many as eight separate foreign concessions. The foreign community 
of each concession provided, under authority of its home government,. 


“See Robert Fortune, Three Years Wanderings (London, 18*17), ch. vii. 
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i ts own municipal government for the concession . Over this municipal 
government the consul of the given power presided- Thus at a given 
treaty port there came to e-xist, in contiguous concession areas, a number 
of separate municipal governments, each exercising independent au- 
thority. 

At Shanghai the system was somewhat different. Since the local 
Chinese authorities there objected to the concession system, the first 
British consul accepted a plan whereby *thc Chinese authorities set apart 
an area of land on the river bank in which British subjects might ac- 
quire lots from Chinese owners. A British purchaser, having reached 
an agreement with a Chinese owner, reported it to the British consul, 
who in turn reported it to the Chinese local authority, the taotai. This 
latter functionary then issued to the British subject, through his consul, 
a title in tire form of a perpetual lease, under which the foreign buyer 
paid a small annual rent to the Chinese government, the theory being 
that ail land belonged to the emperor and could not be alienated by out- 
right salc."^ 

, The Shanghai “settlement,” as this area and its peculiar system came 
to be known, was at first restricted to British control. Foreigners of 
non-British nationality secured land therein through the consent of the 
British consul. This proved particularly objectionable to Americans, 
and so in time the right of all foreigners to lease land within the settle- 
ment and. to register such land at their own consulates was recognized. 
In t his manner a sys tem developed whereby each consul exercised 
|uri^iction over his own nationals in the common settlement area, and 
at tile same time, p^icipnted withri iis-feBow-ceasu b in supervision of 
settlcmcDt affairs ."' 

When die Shanghai settlement was first established, it was supposed 
that the area would be inhabited exclusively by foreigners, and for some 
eight years this was so. In 1853 there were only 500 Chinese residents, 
most of whom were servants or shopkeepers supplying the needs of the 
200-odd foreign residents. In this same year, however, Chinese au- 
thority in areas adjacent to the setdement having broken down com- 
pletely as a result of rebellions and civil war, the foreign area ivas soon 

’^Report of the Hon, hlr, fiisUce Feet ham to the Shanghai Municipal Council (4 vols., 
Shanghai, 1931-32), 1, 27. The taotai, an official of the central government, was the 
officer of an administrative division called a "circuit.” At Shanghai he was also superin- 
tendent of customs. 

For a brief period, separate American and French settlements existed at Shanghai, but 
>n 1863 the American was merged with tlic British, forming the basis of what was to be 
known as the International Settlement. The French .area continued to remain separate 
ttnd came to be known as the “French concession,” though the term is not strictly accurate. 
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swarmins wiih homeless and often desiituie Chinese refu^^ccs U> 
1854 ihc Chinese population of the seiilancni exceeded 20000 In ihis 
manner the whole character of the sciUcment was changed, and ii be 
«me imperative that this unorganized community consisting of groups 
6f foreigners belonging to different nations, each group living under 
us own national laws and subject to the jurisdiction of us own consul, 
should provide itself with effective municipal authority for internal ad 
ministration and for protection against the rebellions and avil wars on 
us borders To accomplish this it was necessary for the foreign settle 
ment community to acquire some degree of unity under a municipal 
constitution having the approval of ilie consular authorities. Such a 
Constitution was adopted by the foreign merchants (known as the 
renters" of sctdemeni land) in I8S4 Under thti instrument adequate 
governing powers over the Shanghai Scnlcmcnt were placed in the 
hands of in elected ind erctusn ely foreign municipal council Here 
then w as a situation unforeseen and in no sense anticipated at the Umc 
the first treaty settlement was nude (1842-44) 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AT C\NTON 
Wh le the new foreign trade at Shanghai grew rapidly under condi 
uons that were generally amicable, its corresponding growih at Canton 
was marked by friction, mob violence, and o}>en armed conflict To 
understand this contrast, one should recall that at Canton the foreign 
traders and some Chinese had long been in contact and m many cases 
had made fortunes but at Onton, loo, had arisen the grievances, real 
and imaginary and the hatreds finally producing war At Canton the 
foreigner had been subjected to ’‘insults by the populace and by high 
handed Ch officials At Ca^n these same officials lud bowed 
outwardly., ast before the power of BrUish guns. Now that the war 
had been wxin the British proposed to assert after their own fashion 
their newly won privileges of equality But the Chinese populace and 
many of the offiaals were by Ho means prepared to concede all this 
The issue %\as soon drawn No sooner had the city been offiaally 
opened m us new status as i ucaty port (1843) than the intensity of its 
anu-foreigmsm became apparent The mete presence of Caleb Cush 
mg in South China and his threat to proceed to Peking called forth w 
popular manifesto from Canton Ye men of America may uuly dread 
local cxterminauon." ** Foreigners were not permitted access to the 
walled city, and Governor Davis of Hongkong regarded this degrad 
•Cushi>stoll«:S<t.o(Suii: July 2i 184t (Sen E* (lx. 67 28th Cong, 2n<i s<«-> 
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Ten )ea« to keep them in order. Thor minds are too shallow to rccatc an 
Impression that will last longer than some such period and warning is of 
litcle use They care little for words and they must not only see the Stick 
but actually feel it on their Shoulders before they yield to that only argument 
which to them brings conMCtion (he argumcntiun Baculinum'^ 

In 1852 the easy going Bonham, always a "cautious admimsuator," 
was succeeded at Hongkong by Sir John Bownng, “a man o£ precipita- 
tion, of dcfiniic ideas, and of a reforming zcaL”" Vet ilic coming crisis 
was delayed. Gram lUe's inurucuoni were cxpliac. China should be 
asked CO observe her engagements, but iltc British emoy was “to avoid 
all irritating discussions.” Bniain m 1S52 was uot as yet ready for wax 

* Ouotfd by Cosua Crtal BnAirn Ch»a, It)) ISCO, 149-l$0. 

” Tlx tuUMr, unoog uchcr tiuogs of the b|iiut, *1a the Cmu of Cbost 1 Glory ” 



Chapter 7 


THE ARROW WAR AND THE SETTLEMENT 

T he crisis confronting the Manchu Empire in the decade 1850 to 
1860 was perhaps no less acute than that faced by Commissioner 
Lin at Canton in 1840. Great Britain had won the first war but there 
was some reason to believe that she had lost the peace. By 1850 most 
of the foreigners in the five ports regarded the first treaty settlements as 
inadequate if not a complete failure. The major question was whether 
this settlement could be revised by diplomacy or would require resort 
to arms. This problem was resolved ultimately by conditions of politi- 
cal disintegration within China; conditions which, in a sense, deprived 
the Manchu government of both the will and the power either to en- 
force the treaties and their broad implications upon its subjects, or to 
repudiate them completely. The days of the great K’ang-hsi emperor 
(1662-1722) and the Ch’ien-lung emperor (1736-1796) were long since 
past. With all her vast population, China lacked a great leader. 

Should an Emperor arise among them [wrote M. Hue] possessed of a 
great intellect, a will of iron, a reformer determined to come at once to a 
rupture with the ancient traditions, and initiate his people into the progres- 
sive civilization of the West, we believe that the work of regeneration would 
proceed with rapid strides. . . . 

[But] the Young Mantchou prince who in 1850 ascended the Imperial 
throne, will probably not be the great and powerful reformer of whom we 
have spoken. He 'commenced his reign by degrading and putting to death 
the statesmen who, during that of his predecessor, had seen themselves com- 
pelled, under the English cannon, to make some concessions to the Euro- 
peans. The high dignitaries who form his council have been chosen among 
the most obstinate partisans of the old regime, and the ancient traditions; 
and in place of the tolerant sentiments manifested by those who opened the 
five ports, have come all the old traditional antipathies. Every device has 
been tried to elude the obligation of treaties; under the influence of the new 
policy, the relations between the Consuls and the Mandarins have become 
embittered, and the concessions of the late Emperor almost illusory. 

It is evident to the least clear-sighted, that the object of the Manchou gov- 
ernment is to disgust Europeans, and break off all intercourse with them; it 
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would gladly haw notfiing to do »«h ll»«n at any price China haa, Jiov9 
ever now been brought too near to Europe for it to be permitted any 
longer to lead this isi^atcd life to the midse of the world ' 

These were indeed prophetic words In the mid nineteenth century 
China possessed neither the power to repel the barbarian nor the 
leadership to create a new Quna adjusted to a new world Future 
conflict was inherent to these facts This conflict was to develop out of 
three major sources 11 the decline of Manchu power, hastened by th e 
T ai p mg and other rebellions, 2) the refusal of the official hierarchy to 
^justltseU: to the new 0^61^ af foreign intercourse wiih »s broad s^i al 
and ccononaic implications, a nd J) the growing co operation of th e 
treaty powers in their quest for wid^ and mo7e stable commercial 
relations with The Middle Km edonu 

THE TAIPING REBELLION 

Rebellion is an old instituuon in China sanctioned by Confuctan 
philosophy, and essenual tn the theory of the Mandate of Heaven 
When a dynasty, for whatever reason lost its ability to rule, it was 
obvious that Heaven had withdrawn the mandate The duty of the 
subject to rebel was then clear Hus ancient theory was to enjoy wide 
application in mneceenth-cemury China In the two decades which 
preceded the first Bnush war, revolts had occurred with alarming 
frequency m Kwangsi, Shansi, Kweichow, Kiangsi, Hainan, Hupeh, 
and Formosa All were indicative of groivmg pohucal discontent 
They aggravated, loo, the hlanchu problem of dealing with the t/onblc 
some foreigners. While pirates swarmed and looted along the coasts, 
floods m the Yellow River Valley drove thousands to brigandage 
Secret political societies bent on rebellion (a not unusual feature in 
Chinese society) flourished as rarely before. 

Fundamentally the caiascs of unrest m the middle mnetetnth century 
lay m the fact that in China economic change had outr un the growth 
of s^al theory^ Population had increased out of proporuon to the 
land under cultTvation As a result of this, of the growth of internal 
and foreign trade, and of the incquahues of an antiquated tax system, 
the peasant was degraded to virtual serfdom Thus a permanent, float 
ing population of paupers provided the taw material for rebellion “ 

*M. IE. R.J Iluc,yr fourwy Tiroati tirCi at e Ztnpire (2 nU- NeWi Yofl 1859) 

« ,412 13 W 

. . ^ ^ "The Ta e ftg Kcbdtna In Efonoinic Background and Social Theory 

CAj.fff Soc aad r<J Sntarf Rer XVI <1933) 549 
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In these circumstances there appeared o ne^ Hung Hsiu-ch'uan . a 
native of the Canton district, the youngest and brightest son of a farm 
family. Young Hung passed the local examinations, but failed re- 
peatedly in the provincial tests. To this background of disappointment 
and failure were added illness, visions, and some contacts with the 
Reverend Issachar Roberts, an American Baptist missionary at Canton. 
With the mental and spiritual equipment thus provided. Hung resolved 
that he was commissioned to restore the worship of the true god. His 
original organization, the Pat Shang-ti Hut (Association of God 
Worshippers), soon recruited an enormous following from disaffected 
elements in Kwangsi. At first the movement appeared as religious, 
iconoclastic, and, superficially at least, seemed to bear some resemblance 
to Protestantism. As the movement grew, its devastating armies moved 
north to the Yangtze and captured Nanking, where its capital was 
established in 1853. Meanwhile Hung had bestowed upon himself the 
title, T'ien-wang (Heavenly King), professed to ^rule over the T'ai~p'tn? 
T‘ien-\uo (The Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace), and had set for 
"Ks pufipose the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. In this new the oc- ' 
racy G od was the Heavenly Father; Christ, the Divine Elder Brother; 
the Tai-p'ing Wang (Hung, himself), the Divine Younger Brother. 
The Bible of the movement was the New Testament revised sufficiendy 
to justify the claims of the Divine Younger Brother. Such was the 
notable achievement of this “soured and disappointed member of the 
learned proletariat." 

f 

THE REBELLION AND THE FOREIGN POWERS 

During the winter of 1853-54, Hung and his rebels advanced to the 
north and reached the outskirts of Tientsin. They were unable to 
reach Peking. Yet for another decade they dominated the Yangtze 
Valley in defiance of Manchu authority. A rebellion so wide-spread, 
promoting a government which threatened to riyal if it did not over- 
throw the Manchus, could not but command the attention of the for- 
eign powers. "" ITthe T*ai-p’ing were Christia ns, would they not be more 
^enable than the Manchus to forelyn treaty relations, to the com- 
^rcial, social, and political concepts of the Westerners .? This im- 
portance of defining their relation to the rebels was brought home to 
the powers in 1853, when the Chinese walled city of Shanghai, on the 
very border of the foreign settlements, was captured by a rebel band 
known as the “Small Swords.” Civil war had thus reached the edge 
of the settlements, while retreating Imperial authorities deserted the 
Shanghai customs house. This raised the question whether Shanghai 
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had become a free port, since the ChiAese government was no longer 
capable of collecting the duucs. Bntish and American consular au- 
thoriucs nouBcd their nationals that the consuls themselves would 
collect the duties during the absence of Imperial authorities. The 
British consul required his merchants to deposit promissory notes, 
which m faa were never paid, while the Amencans were at the dis- 
advantage of having to pay m specie hCerchants who had no consular 
representative en]oyed favorable discntniiuQon and paid nothing Brit- 
ish policy stipulated too that the Shanghai settlement was to remain 
neutral in the civil strife which surrounded it; but in reality fore ign 
iBcichanis constantly gave aid to the lebds iti the sale oi_^Pph es. 
Many ships entered and cleared the port iMthout the paymentof duucs. 
It was in these circumstances of confusion, discrimination, and uncer- 
tainty that the rate payers of the settlement established the Muaiapal 
Counal * 

THE FOREIGN INSPECTORATE OF CUSTOMS 
AT SHANGHAI 

From this crisis at Shanghai, a crisis which had destroyed lempor&rdy 
the pou er of the Peking government, and threatened likewise the whole 
treaty siruaure built by the foreigner*, there emerged a remarkable in- 
sutuuon—the Foreign Inspeaoratcof Customs. By agreement between 
the taotai and the consuls of the three treaty powers, England, the 
United States, and France 29, 1854), provision was made for a p- 
pointment of a board of foreign inspectors foc_the creaUon of an 
^idequnTi; customs ma chincryT and for regulatio ns which should de fine 
the relation ot the Inspectwtc to the taolat, the consuls, and the com- 
nieraal puhhc. At first the tippomung power was given to the consuls, 
and It was the purpose of the British consul (Alcock) that the British 
should control the new Inspectorate, but within a year the Bnush 
Foreign Office had ruled that the foreign inspectors were officials of 
ejuna and not the nominees and delegates of foreign countries TTius 
was formed the nucleus of a nevv Chmese customs adnunistrauon, 
officered by foreign inspectors, i^hich, in 1658, was extended to all the 
treaty ports, where it became a model of cffiacnl and honest govern- 
ment.* 

tor a deliBed dwaipDoa of Shaitfiut lo ihoe }rvt let Ear} C/aaitOB, "Slufyhji 
in ibeTaitnng Period." Paeift Hirronesf £owr«F. V (1956), H7 160 

Tor detailed studies of the cwtortu {McUdD at Shanghai in this penod see I K. Eot- 
heoK The Provisional System at Shanghai. Chatit Sot and PoJ Sevnee XVUl 
35). «S 491 and XIX {19K 36) 65 U4. The Creation of the Forey-n Inspec- 
toraic of Cmtoms at Shanghai.”. 3J,XIX (1935 36). 469 514, and XX (19J6-37), 42 
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Expacriatioa and cmjgraiioa were alike prohibited by Chinese law, 
but ie Manchu government was powerless and seemingly unwdbng 
to attack this evil infesting the treaty ports and Macao. The British 
recognized at an early date that the coohe trade was defensible neither 
on hutnanwanan not on economic giounds Bonhanx noted that it was 
on a par with slave trade, and dut the continuance of its abuses might 
easily threaten immense Anglo-Indian-Oiincsc conuncrcial interests. 
But the English Passenger Act (1S55), which curbed some of the w orst 
abuses under the British flag, served largely to concentrate the coohe 
busmess at Pottugucsc-conirolled Macao The court at Peking was 
also emboldened to prohibit coobc cnugration by Imperial edict Con- 
currently, reprcscntaUics of the United States m China sought legisla- 
tion to prohiSit American partiapauon. In I85fi Dr Peter Parker, 
Commissioner of the Ututtd States in Qiina, warned Americans that 
they would forfeit protection of that govcxruncnt if they became in- 
volved lu the trade lev 1860 a report to Congreas revealed that for- 
eigners were chartering Amencao vessels and that the trade was thus 
being thrown to an alaimuig degree into American hands. Congress 
acted with some promptness, passing m 1S62, despite us preoccupation 
with civil war, an act which barred Amencan citizens and ships from 
the traffic. Unfortunate ly, most of the powe r s remained indifferent to 
the evils o f the trade and it continued tor som e ) can la 1874. after the 
tJmtd States and tireat Britain haT joimlyoDndemned Portugal for 
harboring the evil at Macao, the business was finally prohibited there. 
In retrospect the coobc trade remains one of the blackest pages m the 
record of the nineteenth century In the middle of that century it 
served to aggravate the already difficult relations between China and 
the foreign commercial powers. 

THE CONVOYING SYSTEM 

Another unhealthy feature of Smo-forcign relations was a ^ubar 
system of convoy employed in the Cbiocse coasting trade. At many 
periods m Chinese history both Quncse and Japanese pirates bad 
prc)cd upon the native coasung trade. In the nineteenth century, the 
weakness of the Manchu dynasty plus general economic distress opened 
a wide field for Chinese pirates to loot the cargoes of their own couatry - 
CQSn Foragn slup-owncrs ^at tost mainly Portuguese) so^Tdis- 
co\cr«i m this situation a new road to profits. With well armed ships 
they offered (for a generous monetary consideration) tbeir services as 
convoys At first their charges were reasonable and Chinese junk, 
owners willingly accepted this protection In time the greed of the 
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could be confined only on n national ship, or, as Erequendy happened, by 
courtesy, in a Bnush jail In 1858 Amencan aimmals s\crc released 
from the British jail in Shanghai because the Arocricair consul had no 
funds for ]ail expenses. Two years later the United States provided its 
first appropriation for copsulaV yails lu Qmia ' ' 

THE GROWTH OF THE OPIUM TRADE 


Since 1842 the opium trade had conunued m grow and to prosper. 
Although opium had provided the occasion for the first Sino-Briiisli 
war, the subsequent treaties had evaded the problem of control Thus, 
while by the laws of China the imporution of opium was still prohih- 
itcd, foreigners and Chinese conspired to 8ood the market with this cori- 
traband and destructive drug ^ It has been estimated that between 1840 
and 1853 the annual imports increased almost three hundred percent 
The cficcts upon the Chinese were devastating, but so long as the 
Chinese government would not or could not enforce its laws, there 
was little hope that the foreigners would forego a trade so profitable. 


DEMANDS FOR TREATT REVISION 
By 1854, despite the gromh of profitable trade at Shanghai and Can 
ton, 11 was evident that the relations of China aniLthe treaty powers 
were far horn healthy The abuses of extraterntoriabty, the traffic la 
coolies, convoying, the opium trade, and the gun boat policy at Canton, 
all served to reinforce the offiaal Chinese view that the foreign bar 
banans were an uncouth and troublesome lot with whom Chma should 
have as few dealings as possible. Oa his part, the foragner, both mer- 
chant and consul, wa s convinced that China bad no respe ct for treaues, 
and no understanding ot the bcnchts of tree corrimcrcc and free access 
to markets The foreigners now regarded the treaties of 1842^ as in- 
adequate not only because China bad frequently evaded them but also 
because under these tieaues foreiga trade was confined to the five ports, 
the foreign uadcr was sull a stranger to Chma’s vast interior; the for- 
eign diplomat was still a suangcr to Peking Both the Amcncan and 
the French treaues of 1844 provided for revision after twelve years, and 
the British claimed this same pnvilcgc on the basis of most favored 
nation treatment. Under this daim the Bnush held that the Treaty of 
Nanking would be subject to revision m 1854 -- 

•For an extenJed ireatment kc C W Kcetno, Tkt Dfitlopment 0 / ExtratemtorulUf 
in Chna (2 vcOs, London 1928) 

Timer cormpondent repeated 1857 “At praeat the lopmaij trade is as open 
sod « uuttsirained in all ihe ernes ot China aa the tale o( hot^crou bum oa Good Friday 
“ « ihe streets o£ Loodon.” Cook^ CAiaa . n JSJ? 58, 179 
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BRITAIN SEEKS NEW PRIVILEGES 

' . The scope of Britain’s policy of treaty revision was contained in in- 
structions from Clarendon to Bowring (Feb. 13, 1854). The British 
government insisted on China’s recognition of the right of immediate 
revision, but the actual revision might be delayed at Bowring’s discre- 
tion in view of Chile’s domestic strife due to the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. 
Meanwhile, Bowring was to seek co-operation with the Americans and 
the French, whose treaties would also soon be subject to revision. In 
his negotiations with China he was to seek “access generally to the 
whole interior of the Chinese Empire as well as to the cities on the 
coak; or :^ailing this, . . , free navigation of tire Yangtze Kiang and 
access to the cities on its banks up to Nanking. . . .” He was to effect 
l egalization of the opium trad e, in order that it migh t- be .limited -nnA 
controlled; an d to seek abolition of int ernal tra nsit duties on goods im- 
^ofted or purchased for export. Hewasalso to secure suppression of pi- 
racy and regul^ion ot the coolie trade. Finally, the British government 
desired “the permanent and honourable residence at the Court of Peking 
of a Representative of tire British Crown" or provision for direct and 
unobstructed correspondence with that government. These official 
British objectives also represented approximately those general princi- 
ples which were beginning to appear in French and American policy. 

The desire of the British to be represented diplomatically at Peking 
indicated, among other things, that they were no longer willing to 
tolerate the Chinese system whereby the panton viceroy was entrusted 
by Peking with the actual conduct of forei^ affair With this official 
2dne the toreigners were expected to deal, and their experience had not 
recommended the system. In 1848 John W. Davis, the American com- 
missioner, after great difficulty, secured an interview with the viceroy 
for the purpose of presenting his credentials. He was treated “with 
extreme ruden ess” by both viceroy and governor. In fact, after 1852 
“the practiceoT ignoring the foreign representatives became a part of 
the settled policy of the Chinese government." ® 

A French diplomat remained at Macao fifteen months vainly awaiting 
a. personal interview with a qualified Chinese official. Of the various 
successors of Davis in die period to 1855, none succeeded in securing an 
interview. The high commissioner was always “too busy,” and in any 
event would have to await the dawn of “an auspicious day.” Two 
American commissioners, Humphrey Marshall and Robert McLane, 

B. Morse, Thir Internathnd Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 voJs., London, 
1910-1918), I, 411. 
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went to NanUng hoping to make dirca contact with responsible of- 
ficials, only to be referred back to Canton Thus in 1854 when Claren- 
don instructed Bowring on BntiA policy, die foragn traders and most 
of their consular and diplomauc assocutes were of a mind not only to 
extend their commercial rights but also to convert China, forcibly if 
necessary, to Western concepts o£ international law, diplomacy, and 
commercial intercourse m general ® 

LIMITED CO-OPERATION AMONG 

THE TREATY POWERS 

England's plan for treaty revision did not imply an immediate resort 
to war There was to be no preapitate action Actually the British 
government hoped for a co-opcrausc policy with France and the United 
States Already Britain had made friendly gestures toward the Amen 
cans in China She had made it dear that she sought no exclusive 
pnvileges for herself, and she had conceded the claim of the United 
States for equal rights in the Shanghai settlement. 

Among American merchants in the treaty poru there was very 
general support for Britain's policy of treaty revision This was natural 
because the interests of British and American traders were in many re- 
spects identical Some support for Bntish policy was contained, too, in 
the dispatches of various American commissioners * 

In fact, some significant features of later American policy in China 
were enunciated by American commissioners in these years when the 
first treaties were on truL Humphrey Marshall (1853-54), though 
described by Bonham as “a very coarse headstrong man” who had 
‘‘never been out of Kentucky,” wrote with profound understanding that 

the highest interests of the United States arc involved m sustaining China — 
mainuining order here, and gradually engrafting on this worn-out stock the 
healthy principles which give hfc and health to governments, rather than to 
see China become the theatre of a widespread anarchy, and ulumately the 
prey of European ambition 

hfarshall, while suspicious of both Britain and Russia, favored a co 
operative diplomauc iniervenuon fay the powers to end China’s internal 
turmoil Robert McLanc, who succeeded Marshall (1854), took an 
active pa rt m organizing the Foreign Inspectorate of Customs at Shang- 

Full unking immsurj were not appouucd by the Utnied Stales to China until after 
ihc^Tieauw of Ttentun 1858 
Matshall eortespondence 
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hai. He was the first American to apply fully the co-operatiye policy. 
In 1854 he accompanied Bowring to the Pei-ho in a vain effort to effect 
treaty revision at this gateway to Peking. This was after McLane had 
been repeatedly rebuffed at Canton by w'hat he described as the “dis- 
courtesy and repulsiveness” of Commissioner Yeh. Dr. Peter Parker 
(1855-57), successor to McLane and a former medical missionary in 
China, was a vigorous advocate of what he considered American in- 
terests in Asia. He hoped to secure the revision of the American treaty 
of 1844, but on learning that his privilege was to be denied him, he ad- 
vocated occupation of Formosa as a means of forcing China to observe 
her treaty obligations.^^ 

In view then of«he harmony between British and American expres- 
sions of policy, England’s proposals through Lord Napier to Secretary 
Cass (March, 1857) for a three-power alliance (the United States, 
France, and Great Britain) to effect revision of the treaties, were not 
surprising. These proposals were of course declined, yet the dangers 
threatening American interests in China did prompt the appointment 
of William B. Reed as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of Peking. 

PRETEXTS FOR WAR 

By the early aututnn of 1856, with the crisis of the Crimean War al- 
ready past. Great Britain had determined on a diplomatic and naval 
move toward Peking to hasten revision of the treaties, to expand com- 
mercial intercourse, and to destroy the exclusiveness of Yeh’s policy at 
Canton. 

A SO-CALLED JUDICIAL MURDER 

In this forward policy, Britain might count on the support of 
France, for in February, 1856, a French Catholic m issionary. Auguste 
Chapdelaine, had been put to death by Chinese authorities at Sinlin in 
KwanpE Chapdelaine and some of his converts had been arrested on 
a charge that they were rebels— a natural enough charge, for Kwangsi 
had witneskd the beginnings of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion with its frost- 
ing of Christian flavor. The arrest, torture, and execution of the for- 
eign priest and his followers are thus understandable according to of- 
ficial Chinese ideas of the time. The Chinese magistrate could likewise 

“Parker correspondence. U. S., Sen. Ex. doc. 22:35-2 (983), 1081-83, 1208-10. Of 
Commissioner Yeh, Parker wrote tiiat he “stands alone and pre-eminent in his insane and 
insufferable conduct towards foreigners. : . . The same demeanor on the part of an 
official of his rank of any other nation would be deemed an outrage justifying summary 
redress. . . .” Ibid., 760. 
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rest hii case on the fact that under the trcaucs no foreigners were al- 
lowed beyond the ucaty pons. Furdsermorc, the tesunvony of Cath- 
olic missionaries themselves reveals that they indocinnatcd their Chinese 
converts with the idea of looking to “France as their support and libera 
tor" against persecution.'^ China s fault of course lay in the fact that 
the execution of the pnest m oIhwI ihc- f^fi^tyrrunnal nphts France , 
Ncwsofthisso^lied judiaal murder" reached Canton in July, I8?d. 
It was not unwelcome to Napoleon IIL France was now m a position 
not only to assist Great Britain in forcing, if need be, a revision of the 
treaues but also t o aid the Catholic Church by political means in the 
spiritual conq uest ot China Bv Oaober. IS^o. France and England 
were able to a^cc upon a common policy of force. ^ 

THE AFFAIR OF THE LORCHA ARROW 


The mndent which was to precipitate hostilities between Great 
Britain and Cliina found its origin m a system by which Chinese coast 
mg vessels acquired temporary register under foragn flags Dunog 
southern Chinese rebeU he ld positiom so strong m the regioM 
of Canton and Kowloon that cotninuiiications betwwm Whstript^ (the 





mate an a the lUegiPmaie use ot toreigp flags by native craft. 

The Ibrcha Arrow, owned by a Chinese vvho had resided in Hong 


'^Uuaont Etrangertt (Pam), V«4 DU (}uoBd by W C. Cos&o, Cnsi BnUtn aaJ 
CJunt (Oxford, 1937) 202 
“PWkrr cotiopondeoct. 
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kongfor ten years, and commanded by a British subject, was boarded by 
Chinese police (Oct. 8, 1856) while it was lying at anchor in die river at 
Canton. Twelve of her Chinese crew of fourteen were arrested on 
charges of piracy and removed to a Chinese war-junk. Harry Parkes, 
British consul at Canton, promptly demanded release of the captives on 
the ground that die Arrow was a Bridsh ship carrying colonial registry 
from Hongkong, that she had been boarded without communication 
first having been made to the Bridsh consul, and that the British flag 
had been hauled down by the Chinese police. Sir John Bowring sup- 
ported Parkes by demanding an apology and guarantees for the future. 
The prisoners were eventually handed over by Yeh (Oct. 22), but Con- 
sul Parkes refused to accept this release since the captiyes were accom- 
panied neidier by a Chinese officer of rank nor by an apology,^ ‘ British 
naval forces therefore attacked the forts guarding the approach to Can- 
ton, On October 29, the walls of die city were breached, but though 
the British could attack the city, they had insufficient forces to occupy 
it. In the heat of these proceedings the American flag too was fired 
upon by Chinese forts~a fire which was returned by American ships of 
war. Trade was now at an end, yet Commissioner Yeh refused all 
concessions. 

In England, Bowring’s acdons were approved despite vigorous criti- 
cism from the Opposition; and now that France was prepared for full 
cooperadon in treaty revision, the Bridsh government appointed Lord’ 
Elgin to head Her Majesty’s special embassy. Elgin’s mission was 
not merely to solve local grievances at Canton or elsewhere. He was 
to extend the opportunities for foreign trade and to establish diplomatic 
representation at Peking. In other words he was to revise the treades 
thoroughly. 


The 'argument was advanced that Ujc Anow %vas not entitled legally to British pro- 
tection since her Hongkong registry had expired .a few days before her crew was seized. 
This fact was unknown to Parkes, the British consul, and to the Chinese who authorized 
the seizure. The point w.ts regarded as irrelevant by the law officers o£ the Crown, since 
in their minds the real question was one of international law betsveen England and 
China as defined by the supplementary Treaty of the Bogue, ISdS. Since the Arrow 
possessed a sailing letter as specified by that treaty, she was, according to English legal 
interpretation, a British vessel. On the question whether the British flag was flying, and 
whether it was pulled down by the Chinese, the evidence is contradictory, but appears to 
support the British charge. For a full discussion sec Costin, Great Britain and China, 
206-230. 

“The attack in the House. of Commons on Bowring's policy rested on; 1) distrust 
of Bowling’s honesty, 2) the question of the legality of his actions, and 3) the question 
of the political wisdom of his 'demands upon 'Vch. These considerations had no cifcct 
upon Palmerston, who termed Yeh "one of the most savage barbarians tliat ever di,- 
graetd a nation.” This was hardly a considered judgment. ’ . 
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ARMED CONFLICT INEVITABLE 
Wai was now certain The '‘murder" of the French pnest and the 
affair of die Arrow were the convcmciu pretexts for armed action, the 
real causes of which were far more funiimcntal than these madents. 
China’s exclusion policy was regarded hy Britain at a menace both to 
her actual and to her potential commercial inicrests, while the. conduct 
of Chinese oSicials— \hat of Vch in particular — was loohcd upon as an 
insult to the Crown Wuh the llnush policy deriving from these 
sentiments Napoleon ]II was happy to be associated- A victorious war 
in China would appeal to French business, and, by avenging the death 
of a priest and pros iding religious guarantees for the future^ w ould not 
be unwelcome to French Catholics or to the Papacy. In extenuation of 
these official views it may be noted that the powers and their nationals 
had suffered grave indignities m China The ticatiei had been con* 
sisiendy broVen by China, though she was not the sole offender in this 
respect. In addition, her ofHctals had given little evidence of adjusuDg 
themseh es to a world of Western trade and law. Y et this w as not sur- 
prising Nations rarely recognize voluntanfy the seed for change or 
appreciate their own attitude as an obstacle to change. It was natural 
and It was easier for Chitu to see the foreigners as barbarians to be re- 
pelled, not as envoys of a "superior" or more powerful ovilizauoiL 

THE WAR 

After much delay due to diversion of Bnush conungents to suppress 
the Indian Mutiny, Bnush and French forces bombarded and captured 
Canton in December, 1857. Bnush mannes seized the venerable but 
proud and obsunatc High Commissioner Yeh as this portly gentleman 
sought to escape over the back wall of his yamcn. Fifteen months Utcr 
he died, a prisoner of war, m India Unul 1860, Canton vvas ruled by 
Chinese ofSaals acting at the comrrund of a Bnush and French com- 
mission ** 

Britain and France, on February 11, 1858, were ]otned by the repre 
scntatives of tbc United States and Russia, William B Reed and Count 
Puuatin, respectively, m simultaneous notes to Peking making clear the 
united demand of thcponcrs for treaty revision and religious toleration 
and suggesung ncgotiauoQs at Shanghai To the Chinese demand 
that negooations be conduaed at Canton, the representauves of the 
powers r eplied by sailing north to the mouth of the Pci ho, at the very 

. “Conversationj wait Yrh" hr Tie Timrt tonapoalcm ta Coal^, Chet . . . « 

J«57 jS 396-132 
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4 The rifiht of cuMionancs lo protcctitm by the Chinese authortues, smee 
the Chnsuan religion as professed by ftotestant* or Roman Catholics, in- 
culcates the practice of mtIuc, and icaiJics man to do as he ivould be done 
by” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TIENTSIN TREATIES 
The Tientsin Tteaues were ol such moment as to justify a further 
siaiemcni on the policy embodied m them- It u lo be noted that they 
represented a common policy on the part of the four po wers, for al 
though Englanci and France alone liad used forcr^ tbeUmted States and 
Russia insisted on most favored nauoQ treatment. 

'^The most striking concession tvas the ri ght of residence of foreign, 
ministers at Peking or at least the nght of these muusterxto 'isi* the 
capital The delay and csasion which China had'practiccd constant!) 
in dealing with the foreign goxcrnmcnuVould now be more difficult 
The grant of toleration to Chnsiuns, to tnissiooanes, and to tha r 
Chinese coniertslias been a subject much controversy To toleration 
m pnnapte there could be no objection, but in 1893 toleration was won 
us a result of war, and was granted m the clause of a treaty exacted as a 
gesult of war The missionaries, particularly the Catholics, wxie already 
uell aware that many elements in Chnuian doctnne had proved dis* 
rupute of China s cultural heritage, yet, smtt the object of the mission 
aries as to make this heritage subservient to Chnsuaiuty, it was natural 
that they should welcome the new treaty sums for themselves and for 
their rcl gion Neither is ji surprising that after 1853 many Chinese 
felt quite justified in regarding Chiisuanity as a political as well as a 
religious weapon of the West. 

The right of foreigners to irav el in thon teri f^r ^-n^nrintbpr rftncrssion 
on which opinions have differed widcljr The traders of 1858 had corn 
plained bitterly of the restrictions which confined them to the treaty 
ports. They were businessmeo intent on profits, and these same profits, 
'they felt, would depend in turn on freedom of access to the enure conn 
try Against this point of t lew the Chtaesc could argue chat the people 
were not yet ready to receive foreigners beyond the port towns, and that 
because the forei^er ctijojed extratomtonality and svould when in the 
interior be far remos-ed from his nearest consul, China could exercise 
over him only an metfcctive conutd 
Sjnee, too, the powers were now bent on expanding their commerce 

All quoUBOttt are from the Bnirsb tttatf In aid aon, the CTOVtomanal ngha ol 
we e hnW defined in cnounal taiei. Indemnities demanded by the Bntisb 
touHed fcut miH»n taels by ihe Fimch. two miHwn taels. 
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later, in discussions v,ith Lord Dgin, Reed came lo the view that “any 
course is better than that which is nt»w pursued *' He therefore sup- 
ported the principle of legahzaiioQ and his action in this respect was ac- 
cepted by his government 
THE renewal of HOSTILITIES 

The treaties of Tientsin were approved by the Chinese government 
in 1S53 before the Briush and Frcndi forces left Tientsin They were 
rot to become effective, however, unul ratified copies had been ex 
changed at Peking This was done wiihout difficulty m the case of the 
Russian treaty The new Russian mimswr, General Ignatiev, pro- 
ceeded to Peking by the old ovabnd route and was promptly received. 
The RttusK, the French, arid the Atnetican envoys, accompanied by 
ships of war, arrived at the mouth of the Pei ho in June, 1859. Here it 
was discovered that the Chinese had strengthened forts at Taku a nd 
had blocked the river s mouth The envoys wcee^ informed, but only 
when It was too late, that they would be received at P’a t'ang ten miles 
farther north on the coast, but that China would repel any attempt to 
enter the river at Taku The Bnush and French therefore attempt^ to 
stoitn the tons and break the batritt— an attempt in which they failed 
utterly, and accordingly were forced to return to Shanghai ** 

Hosulities had thus been preapitated and a second chapter m (he 
Arrow War was now inevitable. Again it should be noted that the 
question of responsibihty is difficult to assess The BriUsh envoy, 
Frederick Bruce, had b«n instructed that it w ould be desirable for hun 
to ‘reach Tientsin in a British ship of war," but that since definite rules 
of procedure could not be laid dow n m London the envoy was to use dis- 
cretion when to give way" and when ‘to stand firm." Thus Bruce, 
faced with -dilatory Chine« correspondence and evasion followed by the 
blocking of the river at Taku, had come to the conclusion that this was 
the ume “to swnd firm-’ When he insiHcd on the approach through 
Taku and Tientsin he was not violating his inscrucuons but he wasde- 
manding something not panted Iqr the Bcituh uealy Actually neither 
British nor French policy in this instance could be justified in law 
Both the policy and Bruce’s decision were political They rested on the 
conviction, for which there was considerable ground, that the Peking^ 

•Duntig the engafienwiit, the aunmanJeT the Aineriun mval fotces, wllose Couo 
ti 5 wai neutral had none the leu amr. id itir axviUiict aif fi'.\Ee.V AaixnfflS 

lOff hia accioo wth the. auieroent ih»t 'Mood ts Unckcr Uui, water " TW was douhtjess 
saenbficaUy true but it had 1 tile bcanng on the omnundei , oftaal lostnicoona. 
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government had no intention to honor the extensive new concessions 
^hich it had been' forced to grant at Tientsin the previous year. 

VIR. WARD CROOKS THE KNEE 

Meanwhile John E. Ward, the American envoy, restricted neither to 
any route or place for the exchange of his country’s treaty, proceeded to 
P’ei-t’ang. At Tungchow the Chinese provided carts which carried 
him and his mission to Peking."* This was unfortunate for the dignity 
of the United States. Ward, a native of Georgia, was a Southern gentle- 
man of some distinction, but being sadly ignorant of the finer points 
of Oriental procedure, he permitted the Chinese to take full advantage of 
his inexperience. He should have demanded sedan chairs, -the mode of 
conveyance, used by high Chinese officials. The cart in which he did 
ride was the kind of vehicle used to carry Korean and other tribute- 
bearers to the Chinese capital. Over this cart floated banners describing 
Ward as a tribute-bearer fronTthe United States. This of course was 
furtherTvidence that the Manchu Court did not accept the Tientsin 
treaties in letter or splnt l^^ ~~ 

Arrived in Peking, Ward was requested to perform the \otow , which 
of course he refused to do, and with what must have been a splendid 
dignity informed the Chinese officials that “although he was willing to 
‘bend the body and slightly crook the right knee,’ he was accustomed to 
kneel only to God and woman.”"® Thoroughly disgusted, Ward 're- 
turned t 9 P’ei-t’ang where copies of the ratified American treaty were 
exchanged. 

BURNING THE SUMMER PALACE 

Meanwhile British and French reinforcements reached the Pei-ho. 
On August 21, 1860, the Allies stormed the Taku forts and advanced on 

“The Ward correspondence is in U. S. Sen. Ex. doc. 36-I:(30), 569 S, Further 
details are in the diary of S. Wells Williams, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, North 
China Branch, XLII (1911), 102 ff. For discussion of these events see also Great 
Britain, Puliamentary Debates (C) CLVI, 919-952; CLVII, 781 S. 

’“The attitude of tire Manchu Court to Ward and thus to the United States is revealed 
in an Imperial rcslsipt to the Privy Councillors. “The rUnerican chieftain [Ward] can 
on no account be allowed to ride in a sedan chair in the capital. But after landing at 
Pei-t’ang, he can well be allowed to sit in a sedan chair for the land journey to a point 
beyond Tientsin, at which he should change to a boat. As soon as he reaches Tungchow, 
let him sit in a carriage or a mule chair, but not in a sedan chair. . . . explain this 
clearly to tlic chieftain beforehand, in order to avoid possible last minute wrangling." 
T. F. Tsiang, "China after the Victory of Taku, June 25, 1859,” The American His- 
torical Review, XXXV (1929), 79-8-1. 

“Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922), 3-12. 
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Tjcnism and Peking The Chinese wurcd in confusion, and when the 
foreigners entered the capital, the degenerate htanchu emperor had al 
ready fied with his court to Jehol, ostensibly ort a hunting trip During 
the Allied match on Peking thirty mne foreigners (twenty six English, 
and thirteen French including the private secretary of Lord Elgin who 
had replaced Bruce as Britain s plcmpotenuary) were captured by the 
Chinese At the time the victims were presumably protected by a flag 
of truce, but the Chinese appear to have bche%cd that by holding these 
hostages, they would bring the Allies to adopt a more moderate pohey 
Twenty of the prisoners were already dead tvhen the remaining sur 
>n\ors were released As a result. Lord Elgin ordered the burnmg of 
the emperor s Summer Palace (Yuan Mmg Yuan) situated outside the 
aty an architectural monument which the French troops had already 
occupied and looted” In Elgin s view China would have no peace 
wuh Britain unul by the dcsirucuon of the Summer Palace a pnee had 
been paid for her “foul deed ’ 

THE PEKING CONVENTION, 1860 
With the Chinese capital now at their mercy, the Alhed envoys pro- 
ceeded to the exchange of the raoBed treaties of 1858, and to exact new 
concessions embodied in the Coavenuons of Peking, 1S60 The Etri' 
perot ol China expressed his deep legttt" that a “misuiidttstaivdvngf 
had occurred atTaku the previous year, agreed that the British minister 
might _resde permanently at Peking, consented to additional in 
dcmnit^ * and to the o pemng of Tientsin as a treaty port, legalized 
the coolie trade under regulation, and con sented to the cession of Kotg 

*' Ute Summer PaUrc (xiend«l orcr in area more than ux milci in length situaied 
at the (ooc oi the fir>t range o( fa D( aome fire miles to the northwest o{ Feting The 
grounds, which taighs be described as a (teat private paiV, includeii residences, temples 
{Ugodas, gardens and artificial bids some of (beta }00 feet ut faeisbt, surrounding t 
lake e were fortj palaces lo ail the impenal j ellow eTerywhere predominating 

even lo the tdes of tbe turned up roeds. ** Quoted frotn Rennie s finori <frmr la 
CAiia by Lieut. Colond W HiU James *ltceoQcctioos of the Chinese War ” JUarnt Ties r 

Maznne LXXI (1895) 2(7 

"The (^iKse undctsunding of the tunire of war tndemn ties at this tune U not n'llh- 
out intcrm aiKi humor A memonil of an Impenal conuDiutooer (|uly 14 1B59) sets 
forth that “ It u an oJd ettabiubed praccice wiUi the foreign baibanans that after a 
war between two countries, the couDiry sccLiiig peace, roust pay an indemnity to the 
eountry cooseoung to iL U the faa banana after their defeat lat TaVuJ aiU us for 
peace they will ^ afraid of our demaDduis ao mdemn ty from them On the othtf 
hand if we sbcmjd aik ihem Sor ptair tief wevid UBtlaubttiilf Amarnf eoapcas3!>ea 
us, We must forestall any sncli cvcatoal ty Therefore at llie interview of 

the 9th your dare ordered my aides to request the Amencaa cbefuin IWardJ to trans 
mit to the English baibanans out demand for an indemnity This was only to stop them 
from demanding any from us.- T F Tswng, Onna after the Victory of Tako." 82 
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loon on the mainland o pposite Hongkong. The French convention 
secureothe restoration tOL ih e Roman Catholic Church of all property 
confiscated since 1724, a provision which was to work great hardsiiip on 
Chinese who had acquired the property. The fact does not appear to 
have troubled the French government or the Church. Both found a 
convenient justification for taking die property in an Imperial edict of 
1846, which had promised restoration of religious establishments to 
Roman Catholics, The Chinese text of the French convention (which 
was not authoritative) also contained a troublesome provision allowing 
French missionaries to rent and purchase land and to erect buildings in 
all provinces,"^ 

The most curious phase of events in China during 1860 remains to be 
told. It was in this year that rebel bands associated with the T’ai-p’ing 
were threatening to advance upon the wealthy and populous city of 
Shanghai with its growing foreign settlement. In this extremity the 
Chinese audiorities appealed to the English and French for protecdon, 
and these latter agreed to defend the Chinese city and the foreign setde- 
ment against any attack. On August 21, 1860, the Bridsh troops, as- 
sisted by some French, repelled the rebels from the walls of Shanghai. 
It was on this very day that British and French troops in the north 
were stornaing the Taku forts and beginning their march on Peking. 

CONCLUSION 

‘ The second treaty settlement with China was now complete, for in 
reality the treaties of 1858 and 1860 were one settlement. These trea- 
ties were also a logical sequel to the earlier treaties of 1842-44. /Within a 
period_of twenty years the We stern powers had forced a d iplotnatic, and 
commercial rev QlutionuipQn--Cbina.' I he days when theT!aritn;y-^,|^ 
roy might “insult” a British superintendent of trade- were passed. 
Henceforth die ministers of Western powers would reside in Pekino- as 
’'epres entatives of states that claimed equality with The MidHIp King- 
lom, TTeWestern Ear^^barl^ had arrived; he had reached theForbid- 
len City, the Dragon Throne, and the Son of Heaven himself.* 

“’For 3 £uU discussion q£ the social and political complications ansing from 
ngbt of Catholic missionaries see Paul H. Clyde, United States Policy Toward Ckna ftjur 
ham, 19-10), 107-112. ' 



Chapter 8 

THE RUSSO CHINESE FRONTIER TO 1860 

T he longest, and perhaps the least ^.ciwrally known, land fronucr in 
the history of modern political geography is a tortuous line which 
lies between China and Asiatic Russia From the northern up of 
Korea, a few miles from \Tadi\ostok and the Korean port of Yoki, it 
runs northward along the Ussuri Riser to the juncuon with the Amur, 
llicn up the course of that riser and on sscstsvard ihitiugh a vast ex 
patise of desert and mountain that divides in unccriaut fashion Mongolia 
from Siberia Far to the sscst it seers southward into the heart of 
Central Asia between Smkung (Chinese Turkestan) and Kirghiz (Rus 
sian Turkestan) Unul very modern umes this boundary was little 
more than a species of geographical mystery svmding its often unchar 
tered way through a remote conuneot But dunng the past century the 
Russo-Chmese frontier lus giscn to history some of its most ugniftcant 
chapters. Russian commerce, impenalism and commurusm base all 
crossed this fxonuei to play xbesr part in the Western world s impact on 
China and Japan 

RUSSIAN EXPLOR\TION AND COLONIZiVTlON 
IN SIBERIA 

Russian expansion castw aid across the Ural Mountains into Siberia be 
gan m the sixteenth century in the time of John the Dread (1533 15S2) 
Cossack adienturcrs, seeking to escape the law, fled to Siberia, con 
quered the naUve chieftains, and with these territorial prizes taken in 
the name of Russia, purchased pardons from the tsars. Russian peas- 
ant sought relief from oppressive government by migraung to the Si 
benan fronucr By 1638 a motley crew of these hardy pioneers had 
pushed eastward as far as the Lena River, where Yakutsk was founded 
Behind them, settlements had alseady appeared at Tobolsk (1587) and 
at Omsk on the Icush In general, this pioneering advance was pro- 
moted rather than retarded by the character of the country and its nauv c 
inhabitants Nauve Uibes offered rclaUvel^y bul? ^od al 

though the rivers flowed to the north the portages between their upper 
uihutancs were neither long nor impassable. 
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The pnocipal though not the scJc mccntive ior thij Russian push into 
Siberia was the desire to impose upon the natives the fuf tribute, or 
tasak. In theory at least, Siberia became a colonial enterprise con* 
trolled for this purpose by the Muscovite state. 

The local admimsirauon, mibtary la character, sought alliance with the 
native upper classes as a guarantee of security and regular delivery of the 
fur tribute For uulitatian reasons the Muscovite govcmmcni adopted a 
benevolent atutude toward the natives, aod tned to prevent their enslave- 
ment and compulsory bapustn, but it had considerable dificuliy in carrying 
out Its policies through its local agents * 


FIRST CONTACTS WITH CHINA 
The establishment by 1650 of Russun towns and rebgious outposts in 
Trans Batkalia (the region between Lake Baikal and hfanchuna) led 
inevitably to contacts with Chm*«~conttcls boih in arms and m diplo* 
macy The Cossacks appear to luve emcred the basin of the Amur and 
to have reached the river itself near the present site of Diagovestefvensk 
m 1643 Five years later other Cossacks discovered the Shilka, a tribu 
tary of the upper Amur, directly cast of Lake Baikal. In 1649 a vig- 
orous Cossack, khabarov by name, sailed down the Amur from Shilka, 
slaughtering natives, plundering thar villages, seizing crops, and ex- 
acting tribute from those who surrendered to his arms. On the upper 
Amur, Aibazin was founded as a frontier fort, while on the lower 
Amur, at its junction with the Ussuri, the Cossacks defeated the first 
Manchu Chinese force scat agamsi them 

RUSSacHlNESE DIPLOMACY 


This forcible Occupation of the Amur Valley had been preceded and 
was to be followed by a long senes of Russian diplomauq semi 
diplomauc, and religious missions to Peking The earlier of these mis- 
sions had all failed to obtain an audience wTth the Chinese emperor 
since they presented oo (rdiute One envoy did however carry back a 
' letter from the Chinese court, but it u recorded that this letter “was of 
^ no use to anybody because nobody m Moscow could read it.” ^ The 
Chinese court Welcomed neither the envoys nor the depredations of 
their countrymen in the Amur Valley So it was that toward the dose 
of the sev enteenth century while diplomacy got nowhere at Peking the 

•George V* LmtzcjT, “Eegianing* <if ibe Sbnua Colorual AilmirurUation,’’ 
Hinoned Rtruw IX (1940) -I? 52 


C»stoft Cihen. Some Early Rmio Ciuute SAueni uan 
Sbeldon Ridge (Shangtai, 1911), I 
Tot Hmta-Ouacoc tdtaoia JCOZ 1676 see the nv,n'.m.nral 
Icy Rorra Mongolui CA n*. (2 roU, L«uk>ii. 1919) 
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northern frontier that waj to prevail with little change for more than a 
century 'For the time being the Rtusunt were excluded from the 
Amur Valley, but they had won an imporunt concession in the right of 
their merchants to enter China for trade / 

THE TREATY OF KIAKHTA (1727) 

For many years follow ing the Nerichmsi settlement the Amur Valley 
played only an insignificant role in the affairs of Russia and China. 
Russian ambiDons were centered for the time m Europe. China was 
engaged in the conquest of border states such as Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Tibet and Indo-China Meanwhile the center of such Russo^hincsc 
trade as there was shifted to Kiakhta, from which a subsci^ucnt treaty 
settlement (1727) lakes its name.* 

The Treaty of Kiakhta defined the frontier westward from the Gor 
bitsa, future deserters were to be extradited and pumshed, a Russian 
commercial caravan of 200 men was to be admitted every three years to 
Peking several fronucr posts were designated where commodiues 
might be exchanged ambassadors and diplomatic mail were to be re> 
ceivcd with dispatch, Russia might maimain in Peking a church, a 
priest three curates, and five language students These modifications 
were important in themselves but m addition they signified a change lo 
Russian policy the decline of Russian state commerce and the triumph 
of the private uaders. 

In the broadest historical sense these early years of limited Russo- 
Chincsc intercourse were full of deep significance for later gencrauons. 
From than China had learned virtually nothing of Russia, whereas Rus* 
sta used every returning embassy and caravan as the earners of ideas as 
well as commodities 

In spile of h ndranccs and obstacles placed in the way by the Chinese, not 
one of the twelve caravans, of the Russian commercul agents [m the pciiocf 
1689-17J0J or of the four diplwiiatic russiqrs failed to bring back precise 
mformauon on the economic and miliUiy condition of China Such 

infornuUon was not wasted the nineteenth century, if not th? eighieenih, 
knew how to use it,® 

* See Will am Coxc Aeeoutu of the Commmr htKttn R at o ani China (Xxin 
don 1780) 211 215 

Russo-Chinese commerce >0 these cailf ycaia was one of barter Ruiuan exporu m 
eluded furs (sea^ower beaver f * tjilc ciiiuae uray squ trcl) and cloth of vinous 
types Russ an imports from China weluded raw ta^ (smuggled into Kiakhu) taw and 
manufactured cotton, tea, ("much sopenor in Bavor and qua) ty to those whii are sent 
to Europe from Canton ) and porectmn of al) sorts " 

Cahen, Rb«o Ck neie Re/wKinr 127 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE OF THE AMUR 

There were few developments of importance in Russo-Chinese rela- 
tions from 1727 until well into the nineteenth century. Yet these inter- 
vening years did forecast the renewal of rivalry on the Amur. By 1795, 
when the Ch’ien-lung emperor abdicated, the Ch’ing (Manchu) em- 
pire, having reached the height of its power, was already suffering from 
internal decline. The Pai-lien Rebellion, suppressed in 1804, was the 
Srst major evidence that the dynasty was losing the Mandate of Heaven. 
Later rebellions were to cripple its power permanently, coinciding as 
they did with the impact on China of the Western maritime powers 
(Opium War, 1840; Arrow War, 1857). It is notable, then, that in 
these same years (1847-1860) China was called upon to meet new prob- 
lems on her northern frontier. Russia had determined on a territorial 
advance, which could be made only at the expense of China. 

THE CH’ING POLICY IN IvIANCHURIA 

Although China had won a diplomatic victory at Nertchinsk (1689), 
she failed in the years following to consolidate her hold on the Amur 
country. While the Manchus themselves tended to migrate southward 
to China, Chinese migration to Manchuria was prohibited. Therefore 
the Amur Valley persisted as an uncolonized, undeveloped, and un- 
protected frontier. 

The first tangible signs of renewed Russian interest in this area ap- 
peared in 1828, when the tsar ordered, surveys of the region. However, 
it was not until 1847 that Russia undertook seriously the task of advanc- 
ing the frontier beyond the unsurveyed line of the Treaty of Nertchinsk. 
It was in this year that the tsar appointed Count Nicholas Muraviev 
governor-general of eastern Siberia, with instructions to pursue special 
investigations of the Amur question. This renewed Russian interest in 
the Far East had been prompted by a number of developments. The 
British as a result of the Opium War had opened a new maritime door 
to the China trade, eclipsing the Russian caravans at Kiakhta. The ac- 
tivities of the British navy in the Pacific spurred the Russians with the 
desire to establish ports on their own Pacific coastline. Both eastern 
and western Siberia had grown in importance to Russia, particularly 
after 1825. The growth of settlements in Kamchatka, the expanding 
activities of the Russian-American Company in Alaska, and the develop- 
ment of the whaling industry in the Bering Sea — all these prophesied 
the growing importance of Russia’s Pacific and China frontier. It is 
hardly surprising therefore that between J 847 and 1854 Russia reached a 
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number of decisions which were to launch her on the new policy o£ the 
‘ Easterners” under the leadership o£ Muraviev.® 

THE POLICY OF MURAVIEV 
The new governor general applied his policy with promptness and 
decision His first agents sailed down the Amur m 18d8. This nvcr> 
u will be recalled, was wholly wuhm the territory of the Manchu em- 
pire according to the terms of the Treaty of Ncrtchmsk. The followmg 
)car Russian ofBccrs explored ilic coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk as far 
south as the mouth of the Amur. This was a preliminary survey in 
Russia’s general plan to prevent occupation of the area by potenaal 
enemies Great Britain and France. Nikolaicvsk. was founded at the 
mouth of the Amur (August, lb50) These were the first major viola* 
uons of theNcrtchmsk Treaty They were to be followed by a vigorous 
pursuit of the new policy. Russian posu were founded at De Castries, 
Maninsk, and Impeiatorski Bay m 18SZ. Sakhalin Island was annexed 
in 1853^ 

Up to this point China paid litde atteouoa to the Russian advance and 
seems to have ignored the deep significance of the new aggressive policy. 
Chinese border authorities were negligent and most of the Manchurian 
troops had been withdrawn by 1853 to meet in China Proper the threat* 
ening northward march of the Taipmg rebels. Even had this not 
been the case China’s pouuoo in 1853 did not appear on the surface at 
least to be threatened seriously on the notUiern frontier. Officially the 
policy of the Russian government was suU one of respect for the terms of 
the Ncrtchmsk Treaty Nevertheless, by 1854 Muraviev had received 
the tsar s mandate to settle directly with Pekmg all questions concern- 
ing the eastern boundary He v^as thus freed from ^1 mierfcrcncc by 
' the “Westerners” m the Russun ministry of foreign affairs. He was 
free to pursue his own grandiose scheme of makmg Russu a power on 
the Pacific, and, if need be, ' the protector of China " * 

The Cnmcan War had already broken out m Europe. In the Pacific 
the tw o great commeraal pioneers, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Russian American Company, had agreed to remain neutral, but this did 
not dcier Great Britain and France from attacking Russia’s Pacific base 

T C. Lia, *Tbe Amur FioatKr Qncstno between China and Russu, 18S0 1860," 
paafic HislonetJ lUntw U1 (1934), 1 27 

’Russ an mtereje in Sakhalin waa endent » eailr u 1806.07, following sail earlicf »«- 
temrnj to open trade with Japan. W C Aamo. “Rusaan rtacents m SaghaUen and 
■>^5 m the Year, 1806 and ISO?," Jrw e/ the As,^e Soany of Jafan. I (1882), 
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at Petropavlovsk, The real value of the Amur as a road for the trans- 
port of Russian supplies to the Pacific could no longer be denied even 
by the “Westerners.” As a result, in April, 1854, Muraviev, on the pre- 
text of military necessity, the defense of Kamchatka, sent his first major 
expedition down the entire length of the Amur. No attempt was made 
by the Chinese frontier forces to question or stop the Russians. More 
troops and munitions of war descended the river the following year, 
and the tsar informed Muraviev that the left bank of the Amur was 
now indispensable to Russia. 

Now that Russia had occupied the river with her transports, contacts 
with the border Chinese authorities were inevitable. The first direct 
Kusso-Chinese negotiations at Mariinsk in 1855 proved abortive. In 
1 1856 Muraviev ordered his third major expedition down the river. The 
[Chinese authorities protested, but the Russians replied with the station- 
ing of garrisons at strategic points on the left bank of the river- 

THE MISSION OF COUNT PUTIATIN 

Meanwhile Russia was preparing a double diplomatic assault on Pe- 
king. While Muraviev was yet on the Amur, Count Putiatin was sent 
to Peking to secure for Russia whatever commercial concessions should 
fall to England and France as a result of the Arrow War. He was also 
to seek a setdement of the Amur question. Putiadn was refused entry 
at Kiakhta but reached the mouth of the Pei-ho in August, 1857, by way 
of the Amur and the ocean route. To his overtures, the Chinese replied 
tersely that Russia should observe her treaty obligations. Blocked in his 
[mission, Putiatin joined the British, French, and American envoys at 
} Canton, and proceeded north again with them to Tientsin, where in 
June, 1858, the four commercial treaties were signed. His influence on 
the Amur question was negligible. Not so that of Muraviev. 

During the progress of the Arrow War, Muraviev had not been idle in 
the north. Early in May, 1858, he succeeded in bringing the Chinese 
into conference at Aigun, where he demanded virtually the boundary 
which today divides Manchuria from Siberia. China’s protests received 
but scant consideration. On May 28, 1858, the Aigun Treaty was 
signed. In it Russia acquired all the territory on the left or northern 
^nk of . the Amur, while the land lying between the Ussuri River and 
the sea (the present Maritime Province) was to be held in joint control 
by both powers.® The Ai^n agreement was thus signed two weeks be- 

‘'The Chinese text o£ die treaty refers, in the case of territory to be held in common, 
only to the right bank of the Amur from the Ussuri to the sea, and not to the entire Mari- 
time Province as b implied in the Russian text. T. C. Lin, "The Amur Frontier Ques- 
tion 21. 
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fore Puiiaiin signed the Russian Treaty of Tlcnuin, and ttithout his 

knowledge 

CHINA REJECTS THE AIGUN SETTLEMENT 
Aldiough China was m no poution to dispute successfully Muraviev s 
advance, she refused to accept the Argun Treaty m ict entirety China 
\s as prepared to cede those icrtiitwics north of the Amur not already oc- 
cupied by Chinese subjects, but she was not prepared to dispose of the 
Ussuri country The local Kinn provtncial authorities were accord 
ingly commanded to present Russian encroachments. But this gesture 
w as of no effect When these olEaats failed, Peking might, and in fact 
did order punishment of these helpless underlings. She might declare 
null and void the joint-control clause of the Aiguti Treaty Actually, 
Chin » 5 impotence and Rusuan strength remained unchanged The 
vigor of Muraviev s invasion may be judged when it is recalled that by 
1859 there were more dun fifty Russian settlements on the left bank of 
die Amur- Russia had taken the Amur by force, and by force she p^o* 
posed to hold it 

THE ANNEXATION OF THE MARITIME PROVINCE 
Having thus pushed her boundary to the river, and having com 
menced penetration of the Trans-Ussun region, Russia now directed her 
final attack through diplotrucy in Peking Early m the summer of 
IS39 General Ignatiev had reached the Cliincsc capital to exchange the 
ratified copies of the Russian Treaty of Tientsin In addiuon it was h« 
purpose to culuvaic Russian mtcicsts m other ways In his first diplo- 
matic overtures he sought additional commercial privileges and the out 
right cession to Russia of the TranvUssun lands. Tlvesc requests 
were promptly refused, and the envoy was informed that China did not 
regard the Aigun setdement as binding Here matters might have 
rested until such time as Muraviev was again prepared to use force. 
Rut, happily for Russia, other powers came unwittingly to her aid -By 
October, 1860 the British and French Allies having broken Chinese re- 
sistance between Peking and Taku, had occupied the capital The 
Manchu Dynasty appeared to be on the verge of total collapse. The 
Tai pmg rebels were laying waste the central coast, the capital lay at 
the mercy of Bxtush and Ftcnch arms the Summer Palace had already 
been looted and burned, while a cowardly emperor and his renegade 
court had fled to the mountaias of Jehol Bafllcd and perplexed by the 
misfortunes that pursued the dynauy Prince Rung brotlier of the em 
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peror, remained in Peking to seek a settlement with the victorious “bar- 
barians.” 

_Here was Russia’s opportunity. Ignatiev played on the fears of the 
frightened Prince. He would intervene, so he said, with the Allies, and 
thus save Peking itself from the destruction that had already consumed 
the Summer Palace. For these services to China he would ask only an 
^igni^ant return; the rectification of a frontier, the cession of the 
Trans-Ujsuri country. Prince Kung was not deceived, but assuredly 
he was defeated. On November 14, 1860, he signed with Ignatiev the 
convention which among other things ceded the Manchurian coastline 
to Russia.^®/ 

In large part Muraviev’s dream had now been realized. ,/By the close 
of 1860, Russian policy in China had enjoyed a success unparalleled by 
that of any other state., ' Like the United States, she had not participated 
as a belligerent in the Ar-row War, yet she was to reap all the advantages, 
commercial and diplomatic, won by England and France in the Treaties 
of Tientsin. In the north, through a policy of force, but without decla- 
ration of war, she had opened the Mongolian frontier to her traders and . 
had advanced' her boundary along the course of the Amur and far south 
along the Pacific coast to the northern tip of Korea. By conquest and 
colonization, yet without war in the legal sense, she had deprived the 
Manchu empire of 350,000 square miles of territory. Manchuria was 
cut off from the sea on the east, whereas Russia possessed a new and 
broad road to the ocean. Before Ignatiev signed the convention which 
transferred the Maritime Province, Russia proceeded to consolidate her 
new lands. At the southern extremity of the new coastal territory 
Muratiev selected the harbor and site of Russia’s future fortress on the 
Pacific. /The founding of Vladivostok, “dominion of tire East,” was a 
fitting culmination to the work, aggressive, unscrupulous, but successful, 
of one of Russia’s greatest empire-builders.^^ ^ ^ 

“The treaty also provided for a settlement of the far western frontier and for a resump- 
tion, of the tight of Russian merchants to proceed from Kiakhta to Peking. Other tra'ding 
posts would be established to the west. A convendon governing the overland trade was 
concluded March 4, 1862. 

This relation between Prince Kung and Ignadev in 1860 was the first of a series of 
similar “deals’* in which China, hard pressed by some of the great powers, was to appeal 
to Russia for protecdon. The second instance occurred immediately following the Smo- 
Japanese War, 1895, when China appealed to Russia and other powers against Japan; the 
third occurred in 1923, when Sun Yat-sen made his agreement with Soviet envoy Joflec. 
la each case Russia exacted a high price for her support. In each case China was, or be- 
lieved herself to be, in extreme danger. T. F. Tsiang, “China, England and Russia in 
1860," The Cambridge Historical Journal, III, No. 1 (1929), 115-121. 

"G. F. Wright. Asiatic Russia (2 vois.. New York, 1902), I, 214. 
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JAPAN. THE COLLAPSE OF THE POLICY 
OF EXCLUSION, 1800 1865 

J APAN experienced during ihc mncteciuh century a revoluuon, the 
consequences o{ which it would be difficult to exaggerate. There 
are two major effects of this revoluuon which are of importance to this 
narrative As a result of the first (the subject of this chapter), the 250- 
^car-old policy of exclusion and seclusion was ended and replaced hy a 
broad policy of intercourse with the West. As a result of the second 
(treated m Chapter 10), dual government, the sbegunatt^ and the^y* 
tern of feudahsm were replaced by a centrahzed admirustration, earned 
OR in the naine of the Mikado, and clothed m ISS^with a constitution 
deriving Us form if not its spint, from Western pohucal models. 

The collapse, m the middle of the nineteenth century, of Japans 
policy of exclusion was a result not only of external pressures exerted by 
foreign states, but also of revolutionary social pressures within Japan it 
self To put the mauer another way, when m l?54^the Japanese signed 
a treaty with the United Suies, they were not reacting solely to Amen 
can naval power On thecootrary, they were reacting also, and perhaps 
primarily, to the fundamental n^s of theu own soacty For nearly 
250 years the Tokugawa shoguns had sought to maintain a planned and 
fixed social economy Unfortunately for the Tokugawas, their society 
did change even if their plans did not Thus, by mid nineteenth cen 
tury, Japan was living under a regime which was no longer adequate to 
meet new conditions. A new nauonal pohey, both internal and ex 
ternal, was itnmiaenc The ways in which Japan had outgrown her 
social pohucal-cconomic structure may be understood best by reviewing 
some aspects of her govemmeot and society during the Tokugawa 
period (160S-186S) 

POLITICAL OBJECTIVES OF THE TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS 
hirtTi!nc“Xo'kuga\\a’Ba’i«fiu^& eniorcccl V163SJ the policy of ex 
elusion and seclusion, it set about to freeze soacty m the then existing 
pattern of feudal military-dtctuorship This was the system which had 
* 170 
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bestowed power on the Tokugawas, and therefore the one which that 
family judged most likely to preseFve power in its hands. To this end 
the Baku£u_set up various measures for the control of the daimyo. In 
addition it sought to crystallize the institutions and the social classes of 
feudal socie'ty. All economic and social class distinctions were to be ob- 
served rigidly. The privileged few, the military, would retain the priv- 
ilege of beingjupported by the commoners, die peasants. The peasants 
in turn, the great bulk of society, would continue to enjoy the privilege 
of supporting their legal and social betters, the military. Society, so 
ran the theory, would thus preserve a perfect contentment and a perfect 
peace, since every man would be in his proper station and would be ex- 
pected to stay there. Indeed for more than two centuries the Toku- 
gawas did preserve this legal framework of society. To this degree 
they were successful. They failed, however, to note that no government 
ildikely to survive which seeks merely to maintain society unchanged. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTENTMENT 
> 

It should be noted that even from the earliest Tokugawa times there 
were flagrant evils within the structure of the feudal society. For ex- 
ample, the'^easants*, particularly those under the Tokugawas and their 
vassals, were “slaves” in both' body and mind to the ruling mihtary 
classes. The latter sought “to paralyze the mind of the lower class per- 
manently.” They sec, up latvs which stripped the farmers, merchants, 
and artisans of their natural resources, and taught them, as a matter of 
ethics, to be contented with theicmiserable lot.^ The shogunate sought 
to impress these ideas on the people not so much by “rules of law” as by 
'“rules^ of ^ics” _ made public through the medium of admonitory 
placards~advlsing families to live harmoniously, servants to be faitiiful, 
masters just, while everybody was to be frugal, industrious, virtuous, and 
above all was to keep in his proper station in life. 

THE NATIONAL POLICY 

This philosophy of a static, crystallized, and contented society ap- 
peared natural and attainable to the' early Tokugawa shoguns. For a 
number of reasons the Bakufu felt sure of itself. In the first place 
lyeyasu greatly strengthened his position when he cut loose from Kyoto 
and the Imperial'Court to rule Japan from Yedo, the center of his mili- 
tary powey, and destined to become the greatest city of the empire. It 
was here the Tokugawas built their great castle; here they issued the 

^ Yosaburo Take kos hi,_r^g Economic Aspects of the Hxstotf of Civilization of Japan 
(3 vols., New York. 1930), I, 526. 
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regulations which deprived the Imperial Court of every admmistrauvc 
function leaving to it only its anaent -dignity and its empty cere 
monials From Yedo the ToVugavm issued the decrees by which they 
kcld in sutycoion ilicir vassals and the great barons- From 

Yedo,inaivord ihcy ruled Japanbywhatwas m«sc^ rnartial law." 

In the second place the policy of exclusion and seclusion adopted m 
1638 appeared as an cdccnvc safeguard against change. By it, an alien 
religon— Christianity— had been supjiressed, foreign agsrcssion had 
been forestalled and a curb placed on domestic agrarian revolts with 
which many native Christian converts had been associated Thus by 
closing lapan s doors, the Tohugawa shoguns hoped to preserve thar 
jiccuiiar Japanese society They did not foresee that they would hate to 
do this at a ume when their society would be shifting from an agncul 
tural to a mercantile economy * ' 

PEACE PROBLEMS OF A MILITARY STATE 

When the Tohugavva shoguns set themselves this task of perpetuaong 
a military feudal society in times of unbroken peace, they assumed a 
burden of no mean proportions They were indeed proposing to main- 
tain a large and unproductive military caste (the samurai) at the ex 
pense of the underprivileged civilun Obviously this probletn was all 
the more difhcutc once the nation had cut itself ol7 frorn all foreign 
sources of supply 

This difficulty and others confronting the old feudal order did not 
become apparent immedutcl)— not indeed until the scvetittenihcentury 
was well advanced bv which time revolutionary forces were already un 
dermining the whole structure To begin wnih, in conditions of un 
broken peace there were of course greater opportunity and greater need 
for the development of a mercantile class Furthermore, it was not long 
until this class was in a position to exploit the mibtary class, the nobihty * 

*Far t lumy of Jjpinne cocmnenie poor u aiwi dwuig ih* Tok«g»w» era see Ytuto 
Kuks u Thi Paa and PrestM oj J^/^nesf Commerce 1902) The decline of 

ihe >g cultural «onomj J Uealed bj Mabuyo T*V raw* TAe Peneinbon of Uonrjr 
Economy n japan (New Yo V 1927) 

•The student may well wotider hot* a (roup ibe itiereantjlc -In. , thij had rdaa'ety 
litn wd legal rights and no nuJ ory power eexM read) « po nt where a was able B ex 
ploit ibe mil lary dasses Two con» dnsoon* appear In he of basic importaoce; 

The fir I of these wa» the development of Ye^ at a large aiy which had to be sup- 
plied in pa t by imported food and which demand^ a tar^e supply of manufactured lua 
Vrws This forced the sp ead of a mancy eeoooeny and made the merchants absolulcb 
necessary The development of Yedo as a large tty and as a great consurrunj ccotct 
’■wa.'u-csaifi.-Soaai'isy-ljic itie Utat tbe'lannlcs dt the Xotniyor must res de there 'flad 
^myos remained n 6eit rural bamleta, thetr tonsiimpuve hab t$ ai wdl a* those 

of thctf teuiners would have developed tesa np dly and the spread of a money economy 
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Nobility in turn sought by heavier taxation to shift its increasing burden 
of debt to the peasant. Under these new peacetime pressures the old 
agricultural economy began gradually to give way to a new mercantile 
economy in which economic power passed into the hands of the rice 
brokers of die rising cities. These men had no predilections in favor of 
a military feudal state once that system ceased to serve their interests. 
In fact they were already creating not only a new society of business but 
also one of culture. 

THE CULTURE OF GENROKU 

Early in the Tokugawa period, these economic and social changes 
which were already well under way were reflected in the cultural life 
of Genroku, the erarname applied to the years 1688-1703. By this time 
the merchant-commoners had attained a position of real economic im- 
portance. The samurai retained their dignity, but the commoners — the 
merchants, traders, rice-brokers, and bankers — “had most of the money 
and most of the fun.” Genroku, indeed, mirrored the new and rising 
money-power of the townsmen. Government edicts, which continued 
to oppress the peasants, used the softer tones of "advice” when addressed 
to the merchants. The Bakufu continued to preach frugal simplicity, 
all the while spending its money lavishly and setting the pace in' ex- 
travagance which in reality only the wealthy commoners could afford. 
These latter centered their pleasures in the new culture of ukiyo (float- 
ing world) — a world of new bourgeoisie who spent their fortunes in 
theaters and restaurants, in public bath-houses and luxurious brothels. 
It was this life which produced a new popular and plebeian literature, the 
u\iyo-sdshi, and a new popular pictorial art, ukiyoe, depicting the lives 
and pleasures of the newly rich commoners. All this was new and vital, 
even if rather wicked, and it contrasted strangely with the formal, empty 
ritualism that had overtaken the culture of the civilian and the military 
aristocracy — the iVo drama, the poetry contests, the flower arrangement 
{U{ebana)^ and the tea ceremony {cha-no-yu). The most despised of 
all commoners in the feudal order of things, the merchant, was acquir- 
ing his own peculiar culture, and the ability to pay for it. 

and the rise of a class to cater to these expensive consumptive habits would have been 
much slower. 

In the second place, the upper, that is, the milit3r>’ classes, became dependent on the 
merchants because of these increased consumptive habits. Having acquired a taste for case 
and luxury and being inclined to compete svith each other in their manner of living, the 
nohdity was willing to mortgage its future to the merchants in order to maintain its, ex- 
pensive consumpuve habits. The military classes did not liquidate the merchants because 
Without them the necessary food and luxuries would not have been forthcoming. " 

*G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (London, 1932), *163. 
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the intellectual attack on feudalism 

It was not alone in the lives of the rich conunoners that feudalism had 
ceased to be useful. Many inielleciuals of cighteenth-cctitury Japan 
Used in a world of changing ideas, some of them quite forugn to the 
planned feudal society of the ToLugawa Baktifu For instance, Bu- 
shido lo the hands of peace time philosophers was no longer a customary 
code for wainozs but rather a system of praciical ethics ‘ striving hj 
meet the needs of a peaceful soacry ** The orthodox ConfiKian teach- 
ing, promoted by the early ToLugawas in a futile effort to prevent free 
inquiry, declined under the influence of Yamazahi Anzai (161S-1632) 
and his followers In its place there appeared the beginnings of an ana 
Chinese school of thought which turned to Japan’s own ancient litera 
ture, revived the almost forgotten indigenous cult of Shinto, of which 
the neglected emperor was the visible deny, and thus set afoot the idea 
that the shogun was at best a mere delegate of the throne, and at worst 
m the eyes of his enemies, the tozama lords, a usurper 

THE ECONOhflC ATTACK ON FEUDALISM 
Tbs intellectual turmoil of Tokugawa dmes may be traced back to 
the failure of the Bakufu to meet the economic problem of food supply 
This problem in turn could net be solved so Jong as the Tokugawas re- 
fused, as they did, to alter the sooal institutions and barriers of their 
feudal society For a number of reasons, the country after 1725 was no 
longer able to support a general rise in the standard of living The 
peasant, whose lot was dreadful even in the best of umcs, was rendered 
desperate by a shnnking income and by a nsing standard of living on- 
)ojcd by all classes save his own The Bakufu itself was by no means 
blind to the fact that something was wrong lu “brain-trust" of Con 
fucian scholars gave the closest attenuon lo economic problems, but 
most of these men failed to see that the wealth of Japan was adequate 
neither m amount nor in distnbution to the needs of her soacty” 
Landlordism antf tenant penury, famine and pcsulencc, infanticide and 
abortion, the kidnapping and buying of city children lo avoid the ex 
pense of raising them for labor on the farms — these were the common 
place symptoms of Japan s malady * 

In the aucs, despite gaiety and extravagance, signs of trouble '•'vtzt 
evident. The wealth of the merchants was a product of the exploitation 


u i under the ronmt lordi wsi on the whole much l«s tevtre 

sw Hush BofCoii Pea,4nt Upremg* ui |^pu> of the Tofcugiwa Period ^ Tnajacitoil o( 
tht Asw^ Sot el lapc, 206 Kntj, XV. No 16 (1938), I 258 
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and the impoverishment of other classes. By the eighteenth century 
this impoverishment had reached deep into the putses of the military 
classes. The income of dainty o and samurai was measured in rice. 
But most of the military men lived a good part of the year in cides 
where they needed money which could only be secured by selling rice on 
terms fixed by the rice-brokers, bankers, and merchants. In fact the 
time had come when the commoner could buy not only the noble’s rice, 
bur his ride as well. The old class distinctions were becoming blurred 
—farmers deserted their farms for the city; wealthy merchants became 
landlords; ' bankers were adopted by purchase into samurai families, 
while samurai surrendered their honor and position to seek; wealth as 
commoners.*^ Against all these changes and calamities in its planned 
society, the edicts of the Bakufu had been in vain. As a consequence, 
when' Japan entered upon the nineteenth century neither her govern- 
ment nor her social-economic system was adequate to the nation’s needs. 
A revolution had long been in the making, and the shogunate had long 
since lost its ability either to control or to lead,^ 

THE WORLD BEYOND JAPAN 

It will be well perhaps to recall that while Japan was living within 
the exclusive walls of the Tokugawa dictaforsliip, Western states were 
developing a new society, new theories of government, new conceptions 
of national wealth, and new colonial empires. Between 1638 and 1854, 
the period of-Japanese seclusion, Europe wimessed the Glorious Revolu- 
tion in England, the perfecting of the absolute monarchy in France, the 
victory of England over France in the great colonial wars in America 
and India, the revolt of the thirteen English colonies, the French Revolu- 
tion, the wars of Napoleon, and the beginnings of the Industrial Revo- 
lution with its emphasis on economic doctrines of laissez faire. By the 
first half of the nineteenth century, popular middle-class nationalism 
had triumphed over the crumbling edifice erected by Metternich. Both 
Europe and the United States (the latter had become a power on the 
Pacific with the acquisition of the Oregon Territory in 1846) were pre- 
pared for a new era of commercial and industrial expansion. Western 
commerce was* already invading every area of the globe. It certainly 


* By 1850 a regular though illegal charge had beca fixed for the entry of a commoner 
into a samurai family. Sansom, japan, 513-H. 

The shogunate’s principal claim to primacy in the early nineteenth century was that 
it set the pace in, an age of debauchery. Shogun “lyenari [1818) kept sixteen con- 
cubines and twenty-four'mistresses, who gave him fifty-nine children and made the sho- 
gun's palace a brothel." Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects, IIL 169. 
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could not bypass Japan for long Already m 184042, England had 
fought successfully her first commercial war in China 
Japan's knowledge of this changing and threatening Western wtirW 
was unpcrfect, and colored by lack of perspective Yet the shogunate 
was by no means in complete ignorance of external affairs. Some con 
Sidcrable fxxly of information had entered Japan through the medium 
of the Dutch at Nagasaki 

EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ATTEMPTS 
TO OPEN JAPAN 

Late in the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth cemunes a number 
of Western powers made half hearted eflorta to open Japan to trade. 
/Ml of these attempts failed, for pnor to 1850 no Western power was of a 
mind to force the issue with japan Yet by 1850 the United Sutes was 
becoming as interested in Japan, as it had previously, «nce_1844 been 
interested in China Shipwrecked American seamen from the North 
Paoiic whaling fleet cast upon japanesc shores were often treated ar 
cnminaU Some died from exposure, ©that were required to trample 
and spit on the Cross, all were exhibited m cages to the public gaze 
Furthermore Americas expanding Uans-Pacihc trade from S an Fra n 
CISCO to China passed through Japanese waters Japanese ports were 
needed as coaling stations for the new ttans Pacific steamships. Amen 
can business was already anticipating the opening of a lucrative trade 
with Japan * 

' Such knowledge at itu West had ot Japait dunng Uw lint half of the unclecetb ctd- 
turr ii had learncJ CrcHn two pnnopaj loiutci 1) the wntingt of mco atsocuieJ *i^ih 
the early Dutch factory at Dnhitna tuch at Engdhert Kaempfet t, Hiitory of JupaK fust 
publith^ in 1727 the lecUiict of Cart reter Tfaunherg at Upula fl7St)> and the 
luhed oolet of Itaae TiUingh, director ot the Dutch factory, 1779 17St, 2) the wTidoS* 
of a few tiinctecnih cenlury contemporanct who lesuleci m Japan nich at Fhilip FtasZ 
\oD Subnld ph)>iaan (o the Dutch iacton 18ZS29 Captain W auiU GoWnin, Ruuus 
officer held pri»ncr by the lapantae, 1811 U, awl the Dutch agents C F. Majlan, Hca- 
dnk Doefl J F van Oyetmetr tjtchcr, and I H Letytsohn. Many early Binetctnth 
century general workt on Japan were baaed on the wnungt of these men. 

Knowledge of Japan was inctcaacd too by the nuniber of foreign ships touchuia JapaoV 
[cihtddea thoret between 1790 and J8S0 During 1797 1809 the Dutch, uvvolvetf tn ch* 
Napoleonic Wart chartered (eight AiRcncan, one Danub one Bremen) neutral vessels 
for the annual voyage front BaUvta lo Nagahki Private attempts to trade with Japan 
were made by Amencani in 1800, JBOJ, 1807. 18J7,by EngUshmen m 1803, 1818, 182d 
A Russian diplonutic mitsion faded at Na^talu, )80t A request by tV/Qiacn D of 
Holland that Japan open her doors was decline^ 18M The American Comroodot* 
lames Biddle was informed in 1846 that e*duunn/»iUy .wiuld .sw dtf 
Shunzo Sakamaki, Western CoocesiU of Japan and the Japanese. 1800-1854" Fflcijic 
W«or,«f Vt (1937), I 14 
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on his own responsibility Novv» hnwcscr, the sbogunatc had come on 
sorry days, and, faced with an issue of unparalleled importance, it took 
the unprecedented step of seeking the advice not only of the damyo but 
also of the emperor The preponderant opinion favored repelling the 
foreigner, but some few recognized the fuahty of armed opposiuon. 
Indeed, Perry was already hastening his return, spurted by rumors 
that French and Russian squadrons planned to visit /apan This dote 
with an augmented fleet of seven vessels he entered Yedo Bay, February 
13 1854 i^ortunaieIy, the for ughted minonty at the shogun s court 
■i^fp 7 c«ilcd, and so at Yokohama the negouauon of a treaty proceeded 
amid social activiucs of the utmost gaiety Gifts presented to the Japa- 
nese by the United Sutes included a mmuiure railway telegraph, books, 
and a vane^of liquors. All these delighted the Japanese no cnd.“ 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF PERRY TREATY 


The treaty signed by Perry and the represenuuves of the shogun, 
March 3 1 , lfg 4 jyiewed superfically was m many respects a disappoint 
ment 111 reality it was hide more than a convention costing, ship- 
wreck and supply It provided for peace for the opening of two ports 
for supplies (Shimoda immediately and Hakodate a year later) for 
good treatment for shipwrecked American sailors, for a hmited trade 
under Japanese regulations for supplies for American ships, and for the 
most-favored nauon principle. Plainly, Perry had not secured a foil 
commercial treaty Yet the treaty he did secure was a remarkable 
achievement viewed m the light of more than two centuries Japanese 
exclusion His success was du^ to many factors his own “fomness, 
sagaaiy, tact, dignity, pauence and dcterroinauon", the strength of his 
great naval squadron, the like of which the Japanese had never before 
seen,“ and bis declaration that more ships would be sent if the just dc- 
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4) permissioa lo appoint consul* at ShimcKla and Hal^odatc, and 5) a 

limited extraterritorial )unsdic«oa.‘* 

FIRST TRDVTILS APPROVED BY MlKi\DO 

Three of these ttcaue* (the American, the British, and the Russian) 
were approved by the emperor in rebniary, 1W5 Tlie importance of 
this was not realized at the lime by ihc foTcii,n powcri. The treaties 
had been negouaicd with the shogun* goscmmcni and they s'crc 
signed under the title of IJ coon“ (great lord) By the foreigners it sv as 
assumed that the shogun was the proper authority to control diplomatic 
atfairs. This of course was so, but what the foreigner did not know 
was the extent lo which the authority of tlie shogun had afready been 
weakened by internal dissension This explains why the shogunatc, 
when Perry atrn-ed was unwilling to accept full responiihiluy for sign 
mg a treaty It had therefore referred the matter for approval to the 
emperor Since the shoguns influence wnh the Imperial Court was 
still strong the Impenai approval was given With tins approval the 
shogun could for a time silence the powuful opposition to the new 
policy 

The Icnperal approval insured general acceptance of the trutics, but 
the fact that the shogunate almost failed to secure the Thione s favor re* 
sealed how die might of the Uaiufu lud declined h had not been the 
habit of the Tokugaw as or their predecessors to consider the tvill of the 
Throne They did so now because their old supremacy wax hiUe bet 
ter than a political fiction, because they recognized the power oLUiar 
feudal enemies, the rosuma lords, and brausc there was biller dissension 
within the Tokugawa clan itself Indeed even among those clemenu 
who favored signing the treaues, the feeling was strong that no further 
concessions should be made to the foreigner— no general trade w ould be 
pcTmitied and foreign contacts would be held to the bare treaty num 

TOWNSEND HARRIS IN JAPAN 

Shortly after the Perry treaty was concluded the American govern 
meoi sent its first consul gMcral to reside at Shimoda He was Town- 
send Horns of New York, a muchant familiar wjth the For East, and 
a man of cxcclicnt mind and character Hams travelled by way of 

” Set GuLUm, T4# Pngrtit of Jtpta dt m. 
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country by leading Japan to a policy of fuW commercial intercourse, yet 
m so doing he was resolved not w uU advantage of Japanese ignorance 
and lack of experience in intcrnaiional alfatts. Harris, indeed, had be- 
come Japan’s first instructor in world poliucs 

RESULTS OF THE HARRIS MISSION 
In June, 1857, Harris witnessed the first official fruits of his labors 
when the Japanese signed a convention which among other things 
granted formally to the United States all that was contained m the Brit- 
ish, Russian, and Dutch trcaucs This was merely a preliminary The 
great work still remained Hams had asked for an audience with the 
shogun in Yedo at which he would present a letter from the President. 
After much delay the request was granted Hams himself described 
the astonishment of the otficials as he stood in the presence of the shogun 
and looked ‘the awful ‘Tycoon* in the face,” spoke “plainly to him,” 
heard his reply— and all this wiihout any trepidation, or any "quivering 
of the muscles of the side"’* Without the support of gunboats or 
marines Harris had w on a diplomauc victory of the greatest magnitude. 

It now remained for Harris to approach his mam task— negotiating a 
full cotnmuaal treaty He sought to convince the shogunate that the 
limited intercourse established by the first treaties was no longer ade* 
quate or practical By January, 1858, the shogunaie had agreed to the 
pnncipal terms of a treaty As the details of the treaty were perfected, 
Harris continued to act as instructor to the Japanese in diplomacy and 
mternauonal law He conunued to be that rare type of patriot who be- 
lieved that the hopor of his own country depended on its considctalion 
for the righu of others** 

Whcri the treaty was completed. Hams waited impatiently month 
after month for the Japanese to sign In July an American warship 
reached Shicnoda bringing news of the Tientsin Treaties recently forced 
upon China. Harris saw m, these reports both a danger and an oppor- 
tumty. If the Europeans now turrit their guns on Japan, his own 
policy would be in jeopardy. Could this potenual threat from English 
andFrcnch warships be used to frighten the shogunate into signature of 
" Living Age LX (FA 26, 1859), 570 For cileoded *aouni, of H,ms m Ijpan Kt 
M E Casema. ed. Tie Comflete Journal of TomueaJ Hsmr (Ntw Yoik. 1930), and 
Carl Clow, He Opened the Door of /tpn (^•ew York, 1939) Only once did the 
Japanese menuon a ptostranoa similar to the ^ofo•>' and when Hams replied that it* 
mue menaon was repugnant, the maner was dtonped 

Contanporary tesumony to the diphanau^ skill and itatesmanihip of Harm was later 
PTO by hu colleagues and. in a sense, his diplomatic ntal the first Btjosli minisur at 
Alcock. The Cental of lie Tycoon (2 \oU, I8fi3), t. 
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the new treaty with America ? Harris believed it could and, in this, he 
was right. Despite bitter division of opinion in the shogunate, the 
treaty was signed July 29, 1858. It was a great personal victory for Har- 
ris, and a great diplomatic victory for his country. The treaty provided 
for diplomatic representation at the capitals of both powers, for the open- 
ing of new treaty ports where consuls might be stationed, for extraterri- 
toriality, civil and criminal, for^ prohibition of the opium trade, for the 
freedom of foreigners to practice their religion, for a convenuonal tariff, 
and for the principle of most-favored-nadon treatment. 

The Harris treaty became the fundamental document in Japan’s for- 
eign reladons until 1894. European powers accepted it as a model for 
their new treaties concluded in the months immediately following: the 
Dutch, August 18; the Russian, August 19; the Bridsh, August 26; and 
the French, October 7."^ 

DOMESTIC POLITICS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The shogunate had signed the Harris treaty. Could it enforce ac- 
ceptance of the new policy by its enemies at home.'’ These latter in- 
cluded not only the tozama lords but also powerful leaders within the 
Tokugawa family itself. During 1857 powerful opposition against the 
pro-foreign policy of the shogunate had again reasserted it. When 
therefore the shogunate sought the emperor’s consent to signature of 
the Harris treaty, the request was denied. This explains why Harris 
was kept waiting. Furthermore, his treaty represented a new policy 
adopted by the without the consent of the Mil^ado. The ene- 

mies of the Tokugawas were quick to see that by opposing this liberal 
foreign policy of the shogunate they could appear as loyal supporters of 
the “divine" emperor against a “usurping” shogun. It was clear too 
that the balance of power in Japan had so shifted as to enable the Im- 
perial Court to issue orders to the Bakufu. Therefore die shogun was 
told by the Court that the new treaties could be accepted only until such 
time as the foreign barbarians could be expelled and the old policy of 
exclusion resumed. In this way the Imperial Court at Kyoto became 
the center of an anti-foreign , anti-Ba kufu party, deriving its support 
from the tozama lords (the so-called “western clans,” Satsuma, Choshu, 
Hizen, and Tosa J.r-from disgruntled allies of the Tokugawa"cJarL anti 
from branch families of the Tokugawa house jtself, such as the Mito 
group. Japan was oh the brink of civil war in which the new treaty^ 
rights and the very lives of the foreigners would be subject to attack.' 

“For the Harris treaty and conventions see Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties, etc. ... 
(Washington, 1931- ), VII, 598-6-18, 947-1170. 
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THE TREATIES IN JEOPARDY 
Jiiiy, was a cnuta\ iriOTisVk VcAh fot Aft iwi C'M Aft 

new treaty poviCrs So fitcat waj the danger of mutderoW attacks 
upon foreigners, that the shogunaiti refusing to open Hanagawa, which 
]a} on Ae Tol^aido highway between Yedo and Kyoto, encoutaged the 
foreigners to settle at Yokohama, fartljet down the bay and destined 
soon to become one of Japan s great scapoiu. The itnmedute danger 
was two-fold So-called ultra patriots, raronrai and ronin, who had 
detached thcmscUcs from dicir clam, tvetc anxious to embarrass the 
shogunatc by attaching lorcigncrs. Many of the foreigners m turn had 
come directly from residence in China, where too frequently Aey had 
acquired the habit regarding the Oriental as an uifcriot to be treated 
w uh little respect This being so, it u surprising that lO the years 1859 to 
1865 when foreigners were denounced % every fanatical supporter of 
the Throne, only twelve Wcsteincis were hilled Two cases bavins 
important repercussions on foreign relations may be mentioned. When 
in January, 1861, the interpreter at the American legation, Hcuskci^y 
name, was tnusdeced, the foteign representatives with the exception ot 
Harris reured from Yedo to Yokohama in protest against the shogun'* 
failure to give Ae legations adequate piotcctiott Hatris took Ac 
broader v ie\v that the administration was doing every A»ng m its power* 
He therefore remained m Yedo, where for a ume he was Ac only for- 
eign diplomatic representauve 

THE MURDER OF RICHARDSON 
The second case had more senous consequences. In September, 
1862, C L Richardson, a Umisher visiting (tom Hongkong, was killed 
on the highway near Yokohama while iidmg wiA Aieo compattiots, 
two men and a woman The assassins were iamurat m Ac feudal pro- 
cession of the faAcr of Ac Lord of Satsuma, a leader of the anti shogun 
and anu foreign pany supporting the Throne. This influential per- 
sonage had just served upon Ac Aogun a summons ordering him to ap- 
pear in Kyoto to explain bis conduct before Ae Throne There are 
various accounts as to what happened There is no proof Aat RiAard- 
son intended to be offensive, Nevwhdcss, he and his companions 
failed to dismount while Ae feudal procession passed by Rot Ais he 
sacrificed his life, and his companions were wounded. AlAough for- 
cigucfs m Yokohama demanded immediate mJiury acticiD, saner coun- 
sel prevailed. Eaily m Ae following year (186i), Ac Rnush govern- 
ment made Ae following demands 1) payment of an indemnity of 
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agn and aau shogunatc forces were m conUoL DisscQsion appeared 
m these coUDCiis, where Choshu leaders were accused of attempang to 
seize the person of the emperor Chodiu uoops were therefore ordered 
to leate the capital, and when they attempted a coup ditat, the shogun 
Has ordered by the emperor to deal wiili the rebellious clan. At this 
juncture, Sir Rutherford Alcoch, tlic British roimsicr, raurned to fapan 
determined to urute the loreign powers in a joint cxpcdiuon againa 
Choshu The purpose of this was to gne support to the shogunatc m 
the hour of its need and to demonstrate to the hot headed clans (hat it 
was no longer safe to tamper with die ucaty rights of forogners. Ai 
cock s plan was supported by his diplomauc colleagues, and so, contrary 
to his mstrucuons from London, lie set about to organize a joint naval 
cspediuon, cQfuisung of Urttisfi, Dutch, and french ships, and one small 
American \essel, which sailed from Yokohama in August, 1864. No 
negotiations preceded the engagemcot of! the Choshu coast The Sect 
went straight to the task of silencing (he bauenes. On Choshu this 
lesson was as elTeetise as the previous affair at Kagoshima. Clan lead* 
ert agreed to ojien the straits, not to repair the forts or to build new ones, 
and to pay an indemnu) costring the cost of the expedition This clan, 
too. now turned to the West for armaments and adsice that w ould create 
on effective military machine. Since the shogun could not permit the 
foreign powers to negouate with a single clan, a consenuon was toon 
concluded whereby (he indcmniues were assumed by the thoguoatc. 
Payment of large sums, however, proved most embarrassing to the gov- 
ei ament, and since the powers were more interested in new treaty ports 
and new concessions, the opportunity was favorable for a second ruval 
demonstration 

Under the leadership of the new British minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 
It was planned to assemhle the naval forces of the powers at Osaka, close 
to Kyoto, where pressure could be most effectively broughno bear upon 
the anti foreign* forces surrounding the Throne. This umc no Amcr* 
lean vessel patbcipaied, for none was available. The demands suted 
that two thirds of the Shimonosckt indemnity would be remitted if 
Hiogo and Osaka were opened immcdutely, if the emperor gave his ap- 
proval to the ucanes, and if the tanfl were reduced to a general five pet 
cent- The reply was delivered on the hnal day permitted by the Alhes’ 
demands Theemperor, andthuwasmosnmportaniofall, had agreed 
to ratify the ircaiiM, the lardf would be reduced, and the full indemnity 
would be paid, for Japan was not prepared to open Hiogo and Osaka 
until 18(S Thus the most senous problem, the opposiuon of the un* 
pcnaiiits to ibe trcaucs, was disposed oL The western daimyo were no 
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longer aligned against the foreigners, but their determination to over- 
throw the shogunate and restore the emperor still remained. 

The first phase of Japan’s nineteenth-century revolution was now 
complete. The two-centuries-old policy of exclusion and seclusion had 
been abandoned not only by the weakened shogunate but also by the 
Throne, which derived its power from the vital western clans. Japan , 
had now accepted full treaty relations with the major Western powers. 
These treaties as in the case of diose with China imposed certain serious 
limitations upon Japan’s sovereignty — extraterritoriality and tire convem 
tional tariff. 



Chapter 10 


JAP/\N. 1808-1889. THE RESTORATION OF AN 
EMPEROR AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

B y 18fo the contending clan facuons that conttoUed political power 
m Japan had accepted as a baste plank in the national policy the 
principle of diplonuuc and commercial intercourse with the West 
This, as already stated, was the fira phase of the nmaeenth-century 
revolution But by whom should this new policy be controlled and car 
ried on? The general economic diaress, the tveakness of the shogunarei 
its lack of national conddence, and more specifically its bankrupt pres* 
uge m the eyes of the western (rozani<r) dans — all these and other fac 
tors foreshadowed the need for sweeping changes m the whole structure 
of Japanese gosernmetic, if indeed the nation was to acquire a position of 
strength m its rebtions wuh the foragn commercial powers Neither 
dual gotemment the shogunate, nor a military feudalism tvas designed 
to serse Japan adequately m her new relation wth the outside world. 
The need was for a strong national government capable of controlling 
the dans, and of creating a unified political structure which might deal 
with the foragnets on terms of equality 

LEADERSHIP OF THE WESTERN CLANS 
The most vigorous and etiecuve spokesmen of alj dements dis- 
gruntled With the ensung sooal and economic order, whether dtumya 
samurai, romn merchants, or peasants, were certain able samurai 
of the western dans, who by capacity and experience had already 6c 
come the real controllers ^ clan policy, the dasmyo being reduced to the 
role of mere puppets.* 

It was men of this stamp who planned and executed in its imiial 
stages th e political revolution which, between 1889. destroted 

Si go ana’ rotAirnKfii 0£iAo, umurm of Lord Shunazu o£ Sitsuros and" 
Kouj Aido, lamtirm of Lord Mon of ^fiosioi, Buy be cued as examples They were tup- 
by doiinguisbed members of tie ouit oMitj (^;gr) uxh as Saneyoshi Same 
and Toinovmlii IwAum. ’ 
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the shogunate, stripped the Tokugawas of their lands and power, re- 
stored the emperor as the supreme ruler, abolished the feudal order, and 
bestowed upon the nation a centralized and constitutional b ut not i t 
democratic governmen t. This revolution, effected in scircdy more'- 
than twenty years, was destined to place Japan before the turn of the 
twentieth century in that exclusive company known as “the Great 
Powers.” It was a political, an economic, and in some degree a social 
revolution of transcending importance not only to Japan but also to 
China, to Eiurope, and to the United States.^ 

THE END OF THE SHOGUNATE 

The first step in these revolutionary changes occurred in 1867, when 
the Daimyo of Tosa demanded the resignation of the Tokugawa shogun 
and the restoration of all power to the emperor. Since this demand was 
supported by the Daimyos of Satsuma, Choshu, and Hizen, and by the 
strongest branch families of the Tokugawa clan itself — the Daimyos of 
Owari and Echizen— the shogun was forced to comply, consoled by the 
thought that he would doubtless be chosen as chief adviser to the em- 
peror under the new regime. This, however, was not the purpose of 
the revoludonists. These men were impelled by a number of motives: 
4 ) their newly found loyalty to the Throne, 2)^Their hatred of the 
Tokugawa family, and Sj^their own personal clan ambitions for power. 
When, therefore, the Tokugawas and their allies realized that the west- 
ern clans were bent on their total destruction,-they resorted to arms. In 
the brief civil war which followed, they were defeated. This was the 
end of Tokugawa power, and likewise jhe end of the shogunate and 
the ancient system of dual government.® These stirring events opened 
the way for the restoration to full sovereign power, in theory at least, of 
a boy emperor, Mutsuhitp, fourteen years of age, desdned to go down in 
"history as one of Japan’s greatest rulers. He bore with dignity the 
reign-name of Meiji (enlightened government) fr om 1867 to 1912 . 

THE IMPERIAL dATH, 1868 

, The quesdon is frequently asked: “Why did not the young, revolu- 
tionary samurai, who engineered this Restoradoh, pardcularly those rep- 
resenting the powerful clans of Satsuma and Choshu, erect a new sho- 
gunate under their own control?” There was a time indeed when the 


“ Here we are concerned with the political revolution. Its economic and social features 
wilt be discussed in Chapter 27. 

“It will be apparent later that the principle of dual government survived under new 
forms. See Chapter 33. , 
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Restorauon was interpreted lar^ly as a product o£ clan ambition and 
intrigue. Local and personal ambitions were indeed present, but ibcy 
formed only a part o£ the brger rtvolubonary picture involving eco- 
nomic and socid maladiustmtnts that could not be met merely by sub- 
stituting one shogunate for another It must be remembered that i£ the 
younger samurat provided the personal leadership of the Restoration, 
the big merchants of Osaka and Kyoto financed it. Such a movement 
cannot be interpreted solely within the narrow view o£ feudal clan 
rivalries Moreover the emperor was the logical person to wear the 
official mantle of authority under the new regime. Though often neg 
lected by the shoguns and sometimes relegated to a position of abject 
poverty, the emperor or rather the magjc power of the Throne, ' was 
such as to evoke the most passionate feelings of loyalty which were 
never completely dissipated * This loyalty was soon developed by 
the Restorauon leaders into a cult of emperor worship deriving its im 
mediate background from hisioncal studies that stressed the divinity” 
of the Imperial Family and the illegiumate character of Tokugawa 
rule ® Fundamentally the new emperor worship rested on what has 
been called a revival of pure Shinto"— a Shintoism, which, purged of 
Buddhist indueoce, was to stress as never before the emperor as the 
central and supreme deity of the nauon * 

Since many of the datmyo and the samurat feared that power to the 
new regime would be monopolized by a few younger revolutionary 
leaders these latter caused the young emperor, hfutsu^to, to issue in 
June, 1868, an Impcnal Oadi setting forth the pnnciples on which the 
new Imperial rule was to rest This charter, a sort of Japanese Decla 
ration of the Rights of Man, recognized, sometimes in ambiguous terms, 
the prinaplcs of public discussion and debate by both the high and the 
low, called for the abandonment of “absurd" practices of former times, 
and for the pursuit of knowledge wherever it might be found m order 
that the nation might be strengthened^ Although the framers of this 
charter had in mind the samurai and not the people as a whole, it was 
to this same charter that the liberals of later nineteenth<cntury Japan 
appealed in their struggle for representative government Even m 
1868 the Imperial Oath was indicative of something far more sigmficant 
than mere political expediency It was an expression “of the anu feudal 
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of their samurai and 3) ihcir debw m most instancei were asiumctl by 
ihe new ctnual go%crnmcnt or were cancelled Some of tlw baroat 
won poliucal disimciion in Uw new government, and most of them re 
tamed their social prestige m the new national nobilu) vvhich was soon 
to f>e created 

Far different were the effects upon the samurai This class numbered 
about 450 OOO families m 1371 The samurai j income from his feudal 
lord measured m nee was already smalt By the decree of 1871 this 
income was cut in half but he was f<rmitted to lay aside the badge of 
his class, the two swords, and to enter the field of business or finance. 
All this, however was highly bewildering to men wliosc sole profession 
had been that of bcanng arms, who regarded the state (fief) as owing 
them a livmg and whose mental honzon ssai restricted to the rodiiary 
philosophy of Bnr^jJo They now faced a society which deprived them 
of half thcif income deprived them of their monopoly m bearing arms 
(the new conseni t national army was made up bigcly of commoners) 
and worst of all a society which directed them toward the despised 
w albs of business Some of the lesser samurai adjusted thcmselvc} with 
relative ease to the new order Some indeed were to emerge as the lead 
ers of modern Japanese business But the majority could not make the 
adtustmervt These makontems, and their intellectual descendants, as 
we shall see were destined to play a significant role in Japans later bid 
for World power* 

Capitalistic groups bankers rice brokers, and wealthy merchants, 
Welcomed the Kcstoraiion and the abolition of feudabsm. Among 
these groups were families such as Mitsui and Sunutomo who bad 
financed the Revolution of ISCfk/l Tor these services they were not to 
go unpaid Many of the debts owed to these capitabsts were assumed 
by the new goverrunent 

Most significant of sitl the ciTccis stemming from the abolition of 
feudalism were those directly touching tlic farmers In 1371 probably 
80 percent of Japans population was composed of farmers, a majonty 
of whom were independent culuvators. Yet within a few years tenant 
land occupied 30 percent of the area cultivated, a tendency which was 
accelerated in later years In a word, the surrepuuotis acquisition of 
land by the new capitaUstic landlord class, which had been going on be- 
fore ihc Restoration, was now legalized, the peasant was freed from 
feudal obhgaiions and became ttoounally a free holder paying, not a 


* St« Chapitr 28 
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tax in kind on the value of his crop, but a money tax on the value of 
his land. When in feudal days taxes were collected, the principle fol- 
lowed was “to see that the peasants had just enough to live on and no 
more.” Thus under the "paternal” care of the feudal lord, the peasant 
“neither died nor lived.” “In the new society [after 1871] they [the 
peasants] were free to choose their own fate; to live or die, to remain- 
on the land or sell out and go to the city.” Thus the way was opened ' 
for the dispossession of the peasantry and 'the creation of “modern Jap- 
anese agriculture with its unique tenant-landlord relations.” 

THE ERA OF ENLIGHTENED GOVERNMENT 

' The Restoration and the abolition of feudalism, together with the 
earlier adoption of the new policy of commercial intercourse with the 
great Western maritime powers, were an essential prelude to the Cre- 
adon of a new Japan. 

Prior to the Restoration, foreign travel had been forbidden. Japan’s 
knowledge of the Western world was confined to what she had learned 
from the Dutch at Nagasaki, from the foreigners who had come in the 
wake of Perry, and from the limited company of Japanese who had 
"gone abroad with or without government approval. It was a new and 
strange world that they saw. The scope of the impressions carried back 
to Japan by the first travellers in these years is illustrated by the report 
on the shogun’s mission to the United States in 1860. Its observations 
covered every human activity from the constitutional position and be- 
havior of the President to the plumbing and etiquette of the bath room. 

When the President of this' country is to be elected, four of five of the lead- 
ing men of the government choose a candidate who is nominated by the 
party convention. . . , Anyone of good character except a negro may be 
elected president. . . . The President and members of the government 
sometimes go for a walk wearing ordinary clothes without any bodyguard, 
and no one recognizes them or speaks to them. When the President or 
other high officials go to a private house they remove their hats. It seems 
that the people think a great deal of their country but not half so much of 
their PresidenU^ 

“Norman, Japan’s Emergence, 142-143. For population estimates and vocational dis- 
tribution see Royichi Isbii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (London, 
1937), a^d A. E. Hindmarsh, T/ie Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1936). . 

“For a full discussion of the economic-and social consequences of this movement see 
Norman, Japan’s Emergence, ch. v, and Chapter 27 of this volume.- 

“M. K, Yanagawa, [Diary of] T/ie First Japanese Mission to America (I860), trans- 
lated by Junichi Fukuyama and Roderick H. Jackson (Kobe, 1937), 24, 30. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 

Significant among the reforms of early Meiji were those m education- 
Here Japans enthusiasm for the new world of the West appeared to 
recognize no barriers. Following the mandate of the Imperial Oath 
(1868), that knowledge should be sought wherever it might be found, 
a department of education was stt up (1871) under a law which pro- 
claimed that ‘ all people, high or low, and of both sexes, should receive 
education so that there should not be found one family in the whole 
empire nor one member of a family, ignorant and illiterate. ' This was 
a rad cal departure from previous pohey and practice. Education m 
feudal Japan had been restricted to men ci privileged soacty Now cic 
mentary education was to be compulsory It was based on a modifica 
tion of the American primary and secondary systems. Boys and guls, 
SIX years of age, were required to attend a four , later increased to a six 
year course. They were given instruction in elementary subjects plus 
special character traicung closely associated with reverence for and loy 
aity to the emperor Secondary educauon prepared students for an 
immediate vocauon or for entrance into a university Normal schools 
turned out an ever increasing supply of elementary teachers, and in a 
few years the personnel needs of Japans expanding trade and industry 
were met by commeraal schools. Elememary training for girls waL 
similar to that for the boys, secondary wucatioo, hovyever, screwed 
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, education in the late nineteenth century did-, not create, in fact it was never 
intended to create, a democratic philosophy for free men. There was 
no Thomas Jefferson in Japan’s historical heritage. Consequently, 
while Japan imported precipitatelly a thousand forms and techniques of' 
American education between 1870 and 1890, its spirit audits ideals did 
not tlirive in the new environment.^^ From the standpoint of the lead- 
ers of post-Restoration Japan education could be useful only as it helped 
in de transition from a mediaeval to a modern autocradc state, only as 
it prevented “the predatory powers of America and Europe” from gain- 
ing “a stronghold in the economic life of the islands.” .Therefore educa- 
tion was limited to specific purposes: “national unification, unques- 
tioning loyalty, the acquirement of modern scientific and economic 
technique, and the perfection of national defense.” 


THE MATERIAL TRANSFORMATION 

V * 

The technical, material transformation of Japan was rapid and dra- 
matic. Every Western mechanical device of the time in trade, business, 
commerce, and transportation soon found its place in the Japanese scene. 
Foreign architecture and city planning appeared first in the seaports of 
Yokohama and Kobe. Japanese in foreign trade put on foreign dress, 
and, evemin later days of the twentieth century, those who were not too 
discriminating might be seen taking their summer evening stroll 
through the bazaars of Yokohama clad in a hard straw hat, white cotton 
gloves, a cane, native geta (wooden clogs), and for the finishing touch, 
a suit of American model BVD’s. A postal system and telegraph -were 
ii ^use by 1868. In 1872 the first railroad, 18 mileslong, began busing ^. 
In 18 97,^^0 niiles of railroad, mostly government owned,' we re in 
operatiot u In all these activities and many others Ae initiative of the 
government was evident either through organization or subsidy. Shipr 
ping lines such as Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail) (1885), and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha were organized. Tonnage increased from 59.*00(> 
ig 1885 to 1H15!Q0(). in 1907. The te.xtife industries were promoEdTEy 


every modern means designed to improve and standardize the product 
and to assure its acceptance by the public. To meet the needs of cur- 
rency reform and national credit, national banks, after the American 
model, made their appearance after 1872. The.. Ccntral Bank of Japa n 
was formedjn 1882 as the financial bulwark of the government. This 


“ For 'a full discussion of Japan’s unique politico-reiigious philosophy, sec Holtom, 
Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. 

“Hugh L. Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas, History of Japanese Education ([Tokyo], 
1937), 73; sec in particular ch. iii. 
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nas followed among others by the Yokohama^Spccre Bank (1887) to 
finance foreign trade and to control exchange 
Japanese atics soon showed a rapid growth. Tokyo's population in- 
creased during the years 1882 to 1904 {torn 900,000 to 1,870,000; Osaka s, 
lbS3 to 19M, from 309,000 to l,0a),000, Yokohama’s, 1883 to 1904, from 
59 000* to 330,000, Nagoya’s, 1837 to 1905, fronyl40J)00 to 290,000 
National finances showed an equally sinking growth, as indicated by 
the followmg table 


FueJ yea- 
m9-~o 
18S0 81 

19Q0 01 
I'lO? 08 


¥20900000 
63300 000 
105-100000 
20$ SOOOOO 
619 795 000 


Etfendiiuret 
¥20 700 000 
6S 140000 
82 12$ 000 
292750 000 
619 796 000 


And so statistics could be compiled in the fields of finance, com- 
munications, banking, industry, and trade, to reveal (during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century)*'' the iramaiic transformation of 
agricultural Japan into a semi-commeroal industrial state. 


APPEARANCE OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


The overwhelming enthususm nf the Japanese for the newly dis- 
covered Western world was afiected naturally enough by Western po- 
litical philosophy and especially by the dominant liberalism of the nine 
teenth century What phdowphy and structure of government would 
Japan erect on the foundauons of her Mciji Restorauon^ Her new 
educational program indicated already that the new ^vefnment would 
be nalionalisuc and centralized m a peculiarly Japanese sense. Would 
It also be democratic, based on a popular constitution, a bill of rights 2 
broad franchise, political panics, and economic individuahsm, as under- 
stood by powerful industrial and middle class groups m the Western 
democracies^ i 

The answer to tjicse questions must be found in the sphere of do- 
mestic Japanese politics following die retain (1873) of the Iwakura 
mission from Europe and America Impressed by 'the strength orlhe 
West, the members of this mission soon emerged as leaders of a scxalled 
peace party in opposition to a war party composed of more belligerent 
samurai vsho, for reasons to be etj^ned later, desired a foreign war in 


For » ,ene4 o£ cisa>« on Jap»n» nuio »1 1870 ID 1905 jceSbgEnobii 

Okumi, trd. Fitly Vw, 0/ Sew ftpait (2 «a». New York, 1909) 
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' Korea and Formopd** The war party soon withdrew from th^ govern- 
ment and thus formed a nucleus of potential political opposidon. To 
krengthen its position, the government created a Ministry of -Home 
Affairs, which had immediate control over prefectural and city govern- 
- raents. The opposition then attempted to assassinate Iwakura and de- 
manded a national elective assembly. This die government refused, 
and a series of rebellions followed. As a concession, the government 
did call an Assembly of Local Governors (1875) which proved to be, a 
rubber stamp for approval of government policies. 

While the government continued to live under the protection of press 
censorship, it succeeded in defeating a desperate rising by opposition 
leaders from Satsuma (1877). The Satsuma Rebellion led by Saigo was 
'■ a protest against the general policy of the government — againsTthe con- 
scription law (1873), against the importance of capitalisdc interests in 
the new government, and against the refusal of the government to em- 
ploy the.ex-rflwmrai in foreign war — a composite policy which threat- 
ened the very existence of samurai traditions. When, however, despite 
suppression of the rebellion, further assassinadons of government lead- 
"■jers followed, prefectural assemblies were established {fu^en-l(ai). This 
(was a step, though a faltering one, toward representative' government, 
•'because the franchise in the assemblies was limited; prefectural gover- 
nors initiated and could veto all bills, leaving to the assemblies nothing 
; but the privilege of discussing budgets and finding new ways to raise 
I new taxes. Nevertheless these assemblies encouraged the opposition to 
agitate for a national assembly. In response to the incessant demands of 
Itagaki, the government, while opposing anything in. the form of a na- 
tional parliament, did permit (1880) the calling of municipal assemblies. 

A CONSTITUTION PROMISED; POLITICAL PARTIES 

The immediate origins of the Imperial edict granting a national par- 
liament are to be found in the flagrant financial corruption of Satsuma 
and Choshu, ex-samurai who controlled the government. When these 
practices were exposed publicly in 1881 by Okuma, there was mob vio- 
lence in Tokyo.' Government property was destroyed,"and the police 
were defied. A frightened government sought refuge behind the Im- 
perial apron strings, while an Imperial rescript announced that a na- 
tional parliament would be created [n_189P,.,. For this turn of events the 
Satsuma and Choshu leaders had only themselves to blame. They had 

’“Leaders of the war party included: Tancomt Soejiina, Takamori Saigo, Taisukc 
Itagaki, sKimpei Eto, and Shojito Goto. 
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cxciuS/rd frcm dH« or had rdcgat^ to minor posts their colleagues 
from the Jess powerful clans Shigcnobu OLuma of Hizcn, and Taisukc 
Itagalvi and Sho]iro Goto of Tbsa. It was tKw disgruntled but able op- 
posiuon which now used the pretext of graft m high places to force the 
issue of a nauonal parliament, and its natural concomitant, political 
parties 

A so<allcd Liberal Party (Jiyiito) was organized by ItagaJ^n 18SI, 
and a sixailed Progressive Party by Qh uma in 1882. 

These parties issued elaborate platforms The flyiito advocated a one 
house legislature uniNcrsal suffrage, a strong foreign policy, and many 
features of the French system of government Some members of the 
party leaned tow ard repubbean ideas The Kaishmto favored a bicam- 
eral legislature limited manhood suffrage, administrative reform, and 
a national but non imperialistic for eign policy X third party, Uie Im 
pcrialist {Rili^en Taseita} also appeared la 1882 It favored absolute 
monarchy Organized by Geoichiro Fukuchi, it accepted literally the 
idea of restoring full power to the emperor Thus in theory these par 
ties represented svidely divergent views on the future constitution the 
fiyuto stood theoretically for popular sovereignty after the manner of 
Rousseau the Kai/Amro wanted a more restricted consmuuaiul ngnoe 
on the British model theTeiieiro iftherewastobeaconsututionatoU* 
wanted essentially the Prussian system “ 

It cannot be said that these platforms were completely meaningless, 
iheoreucal as they were. Historically they represent the first unsteady 
gropings of the Japanese toward modern and liberal government Tet 
it must also be remembered that these first platforms had no solid foun 
dation m the traditions of Japanese thought. In reality therefore the 
parues did not represent pohuca] prinaplcj as set forth m the platforms. 
Instead they were personal followings of particular political leaders. In 
this sense they were patterned after the Oriental idea that government is 
a matter of men rather than of law 

CONSTITUTIONAL PREPARATIONS 

Meanwhile as the political parlies damored for a popular and liberaf 
consiituuoa, the goverrunent set about the jasL of drafting a document 

It IS not to be assumed that lugaka and Goto Weie concerned ptimanljr with *1“ 
ponncatioa ot Apanese poiitio. Tficy I (e man; meinbets of itie covernment, began « 
pool samMot and d ed xmmcasely weallhr 

See Harold S QiugTey Upenete Gomamcat Pel m (Nev. York 1932), eh. su. 
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code of ci\jl procedure was operative as early as 1891, and ihe commer- 
cial code, German in origin, was adopted, as was the ctvil, tn 1899.*® 

THE DRAFTING OF THE CONSTITUTION 
From the foregoing it will be noted that some of the more important 
insiruinents of a new go\etnmcnt had been created and were in opera- 
tion be&jrc the constauuon itself was created. While this procedure 
lent stability to political affairs in a period of transition, it also enabled 
the ruling faction, headed by Ito, to maintain us monopoly of power. 

The foundations of a coitstituiional regime had been bid as early as 
1863, when the Charter Oath was proebimed. Tw o years later, in 18/11, 
Ito visited the United States, where he studied the American constuu 
tional system, delving deeply into the pages of the Fedcrahrr. More im- 
portant in shaping Ito’s ideas, however, was the advice of General Grant 
given in 1879, that Japan m designing a constitution should give full 
regard to her own peculiar traditions Then m 18S2, a year after the 
emperor had premised a consumtion, ho studied m Germany, where 
the successes ol BismatcW had brought new ptesugt to tht political phi 
losophy and institutions of Prussia. Back m Japan and commissioned 
m ISS^ to draft a constitution, Ito called on ^e services of three able 
assistants, all of whom had travelled abroad*Tsuyoshiaki Inouye, Mycji 
Ito, and Kentaro KaneWo. With Ito these men constituted a bureau at* 
tached to the Imperial Household, thus precluding poUucai ptessiue 
from the liberals When the draft of the constiiuuon was completed, it 
was ratified by the privy council created by ho for this specific purpose 
and to be maintained under the constitution as the highest advisory body 
to the sovereign Finally, when the work was complete, Emperor Mut- 
suiuio On February 11, 18S9, the aniuversary of the traditional founding 
of the state of Tamaio in 660 b o., bestowed the constitution as a royal 
gift upon his people. Every prccauuon had been already taken to in- 
sure an obedient and peaceful acceptance by the people at large. Tokyo 
Under a speaal Peace Preservation Ordinance was subject to a sort of 
quasi martial bw. Most of the radical newspapers had already been 
suppressed, while the press m general vvras under strict instructions to 
rcfraui for the time being froiji all cntical comment. As a consequence 
the public reception was pcaccfuL** 

* Ouiglfy, lapanese 36 37, Maiuluia Twnu, "The DevebpcneM o£ JapH 

Ok»ima,«4.Ry»yyMr»o7Nfn/;s/>fl« (ZvtJj.NtwVorV. 
tvt? i> £St ^ Jhiyuiagi, TAr SMrpftoa ani liguetut ol OcoJen^ 

IB uran (Tokyo. 1929) 

“W \V MeUten, 4 PoLtical HMorf of Upaa (New Yo,k, 1916). 186, Quigley. 
Mpjmrtf GiierBwent, Jg 4J, O E UydMn, The Polaital Detelopmenl ef hpan (Uu* 
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THE BASIC CHARACTER OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution, drafted by a small group of Meiji leaders, bestowed 
as a gift by the emperor, and accepted obediently by the people, denied - 
any opportunity for criticism. It has been most aptly described by a 
Japanese student of politics as “a document embodying Japanese polit- 
ical principles under the cloak of representative institutions.” To the 
aristocrats of the Privy Council viewing Ito's work in the light of Japan’s 
traditional political ideas, the Constitution may well have appeared as a 
singularly progressive affair, but as Uyehara again remarks, the aristo- 
crats had 'not only “defeated the extreme doctrines of Liberalism, but 
also [had] lost sight of the true principle of representative institutions.” 
They had, in fact, created a framework of government which all but 
denied any “available avenue for democratic development,” and which 
was. admirably designed to perpetuate “the oligarchical absolutism in 
which it began its career.” What then were the essential principles 
in the new constitutional political order ? 

THE ESSENTIALS OF JAPANESE GOVERNMENT: 

1. THE LAW 

The fundamental law of the Empire consisted of: the Constitution, 
the Imperial House Law, Imperial ordinances, statutes, and interna- 
donal treaties."'* 

The nature of the Constitution is best revealed by the position of 
the emperor. Since the Constitution was a gift of the Throne, only the 
emperor could initiate amendments. These required the consent of the " 
House of Peers {Kizol{u-in) and the House of Representatives (Shugi- 
iti). Interpretation of the Constitution rested with the courts, and, in 
a case of dispute, with the Privy Council."^ 

The Imperial House Law occupied a unique position. It could not' 
be affected by legislation, was beyond the control of the Diet, could 

don, 1910), 109-123. The official interpretation of the constitution is by Hirobumi Ito, 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan, translated by Myoji Ito (2nd cd., 
Tokyo, 1906). 

“Uyehara, Political Development, 119. ‘ 

“Quigley, Japanese Government, 42. I 

“ For an excellent and concise sumnaary of the organization of Japan’s government on 
which I have drawn heavily, see R. K. Reisebauer, Japan; Government-Politics (New 
Yor^k, 1939), ch. iv. 

“The complete text of the Constitution, the Imperial House Law, and other docu- 
ments IS given in: Quigley, Japanese Government; McLaren, “Japanese Government Docu- 
ments"; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (New Yor' 
1935). 
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be amended only by the emperor with ad%ice of ihc Imperial Family 
Council and the Privy Council The Impenal House Law, not the 
Constnuuon, determined the succesuon. 

Great powers were exercised 1^ ihe emperor through Imperial otdr 
nances of three kinds 1) prerogative— Imperial House Law; 2) admin* 
uiratise— e\ccuu\c acts m the micrcst of the general welfare, 3) emer- 
gency — to meet emergenaes when the Diet was not in session. These 
last required, at time of issue, approval by the Privy Counal (S«>nirr« 
jn), and ultimately by the Diet, unless repealed before a new session. 
It IS thus clear that in a very large field the ordinance powers of the 
emperor were bejond legislative control 
Statutes were enacted by majority vote of both houses of the Diet, 
whose powers over legislation were the same, save that money bills were 
to be presented first tn the tower house. The emperor’s veto power 
over all laws was made absolute. In practice, most kgubuon was in* 
mated by the government- 

Treaties were to be ratified by the emperor with the consent of the 
Pnvy Council Trcaucs were to be regarded as superior to ordinary 
law, were not sub\ect to clange by ordinance, but could not be in con* 
diet vv iih the Consutuuon or the Imperial House Law . 

1 THL AWSTOCRATS 

Japanese government was dominated after 1SS9 by an arutoaacy com- 
posed of the Imperial Family, the Genro (Elder Sutcsmcoji and the 
House of Peers In this group were the former (the civilian 
court nobilay), the dainiyo (the fowner great feudal lords), and 
(feudal barons), those samurai who engineered the Restoration in 1863) 
wealthy merchants and capitalists who financed the Restoration, and 
finally, a sclea few from the professional classes elevated to the new 
nobtUry 

The Position of the Emperor ^ 

The emperor’s powers as defined by the Consutuiion wcic eattemely 
broad^ He possessed the rights of sovereignty, exerased them vv iihia the 
Consutuuon, convoked and prorogued the Diet, dissolved the House of 
Representatives, issued ordinances, detertruned the orgaiuiauoa of the 
government, and acted on appoiiumcntr and dismissal of all officials, 
save in those cases where other provision was made by the Consutuuon 
He exercised the administrauve and command powers over the army 
and navy, deciaicd war, made peace and conduded trcaucs, proclaimed 
maiual law, conferred all high official ranks and honors, appointed and 
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removed j udges. All these constitutional powers and prerogatives ot the 
emperor were to be exercised only on the advice" of his advisers, whether 
ministers of state, ministers of die Imperial Household, or chiefs of die 
general staffs of the army and navy. The emperor, in a word, reigned 
but did not rule. The problem of Japanese government in any period 
after 1889 was to discover what individuals and groups ruled through 
the sovereign. 

The Imperial Family Council 

This body advised the emperor on the conduct of Imperial Family 
affairs within the provisions of the Imperial House Law. The Council 
included the Princes of the Blood who had attained majority. The Im- 
perial Family during the consdtutional period remained one of the 
weald>iest in Japan. 

pthe Genra (Elder Statesmen ) 

From shortly after the promulgation of the Constitution until 1931, the 
most powerful group in Japanese government and politics was the 
Genro. This group was extra-consdtutional. It was composed of 
trusted and tried statesmen who had assumed leadership in the making 
of new Japan, approximately in the years 1880-1900. These men e.xer- 
cised the real power in government under the Constitution. No im- 
portant decisions were made without their consent. In fact they made 
the decisions. It was not until about 1922 that their supreme control in 
all important affairs of state, domestic and foreign, began to be ques- 
tioned. The Genro illustrate clearly the fact that while consdtutional 
government in Japan often appeared to be Western in structure and per- 
formance, actually it was not so. The Genro as personalities, not as 
consdtudonalists, we re the real makers of the new [apan in die la ter 
y ears o f Meiji. They included : Hirobumi Ito (Clioshu), maker of the 
Consdtution, Aritomo Yamagata (Choshu), the builder of Japan’s 
modern army, Kaoru Inouye (Choshu), influendal in the drafdng of the 
Consdtudon and reforms in taxadon, Iwao Oyama (Satsuma), a great 
soldier^ and Masayoshi Matsukata (Satsuma), of great prominence in 
taxation and finance. These were the original members. Later, Gen- 
eral Taro Katsura (Choshu), and Kiramochi Saionji (Kuge) were 
added. All have now passed from the scene and with them have gone 
not only the insdt;udon itself, but also the ablest men of modern Japan."® 

“Ito was assassinated, 1909; Katsura died, 1913; Inouje, 1915; Ojania, 1916; Yama- 
gata, 1922; Matsukata, 1924; Satonji, 1940. It is significant that no Genro was ever 
assassinated in Japan or by a Japanese. But as indicauve of the "weakening prestige of 
the group, attempts "were made on the life of the aged Saionji, 
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The House of Peers 
This body, the upper houseof the l^iibture, included 1) all Princes 
of the BIo^ t»ho had reached majority, 2) princes and marquises 
twenty nine years of age, 3) representauves of counts, viscounts, and 
barons elected by their orders for terms of seven years, 4) Imperial ap- 
pomiees selected for life because of disunguished service to the state or 
in recognition of scholarship 5) representauves of the Imperial Academy 
elected by their colleagues for seven year terms, and 6) elected repre- 
sentauves of the highest tax payers from each prefecture. This was a 
body distinguished for its conservatism of blood, wealth, and title. Its 
power was guaranteed by the Constitution When the position of the 
Imperial Family, the Genro, and the House of Peers is noted, it must be 
clear that the framers of Japan s Comutuuon did not intend to erect a 
democratic structure in the Western sense of that term 

3 THE BUREAUCRACY 

The bureaucrats were the civil office holders Thcir position was 
based on abibty and on appointment Their loyalties were toward the 
aristocrats rather than to the common people. Of first importance 
among the buieauctauc elements was the Imperial Household Mipistry 
The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Minister of the Impcrtal 
Household headed this group Both, because of their close personal 
relationship with the emperor, had great influence as advisers of die 
Throne, It was through them that audience with the sovereign was 
secured. These ministers were appointed by the emperor on the adncc 
of the Prune Minuter 

ThePnvyCouneil 

The second group m the bureaucracy was the Privy Council Created, 
as already noted, in 1888, it was designed to review and accept the Con 
sutution and to be the highest coosutuuonal advisory body to the cm 
peror Its membership numbered twenty six, appointed for life by tlic 
emperor on the advice of the Prune Mmister and with the approval of 
the President of the Council Mumtets of sute were ex-cfficio coun 
cillors The advice of the Council has been sought iq all the following 
cases a change in the order of sticrxssion, institution of a regency, 
amendment of the Imperial House Law, amendments to the Constitu 
tion, cases calling for fundamental interpretation of the Constitution, 
^crgency Imperial ordinances, and treaties The Council proved to 
extremely unpopular with the House of Representatives but its pres- 
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tige with the ^istocracy remained high. It'proved itself an effective 
curb against democratic or representative tendencies. 

T he Civil Service 

The great body of civil servants— the rank and file of bureaucracy — 
numbering nearly half a million members, was selected by competitive 
e.xamination. Usually the most rigid application of these examinations 
was in the Foreign Office {Gaimusho), whereas in the Home Ministry 
they have been less effective in competition with the spoils system. 

4. THE MILITARISTS 

, In no modern state, save perhaps Prussia, has the professional soldier 
played.so influential a role in politics as in Japan."^ His influence has 
been exercised through a number of military boards and officials. The 
Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Admirals (Genstiifu) was most 
significant in war time since only Imperial princes were raised to these 
supreme ranks in times of peace. Much more important was the Su- 
preme War Council (Gttnji-Sangi-in) consisting of the field marshals, 
fleet admirals, chief of the general staff, chief of the navy staff, minister 
of war, minister of the navy, as well as additional high-ranking officers 
appointed by the emperor. It was this Council that controlled the policy 
of the fighting services. The emperor acted on its advice. Actual ad- 
ministration of the army was by the minister of war, the chief of staff, 
and the inspector-general of military education; navy administration 
was by the chief of the naval staff and the minister of the navy. All 
save the inspector-general had direct access to the Throne, being thus 
on a footing of equality with the prime minister and above the other 
members of the ministry. Both service ministers were required to be 
high-ranking officers on the active list. They were selected by the 
premier but only with the approval of the respective chiefs of staff. The 
services thus had the power to destroy any cabinet by forcing the resig- 
nation of the service ministers and refusing to nominate new ones. 


”The .irmy ami die navy liked to ihink of thcmscUcs as unique guardians of die 
Throne and of the so<aUcd “national spint.” In praeucc, however, they have been the 
most flagrant violators of die commands of the Throne. An Imjicrial rescript addressed 
to die army (1882) set fordi that: “Service men should not involve themselves or inter- 
est themselves in politics." Under the Consuiution they cannot vote. Ncvathclcsv no 
group in Japanese society has been more jealous of its political fortunes than the milit-iry. 
See die concise discussion of this subject in K, W. Coiegrove, Mtlttarum in fiipan (Bos- 
ton: World PcaA Foundation (World Affairs Books No. 16] 1936); see also E. E. N. 
Causton, Afi/wamni and foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), and O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan, Miliurism and Fascism in Japasi (New Yoik, 193-1). 
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5 THn POLITICIANS AND THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Coastituuoti provided for a bicameral legislature or diet which 
the Japaaesc call gn^oi The purpose of the framers w^s to present the 
Lgislatots from indulging in haay legislation and to give decisive legis- 
lative power (in the House of Peers) to the aristocracy The House 
of Representatives, according to the Comwentaner, was to regard itself 
as representauves of the people of the whole country" though pnor to 
1925 there were High property quahhcations both for candidates and for 
the franclusc The Constitution required annual sessions of the Dm 
which were supplemented frequently by extraordinary sessions caused 
by frequent dissolutions OfiguuUy the House of Representatives con 
suied of 300 members, hut this number was incieas^ to 381 in 1900, 
and to 466 lo 1925, when manhood suffrage Wfas adopted All staimes 
required approval by the House of Rcpreseouutes as well as by the 
House of Peers The same applied to amendments to the Coiuticuuon 
and ID Imperial ordinances if these laiier were to renuio in eiJect after 
the D et came into session However, the Diet, and consequently the 
House of Representatives, has held but limited conuot over the nations 
finances. All items of sctcalled fixed expenditures” were bejend its 
power salanes, expenses of the Imperial Household, fixed budgets of 
administrative branches of the government, etc, such as the army and 
navy Furthermore, the Comtauiion provided, m Article LXXl, that 
“When the Imperial Diet has not voted on the budget, or when the 
budget has not been brought into actual existence, the government shall 
carry out the budget of the preceding year Thus the framers of the 
Consutution were careful not to place control of the national purse in 
the hands of the representatives of ihc people This is not to say that 
the people were denied all influence in j,Dvcrnmcnt As will be seen 
in subsequent pages, their demands for a broadened franchise could not 
be Ignored, and thar represenuuves m the lower house were able to 
increase their power by practicing teebruques of ohsuuction Never 
ihdess the anstoctauc framewoih of the Constitution and the tradiuon 
of rule by the upper (feudal) classes remained after 1890 as substantial 
obstacles to the development of tepresentauve and responsible govern 
ment 


*Qugfcy fapaneje CoifrHmfal 160 Ito Cot 
reprfuiiUitif au lapon (BrUiscU U9») 69 
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6. THE MINISTRY AND THE CABINET 

Under the Constitution no formal provision was made for a cabinet. 
The Constitution merely noted that: “The respective Ministers of State 
shall give their advice to the emperor, and be responsible for it.” All 
laws, ordinances, rescripts, etc., required the countersignature of a 
minister of state. But, as noted, a cabinet was created in 1885 and it 
continued to function as the ministry under the Constitution. The 
prime minister was selected by the emperor on the advice of the Genro. 
Not until 1918 was he in any sense responsible to the majority party in 
the House of Representatives. This is another way of saying that the 
cabinet’s first responsibility was to the emperor, and only secondly to 
the Diet. 

Such, in brief, are some of the main features of Japan’s national 
government as established by the Constitution of 1889. How this gov- 
ernment functioned during the rapid changes of the twentieth century 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters."® For the moment it is suffi- 
cient to note that the essential features of the constitutional structure as 
it emerged in 1889-1890 left the control of government in the hands of 
a small, privileged oligarchy. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE, 1868-1889 

These stirring political and constitutional changes, culminating in 
1889, were accompanied by new and revolutionary trends in Japan’s 
intellectual and literary world. During the early years of Meiji 
(1868-85) three Western philosophies vied for supremacy among Ja- 
pan’s intellectuals: 1) Anglo-Saxon utilitarianism; 2) the Christian 
concepts of mankind’s freedom and brotherhood; and 3) German na- 
tionalism. All these were advocated vigorously in those turbulent years 
when the Japanese seemed willing to replace everything that was native 
with anything that was foreign. Confusion in act was linked with 
confusion in thought. How' would the Japanese mind adjust itself to 
a wholly new set of social and political manners.'* Class distinctions 
had been abolished; Buddhist priests were raising families and letting 
their hair grow; men walked the streets in foreign clothes with long 
swords jutting from their hips; many Shinto shrines and Buddhist tem- 
ples were torn down simply because they were old in an age that would 
tolerate only the new; priceless treasures of painting and sculpture were 


****560 Chapters 2-) and 27. 
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sold to foreign collectors for Iitde more than a song for the same reason, 
ilicre VMS lalW of tomamzauoa of the Japanese ^an;: (characters), of 
idopttng free tnatnage, atvd of Chnsuanmng the rvaiion. A.nd if this 
were riot confusion enough there was more at the most cxclusisc club 
in Tokjo, where Yamagata, the builder of Japan's army, and Ito, the 
architect of the Consututioti, learned the waltz and die uvo-step. 

One of die greatest literary figures of the period was Ytikichi Fuku- 
zawa Of ramnrtu family, he forsook the samurai tradition, desoted 
himself to the study of economics and pt^ucal philosophy, and,founded 
the school which grew into KcioUmscfsity. Here many leaders of late 
Mcip Japan \m«c educated m the uuUtanast philosophy of the new 
poliucs, morals, and manners A prolific wTitcr, Fuluzawa ranged 
over the field of human knowledge from {Politics and morals to house- 
hold economy As the unrclenuog advocate of Western ideas, he had 
no peer” 

Translations of many Western literary and political cbssics soon ap- 
peared on the Japanese market. Earnest Maltrat'ers, Hamlet, Aesop't 
Fables Th Lady of the Lak.f‘ Arabian Nights, Julius Caesar, and many 
others followed m quick succession. Most of the translators, sigaifi 
canily, were not literary men hut students of pohucs, economics, and 
goternment 

•Ta<ii> kuBitomo UpaxM Ultra uu siatt IS68 (TeVyo, 193S), 1 11 See alto 
Tit Auohietttphy 0 / FuK^tawa \tilithi (ToVro I9JI) TTie range o( name of 
PUtueanai better known wotk* i» eucgcMcU bf tbe following utle* Ca^nnie# no- 
(Need of tejrmng) gojo Ji/o (Woietn lafe) Sr^si AomeKiJiuiJi (CouBoieJ of 
ihc WofU) Ajiin Zul(ai (lllusttated Pl»io Talk* 00 Sciuko) 
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CHINA, 1860-1894: THE LULL BEFORE 
THE STORM 

W HEN Kuo Sung-tao, who had been appointed the first Chinese 
Minister to England (1867), returned to Peking, he said, to the 
consternation of his colleagues in the capital; “Confucius and Mencius 
have deceived u s.” ^ By this he meant not that he was converted to 
Western ideas, but that he recognized there we re ways other than th e 
Chinese "o f governing ci vilize d countri es. For a distinguished Chinese 
official to recognize that there were Western governments that were 
both “civilized and rational” was almost an unprecedented departure. 
Yet this was the central idea which dhring the latter half of the nine- 
^teenth century made its- first impress on the Chinese mind. It was a 
lesson_in intellectual readjustment that many Chinese were loath to 
.learn, and which they learned but imperfectly. Indeed, from 1860 
until the close of the century the Western powers vacillated between 
hope and despair of China’s capacity to adjust herself to a “modern” 
world. It must therefore be the purpose of this chapter to relate in 
some detail the course of China’s relations with the West following her 
humiliating defeat in the years 1858-1860. If these relations were at - 
times unhappy in the extreme, if they formed but a prelude to greater 
tragedies to come, it will be helpful to recall that most of the statesmen, 
the politicians, the diplomats, and the merchants — Chinese and Euro- 
peans — who shaped these events were concerned in the main with im- 
mediate objectives — the opening of treaty ports, the regularizing of 
diplomatic intercourse, or Ae preservation of an ancient and hallowed 
Chinese political system. /Neither Chinese nor foreigners sensed ade- 
quately, nor Could they be expected to have done so, that China was 
already on the threshold of the most revolutionary era in her long and 
rich history/ 

_ • 

* Quoted by E. R, Hughes, T^e Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 
1937 ). 107 . 
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A DISCREDITED DYNASTY^^ 

In IS6I, as, ihe first ministtn of the treaty powers tooE up theu 
rtsidence m Peking it seemed that die days ol the hianchu dynasty 
miRht \%eU be numbered U w'as no longer a conquering power U 
had supcnroposcd its coritrol on China s tutis'c and ancient culture, but 
as in the case of previous conquerors, the Manchu culture had been 
submerged and lost in that of Ouna In jhc early years of the dynasty 
VC hen wisdom and vigor prevailed, the role of the Manchus was ac- 
cep ed, even welcomed, since u appeared to hold the Mandate of 
Heaven Now in the nineteenth century the favor of Heaven was in 
question From within, China was plagued with natural calamities-- 
flood. fammC' and pestilenc e — and their inevitable concomitants, and 
with political revolts culmmaung m the Taipmg Rebellion, from 
without, she faced the increasing pressure of the Western powers whose 
su{Krior force had exacted an enlarging array of treaty rights, not wholly 
unw elcome to Chinese merchants but wholly repugnant to the men who 
ruled Chma—the Itta-ad To these men, the foreign impact meant 
humiliating treaties that degra ded the Son of H eaven to th e level of a 
Western sovereig n, the defiling of the capital where foreign dtp^omau 
lived in the very shadow of the Forbidden City, and woise than these, 
the spread of subversive documes carried by uadeTS,by diplomats, ot by 
missionaries, all of whom were protected by ueaues, while they taught 
alien soaal and religious ideas designed to supplant China’s indigenous 
culture through which the literati maintained ihcir power ' 

PEKING IN 1S60 TO 1S6I 

Peking in IS60 was a "deserted city — deserted by its emperot and 
hiS court The Imperial entourage bad fled to the mounuins of Jchol 
when the British and French advanced on the capital Now that the 
panic was passed, the Court must return to set up an admiwstrauon 
capable of enforang the new treaues of 18>8 and 1860 To tins nervous 
capital came also, m the spring of 1861, Frederick Bruce and M de 
Bourboulon, the British and French Ministers, respectively Anson 
Burlingame, the new Atncncao Mimuer, arrived a few months later 
These ministers were permitted to set up permanent residence m Pe- 
king but when a reptesentauve -il 

though granting him the commercial privileges won by the treaty 
-Tnis 

cause il revved the pow« stiU exercised by the extreme anti foreign 

party at court Even while members of this court were in virtual exile 
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at Jehol in 1860, they still clamored for the impossible — the execution of 
all foreign prisoners. It was evident then that many members of the 
nobility had not learned the lesson which the Arrow War was supposed 
to teach. 

THE ROLE OF PRINCE KUNG 

When the Court fled from Peking, Prince Kung, brother of the 
emperor, had remained in the capital to treat with the foreigners. He 
was an able statesman, conscious in some degree of his country’s in- 
ability to resist the foreign powers, jfct handicapped by the stifling at- 
mosphere of his training and background. To him fell the task of 
re-establishing friendly relations with the powers, of securing the 
emperor's approval of the conventions of 1860, and of reconciling 
the ignorant, anti-foreign court party with China’s obligations under the 
new treaties. 

The prospects for success were not bright. The Hsien-feng empesor, 
a mental and physical degenerate, had died at Jehol in August, 1861. 
-Two court factions seeking control promptly appeared. The one was 
headed by reactionary Manchu princes; the ocher by an equally reaction- 
ary and anti-foreign concubine who in 1856 had borne the sovereign 
his first and only son, Anti-foreignism, characteristic of the Cour^ 
during the entire Hsien-feng period, left ample room, as noted, for 
factionalism, and so it came about' that under the influence of her 
enemies, the emperor had at his death named an administration from 
which she and Prince Kung were e.\cluded. These circumstances 
drove the former concubine, now the junior Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi, 
and Prince Kung to join forces. The princes were ruthlessly crushed. 
Since Prince Kung had saved the throne for her son, Tz’u-hsi repressed 
her violent anti-foreign views, perhaps in gratitude, perhaps because it 
was expedient. Thus by the end of 1861 there was some reason to hope 
that China’s foreign relations were entering on happier times. 

THE END OF THE T’AI-P’ING REBELLION 

While this palape revolution was running its course at Peking, the 
i Manchu government was still threatened in Central China by the T’ai- 
ip’ing rebels. This rebellion, now in its second decade, had not only 
weakened the authority of the dynasty but also had complicated China’s 
relations with the foreigners. Although the foreign powers, after a 
period of uncertainty, had determined to remain neutral in China’s 
civil war, and had later given their support to the Manchus, many 
foreigners had reaped handsome commercial profits through trading 
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With the rebels. But there could be oo security for foreign intcrcsu m 
general so long as the lower Ywigizc was ravaged by rebel and Imperial 
armies 

The eventual destruction which overtook, the Taiping must be 
acditcd neither to Chinese nor to foreign military action, but to the 
fact that the rebellion itself had failed. The rebels had outlived what 
ever usefulness they tnav onginally have possessed An Englishman 
visiting the rebel cap lal at Kanhing m IS61 wrote I have no hope ol 
an> ever coming of the rebel movement No decent Chinaman 
will have anything to do with it They do nnthmg but burn, murdei 
and destroy ' y 

If China was slow in mccung the threat of the Tai p mg, she was 
not wholly without resolve It was indeed the TTai ping revolt which 
brought into prominence two of Chinas all too few great nineteenth 
century leaders Tseng Kuo-fan of Hunan and Li Hung^chang of An 
hiH These men unbhe so many of their colleagues, had fought the 
rebellion from Us beginnings but it was not until after 1S60 that they 
achieved with foreign asststatue any major success. 

Among the foreigners who entered the Chinese service to fight the 
Tai-pingvv«e Frederick Townsend Ward an American soldier of 
fortune, of Salem MassachuscRs, orgaruaer of a Chinese force known 
as the “Ever Victorious Army , and Major Charles George Gordon of 
the British army who took command of the Ever Victorious Army" 
in 1663 after Wards deaih The military campaigns of Tseng Li> 
and their foreign colleagues, logcihcr wnh the aid of the Bniish and 
the French governments, resulted m the slow but cffccuvc desimcuon 
of the rebel military power on the lower Yangtze The aty of Soo- 
chow one of the arong«i rebel bastions, fell in December, 1863 Two 
years later the T ai p ing Heavenly King debauched and degenerate, 
commuted suicide bis capiul Nanking fcU before the armies of Tseng 
Kuo-fan.^ 

So ended the Tai p mg RcbcUion During us course through the 
middle decades of the century, twelve of the richest provinces were 
devasuted some 20 million pcaiplc were exterminated, poverty was 
everywhere and the dynasty was almost desuoyed In a word, the 
movement was first an agranao revolt, secondly a religious and moral 


’Alenarnict Vfchie quoted br E- T WBlunn A Shan H 
1928) 281 


tory of China (New Yoil. 


.7’Foc an abU »Velch o£ Tseng sceT K. Ouun. Tseng Kuo-fan," T len Hsui MonlAIy 
U No 2 (Feb 1986) l2l 1}7 see also A. E. Halt The Story of Chinese Gordon (2 
WU, 7lh ti, London l88^ 85) r i le 
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Here are over three hundred ouUioa* of people who ate without arms— 
indusinous paUent and wealthy and who, »l i> thought would 6c but too 
happy to submit to any power that would protect them 

To meet this danger Uurlingamc reiterated the principle already ex 
pressed by Humphrey Marshall 

It the treaty powers could agree among iKcmselsei to guarantee the neu 
ualiiy of China and together secure order in the treaty Potts and give their , 
moral support at least, to that party in the Empire which would most favor 
a stable government— the inicresi* of hununay would be subserved. The 
Treaiy powers are practically doing this novr,but hour long they may remain 
111 agreement ii it impossible to inugine 

r rom until he retired as Amencan Minister in IS67, Burhngame 
and his thre« colleagues applied ihectMiperativc (lobcy with renurls^te 
success In essence the policy achieved two Uun^i. First Ciuoa, con 
(tonted by united diplomatic action (rom the powers, was held toa ttric* 
ter obsenance of the treaties, and this lessened the danger of teson to the 
gunboat policy Second as a result o( this increased diplomatic su 
bility, there was less temptation to individual powers to take advantage 
of Chinas weakness. 

The co<i{ierative policy so long as it was applied, served to protea 
China s integntv at the hands of foreign aggressors. How ever, 
ills in the decade of 1S(>0 could not be hid solely at the door of Unttsh, 
French and Russian commercial exploitation China also suilcred 
grievously from enemies within In this connection Burlingames 
testimony is of great liistonc interest ^ 

The trouble here now is that we are dealing wnih a regency which, m a 
few years must hand over its doings to the Emperor and those he may call 
around him The regency dare not depart m the smallest particular from 
the old tradiuons, and yet these wiU not do for these utnes. They (the 
Peking authorities] are distrustful of us and are afraid of their censors and 
distant local auihonues Besides, there is a large anti foreign par^ here 
There ate members of the foreign board wlw, if left to themselves, would at 
once place China m pufect international rclauons wuh us but aiung with 
them ate spies who patalyre them in iheir action with us, to fall, as they 
frequently do, far short of thcit protiuscs In thqr weakness they in 

*Cf. ihe attempt o{ the Wash 041011 CoolcKiKe (1921 22) to pto»ide by m^operauve 
acnoo an oppottua ty [or Ch na to cope vn* lOicnul problem,. (Chaplet 25) 
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ihe ucaty powers The Foreiga Office took ihw unprecedented action 
m the hope that misundersiarMlmgs might be removed, that there might 
be closer contact with {orcign governments, and, most important, that 
n the approaching revision of the ucaties the powers might be per 
suaded to show forbearance on the theory that China was already 
progressing ‘ as rapidly as could be and that demands for further 
concessions would be inexpedient Burlingame had so won the con 
fidence of PcVing that he was considered the ideal envoy to achieve 
tliese ends Associated with him on a basis of equality in the mission 
were Chih Kang a Manchu and Son Chia ku, a Chinese. 

The mission was received m America with an enthusiasm not unlike 
that which small boys accord a circus Burlinganve, an idealist and 
abo\ c all an orator gave free reign to his own eloquence Hepiciurcd 
China the oldest nation seeking westernization and progress through 
Amenca the youngest of nations He pictured a China that stood 
with arms extended to receive the shining banners of Western civdiza 
tion —strange sounding words to the conservative cars of Prince Kung 
and hu assouates in Peking 

In Washington the envoys were received by President lohnson. 
Burlingame and Secretary Seward then concluded (July 23) eight sup- 
plementary articles to the American Treaty of Tientsin These articles 
provided that China might appoint consuls at United Slates ports, that 
Americans in China and Chinese m the United States should ftnjoy 
complete freedom of religion, and that nghts of residence and travd 
Were to be open to the nationals of both countries. Moreover, the 
United States disavowed any intention or right to intervene in the 
domestic administration of Chiru in regard to the construction of riul 
roads telegraphs or other material internal improvements," China being 
conceded the right to dccerrome the time for such improvements, and, 
finally, China and the United States recognized “the inherent and in 
alienable right of man to change his home and allegiance " * 

On September 19 the mission reached London, where it received Lord 
Clarendons assurance that the British government would show for 
bcarance in seeking further commercial concessions and vvould deal 


•For ^ Builingjme ouwon Me knight B g5WM»n “The OCtail Chinese Aiatude 
lowsrd the BuiUngime Missjon, Amentan Hutortral Reuru’ XU (1936) 652 “02 and 
knight B ggenuit "A Ttanslaoon ot Anson Buchneune j Instmajons (tom ihe Chinese 
FoteifS Q&u.- Fe» Easiem OMrterlir I (IWl) ^77 279 These studies We modified 
^ supplemented tuW inietpicWoon* u» F Well, W lUims, Anna Burl ngawe lif 
ftraCdneseM i on w Torn*. Poswr, (New YoA, 2912) and Johsanes Voa Gumpach 
Tie Buriiniane Sfuiion (Shanghai 1872 ) 
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at this port might protect ilscl£ from armed rulJians. S •Wells Wil 
hams, secretary ol the Amtncan Icgwion at PcLittg, noted that 

if we expect that the Chinese authorities at such times will always wish 
or date to protect us it is likely that wc shall be disappointed They readily 
assent that the treaties require them to afford us all the protection in ihcit 
power but as mdisiduals, they may base their own opinion afxjut the ex 
pcdicncy or possibility oE doing much for us against their countrymen, or, 
as at Niuchwang (NewchivangJ jotucomcs rnay fcaie no reliable or ade 
quate force to help them 

The first treaties (are] so fat beyond the ideas of the people at 
large that their rulers become discouraged in trying to carry them out “ 

Skillful diplomacy was needed i£ the legitimate rights of the powers 
vttre to be observed, the uncompromising demands of the inerchants 
curbed, and Chinese officialdom convinced that jt$ best interests would 
be served by educating its people to a fuller observance of the treaues. 
A few liberal officials at Peking did have some understanding of all 
this, and had sought the opinions of provincial governors and viceroys 
as early as 1867 Many of these latter counselled a rigid resistance to the 
foreigner A few oScials, such as Li HuDg-ohang, adtocated a more 
progressive policy Discording the view that foreigners were a plague 
on Chinese sail he observed with brutal frankness that “the out 
rageout craft and malignity of the Chinese exceeds even that of (he 
foreigners. U was go^ sense for China to adopt those modem in 
struments of industry and pohucs which had given strength to the West- 

The foreign merchants m the itcaiy pons and Hongkong also had 
their ideas on what should be done. They were already apptaLng to 
their home go>ernmentson the sub|cciof treaty revision to redress their 
real or imagined grievances However, Sit Ruvhtrford Alcock, Bnusb 
Minister at Peking, believed ihai China could better be induced to 
adopt a liberal and progressive pohey if coeraon were not applied He 
recognized that a moderate policy vvnuld never sausfy the mcrdiants, 
and he added that they had no claim to considcrauon since they refused 
to appreciate the difficulocs of rcfi^m and progress m a land as old as 
China, and smcc they ihetnsclves were guilty of fraudulent practices 
and want of good faith Accordingly, Lord Clarendon decided to 
delay pressing for ueaiy revision until 1872 73, when the young "Fung 
chih emperor would attain Ins majonty In this decision the other 
ucaty powers concurred 

“Uoued Suits, Dtpartment o{ Suit, Chme DftpaUhft \ol 23 No 33 printed m 
Clyde, Vmied Suiei Pol ej louorj Cboa 73-75 
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There was thus for the time being a disposition on the part of the 
powers to view the China problem with sympathy and forbearance 
But this intelligent self-interest made no appeal to the traders whe 
wanted the profits of expanding trade and wanted them promptlyd" 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

The question of treaty revision and in fact the larger problem of 
China’s social relations with the West were connected intimately with 
the so-called missionary problem. The reader is already familiar with 
some aspects of Roman Catholic missions in China during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. . In the nineteenth century, coin- 
cident with the opening of China and Japan, Protestant Christendom 
became active in the field of foreign missions. In 1805 the London 
Missionary Society sent Robert Morrison to China. He travelled on 
an American ship, because the English East India Company, fearful of 
offending the Chinese, refused him passage on a Company ship.^® The 
American Bible Society also entered the field. During the first year 
of its work in China (1822) the Society distributed 500 copies of the 
New Testament. Eighty years later it was giving away more than 
half a million copies, including an elegantly bound edition to the far- 
from-pious Empress Dowager on her sixtieth birthday.^'^ 

After 1830 American Protestantism was represented in China by an 
expanding group of churches and missionary societies.^® 

THE TREATY STATUS OF MISSIONARIES 

Christianity and those who pre’ached it had acquired an international 
legal status in China as a result of the toleration clauses of the Tientsin 
Treaties of 1858; the Russian and the French treaties permitted the 
missionaries to travel with passports in the interior. The Chinese text 
of the Franco-Chinese Convention of 1860 conceded the right of mis- 
sionaries to reside in the interior, to acquire- land, build churches, 
schools, etc., and to propagate Catholic doctrine without hindrance. 
The French text, which was the authoritative text, contained no such 
concession, and was kept secret fropa the other legations at Peking for 


“Sec Alexander Michie, The Enslishmaii in China (2 vols., New York, 1900), II, 321. 
“See K, S. Latoutette, A History o/ CImstian Missions in China (New York, 1932), 
212 . 

“D. Mac GlUivray, cd., A Caitiiiy oj Protestant Missions in China (.1807-1907) 
(Slnnghai, 1907), 574. 

“ See Latourette, A Histoiy of Christian Missions in China, 365-409; M.ic Gillivray, 
A Century of Protestant Missions in China, 332, 366, 429, 527, 530; Julia C. Emery, 
A Century of Endeavor 1821-1921 (New York, 1921), 61. 
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ten )cars. Whatew the esplanadoo of this discrepancy m the texts of 
the FrancoChitiese ConsenuoD its effccu sverc explwncd dearly by 
Frederick F Low, American Minister at Peking m 1870 

The missionaries of this jRoman Cathdtcl Religious Faith hase, m addi 
Uoa to the right of residence as Bishops and Pnests, assumed to occupy a 
seini-oScial posiuon which places ihem oo wi equality with the native 
of&ccts where they reside They also claimed the right to protccLthe native 
Christians from persecution which practically constituted the misaonanes 
the arbiters of their disputes and the judges of their wrongful acts, and re 
moved this class from the conited of i^r name rulers The absolute right 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy to exercise, in the name and by the authority 
of the French Government, a protectorate over nauve Chnsuans was claimed 
and insisted upon by some of the earlier representatives of France in 
China.” 

Chinese officialdom feared and tesemed these ptetcnsiops of the nus* 
siooanes Not only did the official see immediate political impbcations 
involving bis own power, be was also suspiaous of Christianity because 
It was an alien and exclusive faith frequently m conflict with funda 
mental concepts of Chinese social and religious life It w*ill not be 
difficult to understand then how easdy the ignorant and supersutious 
masses might be aroused to attacks upon missionaries and their prop- 
erty All classes of cbe Chinese found ample evidence to support their 
distrust of the foreign missionary His fundamcntaUsi and iniDlcrant 
dogmas could scarcely be reconciled with Chinese philosophy, csser\ 
iially tolcnnt practical and mundane. Chnstian love and Christian 
intolerance were difficult for many Chinese to ^concile Chnstian 
theory did not seem to be practiced with much vigor by the foreign 
merchants in the porW From these cntical conclusions grew others 
less cntical, born of ignorance and iisnauastn. It was common belief 
that Chnstian hospitals and orphanages purchased from indigent 
mothers hapless infants, whose eyes were extracted to compound direful 
drugs which when taken convened the vicum to Chnsuanity 

THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE 

\ From a background of such suspicion, hatred, and fear, came the so- 
iled Tientan Massacre of 1870 A Chinese mob destroyed a Roman 
Catholic orphanage and adyotmng church, and killed the French consul, 

“ Low to Scettury of State, HamillMi Fish, ftlong Dec. 5 1870 Pnnted m ajJe. 

UotUi Staui PeJ ey lowJrJ Chaa t0$-ll2 
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Durjng the remamdcr ol the ninctccmh and on into the Iwenucth 
ccnini^ China's xtlations with the West wtvuivued to be complicated 
by the political and other implications of the Christian missionary 
movement A balanced picture of the missionary at work must of 
course give full weight to the suuoity and humanity with which many 
of the missionaries labored. Many of them lived m almost complete 
isolation, and sacn^ced themselves willingly in the cause of Chnstianiry 
The educational and the medical work of the mtisions brought forth 
the highest praise. Nevertheless, George F. Seward, while Amcncan- 
Mimstcr at Peking (1S76-1880), found that the majority of the gnev ( 
antes with which the legation was called upon to deal concerned mis' 
sionancs. He regretted a situation which made the diplomatic agent 
of the American government the right arm of the propagandists of the 
Christian faith The csublishcd and learned classes of Chinese of 
ficialdom did not soon forget that the church of Notre Dame des Vie- 
tcMres at Tientsin was bmlron the former sue of on Imperial temple, the 
cathedral at Canton on what had been the viceTo>’s yamen, and the 
P’ei-taag (Pehtang) athedral at Peking on ground from which lU 
towers looked down upon the linpcrul Palaces.*® ^ 

*Uiuted Sut«i Fo/t^gn Rfl^eat )S7i, 47 49 Cmhr Irtcr, Snva/d Usuni 
Suto connib tn Ctunr, Krr }, IS76 

*V/ben la 1S85 (be Empreji Dewtter Tso hs moved lato ihe oa Use Ceaml 
Uke ibe cbiectsd to the prosioiity ol the e4thcdral Cit.ni ttlacb bet motemenn 
be ipied upon by die “loreigo devUi.* 1_ C, Ailiegtoo and W ilium Uwisoh" 
5/err* e} OU Pekieg tPeJunj. J9}>), »5 lit. 
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CHINA, 1860-1894, THE LULL BEFORE 
THE STORM (CONTINUED) 

C HINA, by 1860, had been forced to make important' concessions 
to the treaty powers. Equality in diplomatic correspondence had 
been wrung from her in 1842; residence of the foreign envoys at Peking 
i in 1858-60. It was understandable, too, that despite these developments, 
i China should cling to whatever remnants of her tradition of superiority 
that still remained. 

THE AUDIENCE QUESTION 

Principal among these was the matter of audience for the foreign 
envoys in the presence of the emperor. When a minister from a treaty 
power reached China, he would, if Western practice were followed, be 
received in audience by the emperor to present his credentials. How- 
ever, such an audience would imply th at the Son of Heaven, was a mere 
equal of Western sovereigns, an admission conservative Peking, \yas not 
prepared to make. As late as 1867 the Court had been most careful in 
its instructions to the Burlingame mission to guard against committing 
the emperor on this point. Consequently all requests for audience 
made by the envoys in Peking had been denied. From 1861 to 1873 
the Chinese Foreign Office was able to evade and delay a decision on the 
ground that the emperor was a minor. But this e.vcuse could not be 
used indefinitely. The powers were in general agreement that eventu- 
ally the audience must be insisted upon.^ It seemed that 1873, the year 
of the emperor’s coming of age, would be the appropriate time. 

The audience was granted finally on June 29, 1873. During the 
previous four months the ministers of the ForelgnjDm^ and the foreign 
envoys had engaged in an unprofitable wrangle, the former demanding' 

^Thc Chinese attitude toward the audience question may be stated in this way. Ap- 
parently the Court was not unwilling to grant Imperial audiences during the lS60’s. It 
merely demanded that foreign envoys conform to certain ceremonial usages to which the 
foreign envoys objected. Hence came the desire of the Chinese to postpone grappliti" 
with the question. Note W. Rockhiil, Diplomatic Audiences at the Court of C" 
(London, 1905). 
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iliai the foreigners kneel before the throne Three bows were finally 
accepwd as a substitute Then came the appointed day when the 
T ung<hih emperor entered the Tsir Kuanz Ko (Throne Hail of 
Purple Effulgence) located m an Imperial parkadjacent to but not la 
the Imperial Palace The Japanese ambassador, Soyesluma, outranking 
his European colleagues, was tcceiscd first and alone Then the repre* 
sentatwes of the Western powers were led in together by Prince Kung 
General Vlangalv of Russia, Frederick F Low of the United States, 
Thomas F Wade of Great Rntain, \1 dc Geofroy of France, and M 
Ferguson of the Nciberlands All bowed three umes as they advanced 
to the center of the hall and placed their letters of credence on the 
Dragon Table. After the reading of a cnogratulatory address in French 
the emperor acknowledged receipt of the letters by a slight inclination 
of the bead and a few words in Nlanchu addressed to Prince Kung 
The ensoys now stepped backwards bowing repeatedly until they bad 
reached the entrance to the Hall The enure ceremony had taken less 
than half an hour 

So ended the first audience granted the foreign powers since the es* 
tabbshment of treaty rebtions. It was an c\ent of pnouiy importance 
to the powers, for as Minister Low had said, friendly relauons could 
not be cultivated unless the “arrogance and conceit" of high Chinese 
offiaals was curbed by a ceremonial recogmtion that China was no mote 
than equal with the foreign barbarians. On the surface therefore the 
powers; could pnde themselves on a diplomauc, ccremomal vittory. 
Their tnumph, howescr, was not so complete as they supposed. The 
Manchu-Chincse Court had succeeded in snubbing the foreigners at 
the scry moment lhar equality was seemingly rccogmzed The Ts il 
K uan^ Ko was a pavilion used for rccaving tribute rmssions uom the 
rulers of lesser kingdoms such as Korea, Burma, and the Ryukyu In- 
lands. Furthermore, the envoys were not permitted to enter the 
grounds by the mam gate but through a side entrance, just as lesser 
officials were requited to enter at the side gate of a yamcn. Finally, the 
Chinese account of the audience notes panicularly that the foreign 
mmistcrs were admitted “^tcran intcrvd of some duration ; that is, 
after they had been kept warong, a favome method of making a edier 
feel his infenonty.® ' 

In reality, therefore, the audience had accomplished very little, for 
the Jkkirjp JuithotUiev .conKmced .that ^^7- »hiu* succewdsd ar> 
maintaining their supenor posiuon. Morcoscr, a year and a half later 

•For fotshcr dnaiU lec L. & Ariiogtoa anl Willum Uwisoba. In Seank oi Old 
ftk. ng (Poking, 1935) 101 103 MO 332 
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second expedition from India, 3) 150JOOO tads to be placed at the British 
Minister s disposal, 4) the emperor to grant a fitting and satisfactory 
audience to Her hlajesty’s Mimster, 5) Briush goods to be freed from 
all lil(in taxation, and 6) all British cl^ms to be satisfied at once. On 
second thought Wade reduced his demands to the first three. In Lori 
don the government approved one and two but reserved judgment on 
point three. 

The Chinese government accepted the demands m principle but ob- 
jected to the blunt manner of Wades diplomacy It was not until 
August, 1S76, that be met with Li Hung-chang at Chefoo, where on 
September 13 an agreement known as the Chefoo Convenuon was 
signed It was ratified by China four days later, but by Great Britain 
not until July, 1885, which delay suggests that governments someumes 
have difficulty in making up their minds,* 

THE CHEFOO CONVENTION 
The Chefoo Convention was an impressive document embodying 
three sections. The first, which dealt with the Yunnan Margary case, 
provided for the issuance of procUnutions m the provinces, for the 
drawing up of regulations for the Burma Yunnan frontier trade, for 
a second mission from India, for the stationing for five years of British 
officers at some aiy in Yunnan, for an indemnity of 200.000 taels for 
the families of those murdered, for expenses incident to the whole case, 
and for the claims of British merchants. Finally, China was to send 
a mission of apology to London 

Section two of the Convenuon dealt wiih ’‘Official Intercourse” 
China was to invite the foreign powers to consider with her a code of 
procedure and ofSaal euquetie designed to insure proper ticaunent of 
the foreign ministers at Peking and of the consuls at the treaty ports 
China was also to invite the’powcis to consider with her means of in- 
suring more effective administration of justice at the treaty ports 

Section ihr^ dealing with trade, provided for the opening of addi- 
Uonal treaty ports (Ichang Wuhu Wenchow, and Pakhoi), for stauon 
mg a consul at Chungking, and for the opening of several ports of call 
on the Yangtze. Other claqses provided for defining more clearly ibe 
foiagn setdcmoit areas in the ports. 

In general it may be said that the Chefoo Convenuon was a sub- 

( -> Cheloo CoMtnnoo see Cluin. The hbiitune CuUoms Treatul (2 »ok.. 

2irf ed, Shuighai, J917) 1 491 505 Note S. T Wing The hittriery Affair enJ the 
Chefoo Conieotion (New Yotk, J939) 
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staxitial supplement to Britain’s treaties of 1842, 1858, and 1860, in that 
it secured practically all the concessions the British Minister had been 
demanding over a period of nearly two years, the major exception being 
the failure to have Viceroy Tsen and others brought to trial. However, 
the Convention was not well received by representatives of the other 
treaty...powers”. There were objections 'from the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, and the French, a point of importance since by the nature of its 
content most of the Convendon required the ratification of these powers 
also. In general, tpo, British merchants were opposed to it, on tHe 
'.ground that it would be better to hold China to a strict observance 'of 
the 1858 settlement than to require new concessions of her. 

SEWARD AND TREATY QUESTIONS 

Perhaps the most penetrating analysis of the complexifies of China’s 
relations with the powers at this time was given by the American ^/linis- 
ter in Peking, George F. Seward, a nephew of William H. Seward. 
The period of Seward’s ministry at Peking, 1876-1880, was one in which 
there were few, if any, conclusive achievements in the foreign relations 
of the Chinese Empire. But it was a period in which every problem 
arising out of China’s new treaty relations was debated vigorously by 
the diplomats in Peking; a period in which every method of extortion 
was used on the one side, and every method of obstructionism and 
evasion on the other. What Seward had to say is of importance not be- 
cause of his concrete accomplishments (he could claim few, if any), but 
because of the light he throws upon the clash of interests in China.* 

The attitude of the American Minister toward the Chinese was both 
realistic and liberal. He was convinced that the Chinese would grant 
nothing, indeed that they would not even negotiate, except under coer- 
cion, and chat they had no intention of carrying out existing treaty stipu- 
lations wherever an avenue of escape could be found. Yet he believed 
that the foreigner must be willing to compromise with the Chinese view 
and to recognize Chinese sovereignty as far as was practicable. He op- 
posed the most extreme demands of Minister Wade, and he recognized 
and accepted the justice of China’s claim that railroads should not be 
built on her soil without her consent. Like Burlingame, Seward fa- 
vored the co-operative policy, but when the British Minister used the 
Margary incident as an excuse for demanding of the Chinese a setde- 

‘Thc ablest ueaunent of Seward’s diplomacy in China is an unpublished manuscript 
study, Harry R. Lynn, Ceoige F, Sewaid and China Treaty Questions 137&18S0, U. 
■versity of Kentucky, 1932. ’ 
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mcm of commercial and oihcr afttancous matters, Scivard declmed to 

cooperate 

On questions of the administration of justice and the operations of 
cxtratcrritDriabty m China, Seward was equally expressive Tlie Chi 
nesc held that by no ucaty had they given foreigners permission to dis- 
regard or violate their laws They insisted that the true meaning of 
exiraicrritoriahty was not that foreigners were at liberty to break, Chi 
ncse law s but mcrcl) that in case of infraction they should be punished 
by their own officials Seward furuly opposed this posjuon He 
p< inicd out that while it was obviously clear that Americans m China 
should not be permuted to ouuagc Chinese public sentiment, 

things which ate not offcDcci in the United States cannot be dealt 
with as such in the consular couits It is out own sjstetn of law which these 
courts ate empow ered to administer and not Chinese law.® 

ZJA/N AND THE TAXATION OF FOREIGN GOODS 
Since the foreign mcrchams and lliar governmenis were itiierestcd 
in China primarily because of the rewards of commerce, the subject of 
tujiatioa of foreign merchandise avas constaotiy before (he diplomats. 
The prinuple of the conventional tariff embodied in Uae treaties of 1843 
and 1 Iter jears had by no means solved all the problems incident to this 
queuK n. Among ihe more important and difficult of these problems 
of commerce was lil{in taxation Ltl^tn was a speacs of internal cus* 
toms dui\ , loicd at various stations upon goods m transit within the Em 
pirc Rates were determined (ocallj, and varied undcly among the 
different provinces. Sewaid regarded as in enntravenuon of the 
treaties, and hence tiicgal on the ground that this form of taxation had 
onlv been applied generally after the treaties of 1858, which, expressly 
forbade additional taxation on foreign goods The whole business was 
complicated by the fact that other internal customs duties, similar to 
li\tn did ant^ue all ilic ucaiics with China. These ddues, if they 
Were in force in China m 1844, had been regarded as legal under the 
trcJUcs. The American ueaty of 1S55J set up a procedure for commut- 
ing these le^al internal levies by a single payment amounting to one 
half of tlic tarill duty, and spcoBcd that no further taxes were to be 
levied obviously was an additional tax, and tlicreforc under the 

treaties illcgoL Levied first ui lbS3 during the T'ai p ing Rebellion as 
a tepiporaiy tncans of securing funds to meet extraordinary conditions, 

■*1.101,4 Suio, pcpubncM u Sutt Cii«« DespMket VoU SO Scnanl lo Evi'o. 
V.*U.ni.TO!v. Apnl IS 1875 
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They provided cheap convenient labor, able to live on ‘'t^e smeil of a 
greasy, r -ig ’ In the bcginmrig, too, tlttir qualities o£ uiousuy 'and 
'vcre thought o£ as virtues This attitude prevailed unul the 
great depression of the seventies, at which time the cry was raised that 
the Chinaman” was robbing the white man's dinner paiJ and destroy 
ing his standard of living The ‘Chinaman's” virtues now became 
vices The New York Nation noted derisively in 1883 that on the Pa 
cific Coast the Chinese were perpetuating “those disgusting habits of 
thrift industry, and sclf-dcmal ’ * It became clear, to those who 
wished so to think, that the Chinese had many other vices. They lived 
to themselves, frequently in hovels They were impervious to the benef 
icent influence of Americanization They gambled They smoked 
smuggled opium, and, since they had no wives with them, they con 
sorted with prostitutes There was some truth in all these charges,*bvit 
no evidence has >ci been unearthed to indicate that m these respects the 
Chinese were any worse, or better, than vinlc immigrant “Amcricam" 
of Irish and other foreign descent who at this time made up the vocifer 
ous element on the Pacific Coast 

Violence against ihe Chinese m word and deed reached a shameful 
intensity in 1877 San Francisco harbored the backwash of the depres- 
sion of 1873 the scum of the labor market, rowdies, and political ad 
venturers In this group were many Irish, naiuraiiied and unnatural- 
ized who readily accepted the leadership of one Denis Kcatnby, an 
Irish born, recently naturalized agitator, famous for his hypnouc power 
ov er the mob It w as Kearney who shouted as he held a noosed rope in 
his band, ' The Chinese must go* ’ ' Chnstian" follovvera of Kearney 
held that the Chinese didn’t have souls, and even if they did, they 
wereni worth saving So the Chinese were attacked, their store win- 
dows broken, thcir freshly laundered cloihing trampled m the'gutt“» 
their queues snipped with Kissots, their bodies kicked and stoned. 
Finally, there were boycotts ol Oriental labor, and cold-blooded murdei 
mg of some of the Chinese* 


THE CHINESE BECOME A POLITICAL QUESTION 
What was basical'y an economic and sociological problem novv be 
came political Western pobticsans and members of Congress were 


'Quoted b> Thoinji A B«lc> A VtploaaiK History of lie Amrnmn People {ZoA cA 
\cw York 19^2). 428 

'See Xj R Coolidgc, Chinese ImnugraiioH (Ntw York, 1909), chs ivu B 
'*'*“=* “ Calrfoirvu Vf,« Vailey Hist ReV 

11938) and ibe iiuJy by H F MacNiir. Tie Ciinete AlroaJ (Stunghai, 1924} 
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determined to get rid of the Chinese. The attitude of the eastern states 
was one largely of indiflerence. To the rather sanctimonious East, a 
western editor wrote: 

V 

Let a colony of these Asiatic brethren, with souls to save, camp down be- 
side Boston Common, with their filthy habits, their criminal pracdces, and 
their nasty vices, and how long would it be before Beacon Hill would sniff 
the polluted atmosphere, and all the.overgodly of New England would send 
up their prayers for relief.^'’ 

This political battle against the Chinese had a long background. As 
early as 1855 a governor of California was denouncing the Chinese to 
satisfy his constituents; anti-Chinese memorials were in circulation; and 
anti-Chinese bills were being offered in the legislature. Charges were 
made that the Chinese in California, like those in Cuba and Peru, were 
unded servile contracts. The Civil War quieted the agitation for a time, 
and the transcontinental railroad construction which followed absorbed 
all available Chinese labor. The Central Pacific was finished in 1869, 
at which time the roads were employing nearly 10,000 men, of whom 
some 9,000 were Chinese who were noted to be “peaceable, industrious 
and economical, apt to learn and quite as efficient as white laborers.” 
Howgver, in defiance of all forecasts, the completion of the railways did 
not usher in prosperity. On the contrary, land values failed to rise; 
thousands of white and Chinese laborers were thrown out of employ- 
ment; the California State E)emocratic platform of 1869 was rabidly 
anti-Negro, anti-railway, and anti-Chinese. The Republicans too found 
it expedient politically to be nominally anti-Chinese. In 1876 the Cali- 
fornia Senate sent to Congress, in the guise of an impartial investigadon 
of the Chinese, a viciously partisan document designed to inflame face 
prejudice gnd win the election. Against this testimony were the words 
of a former American minister at Peking, X- ,Rfi§§_Broyme, usually re- 
garded as severe in his judgments of the Chinese: 

^The Chinese] do not seek to interfere in our political struggles; they arc 
peaceful and law-abiding; they are always willing to bear their equal burden 
of taxes; and all they ask is to be treated with common humanity. . It is a 
noticeable fact that the only strenuous opposition to them is from^ an alien 
population [the Irish], who upon the principle of discrimination urged 
against the Chinese would themselves be excluded. But the fault is not so 

Francisco Argonanl, II, 5 (Jan. 19, 1878), quoted by Bailey, A Diplomasic His- 
tory, 430. 
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much with the labonng daises who pour into our country from Europe, as 

vnth the poUucai chailiuns who uwtlcad dum 

Al! this made it abundantly dear that Scssard and Burlingame bad 
misjudged the future when in 186S they had written into their Sino- 
American treaty the inherent and inalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance ” It now appeared ather that this principle 
Itself was not valid, or that many Americans were not so closely wedded 
to It as had been supposed At any rate, the American govertua^t « as 
faced with the embarrassing task of informing China tliat her people 
were not wanted here. 

Prompt action by the federal government could not be delayed, for 
m 1879 Congress passed a law prohibiting any ship from bringing to the 
United States more than fifteen Chinese on any one trip President 
Ha> « \ etoed the bill on March 1, 1879, on the ground that it was \ irtual 
exclusion and therefore in violation of the B»ulmgamcTrtaty In the 
West, Hayes was burned m effigy, while the East greeted his act as "w$e 
and manly ’ Thetcupon the Ptcsideni sent to China a commission 
Composed of James B AngcH, William H Trescot, and John F Swift. 
One who is unfarruhar with the background traced m the preceding 
paragraphs, and who reads only the msuuctions of Secretary Evarts to 
the commission, June 8, IS80, might well suppose that m that year it was 
the United Slates rather than China that had suffered injury The 
commissioners were to concern therosches with 1) “making our [com 
mcrcial] privileges more clear, more secure and more cxtensisc", 2) im 
pressing upon the Chinese that if they could collect hkjn and other 
discriminatory’ taxes, they could also prevent their collection, 3) enter 
taming any ideas the Chinese might have for reconciling the systems of 
juruprudcncc, American and Chinese, m applying cxiratemtonality in 
China, and 4) explaining to the Chinese why “tMs Government finds 
great public interests to rec^uirc in our relauons to China and the mosc- 
mem of its population to our Paafic coast, what may appear to be a 
modification of our universal hospitality to foreign immigrauon"*^ 
On November 17, 1880, the conmussion signed two treaties with China, 
the one commercial, the other giving the United States the nght to 
“regulate, limit or suspend but not to “absolutely prohibit” the im 
migration of Chinese laborers When m response to this ne^' treaty 
status Congress suspended Chinese immigration for evv eoty years, Prcsi 
dent Arthur vetoed the measure April 4, 1882, as “unreasonable," that 

“Unifd Suta Dcpinment of Sate CJiuaHttpouhts Vol 25 So 1 
UoitcdSuiCT Department otStthiClbHa/MiTwcfio/if VoL3,No J 
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ice in their natue land Most o£ these Qiincsc boys were located m 
homes of the small towns of the ConnectJCUi Valley Their training 
would fit them, it was hoped, for leadership m the development of a 
modern China In ISSl, when ihcir high school work was completed 
and ihey were about to enter upon their technical training, the students 
were recalled to China, and the sending of future contingents was can 
celled A promising experiment m Amcncan Chinese rclaUons was 
thus terminated abruptly Allht>ugh this decision of Lt Hung-chang 
jjid the Tsungli Yamcn resulted from a number of considerations 
(among which were the too thorough Americanization of the students, 
the cost of the experiment, etc ), « was also due to what the Chinese re- 
gatded as Amcncan rcpudiancm of the reciprocal clauses of the fluilin 
game Treaty and the ado{«ion of a discriminatory policy toward Chi 
ncse immigration Some Chinese were not slow m rcficcung on the 
fact that though the Chinese were invited to ihc American heaven, they 
were not wanted in the Americans' country. 

POUTICAL D^TlNltS COKTROLLED liV THE STARS 

In a sense it may be said that the years 1S30 to 1893 form a period of 
reaction and stagnation in China s relations wnh the West. ' The hopes 
expressed by Burlingame m 1863 had not been fulfilled ^ The progres- 
sive tendencies shown by Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Huog<hang were 
giving plajc to parochial conservatism with which China had b«a 
frequently over blessed An attitude of inacuon, of evasion, and of 
philosophical helplessness' jxisscsscd the Peking admmisuauon This 
meant that toward the close of the century, when various powers were 
about to increase their pressure upon some of China's border states 
(Indo-China, Korea, etc ), China was unprepared mentally and phys- 
ically to meet the onslaught China was not solely responsible for this, 
but regardless of responsibility, she was to pay dearly for her failure to 
modernize her processes of thought and actions 

China’s great lack m this period was that of positive, dynamic states- 
manship Even the powerful Li Hong-<hang in 1683 could do no more 
than bewail his country’s fate. 

China [he said) had no friends. Russia was tnenaang her on the 
north Germany had invaded her tcrniory at Swatow Japan had taken 
>hc lJK>-Choo JRyukyu] Islands England held Hongkong, and was fore 
ing upon her a traffic in opium that meant the misery and ruin of her peo- 

’•Thomas E. LaFargue, Chuicse EducatiOBa) Crannusuon to the Umted Soles," 
F,stem Qujrirrly \ (1911). 59 70 S« also Yung Wing. MyUlf'n Clufta end tmrnr* 
W*h ^ Thoniaa E LaFaigiae Chintz Firu Hundred (Pullman 
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merchants communicated with their agents m Shanghai by cable. As 
the end of the century approached, the \ariety of China’s exports m 
creased , silk and tea accounted for only 50 percent of exports; and, wdut 
was perhaps of greater importance, China became an importer of cot- 
ton goods, kerosene, glass, 0our, soaps, and a wide variety of consumer 
goods The significance of this lay in the fact that China was under 
going a commercial rcTOluuon which her politicians, “controlled by the 
comets, failed to understand 

With this commercial revolution, too, came the first signs of a sull 
more fundamental economic and firuncial revolution It was about 
1870 that the foreigner became interested in capital investment la China. 
The first foreign railroad was built from Shanghai to Woosung in 1876, 
but prqudice was so strong that m 1S77 it was purchased by the Chinese, 
torn up, and shipped away to Formosa to rust However, in 1831, Li 
Hung<hang’s uifluence brought about the opening of the Tongshaa 
railroad The Shanghai Tientsin telegraph was opened m 1882 Some 
Chinese, indeed, were overcoming their prqudice against mining devel- 
opment, as evidenced by the opening of the Kaipmg mines in 1878 
The period also witnessed appearance of the first Chinese steam navi- 
gation company and the opening of iron works in the Yangtze Valley. 
These enterprises, whether Chinese or foreign, required financing and 
foreign machinery, and these came from abroad Here then were the 
first beginnings of foreign investment m China (other than that con- 
nected immediately with forciga uadc at the ports), and of foreign bor- 
rowing b> the Chinese government. The first of these govcrnmcnr 
loans w as made m 1565 from an English bank 

Unfortunately, only a few Chmese sutesmea such as Li Hung-chang 
and Chang Chih tung sensed the locviu^lc advance of Western com- 
merce, finance, and investment, rccogoized some of the revolutionary 
changes these ihmgj were about to force upon China, and felt the de- 
mand for political reform to mectihe times. Icwould indeed have been 
strange had China been prepared for the revolution whiclTwas slowly 
forang Itself upon her enure structure. Her economy was a social, 
agricultural, and family economy, that of the West was political, com- 
mercial, and nationaL The West, recognizing the efficacy of economic 
I power, had created national states which emphasized “the relation of the 
state to the economic activity of the people." China, on the conuary, 
had detached eojnomics from pobucs. Traditional China," as Profes- 
sor Rcme r has said, “was a av jlization, not a state ” . 

®A.G Cooos, Pwi/VIW* p/ Cii«« (PhUjdelphu, 1930), 1 2 

a F Rcmer, Formn littetlneiiu ti Cti/u (New York, 1933), 37 38. 
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or tributary or, to Use a better term, the dependent states During 
this period the Middle Kingdom tost whatevet_ccinuo\. dr facto oi it 
jure It had exercised previously m the Ryukyu Islands, in Indo^lhina, 
in Burma in Korea and in other area** Thereby a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Chinese government— the relation between the superior and the 
infenor state~\vas destroyed States which had recognized the over 
lordsh p of Peking were to become cither independent, or the colonies 
of foragn powers To undcruand how this came about and the con 
sequences to China resulting from it, OM must review briefly certain 
Chinese concepts of goicrnmchc 

CONFUCIAN INTERNATIOMAL THEORIES 
The Confucian system of China in ns bearing on mternauonal re 
lations rested on the principles of familism a nd the inequality of nations. 
The world was regarded as a unit, natural rather than legal m orgatnza 
uon China Proper, the Middle Kingdom was the controlling center 
area where men were avihzcd and thus understood and lived by the 
Confucian rules of propriety All who lived outside this area were ‘bar 
banans ” a term denoung anything from savagery to a state of avihza 
tion different from and ther^te inlenoi to China s. As border sutes 
became civilized that is Confucianized, the Confucian system was ex 
tended to them The relation between China and these border, Con 
fucianized states was that of the elder and younger brother It was a 
relation not always definite or uniform 4>ui it was apt to include the fol 
lowing 1) China the superior, taught and admnnishcd Uie lesser state 
2) the lesser state might be under close jupcrvision or the contacts in ght 
be largely ceremonial, 3) the lesser sovereign received mvesuiure from 
the Chinese emperor 4) the lesser state could be requued to furnish 
men and supplies when China engaged m missions of “correction , 5) 
tribute-bearing missions from the lesser state v, ere sent to China, thereby 
recogruzing the primacy of China in the Confucian family of nations.* 
In theory, and generally in practice, China did not seek through these 
means to control directly the internal affairs of the border states In 
fact the border states were largely autonomous so long as their rulers 
kept the peace, Uved with that peoples on the Confu^n model, and 

*1q tome ca«s («g» Burma SUum Aimam) China had not e«rcue<J any wnttol for 
a very long time, so that desp te theoretical dependence upon Chma, these states were 
tcally vtudependtnt it larto. Tha -waa ooe icason why Tiance and Bntaia paid ItlSt 
attenaon to Ch nese claims of oveftordship 

*1 have here drawn heavily upon M Fredeick Nelson. Korea end ihe Old Orderi ‘o 
Eastern Aaa (Baton Rouge, 1915) Tribute bcaQjig msssiont usually lecesvcd tn return 
Sifts of greater value than those they had broaght. 
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suies, such as Korea they prccipiutcd a conflict between the Confuaan 
theory and Western concepts of mtcrnational law and the fegaf cquaiicy 
o£ sutes In Korea, for instance, they found a people which to them 
was neither sosercign enough to conduct independent relations nor sub- 
ject enough to throw responsibihiy for lU actions on Cinna " 

THE CASE OF THE RYUKVU ISLANDS 
The island kingdom of Ryukyu, the chain of small islands reaching 
from Kyushu m southern Japan southward to Formosa, had sent tribute 
to Chma since late in the fourteenth century, a fact which placed « m 
the Confucian commumiy of slates oscr winch China presided How 
ever, feudal Japan also e>;erased certain pohucal claims over Ryukyu 
The royal family of Ryukyu vi-tv-v-vhI lo be related to the Minamoto 
clan this may explain why it was that the Ryukyuans sent aribuie lo 
Japan in the fifteenth century Early m the seventeenth century the 
Japanese Datmy q of Satsuina attacked the islands, brought the northern 
group under his immediate control leaving the southern group semi 
independent a species of tributary status Thus in the middle of the 
nmeteench century the unfortunate litUe state found itself tributary to 
both China and to Japan In 1871 some Ryukyu islanders, wrecked oa 
the shores of Formosa, were murdered by the aborigines ^Vhen China 
in response to Japanew overtures disebimed responsibility for acu of the 
Formosans, Japan sent a miUury expediuon to Formosa (1874) In 
addition, the Japanese continued to occupy a portion of the island, pend i 
ing a settlement of the dispute with Cfuna This was finally secured 
through British mediauon, Qima agreed to identify the families of 
the murdered men and to pay for the roads Japan had built in Formosa 
The significant implication of this settlement was that Japan was abb 
to establish a legal claim to be prelector of the Ryukyu islanders For a 
time China refused to accept ibis view, and Ryukyu continued tnbute 
missions to Peking Attempts at mediaaon by General U S Grant m 
18^ also failed but in that year the Ryukyuan king was removed to 
Tokyo, where he was granted a utle of nobility, and the islands were 
incorporated into Japan as a prefecture under the name of Okinavra- 
In 1881 China accepted a siwatioa which she was powerless to alter* 

I The Ryukyu incident is important because in this case Japan had sue 
cceded m breaking the Confucian concqit of international rebuons, and 
in substituting for it the Western code of state responsibility 

• PayKin J Trtat, D plomanc Rtlai oat bttwttm liW VnUeJ Slalel tnd iapan iSS3 IS9S 
a voU Sunfofd Umvers cy 1922) I 473 475 568 569 11 71 78 98 104 126 127 
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a score of French priests escaped with their lives. A French force from 
China prepared to attack Korea, and the Peking government was in 
formed that since China disclaimed anjj authority over Korea, France 
herself would seek sausfaction The military-naval cspediiion which 
followed suffered a decisive defeat and for a umc France abandoned any 
further act on The fact that China did n« assume any responsibility 
fr r the acts of Korea confirmed France m the belief that China had 
'.oliintanly surrendered any cbim to suxcraimy over this former vassal 
or tributary state” 

THE UNITED STATES AND KOREA 
The United States, too, showed an official interest m Korea m ISfifi, 
v\hen Secretary of State William H Seward, thinking that Korea was 
a(x)ut to be parutioned, proposed a joint Franco-Amcrican esjicdition- 
Thc French had brought back from Korea word that an Amcncan met 
chant ship, the Genera! Sherman had bon wrecked on the Korean coast 
and that the natives had burned her and killed the crew. To Burhn 
game* inquiries at Peking, China replied that her connecuons w»ih 
Korea w ere only ‘ ceremonial " Seward s joint expediuon was not un 
dertaken, but Amencan naval vessels did some charting on the Korean 
coast, and it was decided to seek a treaty with Korea (or the proiecuon 
of Americans shipwrecked on her coasts,*^ When the Amexicaa naval 
expedition reached Korea m May, 1871, it was fired upon. In reulia- 
tion, it destroyed a number of Korean forts, but got no treaty '* Indeed, 
the Koreans made it clear to China that they hoped to continue the old 
Confucian relationship, and they hoped China would make this clear to 
the barbarians This, China made hulc effort to do. Thus American 
diplomats m Peking like their French colleagues, continued to hold 
the view that China had recently renounced control over Korea s foreign 
affairs m order to avoid responsibility for Korea s mvolvcmcnis with 
Western powers. 

JAPAN AND THE OPENING OF KOREA 

Japan sent a mmion to Korea in \868 to announce the restoration ot 
the emperor and to seek the re-opening of relauons. However, thi* 
mission and subsequent ones m 1869 and 1871 were ucated with scant 
respect by the Tai wun kun’s goveroroent since Japan was regardetf as a 
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traitor to Confucian society because of her adoption of Western ways. 
However, in 1875 a Japanese gunboat engaged in marine surveys on the 
Korean coast was fired upon. Here, then, was an incident which could 
serve to bring Korea into treaty relations with Japan, and at the same 
lime detach Korea from its Confucian dependency on China. 

MORI’S MISSION TO CHINA, 1826 

Recognizing however that her success in Korea might well depend 
on the attitude of China, Japan first dispatched to Peking a mission 
under Yurei Mori to seek a more definite Chinese avowal of Korea’s 
independence. China however continued to maintain that the relation- 
ship was that of “dependence yet no control.” Nevertheless, Li Hung- 
chang agreed to aid Japan in securing a friendly reception at Seoul.^^ 

The mission which Japan sent to Korea soon secured a treaty (Febru- 
ary 26, 1876) which opened three 'Korean ports to trade and provided 
for diplomatic intercourse.*® In English translation, Article I reads: 
“Chosen, being an independent State {tzii clui), enjoys the same sover- 
eign rights as does Japan.” Some Chinese historians have, however, 
translated this article more favorably to China, For instance: “Chao- 
hsien [Chosen or Korea] being an autonomous {tzu chti) state, shall 
pnjoy the rights of equality with Japan.” Nevertheless, despite argu- 
ments over the precise meaning of Article I, certain points are quite 
clear. The Japanese at this time intended by their treaty to make Korea 
“independent” as the West understood that term, whereas China on the 
other hand had no intention to alter the ancient relation in any way. 
As for the Korean government, the best that can be said is that it signed 
a “Weiftern treaty” with Japan, making at the same time a mental 
reservation to continue the old Confucian relation with China.’ 

CHINA LOSES THE DEPENDENCIES OF ILI, ANNAM, 
BURMA, SIKKIM 

Korea’s status, hanging as it did at this lime between an ancient Con-' 
fucian ideology and a modern Western one, was soon to be clarified by 
events in China’s other dependencies. In 1881 the inroads of Russia in 

!‘T, F. Tsiang, “Sino-Jai»nc»e Diplomatic Relations, 1870'189-i," Chinese Soc. and 
I’ol. Science Rep,, XVII (1933), is the best Chinese interpretation based on extensive 
Chinese sources. See also T- C. Lin, “Li Hung-chang: His Korea Policies, 1870-1885,” 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Ret'., XIX (1935-36). 

“ Text in British and Foreisn State Papers, LXVII, 530-533.' 

’“Shuhsi Hsu, China and Her Political Entity (New York, 1926), 109. Tau chit is 
usually translated "self-governing" or “autonomous,” rather than "sovereign" or "i 
dependent.” 
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the Dorihttcst resulted in the loss b> China o£ the western part o£ lb, 
w hich IS as ceded to Russia In ISJB the long stor) of French pcncira- 
tioii 11)10 Intlo China dating back to ilie days of Louis XVI was com- 
pleted In that year Aniiani, which had been a dependent state of 
Lhiifi since Han times, fell completely under the control of France ** 
At Virtually the same lime Buthu ceased to be a dependency of China 
It had been a vassal state of Chjna since its conquest by Kublai Khan 
in 12V1 Low cf liurma had passed to Briu^ control m 1862 Now m 
lhS6 the Rriiish extended thar yunsdicuon over all Burma China rec- 
ognized British sovereignty m Burma, and Britain agreed that Burma 
might continue to send decennial tribute missions to Peking ” Only 
one mission that of was ever sent Finally m 1890 China rec- 
ognued a British protectorate over Sikkim All of these treaties con 
cerrung Ih, Annam Burma, and Sikkim revealed that the old Chinese 
relationship to these states (dependence yet no conuol) was givmg place 
to a new Western and legabsuc rclauoDshjp m which these states were 
recognized by China as the colonies or protectorates of Western powers 
It was therefore apparent that Japan s attempt to establish the mdepcod 
cnee of Korea in 1876 was not an isobicd occurrence but rather a part of 
a larger movement by which the dependenucs of China were being ds 
lach^ from dependence on Peking*’ 

THE NEW CHINESE POLICY TOWARD KOREA 
China was not slow in recognizing die danger of losing her ancient 
Confucian conuol over Korea Following the loss of Ryukyu, Li 
Hung<hang noted that ' We can ho longer refrain from devising ways 
and means for the security of Korea " * Accordmgly, China Jdopted 
a three fold course of acuon she urged Korea to strengthen her military 
forces, she increased her diplomatic contacts with Korea in the hope of 
exercising greater influence at Seoul, and she urged Korea to conclude 
treaues with those powers vyhich, unhke Japan and Russia, would be 
"BnliiA and Foragn S/aif Fafet, LXXJI 1141 

^ Bnnh and ForrijB Stale Paprri UOCVI 21S ff S« aUo IL L Pnesdey, Fraarr 
Oitrseas (New VorV, 1938), 216-222 

"Chmi The Mjnwne CuiioRu, Ttfanet (2i,d ol, 2 roll, Shioghn, 1917), I, 
506 508 
*lhd 513 515 

For a more dcUilcil suirnnary ot ihi» nmearem see M J Bau, TAe Foragn lleliMBf 
Oftna- *Vew ibilt, pfFZJ, ff Tie loss oT Ocpeodtoocj (I860 1895) S« a&> 
H B. Morse Tie International ReUtmu of tie C/uneie Empire (3 voU, London 
1910-18), 11 Morse provides ihe moat saaunts. 

T C. Lm, 'Ll Hung-chang - 239 
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unlikely to "have territorial ambitions. Of these powers the, United 
. States was the first to show a renewed interest in treaty relations with 
Korea. Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt was sent by die Navy De- 
partment to seek, with Japanese aid, a commercial treaty. The mis- 
sion failed, but Shufeldt was encouraged' by Li Hung-chang to seek a 
treaty through China’s good offices. In ISS^the first American-Korean 
]trLaty was concluded. It provided among other things for the exchange 
of diplomatic and consular officers, for trade with Korea on the most- 
favored-nation principle, and included the provision: 

If other Powers de.il unjustly or oppressively witli either Government, the 
other will exert their good offices, on being informed of the case, to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their friendly feelings.-® 

Li had asked, and Shufeldt had refused, to include a clause acknowl-* 
edging the dependence of Korea upon China. This matter was dis-' 
posed of by a letter from the Korean king to the President acknowl- 
edging the subservient status.®'* However, the United States took the 
position, stated by Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, the Secretary of State, 

that we have not regarded the aid lent to us by Chinese ofBcials in bringing 
about this treaty as in any way an assertion of China’s administrative rights 
over Corea . . . but chat we regarded Corea as de jacto independent, and 
that our acceptance of the friendly aid found in China was in no sense a 
recognition of China’s suzerain power.®® 

EUROPEAN TREATIES WITH KOREA 

The principal European powers were quick to follow the example of 
the United States in securing treaties through China’s good 'offices: 
Great Britain, November 26, 1883; Germany, November 26, 1883; Italy, 
June 26, 1884; Russia, June 25/July 7, 1884; and France, June 4, 1886.®® 

\ In each case Korea, while negotiating as a sovereign power in terms of 
;the treaty, set forth in accompanying letters her dependent position 
•upon China. 

■ y 

“Text o£ thfc treaty in United States, Statutes at Laige, XXIIJ, 720-725. 

®*United States, Foreign Reltitions, 1383, Pt.„II, 255-256. ' 

““United States, Department of State, China Instructions, Vol. 3, No. 30. 

“For Ae texts of Aese various treaties sec British and Foreign State Papas, LXXIV, 

, 86-93, 633-640; LXXV, 308-316, 510-518; and LXXVH, 500-507. For a full discussion 
of Ae final and Ac prehmtnary Brjosh treaties sec E. V. G. Kiernan, British Diplomacy in 
China, 1880-1S8S (Cambridge, England, 1939), chs. vi-vii. 
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KOREAN POLITICS AND CHINESE REL/VTIONS, 1632 
I’nor to the conclusion of dicse tteatiei, ilic inictnatiotul $utm of 
Korra had been alfecicd b> other docloptncnt*. The fust of these was 
Cliina*s intctsciition in a palace rcsolotion at Seoul; the other, the con- 
elusion of certain bino-Kotean trade regulations. 

Thete %scrc tv .0 maior factions at the Korean court: the one, led hf 
the fanuly of the rjucen, fatoreJ telaiioai with foragn powers; die 
other, Jed by the Tat wun kuti, teas, as already noted, intensely anu- 
foreii.n The malty of these two facuons, toj^cthcr with bad ccunoiiuc 
conditions, led to a conspiracy (1S32) to do away with the queers The 
(iltit failed, but m the course of the fighting Korean inobs attached the 
Japanese legation and drorc its occupants to tlie coast, u here (Jiry *ivrc 
rcKued by a llritish slup both Japan and China now supped into the 
picture b) sending troops to restore order Cluno, claiming to act m her 
traditional Coniuaan upaciiy. sazed the Tai uun Lun and xnt him 
to Tientsin for punishment Japan on licr part exacted from Korea ta 
agreement presiding for ao aivilogy, an indemnity, the tight to station 
a legation guard at Seoul, and the right of uasel in the mtesmr.’* To 
the Western (lowers all this was thoroughly confusing Here uoi 
Cluna mtenenmg in the internal oJfairs of Kota, for which she priy* 
fessed to have no responsibduy. using troops to restore order, issuing 
pfoclamauons in the name of the king, and carry mg olT a member of the 
Royal Houk to answer for his deeds. On ihe other land, here was 
Japan ignoring the Chinese and dealing directly wnh Korea. 

The second development of lb3Z was the conclusion by China and 
Korea of new rcguUuoru on trade Tins agreement, while asscrung 
that there was no change m Korea's status “as a boundary state of 
China,’' gave to the Cliincse discrimuutory advantages over other for- 
eigners in ma.ters of residence, travel, trade, and import duties. Tlicse 
advantages w etc granted exclusively to China because Korea was a iribu 
ury kingdom. Again the question before die Wesurn powers was 
how this son of thing could be reconciled with thar own Korean 
ucaucs negouated on the assumption that Korea was now independent 
It was evident after 16i!2 that Chinese control over and intcrvenuon m 
Korea was becoming more pronounced. High Chinese miluary ofikers 
even proposed the annexation of Korea and war with Japan.®* Li, how- 
ever, ado pung measures short of this, sent P. G. vem Mollendorff to 

"UmtRj Stain Dtftaitmcni (if Sl»u. Cii** Drtfanltt, Vot $1, No. 27, Youns » 
Frelujgliuy^n, lEicl 8, Oo. 2, 1882. 

“T F THiB£, “Sino-JiftaDoe Diptomaiic tuUtioni, 1870-I59t,“ 76-77. 
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Korea as Inspector-General of Korean Customs. He also sent a num- 
ber of Chinese “commercial agents’* who WQuld “actually assist the 
King to decide political issues” under the guise of their title. Indeed, 
Korea had ceased to be merely a Confucian appendage of China, for Li 
Hung-chang was now asserting, “I am King of Corea whenever I think 
the interests of China require me to assert that prerogative.” 

THE TIENTSIN CONVENTION, 1885 

Japan too had become active in Korea. She gave her support to the 
progressive or reform party. By 1884 the Japanese minister at Seoul 
openly criticized the policies oL China, adding that Japan would wel- 
come complete Korean independence.^® In December, 1884, the Ko- 
rean Progressives seized the king and called upon the Japanese for 
military protection. Yiian Shih-k’ai, commanding Chinese troops, 
prompdy drove the Japanese to the coast and restored the king to his 
conservative counsellors. For this affair, the Japanese c.xacted from 
Korea a mild treaty including an indemnity; but they also sent a mission 
headed bv Hirobumi Ito to Tientsin to discuss the Korean quesdon with 
Li Hung-chang. The Treaty of Tientsin (April 18, 1885) which re- 
' suited was a partial though not a complete victory for Japan. The two 
potvers agreed to withdraw their troops from Korea, and, in the case of 
future disturbances, neither would send troops without notifying the 
'I other.^^ Thus, Japan gained a position of equality with China in the 
I matter of military intervention. 

KOREA BECOMES A CHINESE “PROTECTORATE,” 

1885-1894 

Between 1885 and 1894 Li Hung-chang so strengthened his control 
over Korea tliat the country became a Chinese protectorate rather than 
a dependent state in the old Confucian sense. Li accomplished this end 
by various means. To the control which he already exercised through 
foreigners in the employ of the Korean government and through Chi- 
nese commercial agents, he added^the appointment of Yuan Shih-k’ai as 
Chinese Resident in Korea, a post superior to that of a mere diplomadc 
representative. By the control which he exercised through these agents, 
Li attempted to destroy any idea in the minds of the powers that Korea 
was fully sovereign. There are numerous examples of the length to 

“United Sates, Department o£ Sate, China Despatches, Vol. 65, No. 230, Young to 
Frehnghuysen, Aug. 8, 1883. 

“Alfred Stead, cd., Japan by the Japanese (London, 190-{), 189-191. 

“ British and Foreign Stale Papers, LXXVI, 297-298. 
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which Li was prepared lo go to maiatoui his “kingship" in Korea. 
When in IbS6 members of the Korean goterntnent were seeking Rus- 
sian aid to re-esiabhsh ‘ independence,'’ Li threatened to depose the king 
if that were ncccss^Y *iop the motement. At die same time Li’s in 
fluence was able to tcinosc from the Korean scene Lieutenant George C. 
Foulk, American naval attacks and chargi at Seoul, when he alicropicd 
to carry out liis instructions to regard Korea as an independent state ^ 
Other Americans also interested thccnsches in the elTorts of the Korean 
kmg to free himself of Chinese control Among these were O N 
Denny, the king s American adxiscr, whose opposition to Chinese mSu 
ence in Korea was expressed in the United States Senate by Senator 
hfuchell of Oregon “ The net result of this futile effort to bring the 
United States to the aid of Korean independence was the dismissal of 
Dermy Finally, Li sought economic as well as political influence at 
Seoul In 1S85 China obtained a monopoly m the Korean telegraph, 
and attempted to get control over future loans sought by the Korean 
gQ\ernmcnt So successful indeed was Li s policy that in 1892 even 
Japain approached Korea through China when seeking sausfacuon fbr 
losses occasioned by certain Korean embargoes on the exportation of 
beans to Japan ** ^ 

IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND OF THE SINO JAPANESE WAR 
The issue between China and Japan concerning the international 
status of Korea was clear by the early months of 189'1 Summanaed 
briefly It was this 1) the impaaof the West had already deprived China 
of her prnctpal dependent states, Burma, Annam, 111, and Sikkinv- 
Korea alone remained, 2) Korea too appeared to be headed toward what 
the West called ^‘sovereign independence" (this was indicated by the 
J apanese ttcaty of 1876, the American treaty of 1832, and the European ^ 
Ireaues of llJsi and after) , 3) Li Hung<hang, however, was determined 
to preserve China’s influence in this sirat^ic peninsula against the de- 
signs of either Japan or Russia, and to do so by Western as w ell as Con- 
fucian techniques if that were necessary, and, finally, 4) since no one of 
the Western powers despite their treaties, was prepared to assert the 
fact as well as the principle, of Korean independence, the way was left 
open for Japan to do so. And when the tune at last came for Japan to 


"Harold J Noble, 'The United Stales and Sino-Korean Relations, 1885 1887," 
H>s<orKe: Fmtw K (1933), 292 3«H See also Payson I Treat. -China and Korea, 
1885 1894, ToliMai Saence Quartaly TCUX (1914), 506-543 
’^Corgrtiaonal fteard XIX (mS), 8135 j]fO 
United Sutes Department o£ State Korea Detpvckn Vol 10, Nos 396 and 399 
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implement her policy of upholding Korean independence, she enjoyed 
a special advantage, /It was relatively easy for her to give the impres- 
t sion diat her motives were benevolent — to rescue Korea from China and 
, Russia, and to bestow upon the Hermit Kingdom the independence, the 
sovereignty, and the progressive outlook ivhich Japan herself enjoyed.,,' 
, It is perhaps needless to add that Japan’s motives relative to Korea were 
' no more benevolent than those of any other power. 

KOREA: A EUROPEAN PROBLEM 

However, even in 1894 Korea was not a question concerning Japan 
and China alone. It had already become “a sort of focal point for great 
European rivalries, as well as for Asiatic antagonisms.” When in 
1885 it was rumored that Russia was to seize Port Lazarev, the British 
occupied Port Hamilton, an island off southern Korea, but Russia pur- 
sued a cautious policy mildly supporting Japan and the United States 
against Chinese pretensions.^® England’s policy in diese years was 
dominated by the idea of preventing “the Russians from encroaching on 
Korea and from securing an ice-free port.” It was against this back- 
ground of European rivalries that the Japanese policy of 1894 was 
launched. 

By 1894, Japan’s political position in Korea was woefully weak, but 
her economic position was showing steady growth. Ninety percent of 
Korea’s foreign trade was with Japan. Li had made strenuous efforts 
to counter Jjipan’s economic advance. He was slowly acquiring an 
army and navy, and was creating at Port Arthur a respectable naval 
base. He' was also planning a railway from Sharihaikwan to the Man- 
‘ churian border near Vladivostok. News of this latter project created 
considerable excitement in Russia, where in 1891 the decision was made 
to build the Trans-Siberian Railway. This was looked upon in Europe 
as a decision of the utmost importance, and it was viewed with misgiv-* 
ings by both China and Japan. The Japanese believed that if Russia 
completed her system of communications, her advance into eastern Asia 
could not be stopped; yet they also believed that Korea must be inde- 
pendent or controlled by Japan if the Empire was to be secure.®^ The 

“WjHiam L. Longer, The Diplomacy of Impenahsm, 1890-1902 (2 \o!'! , New York, 
1935), I, 168. Note ch. vi for a discussion of European aspects of, the crisis. 

““The Russian view of the conflict over Korea, like the British, was tlioroughly real- 
istic, The Russian Foreign Office held that: “The conflict between China and Japan is 
the natural result of a diplomatic struggle between these governments for political and 
economic influence in Korea." “First Steps of Russiaa Imperialism in Far East (1888- 
1903)," from Krasny Archiv., Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Rev., XVIII (1934), 246, 

‘"Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, I, 172. ^ 
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Japanese also had demesne worries on their mmds. The consututionat 
£o\ernmcnt inaugurated in 1690 war not going \\ell Cabmeu that 
considered themselves responsible only to the emperor were faced w iifa a 
succession of rccalciuant diets which refused to accept naval estimates 
presented by die government unul appealed to directly by the emperor 
With >oung and inexperienced pailumeotanans in this mood, some of 
the bureaucrats and nuhtansts in die government were ready to w4l 
come a foreign war that would unite the political home front in bonds 
of patriotism. 

IMMEDIATE PRELIMINARIES TO WAR 
From 1871 until 1894 the peace party in Japan, headed m the later 
years by Hirobumi Ito, maintained its ascendancy over the mthtaiists, 
and consequendy there was no war over Korea But after 1890 the "ob- 
structive” tactics of the Diet gave the War patty iw opportunity. Only 
a pretext waj needed, and this was soon forthcoming The Tong Hak. 
("Eastern Learning Society ), originally a Korean religious sectTHaiTHc 
quired a political complemoQ, had drawn into its membership the po* 
htically oppressed, and had assumed a program which was anu foreign, 
anti Christian, and anu Japanese When as a result rebellion hnally 
occurred m the southern provinces, Korean government troops seat to 
quell the disturbance were themselves defeated Acting on the advice 
of Yuan, Li Hung-chang promptly decided to send Chinese troops 
(June 6, 1894), and, in accord with the Tientsin Convention, notified 
Japan that he was doing so Utuactfully, China’s nouce referred to 
“our tribuury state.” Japan replied the same day that she too would 
send troops owuig to the “grave tuiurc" of affairs in the peninsula, and 
added that she had “never recognized Korea as a tributary state of 
China.” By the time the Chinese and the Japanese troops arrived, the 
Koreans had already suppressed the revolt Two hostile foreign armies 
faced each other before SeouL A miracle perhaps could have prevented 
a clash, but miracles w'crc Dot happemng at Seoul Japan proposed 
joint Smo-Japancse action to effect financial, admimstrauve, and mihtary 
reforms m Korea China replied that she would not interfere m the 
internal administrauon of Korea and added that Japan had no right to 
do so Japan then turned to the Korean government, demanding a 
declarauon indicating whether or not Korea was tributary to China 
'U'lxa.'kuied s rcp’iy proved unsaU^actory to the 'Japanese, their troops 
>cized the king, and a reorganized Kore^ government ordered Japan 
T»kcucl«, War aiJ D pbmaty la tie lapamse Enifire (GardcQ City, 1935). 
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; to.expel the Chinese troops. The Sino-Japanese War had begun. The 
declaratiolis were- issued on August 1, 1894.^® 

THE WAR 

> 

The diplomatic front was by no means favorable to Japan when^she 
embarked on a policy of war. Britain^ having supported China, in- 
dicated that she would not agree to Japanese annexation of Korean terri- 
tory. Russia too gave her diplomatic support to China, seemingly on 
the theory that it was better to have Korea controlled by a weak China 
than by a young and vigorous Japan. As a result, Japan gave assurances 
to the powers that she had no designs on Korean territory, was interested 
only in Korean reform, and, in the interests of European commerce,' 
would refrain from attacking Shanghai. These assurances were ac-' 
cepted, probably because it was believed generally in the West tliat Japan 
would be defeated. But these early forecasts were shattered by the 
September victories of Japanese arras at Pingyang and the Yalu. It 
soon became evident that Chinese forces were no match for the small 
but relatively efficient Japanese military machine.'^® 

Indeed a diplomatic revoludon was already under way. British opin- 
i ion, reacdng to the Japanese victories, contemplated a_a>mplete_reprien- 
' tation .of B ritish far eastern policy. On October 6, the British invited 
France, Germany, Russia, and the United States to intervene jointly to 
seek a settlement that would include: Korean independence, a European 
guarantee to Korea, and indemnity for Japan. The proposal was 
dropped when Germany and the United States refused to' join. Li 
Hung-chang himself also sought the support of Europe and America to 
end the disastrous war before China was completely humbled. During 
the winter months of January and February, 1895, the Japanese had 
taken Wei-hai-wei; their armies were crossing southern Manchuria; and 
' in early March they had occupied Newchwang and Yingkow, from 
which they might soon advance on a frightened and humiliated govern- 
ment in Peking. Here the Empress Dowager, instead of building a . 
navy, had employed government funds to rebuild the Summer Palace, 
now embellished with an atrocious triumph, the Marble Boat, which 
was made mostly of wood. But the Marble Boat was small comfort to . 
Chinese Admiral Ting Ju-Chiang, who committed suicide at Wei-hai- 
wei when forced to surrender to the Japanese, who had. not spent their 

*See W. M, Junkin, “The Tong Hak," Korean Repository, it (1895), 56-()0; and 
“Russian Documents Relating to the Sino-Japanese Wa/, 189-1-95," Chinese Soc. anj Pol, 
Science Ref., XVIl (1933-3-1), -180-515. 

‘‘’Langcr, The "Diplomacy of Imperialism, I, 173-175. 
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money on marble boats. When at this juncture the United States of- 
fered Its good olBces to both belhgcreou, Japan replied significantly that 
her objeemes would not be reached “unul China finds herself in a post 
tion to approach Japan directly on the subject of peace." 

Indeed Li did send a succession of peace missions to Japan ’ Finally, 
when all these failed, when hope of European aid or of a victory for 
Chinese arms had vanished, Li Hung<hang himself accepted the 
humiliating tasL of asUng for peace As he left for Japan he suli hoped 
for a diplomatic victory through European intervention, though he was 
warned by Denby that what China n^cd was “a sincere, friendly rap- 
prochement with Japan " 

THE TREATY OF SHlhlONOSEKL APRIL 17, 1595 
Japan's mibtary and naval victory marked the beginning of a new era 
in the Far East, the eflccts of which were to be felt almost as much in 
Europe as in Asm The immediate question w as “What would be 
Japan s demands^ The tables vvere now turned At Tientsin m JiSS. 
Ito had been forced to accept what China was willing to give. At Shi- 
monosckiin 1S95 it appeared that China would be forc^ to give whatever 
Ito demanded The specific nature of Japan's demands was not Lnowa 
unt^they were presented to the Chinese on April I. They included’ 
lypuna to recognize the full and complete independence of Korea; 
2) China to cede to Japan Formoa^tfie Pescadores, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula m South Manchuru; 3) China to pay an indemnity of 300,- 
000,000 taels, •!) China to conclude with Japan a new treaty of com- 
merce, gratiung Japan among other things most favored nation treat- 
ment, and opemng seven new treaty ports. Since neither Europe nor 
the United States was prepared to come acuveVy at this time to Quna’s 
aid, Li was forced 19 accept Japan’s terms with some modificaoons. 
The Treaty of ShimonoscLi (someumes known as Bakanl was signed 
April 17, 1895“ 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR. AND THE PEACE IN JAPAN 
'The efficacy of w ar as 3 stabihzcr erf Japanese poUucs was immediately 
evident. By the declaration of war Ito and Japan’s Elder Statesmen 
achieved notable resulu The nation was uiufied, peace prevailed be 
ivveenthe govcrmncni and the Diet, huge war budgets (one of 150,000,- 

fuU t«t aod Kpamw attd,,, joU V A. MacMurra?, coropHw and e<L 
toHcermn^ CiUna JW-I919 (2 toIj, New York 
« Heteifier „ MaeMonar, The indemmtr was fixed at 

“els, and four pon, were to he opeoed 
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she proposed to be a part o£ whatever impcrialiscic pressures were ca 

erted upon China. 

CHIMAS NEW POSITION 

Tor China the results of the war were aot less momentous The proud 
Middle Kingdom had been defeated by a people looked upon not only 
as infctiOT but also by reason of dteir ucstcrnizalion as traitors to the 
Confuaan family of nations In naval, in military, and m pohtical 
affairs the Kianchu goNcrnroent was revealed as inciHcienC and corrupt. 
To a few thoughtful Chinese it already appeared that the dynasty had 
lost the Mandate of Heaven Now wnh Japans victory the old Con 
fuciao theory of intcrnationaf relations, which China had maintained 
for centuries, was destrojed and tepbeed by Western concepts of 
tieaucs and mtcrnational law There was no longer in theory or in fact 
a far eastern Confucian family of nations China was no longer the 
Middle Kingdom for there were nq longer any border, dependent sutes 
that recognized her superior suius. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE SINO-JAPANESE 
WAR, 1805-1899 

T he Treaty of Shiraonoseki placed Japan in the company of the 
so-called Great Powers; but it did much more than this. It pre- ^ 
cipitated a new and a dramatic era in the relations of China and the 
W?st." Until 1895, the major interest of the Western states in China 
was commerce. The traders had purchased China’s silk and tea, and 
in return they had sold to China silver, opium, ginseng, sandalwood, 
furs, and, in the later years of the century, an expanding assortment of 
manufactured textiles, flour, and kerosene. There had been little pene- 
tration by the trader into China. Business was conducted in the treaty 
ports on the coast. Here to be sure the foreign merchants and their 
governments had surrounded themselves with certain protective agen- 
cies— the conventional tariff, extraterritoriality, concessions, and settle- 
’ ments — but apart from these guarantees to commerce, neither govern- 
ments nor merchants had been concerned primarily with China as a 
great frontier for capital investment or with the political controls which 
‘ might be imposed upon China to that end. Between 1895 and 1899 
much of this was changed, for in these years China did become a market 
for the investment, principally, of railroad capital. This development, 
considered so vital by the industrialized states of the West, took the 
form of an international scramble by the powers for exclusive economic 
concessions and spheres of political interest. For a time it appeared 
that a complete political partitioning of China was imminent. The 
roots of this movement antedate of course the Sino-Japanese War, but 
it was Japan’s victory in that war and her threat to dominate North 
China by the annexation of Port Arthur and Liaotung which precipi- 
tated the movement and endowed it from this time on with the full 
flavor of power politics. , 

THE TRIPLE INTERVENTION 

The ink was dry, but no more than dry, on the seals of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, when six days after its conclusion, chat is, on April 
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1895, the representauves of Russia, Germany, and France in Tokyo 

presented to Count Hayasht, deputy foreign minister, notes winch said 

that 


the possession o£ the Pemnsula oE Liaotung, cUinsed by Japan, would 
be a constant menace to the capital oE China, w ould at the same time render 
illusory the independence ol Korea, Mid would henceforth be a perpetual 
obstacle to the peace of the Far East. 

The three powers, prottsimg that m this manner they were giving 
new proof of their friendship, “advised" Japan to renounce possession 
of Liaotung For a week the diplomauc scales hung in uneasy equili 
britim. On May 1, Japan offered to gi\e tip all of Liaotung sate the 
southern lip with Port Arthur niis offer the three powers refused, 
and on May 5, Japan accepted their “advice" without qualiBeation She 
asked, how ever, that the T rcaty of Shimonojeli be raufied m its original 
form prior to the retrocession, and that she be given additional in* 
demniiy This the povsers granted BatiScauon took place at Cbe/oo, 
May 3, where signiftcandy a Russian squadron, wearing the gray paint 
of war and with its decks cleared for action, lay at anchor The Liao- 
tung Peninsula was returned to China by a CODS enuon signed Novem- 
ber 8, 1895, m which China agreed to pay an additional indemnity of 
30^)00^ Kuping laeU.' 

The Triple Intervention ended the temporary truce in Japan's domes- 
tic politics Dutmg the ShimotioseU negotiations Prime Minister Ito 
and Foreign Mitustcr Mutsu knew that an unfriendly European inter- 
\cntion was in the making Accordingly, Mutsu, m an effort to fore- 
stall action by the powers, had insisted that Japan make no tcnitotial 
demands on the mainland, but he was overruled by pressure of the 
military and naval staffs. The generals were determined to have a 
strategic foothold on the conunenu ‘iLercfore, when the Japanese 
public, dated with the news of mihiary and naval triumphs, learned 
that Its government hadbowed to a European intervention, indignation 
was widespread, and was not quieted until on May 10 the emperor 
sancaoned an Impcnal rescript stating that the retrocession in no way 
compromised the dignity or honor of the nation* Actually the gov- 
ernment was Well aware that Japan had won the war, but had lost the 
peace For the brief duration of the war she had bid for and had held 

*Tcit,M 2 cMiini>,TrfiUit, I 50 53 

Diploi>ucf >■ lie Empire (Girden City, 1535). 
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furthermore, anything which encouraged the Russians to become in- 
\ol\ed in eastern Asia would presumably react to German advantage m 
Europe ' 

The participation o£ France is explained by “considerations o£ general 
policy ” France feared that the Japanese would resist, and that they 
would be joined by the British, which thus would precipitate a general 
conflict Therefore, France favored letting the Japanese have their 
gams while the powers would seek their osvn territorial compensation 
elsewhere in China When, however, Russia decided to act, France 
lomed in the interest of the Dual Alliance® v 


FINANCING THE WAR AND THE PEACE 
While Japan paid for her diplomatic defeat with humiUatmg loss of 
her terniorial gains in Manchuria, China paid for her unpreparedness 
with cold cash Her efforts to float domesue loans during the war had 
failed Chinese bankets had Uiile imercsi in Li Hung-chang’s Ko- 
rean or Manchurian policies Consequently, the Peking government 
hnanced the war vv\th two loans totalling some ^‘4,63?>000 from the 
British Hongkong and Shanghai Bank * After the war, China vvas 
confronted with the Japanese indemnity totalling 210,000,000 Kuping 
taels (about $172,000,000 gold) The Russians were parucularly anx- 
ious that this bill should be paid, and thus effect the Japanese evacuauon 
of Liaotung, but they were equally concerned that the indemnity be met 
in such fashion as to leave China m a kind of pohtico-flnancial depend- 
ence upon Russia, which thus would prevent the extension of British 
hnancul influence at Peking In this desire, ilic Germans and the 
French shared The result was a Franco-Russun loan to China, July 6, 
1895, of -100,000,000 francs The political motive behind the loan was in- 
dicated by Chma's pledge not to grant to any foreign power any right of 
supervision or admmisttauon over any of its revenues, unless the same 
rights were extended to the Russian ^vemmenl^ Witt^ Russia’s min- 
ister of finance, had won the first round in the financial battle for domi 
nance at Peking The Germans who had not been admitted to the 
Pranfo-Russian loan now joined the British bankers in a loan of 
£lo,000,()00, March 25, 1896* Two years later, March I, 1893, the 


Emile ^liigeon and GcMgo Pages, lr» Onpntt , dt la Grande Guerre 
<Psju, 1921). 251 253 quoted bj Ui^. T*e Diplomuy n} Impmaltsm I. 185, also 
XuBusie Gerard Sfa Vla„a„ ,, cfc»e 24941897 (Pans. 1918) 

Arthur G Cbom, Tie fornga PmUk Det€ of CAtna (Philadelpha, 1930), 5, i«t of 
eonuacti m MacMuttar, Tteaiur I, U 18 

’^ns TieForcgnPuilicDebtofCiina 6 8. teals in MacMunay. TreaOer 1,35-42. 
Teat m MatSlurray, TreaUef 1, 55 80 
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AaoUier phase o£ the Russian far eastern plan concerned the route of 
the Trans-Sibenan Railw qy from Lake Baikal to VladivostoL To run 
the line wholly m Russian territory north of Manchuria and the Amur 
would entail 350 milts of additioiial construcuon through dilhcuk ter- 
rain If, howescf, It were run directly across Central ^{atichuTla it 
w ould be the first step to Russian control of all Manchunan coimncrcc 
and to the present and future railroad systems of North China. For a 
time, hosveser, the Russians made little headway at Peking The Chi- 
nese MuusUr at St Pcier^urg was ssithout authority; Li Hung-eJuag 
was under a temporary shadow, some of the Peking oSkials were lean- 
ing toward the British and the Gcimatij, so that when m March and 
April, 1S96, Count Cassmi, the Russian Minister at Peking, began to 
push the Trans-Siberian project, he met with no encouragement from 
the Chinese. The latter were well aware that the Russian railway 
demands could not be pushed aside, but they hoped to strike a better 
bargam by sending Li Hung-chang to the coronation of the new tsar 
Actually ihu airangetnent was exactly what Witte wanted Li tvas met 
at Port Said by Wme’s agent. Prince Esper Ukhtomskit, whose colorful 
writings 00 the cultural and philosophical unity of the Russians and 
the Asiatics were well known. It was the role of the Pnnee to prepare 
Li for Witte's more pracucal proposals on Russo-Chmese indusina! 
unity m bianchuiw The argument as presented to L\ was that Russia 
had plenty of terruoty and therefore no designs on that of China, that 
culturally the ue beivsccn the two nations was great, that by budding 
the railroad across Manchuria, Russia would be m posiuon to aid China 
against attack, and finally that China hasclf was not in a position to 
finance or build the road There seems little doubt that La was bribed 
handsomely by Russian agents, but his decision svas proh^Iy made 
basically on other grounds. He had gisen up hope of aid from Eng- 
land after the ‘ desertion” of 1^95; he hated Japan intensely. Therefore 
an alliance with, and concessions to, Russia seemed the natural answer. 
If Russia were refused she would probably force her demands in time 
anysvay 

As a result, Russia got her railway concession in Manchuria, and Li m 
return seemed a defenase military alliance. In point of tune the alli- 
ance came first. This secret alliance, known as the Li Lobanov Treaty, 
was signed on June 5, iS96 It was to remain m force for fifteen years. 

“See E. I Dilloa. The Ecliftt o| Russa (LoAdon. 1918), J O P Plaod. U Hutif 
CiAKg {New Yorli, 1917) A. YanDolunly, cd.. Tit Urmatri of Count Witte (l.ew 
(ciik, 1921), o{ frtat Talue but kOcooiiiIetE uA ooieluble m Witle* esaautc* ^ bis i 
o»a rolei V»!eonne ChiitJ Tie r» Eotim Quetoon (Lotulon, I89fi) 
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Among otlier things it provided: 1) for mutual assistance against any 
Japanese aggression, 2) for the use of Chinese ports by Russia in the 
event of war, and -3) for China’s consent to the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian across Manchuria, construction and operation of the road 
to be accorded to the Russo-Chinese Bank. Although rumors of this 
agreement soon became public, it was not until many years later that die. 
exact nature of the alliance was revealed.^® 

, THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AGREEMENTS, 1896' 

Whgt the public did learn was that on September 8, 1896, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank and the Chinese government had agreed to the construc- 
tion and operation by the Chinese Eastern Railway Company of a line 
of railway from Manchouli on the western border of Manchuria to 
Pogranichnaya (Suifenho) on the southeast border near Vladivostok. 
The statutes of the new Chinese Eastern Railway Company were to 
conform to Russian law; the president was to be named by China; but 
the Russian general manager would exercise the greater power. The 
polidcal nature of the line was indicated by die fact that over the 
“lands actually necessary for the construction, operadon, and protection 
of the line” the Company was to have “the absolute and exclusive right 
of administration.” China was to grant reduced tariff rates to goods 
entering or leaving by the line; there was to be no Lnterferenlre with 
the movement of Russian, troops or munitions; and the Company was 
to have “the complete and exclusive right to operate the line.” 

These terms were confirmed when in December, 1896, the Russian 
. government sanctioned the statutes of the 'Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company. These statutes in addition obligated the Company to con- , 
struct telegraph lines, and to carry free the Russian mails. Although 
the Chinese government was to adopt measures for the protection of 
the line, the statutes provided that “the preservation of law and order 
' on the lands assigned to die railway and its appurtenances shall be con- 
fided to police agents appointed by the Company.” After eighty years 
the railroad was to become Chinese property without payment.' After 
thir{y-six years from its completion China could purchase it by paying to 
the Company the full ouday with interest.^® Construction of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway was completed in 1904. /From this great trunk , 
line nearly 1,000 miles in length, Russia hoped to build a political and 

“ See: MacMurray, Treatises, I, 78-82; Young; T/ie International ^lotions of Itlanchuna, 
253-257. 

“ MacMurray, Treaties, I, 7'1-77. 

“MacMufray, Treaties, I, 84-88. 
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commercial empire, an empire providing easy access to the Pacific, and 
insuriag Russian economic dominance in North China, This was the 
Russian policy that Wiilc called “pcar^ul pcncuation ” 

THE YAMAGATA LOBANOV AGREEMENT, JUNE 3, 18%'- 
Li Hunj;-chang was not the only distinguished Oriental guest at the 
Russian coronation in 1896 Japan was represented by Aniomo Yama 
gata, the most powerful of the Choshu dabstnen, father of the modern 
Japanese army, and, m his day, the leading exponent of the miiitary 
tradition The Japanese wanted a compromise settlement o£ Russo 
Japanese rivalry m Korea, a comproimse that would maintain the bal 
ance unul the army and navy expansion program could be effected. 
Accordingly, Yamagaia proposed to the Russians that the two powers 
divide Korea at the 38ih parallel two a northern Russian sphere and a 
southern Japanese sphere, an arrangement which would have given the 
Japanese control of Seoul, the capital But the Russians turned down 
the offer For the present they regarded it as good policy to pUy along 
wnth England and the United States, respecung the miegnty of Korea, 
and in the long run, they hoped to get control of the enure penmsuia, 
especially the more highly devebped and ncher south wth its strategic 
naval harbors of Fusan, Gensan, and Masampo As a result, two gen 
eral and unsatisfactory compromise agreements were reached. At Seoul 
the Russian and Japanese reptesenuuves advised the Korean king to 
return as soon as possible to bis pabce from his refuge in the Russian 
legation. The Japanese were to withdraw most of that troops. This 
understanding reached at Seoul (May 26) was supplemented by the 
Yamagata Lobanov Agtccmcm made at Moscow (June 9) Both pow 
ers would support the Korean long's efforts to restore and maintain 
order , both would guarantee foreign loans so that adequate pohcc could 
be maintained and foreign imeivcnuon avoided Korea was thus rcc 
ognizcd as a Russo-Japanese joint pn^lem A secret article provided 
that incase it became necessary to send troops to Korea, the two powers 
would consult with a view to a DeutraV zone between their spheres 

I of action. This meant that Korea bad become a kind ofjoini protean- 
rate.'* 

GERMANY AND THE FAR EAST 

The German intervention against Japan lO 189S had been prompted 
not only by thedcsirc toiuvolvcRiusiamthcFar Easiand thus vveicn 

“WiUura L. Unga The thfimacf e/ /«#«»/;/»» }990.19e2 <N<w Yorl, 1935) 
I. SOS S07. 1«bdU Bishop, Korea toJ ker NetgUon (2 voU, Londoa. 1898), U. 307 310 
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vcntion It provided among other things 1} for a socallcd ‘ neutral'^ 
zone 50 kilometers v.ide surrounding Kiaochow Bay, m which zone 
China would permit the free movement of German troops, and in 
u bicb China w ould take no measures without the consent of Germany; 
2) for the lease to Germany for 99 years of both sides of (he cncnmcc fo 

Knochow Bay, mcludmgihcportofTsmgtaoas nnaval base; 3) for the | 
exercise bv Germany during the term of the lease of sovereign power’s 
over the leased area; 4) that should Germany return the territory to 
China prior to the expiration of'lhe lease, China ssould "cede to Gct’ 
many a more suitable place”, 5) that Germany should not “sublet” the 
terntory to another power, 6) that Germany might constnicc two rad 
wa\s m Shantung a) from Kiaochow loTsmao, and fa) from Kiao- 
chow to Ichow and Tsinan, construction and operation to be handled 
by a Sino-German company m which the nationals of both powers 
might invest, 7) that German naiiooaU might mine coat within 30 li 
(10 miles) of the railways, and, finally, 8) 

the Chinese Gosernment binds itself ui all cases where forogn assistance, fo 
persons, capital or materul may be needed for any purpose whatever withm 
the Province of Shantung to ©Her the said work or supplying of maienali 
in (he first instance to German manufacturers and merchants engaged m 
underukings of the kind in qucstioo ^ 


RUSSIA LEASES PORT ARTHUR 


Germany 5 descent upon Kiaochow necessitated changes in Russias 
plans She had considered Kiaochow herself in the winter of 1595- 
1S96, and her Foreign Mituster, Muraviev, was violently opposed to the 
Oerraan occupation Although the Germans had taken the one 
good naval harbor in North Cbuii, there were still plenty of harbors 
in Korea Back m Moscow m 18% Lt Hung<hang had even advised 
the Russians to take a Korean port But when m late 1897 Russia 
turned to Korea, aitcmptcd to make a Russian the Rnarvaai adviser of 
the king, and attempted to opa a Botisbcr, M Lcavy Brown, from con 
irolof the Korcancustoms,$he was met with the appearance of a strong 
Anglo-Japancse squadron m the harbor of Chemulpo Accordingly, 
laic in November, 1897, the Russua govcmmcni began to consider oc- 
cupation of the harbor of Talicnwan on the Liaotung Peninsula m 
South hfaacfauna a lew miles northeast of Port Arthur In ftking 


“ Fof full t£»l of ihe 
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coovenooo scf MacMumr, Tteaiiei, J, 112 116 see also W I- 
i««r Aiprftf of the Qiusuon (Philiddfiha, 1923) 
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the Chinese government, though petitioned by some of the most power- 
ful viceroys, such as Chang Chih-tung, to seek an alliance with Japan 
and England, had already determined on a policy of surrender. And 
so, on March 27, 1898, less than three weeks after Germany had leased 
Kiaochow, China leased to Russia for twenty-five years the southera tip 
of the Liaotung Peninsula containing Port Arthur and Talienwan (Bay) . 
This was the spot from which Russia, France, and Germany had ousted 
Japan three years earlier. North of die leased area was to be a neutral 
zone stretching to the base of the peninsula. Finally, the convention 
granted to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company the right to connect 
Talienwan by rail with the main line in Central Manchuria. Thus, to 
fuse die terms of the agreement, Russia’s naval forces had secured “an 
lentirely secure base on the littoral of northern China,” and the two 
^sovereigns had fulfilled their desire “of still further strengthening the 
,/friendly relations existing between the two Empires.”"/'^ 

FRANCE LEASES KUANG-CHOU WAN 

During the winter of 1897-98 when Germany and Russia were ma- 
turing their plans at Kiaochow and Port Arthur, France did not appear 
disposed to play an active role in China. French political leaders were 
■Spaying lip service to the principle of China’s integrity. '"Yet it was ob- 
vious diat France was not unaffected by the German and Russian 
moves. Since 1885 France has possessed a great empire of colonies and 
“protectorates” in Indo-China. In that year China had denounced 
sovereignty over Annam, had agreed to respect Franco-Annamite agree- 
ments, and had promised to open two cities in Yunnan to French com- 
merce.“" In 1895, French- influence, now more strongly entrenched in 
northern Indo-China (Annam and Tongking), lyas looking to indus- 
trial concessions across the frontier in China’s southern provinces. 

■‘^For a discussion of the negotiattons preceding Ac Russian seizure, see Longer, The 
Diplomacy of Imperialism, II, dd5-461; text of Ac lease agreement is in MacMurray, 
Trcaiies, I, 119-122. 

The crisis in Russo-Japanese relations occasioned by Ac Russian lease of Port ArAur 
was cushioned by Ac inconclusive Nishi-Roscn Agreement, Apnl 25, 1898, by which boA 
powers .igreed to limit materially their political freedom in Korea whereas Japan retained 
a considerable measure of economic freedom Acre. Botli powers of course recognized 
Ac “independence” of Korea. The agreement revealed a cleavage m Japanese counsels 
between Ac younger statesmen (Katd and Hayashi) who favored resistance to Russia and 
alliance wiA England, and Ac older generation, represented by Ito, which sought at least 
' temporary agreements wiA Russia, Text in Korea: Treaties and Agreements (Washing- 
ton; Carnegie Endowment for Intcrnadonal Peace, 1921), 24-25; and British and Foreign 
Stare Papers, XCIl, 1068-69. 

"Herbert Ingram Priestley, Prance Overseas (New York, 1938), 216-230. 
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Wiilim a month of the famous Tnple Intcn cnlion of that >ear, France 

reaped her first rew ard On June 20, 1895, it was agreed that 

for the exploitauon of its mtacs m the prOMUces of Vunnan, Ktsangsi, 
andKwangtung, IChinal may call upon, in the first imtancc, French manu- 
facturers and engineas. . 

The pnnciple that the railviays of Annam might be extended into 
China was also agreed upon** Following close on the heels of this 
agreement, France m June, 1896, secured from China a concession to 
construct a railroad in Kwangsi from thchordcr of Tongking to Lung 
chow In the same year a French expedition explored the inienor of 
the island of Hainan, and in January China promised France never to 
alienate it to any other power It is not surprising then that France 
was ready with new demands on China once Germany and Russia bad 
taken acuon at Kiaochow and Port Arthur. The gams of France were 
extensive. On April 10, 1S93, China agreed not to alienate any of her 
territories on the border of Tongking (northern Annam )** On the 
same day China agreed 1) to grant France a concession for a railroad 
from Tongking to Yunnan fu, 2) to lease to France for 9^ years the 
bav of Kuang-chou as a naval station and coaling depot, and 3) to ap* 
point Frenchmen as advisers to the newly propos^ Chinese postal 
service** These measures were designed not only to give France » 
strategic foothold and industrial concessions m South China, but also 
to draw Chinese commcccc away from British mflucnce at Hongkong 
and Canton, and to center « under French control m the Gulf of Tong 
king 

GREAT BRITAIN KOWLOON, THE YANGTZE VALLEY, 

WEI HAl WEI 

The British government dunng 1897^3 had failed to place any efiec- 
live restramis on the development of German, Russian, or French policy 
in China Bnush policy had been basically commercial, rather than 
political, but It could hardly remain unaffeaed by the new position 
now occupied m China by the other great European powers In other 
words, if leaseholds, prcfercnual concessions, and special spheres were 
to be the order of the day, it behooved England, so ran the argument, 
to have her share. From Fd>nmy through July, 1893, the British 

Text m MacMufray. Treaties 1. 28 SO la 191't U,c French xajraacf preference to 
Yunnan and Kwangsi was made ahsofuie. 

*Text of exchange of notes MacMunaj, Tmisei I, tZi 12t 

See texu of these vanous agrggnsents MacMurray, Treofier I 


I. 12t 125, 128 130 
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Aftirmatk of Siso-Japamese War 
imuation s(x>Ve m sarcastic terms of * Pori Arthur Balfour" and “a tn- 
umph of diplomatic incompetency" The Opposition c^ed SVeihai- 
wci, "Woe! Woe! Wocl ' The fact was that the great powers 
of Lurojic liad begun the sciious business of tampering with Chinese 
sovereignty To be sure, each of the leasehold agreements carefully 
reserved to Ouna her full sovereignty la the leased areas. But as 
Langcr has uid ' 1 hn was mere caraoafbgc and the statesmen Jjiew 
It ■® The most serious phase of the business "was that m 16^ there 
were no unity of purpose withm Chiiu ^ersejf, no consirualve program 
of reform and resistance, and no able leadership, v 

THE ONE HUNDRED DAYS OF R^ORM 
One futile effort the Chinese did mahe to extricate themselves, la 
fa93 Cfiina was not without her political reformers Among these wat 
k ang Yu wci, hnow n as the ‘M^et n Sage,” a Cantonese who had read 
widely, if not deeply, m Western political thought, and who was un- 
presst^ with the need of a political house<leaning /Uter many years 
of writing and preaching moderate reform, K’ang came to^Pekiog la 
1893 as under secretary to the Board of Works )Ust at the moment wIka 
the powers were appropriating thar leaseholds and attempting to define 
their spheres. Appalled by the spectacle of China's weakner*, Kang 
appealed to the Son oLHeaicn to assume the role o£ emperor fc/ormer 
after the fashion of Peter the Great. ~~ 

B Your Majesty will . pielet to remain to the old groove* of the Cod 
servauves, then )oui tertuones wtU be swaliowxd up, your bmbt will be 
bound your viscera wiU be evil out, and Your Majesty will Scarcely manage 
to retain your throne or to rule over mote than a fragment of yout ancient 
Empire ** 

The sovereign to whom this appeal was addressed was the Kuang- 
hsu emperor, a young roan not yet thirty, who owed his posiuon is 
sovereign to the imperial manocuverings of his aunt, the Empress 
Dowager Tz'i^hsi Even alict the Kuang hsu emperor became of ag^ 
the august laifyhad conunued to coomd ium It is not surprising then 
that he saw m K’ang’s memorial boih a means of asserting his owa 
authority and also of rescuing his counuy from destrucuon 
On June 1M893, appeared the first Imperial decrees ushering m the 

t *bacg«, TA« U. 479 *80 * 

Clung [Lun Eogq keog]. Tie Cbitete Cnat fnm Waktn (London, 1901). 
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famous “ Hundred D ays of Reform.” China was to have able diplo- 
matic representation abroad, and officials were ordered to recommend 
men “who are not enveloped m the narrow circle of bigoted conserva- 
tism.” China was to have a new order in which ail the nation would 
unite in a march to progress. High conservative officials were advised 
to seek, education in Europe. Decrees followed each other in rapid 
succession.' The old education was to be replaced by “pracdcal” sub- 
jects; modern schools and colleges %vere to be established in every 
province; a transportation and mining bureau would be set up in Pe- 
king; the army would be reorganized; useless government posts would 
be abolished; foreign works on polidcs' and science would be translated. 
From June to September, some forty decrees attempted to remake an 
old people into a new. It is small wonder that they failed. The re- 
^ f orme rs lacked experience, and the young ernperor was in no sense a 
second Peter- the Great. Undoubtedly he was well intendoned, but he 
iwas emotidhalljTunstable and intellectually diffuse. He possessed no 
adequate appreciation of the pracdcal difficuldes of construcdve reform 
or of the conservative forces, personified by the Empress Dowager, that 
would oppose him.^’- 

Recognizing that their plans of reform would certainly fail unless 
this conservative opposition were removed, the reformers conspired to 
seize the Empress Dowager and Jung Lu, her most trusted adviser and 
commander of the^Tidrthern armyjTihd, though the evidence is con- 
flicdng, perhaps to do away with both of them. The plot, however, 
was discovered; K’ang and some of the reformers fled; and on Septem- 
ber 21, the Empress Dowager again seized control of the government. 
The attempted reform had failed because of the impetuous ineptitude 
of the reformers, the worthy but misdirected zeal pf the emperor, the 
determined opposition of most of the conservatives, and finally the fact 
that “the lethargic majs of the people was not stirred” by any popular 
understanding of, or desire for, reform. Many of the reformers suffered 
summary execution. But the leaders, Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi- 
ichao, escaped to British Hongkong, where in safety they could read 
the decrees condemning them to death by “ slicin g.” For ten years the 
Kuang-hsii emperor lived on, a prisoner of the Regent Empress Dowa- 
ger. That he was permitted even this existence was due among other 
things to; the intervention of the powers, the Regent’s fear of provoking 
the southern liberals, and the desire to hide the fact that China was 

again ruled by a woman. i > 

71 ' ' . e 

"‘For a full discussion of the reforms of 1898 see Mcnbcdi E. Cameron, T/ie Reform 
Movement in China (Stanford University, 1931), ch. ii. ' 
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In the closing months o£ 189S it was tht fashion among the fotcignas 
in Peking to dismiss Kuang hsu S rtforms as a ease of misguided zeal, 
in the light of \shich it is castor loundtraand the dcterminauon of the 
Chinese conservatives to ha%e their way Nevertheless die Empress 
Doivager never ceased to protett her own enthusiasm fot rcfoinu 
Judged by practical results ths wal was ncA very gtcau The pnncipil 
results Here the recruiting of atWiuoaal men for the army by quesuon- 
able methods, and an audience which the Empress Dowager held for 
the wives of foreign diplomats m Peking The ladies noted the "cour 
tcous amiabilitv of the Empress Dowager, and that was all As yet 
there vt as no c\ idencc that Tz u bsi herself was to become a more zeal 
ous reformer than Kuang hsu** 

chinas resistance stiffens 

The return of the Empress Dowager to power could not he inter 
preted as a victory for progressive or patriouc forces in Chinese life, but 
It was coincident with a suffenmg of the governments opposition to 
further foreign demands. In March, 1899, when Italy demanded the 
lease of San Men liay, and the setting aside of the greater part of 
Chekiang province as a sphere of influence, she received a polite but 
firm refusal In fact, no further major concessions were seciu^ by the 
powers during 1899 of the early months of 1900 Energies were con 
sumed in evaluating and defining concessions already held Tliere 
were many disputes as to boundaries of sphere, some of which were 
uoned out by diplomatic exchanges For instance the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry over railroad concessions in Maochuxja and North China was 
alleviated somewhat by an exchange of notes, April 2^ 1899, m which 
the British agreed not to seek raJway concessions Aonh of the Great 
Wall while Russia pledged herself not to seek similar concessions in 
the basin of the Yangtze ** 

, ^ Nevertheless, as the last days of the year 1899 and of the lunetecnth 
century approached the far casiern ntnation was filled with dire fore 
bodings In addition to the naval leaseholds secured by Germany 
Russia, France, and Great Britain hardly a square foot of Chinese terri 
tory remained wh eh was not already claimed or about to be claimed as 
3 sphere o£ influence The Russtaos claimed Manchuria and were ex 
tending their influence into Mongolia From Shantung the Germans 

“See Cameron, The Rejorm Uotemmt i* CA s« 47 55 Poncess Der tar's OU 
BoJiha (Undoo, 192$) th. V*vt uxt Tw® Veari in ike Fork dden C r» iSeW Totk. 
1911) ^ ‘ 
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Chapter 15 


THE UNIT CD STATES AND THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1898-1913 

r ' Has been said that m the momhs and the years whtch preceded 
May 1, 1S93 no idea was perhaps so remote from the mmd of the 
American people as the OQo(]ucst and acquisition of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Vet wiihm the year which follow^ this date, the United States 
had taken unto usclt a great colony IfXd miles from San Francisco 
across the Pacific had protected itself into the mam currents of world 
politics, and had discarded so it seemed, some of its most deeply rooted 
traditions. It was as though the habits and dress of an old century had 
giseo place to the more m^ish sidles of the new 

THE TRADITION OF WESTWARD EXPANSION 
To Americans there was to be sure, nothing new in the simple ac- 
quisition of conuguous terntory That was an old American custom. 
The nineteenth century w as filled with the letniorial advance of Amen 
cans through Lou siana and Florida through Texas to the Rio Grande 
and California, and across Kansas plains to Oregon Tlie movement 
was completed by m d<entury The natural Imaiis of westward con 
tinental expansion had l>cen reached Was it not now the business of 
Americans to remain at home to develop what they already possessed? 
Nevertheless a new eMra<ontmemal overseas expansion had already 
been foreshadowed and was soon to begin The interruption was on!} 
temporary In Sewards purchase of Alaska, 1867,^ there was the sug 
gesuon of the earlier ideas of Commodore Perry m Japan and Peter 
Parker in China that the United States needed coaling and naval sta 
lions on far eastern islands Formosa the Ryuk)-us, and the Bonms * Ai 
early as 1854 President Pierce and Secretary of State Marcy tried but 

'Oft ihe Alaska purchase see V J Famr TAe Anntiul oa of ftuisian An mca to tkt 
Vmtei States (Wastiington. I9J7J F A Coldef The Purchase of Alaska," Amervo 
H loneal Rritev XXV (1920) ill 4ZS T A Badey Why the Uoited Suit* Pw 
chased Alaska Paaf eHs onerU Ret ent TU {19M) 39 and ihc popular aCMiuol i» 
P R. -Dulles Amenea inike Poctfie {’BofOoD, 19S2) eh vs 
’Tyler Dennett .dmenranr le EuTeni wlru (Nevr To k 1922) 272 284 291 
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The official ajra of the United Sutcs had already earned the Stars and 
Stripes far out into the Pacific, lo Alaska and the Aleutians, to Jjtidivay 
and to Samoa, and finally to Peart Harbor. Yet the vast majoniy of 
politically minded Americans had no interest in these places, no under 
standing of why their gosernment was pro)ecting itself into foreign 
fields, and certainly no thought of scnuig up a colony m Asia itself 
Disciples of the New ^^anlfc« Desunjr, of impcnahsm, there were, but 
they were few compared with those Americans who followed the more 
timid and conscientious philosophy of Grover Cleveland, called b> the 
expansionists ‘the Buffalo hlhpuiianr’ Even American ‘big busi 
ness,” usually considered the spearhead of imperialism, was, in the mam, 
content to stay at home. In 1S93 no less a person than the vice-president 
of the Great Northern Railroad was saying publicly that 

he [the Chinamatil is as poor as a rat, and has oodiing with which to pay 
for our high priced products except silk, handkerchiefs and bamboo pipes 
. . . The Great Northern is coming here to do business wiih the Pacific 
slope, not with Asia * 

THE NEW FAR EASTERN POLICY IN THE MAKING ' 

Nevertheless, on the eve of the Spaturtt Aincrican War a new far 
eastern policy for the United States was taking shape in the minds of 
a handful of Amcncans Policy up to this time had been shaped by 
commercial rather than political aims.* The new policy, although by 
no means nation wide as yet m its appeal, gained ground rapidly after 
1890 under the leadership of a group of dynamic sjxikesmen. 

The patron saint of the new and large policy of expansion, John Louis 
O’Sullivan, dose assoaatc of Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan, and comer 
of the phrase ’ Manifest Destiny,’ died in 1895, but his philosophy was 
kept alive by John Fiske, the historian, Josiah Suong, a Congregational 
dergiman. Professor John W Burgess of Columbia University, under 
whom Theodore Roosevelt sat as a audent, and Captain Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, whose lectures at the Naval W« College were bter published 

'For funher readings on the licgiimuigs ot Araenua unpenaJisjn in ihe Paofit, 

I VV Pratt, Ejipanstmult of 1898 (Balbmoc^ I9M), eh. i, "The New Maiufest Desuny". 
H. W Bradley, "The Amencan Frontier u HiwaAi," Pmrttdtogj, Paofic Coast Branch. 
Amencan Ifistoncal Aasociation, 1930 Allao Nevins, Crootr Cletdond (New Vort. 
1934). eh. xxe C. C. Tsuudl, TAe Fotogm PtJay of Thomu f Bajari ISM 1*9^ 
(New York, 1940), eh, Xu, A. T Volsnlcr, "Hamson, Blame, and Amencaa Foreign 
Ptdicy 1889 1893," AmmaiH PAJaifpiuot SoeKty Proaediazt, LXXIX (1938), 637-€48 

•Tie J\eu/ York Tinut. Jan. g, 1893. 

* A VVhancy Gniwold, Tie Fer Bolen, PoIkT of lie Uonei SlaU, (New York. 193*1. 
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under the title, The Influence of Sea Power upon History}^ The 
composite doctrine which emerged from the writings and 'speeches of 
tliese men and otliers was that the United States had come o£age; that 
it could no longer be held within the old continental borders; that the 
commerce of the world was beckoning to American enterprise; that 
benighted areas and backward peoples were calling to the beneficent 
forces in American civilization; in a word, that we could no longer ig- 
nore the responsibilities of the “white man’s burden” to civilize, to 
Christianize, and (it was added by a few) to commercialize less fortu- 
nate peoples. • < 

the' background for war 

To a notable though limited degree, therefore, the stage was already 
set for new adventures in American foreign policy when, on April 19, 
T898, the Congress of the United States passed the joint resolution which 
precipitated the Spanish-American War. Actually, the roots of this 
war were connected only remotely, i£ at all, with the white man’s bur- 
den and the larger policy it entailed. There were few Americans in- 
deed in the spring of 1898 who entertained any nodon that the war 
with Spain would place the United States among the great colonial 
powers, much less that the principal new colonies would lie on the 
fringe of Asia some 7,000 miles from San Francisco. There was in fact 
no official suggestion that, if war came, it was to lead to colonies at all. 
On the contrary, the war resolution voiced traditional principles associ- 
ated with the Monroe Doctrine: Cuba was and ought to be free “of 
right”; the withdrawal of Spain was demanded; the President was in- 
structed to secure these ends by use of the armed forces; and there was 
express denial of any intent on the part' of the United States to annex 
Cuba. \ 

THE POPULAR VIEW OF THE WAR 

Most Americans viewed the outbreak of war as the inevitable result 
of what they called Spain’s long record of corrupt, oppressive, and 
cruel rule in the island of Cuba. Then came the destructiok of the 
Maine in Havana harbor on February 15, 1898, with a loss of more than 
250 officers and men. While some sections of the- American press 
called for restraint, the yellow journals yelled for war and a “Free 
Cuba.” The demands for war came from mass meeungs, from uni- 
versity students, and from members of the clergy. Responsibility fo/ 
the Maine disaster remains unfixed to this day, but the average Ameri- 

“J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936), chs. i, vi, and vii. 
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an o£ 1893 agreed with the AsasUnt Secretary of the Navy, Theodore 
RooscNck: “The was sanL by an act o£ duty ucaefaery on the 

part of the Spaniards " “ In all of this there was not the slightest 
hint oi any public Amcrian interest m the Philippines^* 

ROOSEVELT LOOKS TO THE PHILIPPINES 
While Congresj, no less than the public, clamored for a war to free 
Cuba, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, worked 
behind the scenes with ccjual effect for a war to annex the Philippine^ 
Islands ithosc very existence, as ucU as their Spanish ownership, was 
unLnow n to the American public It was Roosevelt who selected Com 
modore George Dewey, a man who would “be equal to the emergency,” 
to command the Amcncan Asiatic squadron m October, IS97. Ic wss 
Roosevelt, too, who on a Saturday afternoon (February 25, 1898), when 
Secretary Long was away from the ofhee, ablcd Dewey to hold himself 
in readiness, and in the event of war, to destroy Spanish power in the 
Philippines.’* 

THE MAN FOR AN EhfERGENCV 
When Commodore Dewey received the appointment as commander 
of the Asiauc squadron, the Umied States, as in IWLwas not prepared 
for war m the Far East. “The latest official report relative to the 
Philippines on file in the office of naval mtelhgence bore the date of 
1876” Unlike the great European powers, the United States had no 
colony ot naval leasehold in Asia The nearest Amctian naval station 
was at Pearl Harbor m the Hawaiian Islands. The fleet which Dewey 
assembled in the Briush harbor of Hongkong consisted of seven vessels 
with a total displacement of 20,378 tons, and a total complement of 
14>24 officers and men When war vv as declared and Hongkong ojuJd 
no longer be used as a base for supplies and repairs, Dewey moved his 

** Roo,tv«lt lo Diblc* Feb 16, 189S, Raosevdi Papcit, Libr»rv of Corigtes,, quoted bf 
T A. BJiley, it Dipfomalie Hjtierj of lie Ammoiii People (Zni ed.. New Voric, 

5DJ * 

“ For ihe bscltground of ihe SpamU, Amenun Wir see ibe following E I Beotoo, 
fnitrinaiona/ Uio ai,J D.piomi«y of lie Spamsk fmcman ll'ar (Balomptc, 190S), F C. 
Chadwick, TAe Jiihuoni of the VaiieJ Staitt ooJ Spain Diphinacy (New York, I9B95. 
♦II 5S7, A L. P Dcnnit, AJeniurenn Amemao Diplamary, lSi/6 190^ (New York, 
1928) ch. ui, Oiesln Fettara TA« Loil IVor. traos fr<»n the Spanish by Willuoi 

E.Shea (New York, 1937) Walter MiUb TkeMamal Sptnl (Boston, 1931), not alwayv 
'riitiilfi.,', 'V. n-rlti,*t^}>injnoiu;n 4r’r»^'Ojaltuaore.‘iyTiiJ, Kl St ■Wllker5QP,T»s^r 
Opieioii aaJ lie Spanisi Ammcaa »<» ^lon Kouge. t9i2), J E. Wisao, Tie Cadaa 
Cniu ai KeflecuJ la lie 2iea> Yom^ Pmi,I89S fWS (New Ywk, 1933) 

“Dewey lelU m ius Auioiiogtgpif hw on ItoiKevcIls advice he used senatorial in- 
Buence, tombaiuns similar inSuence used by tuber officer candidates, to secute the Asiatic 
oaral command Auroiiotrapip of Gtor^ Dewey (New Yotk, J916), 167 170 
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fleet 30 miles up the China coast into the Chinese waters o£ Mirs Bay, 
“an isolated locality" where “independent of intei national complica- 
tions” supplies could be received secretly and tempor^y repairs effected. 
“We appreciated that so loosely organised a national entity as die Chi- 
nese Empire could not enforce the neutrality laws,”’^‘ wrote Dewey- 
Roosevelt was right. Elcrc indeed was a man who could “be equal to 
the emergency.” 

THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 

Dewey’s fleet sailed for the Philippines on April 27. On the morning 
of May 1, while it was yet dark, his ships, disregarding the danger of 
mines, passed the guns of Corregidot, and sent die Spanish fleet to^the 
bottom as it clung to its base at Cavite. Dewey promptly established 
a blockade of the bay and city of Manila, while he informed Washing- 
ton that the city could be taken, but that 5,000 men would be needed 
to hold it. In Washington, the decision to send troops to the support 
of Dewey involved many questions. No political policy as to the future 
of the Philippines had yet emerged, and even the future of the im- 
mediate military policy, now forced upon the consideration of the 
government by Dewey’s victory, was in a for mauve and tentadve stage. 
For what speciEc purposes were the troops to be sent.^ Were they to 
engage in the conquest of the entire archipelago? How many troops 
would be sent? Illogically, the last question was answered first. The 
fact was that Dewey’s dramatic victory had taken the country by sur- 
prise. Neither the government nor the people were prepared for the 
vital decisions which the victory demanded. What is more, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was more responsible than anyone else for Dewey’s 
presence in Manila Bay, was now a colonel commanding a regiment of 
Rough Riders. Thus McKinley’s cabinet, groping for an immediate 
and future policy, dispatched 'troops to Manila, where by the end of 
July some 8,000 had arrived. This was to make possible the eventual 
capture of Manila, but it did not clarify the political atmosphere in the 
islands. Filipino nationalists with American encouragement and as- 
sistance had taken the field against Spain, and with Dewey’s approval 
harassed the outsldrts of Manila while the American commodore 
awaited the arrival of an American army. 

Nationalism in the Philippines 

\^ho were these Filipino patriots, who, like the Americans, were 
fighting against -Spain? • , 

Prior to the Spanish conquest of the islands in the sixteenth centui 


Aiitokosmphy of Ceorsc Dewey, 175-190 pa>stm. 
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ihere \vas no suong national or poliucal structure in the Philippines. 
With the compkuon of the Spanish oiaquest, which by the close of the 
sixteenth century reached all paru of the archipelago save Palaw an and 
the Moro country, the islands pased under a unified control Slavery 
was abolished in law, if not m fac^ and the natives were converted 
speedily to Chtisuaruty Economic progress, however, under the Span 
ish regime was slow Agricultural methods remained antiquated unul 
well into the nineteenth century, while excessive restrictions on trade 
hampered commercial development. Under remnants of /cudal theoty, 
Spam at first controlled all the land, conducting its admirustration 
through the encomienda system With the failure and subsequent 
abohuon of this system, the control of local alTaits passed largely into 
the hands of the regular clergy known as the fnars This was natural 
enough at the time The clergy, as missionaries, were close to the na 
lives they had mastered the native tongues, and had frequently pro- 
tected their converts from the in)ustice of the eneomenJeros In addi 
tion, the union of church and state m the Philippines ‘ was apparently 
even mote intimate than the corresponding union in Spain Thus, 
while m law the governor general might appear all powerful, be acted, 
and usually wished to act, in close collaboration wiih the hierarchy of 
the rebgious orders The system contributed much by bringing Chris- 
uamty to the Fihpmo but u also meant that he lived "through more 
than two cenrunes of political stagnation ” The nineteenth century 
in contrast saw ihc beginnings of a political awakening, drawing its 
inspiration from liberal movements m Europe and the demoaatic 
struggle within Spain itself ** In part, too, the movement was a revolt 
against the increasingly oppressive rule of the friars In their jealousy 
of anything vvhich suggested a pofiticai awakening, the friars watched 
over the meetings of municipal councils, gave decisions on quesuons 
of public vvoiks, supervised the police, ibe prisons, and chanties, and 
censored the theater They own^ •HKJ.OOO'acres of die most ferule farm 
lands, which they rented to some 60,000 tenants at rates which the latter 
regarded as onerous. Out rf these circumstances and many others was 
Created the anomalous suuauon in which the fnars were resented and 
even hated by a populace which hdd rfic doctrines and sacraments of 
the Church m the deepest reverence.” ’ 

M EaUw Tie Detrhpneal ef FiStppme Pa/itici 1S72 1920 (Miofli, 

emgrtu Pnor lo 189$ (MaoiU 19161 
\l,}. „ *’, *“ ‘^■e 1**** >807 IgU. 1814, 1820 1828, 18J7. 1844, 1854 

1863 1869, ind 1872 
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LEADERS OF THE PHILIPPINE REVOLT 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century produced a number of 
Filipino students, writers, and political agitators who became aggressive 
in their demands for reform. Marcelo H. Del Pilar attacked the friars 
as the principal enemy of both the church and the state. Jose Rizal 
'wrote political novels revealing the social, political, and economic back- 
wardness of his people. These books, though condemned by the friars, 
found^their way secretly into thousands of homes.^^ Rizal, a man of 
education, culture, and letters, who had studied abroad, founded in 
1892 the Liga Filipina, through which he hoped to raise the economic, 
social, and educational life of his people. Whether he contemplated 
political revolution is a matter of dispute. Far more radical in method 
and purpose were Andres Bonifacio and Emilio Aguinaldo, who were 
associated with a new secret society, the Katipunan. This organization, 
definitely plebeian and revolutionary, contemplated destruction of the 
power of Spain, of the friars, and of the great landlords. Discovery of 
its plans resulted in a premature revolt in 1896. Rizal, unjustly ac- 
cused of inspiring the rising, was executed, and thereby was to become 
the Philippine national hero. During 1897 the revolt was suppressed. 
Several of the rebel leaders who were paid to leave the islands claimed 
that Spain had promised reforms. These were not forthcoming, 
whether promised or not. The result was that on the eve of the 
Spanish- American War sporadic revolts were again occurring even 
though most of the leaders were in exile.*® 

THE RETURN OF AGUINALDO 

Aguinaldo, one of the exiles, was at Singapore when Dewey entered 
Manila Bay. The Commodore, advised of this fact by an American * 
consul, first encouraged and then actively aided Aguinaldo’s return to 
Manila on an American dispatch boat, where he was assisted further 
with supplies and rifles from the Cavite arsenal in recruiting a new 
revolutionary army. On May 24, 1898, five days after his arrival, Agui- 
naldo proclaimed his revolutionary government and announced his 
purpose to liberate the islands from Spain. On June 23, the revolution- 
ary government named Aguinaldo president, and adopted a constitution 


“Two o£ Rizai’s books, No/i Me Tangere and Et Ftlibusteiismo, Iiavc appeared in 
English translation by Charles Derbyshire as The Soaal Cancer (Manila, 1912), and 
The Reign of Greed (Manila, 1912). 

“Kalaw, The Development of Philippine Politics, chs. iii-v; George A. Malcolm, The 
Government of the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1916), chs, iil-iv. 
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procbimng independence. On Au^t 6, this go%crnmcDt peunoned 
foreign powers for rccogmuon of us belligerent status and for indcpcnd 
ence m the Philippines.^ A week later, afttr the newly arrival Amen 
can uoops had occupied lines which Aguinaldo’s insurgents had thrown 
about the city, hfanila capitulated to the iVmcncan forces This oc- 
curred only a few hours after a protocol of peace had been signed af 
Washington by the United States and Spain, August 12, 1893 (August 
15, 530 Aa^I Manila unac) 

THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF VICTORY 
From May I, ISJS, the date of Dewey’s naval victory, until Februarj 
6 1899, when the Senate ratified the Treaty of Pat» by a margin of 
only two votes, the government and the people of the United States 
were embarrassed by an unforeseen naval victory which had given them 
a tropical archipelago and some six or seven milhon little brown wardfc 
At first the experience was intoxicating When the news came of 
Dew ey s triumph, 

the country went wild wuh exotement 'Dewey Days' were celebrated in 
the principal ernes Streets were renamed (or Dewey Young women 
wore Dewey sailor hats, sipped Dewey rociiaiU, chewed Dewey Che^/ 
les —a new brand of gum— and wrote kuen on Dewey blue' suuonery 
Men smoked cigars made of Sampson [Havana] filler and Dewey [MaoiU] 
wrappers while those who wctc so mclmed resorted to the corner saloon 
and called for Dewey brand whiskey Meanwhile the President noufied 
Congress that 'At this uosurpassed achievement the great heart of out 
nation throbs not with boasting or with greed of cont^uest, but with deep 
gratitude that this triumph has come m a just cause, . . .*** ' 

When this tumult and shouting had subsided somewhat the country 
was faced with the serious prc^lcm of what to do with these Oriental 
fruits of victory 

THE emergence OF A POLICY - 
Apy uncertainty in the original intent of Roosevelt and other Sup- 
porters of a policy of expansion was swept away by Dewey’s victory 
The expansionists now wanted aimeauuion of all the Philippines. 
V/htle R oosevelt led his Rough Riders to Cuba m late May, Senator 

“Milcolm TlcGoifTunc,ilol$ttPU,ppuieiiU»di 117 128 '' 

H R. Lynn The Ceaeiti of PUippne Policy (Uxinztoo. 1935) lO 
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THE PIIOTOLOL OF PEACE 

The Protocol ol Peace,'* draw n up hy McKinley’s cabinet and signed 
with Spam, August 12, was diplomaucally vague concerning the future 
status of the islands, though it furcshadtnveti occupation of at least part 
of them It stated (Article 3) that* 

The United States w ill occupy and hold the'city, bay, and harbor of Manila 
pending ihe conclusion of a treaty o£ |tcac« which shall determine the control, 
disposition, and goseromentof the Philippines. 

t 

The implicauons of the Protocol were soon reflected in the appointment 
by McKifiley of a peace commission dominated by cxpansiorusts. 
Whitelaw Reid, and Senaiors Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota and 
William P Frje of Maine vvcrc definite for annexauon. Judge William 
R Day, who gave up the State Dcparimcnc to be on the commission, 
was unceruin. Senator George Gray of Delaw are opfx>sed annexation 
to the lasL While the commissioners sailed toward Pans, John Hay 
was crossing from the London cmliassy to become Secretary of State, 
and to be one of (he decisive influences on McKinley's final decision 
(October 26) ‘The cession must be of the whole arch'pclago or none.'’ 

THE TREATY OF PARIS** 

The Treaty of Pans was not signed until December 10, 1S9S, for 
Spain’s op^iosition to relinquishment of the Philippines was persistent 
and bitter The Spanish commissioners had not been slow to point out 
that in thcir Mcw the United States could not claim the Phibppines by 
right of conquest since Manila had been captured several hours aftci 
the Signing of the Protocol of Peace Thus the Treaty, which set up 
American sovereignty in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam, and 
provided for Spam’s withdrawal from Cuba, also stipulated that the 
United States pay Spam $20,000,00(1 

One more hurdle remained ratification of the Treaty by the Senate 
This w as secured February 6 , 1899, by the dangerously narrow margin 
of two votes It was preceded by some of the most dramatic debates m 
the Senate, in the press, and on the public platform The argument, 
centered pnmarily on the Philippines, In Congress the opposition to 
expansion and imperialism was led by Senator Hoar (Rcprescntalivr 

“Text pnnlnl ui Fofbex, Tht Fkiifpia* H, 425 426 
Text o! the Treaty « pnnietl in Oiaile* B EH.olt, The rhUppuei to the tni <r 
the CommucioH goternmcBt (Indianapclu, 1917), t79 tS) 
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from Massachusetts). His eloquence opposing- imperialism*^ failed 
to curb the popular enthusiasm for empire either within or outside 
Congress. Even then the result was in doubt until news of the out- 
break of the Filipino insurrection against American control (February 
4) raised the issue of national honor and strengthened the hands of the 
annexationists. Certainly one of the most momentous decisions of 
American history had been made. The United States had acquired a 
dependency — a dependency which was already in armed revolt against 
its new master. Truly, this country was entering the arena of world 
politics the hard way. She had fought a war to free Cuba; she had won 
a distant archipelago whose people did not welcome her. For the Fili- 
pino patriot, it was a case of a new master for an old. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The McKinley administration took prompt action in assuming its 
new responsibilities in the Philippines. An American military govern- 
ment of occupation was insdtuted immediately after the fall of Manila.*® 
Local civil authorities were soon functioning under American military 
supervision in Manila and Cavite. Meanwlrile, in January, 1899, before 
ratificatiorf of the Treaty of Paris, McKinley appointed a commission 
of investigation headed by Dr. J. G. Schurman of Cornell University. 
The preliminary and final reports of this commission submitted to the 
President in November, 1899, and January, 1900, respectively (in pub- 
lished form the report filled four large volumes), were a comprehensive 
and, on the whole, accurate picture of the Philippine problem.®® While 
in the islands, the commission attempted to make clear “the liberal, 
friendly, and beneficent attitude of the United States” coupled with the 
fiat that its “supremacy . . . must and will be enforced.” Back in 
Washington, it recommended a territorial form of government since 
"the Filipinos are wholly unprepared for independence, and if independ- 
ence were given to them they could not maintain it.” Acting on the 
report, McKinley now took steps, through appointment of the second, 
or Taft, Commission, to provide a government in which there should be 
a gradual swing to civilian in place of military government. In addi- 

Cangresilonal Record, 31: 6661 (July 5, 1898). 

“ Sec Charles B. Elliott, The Philippines: to the end oj the military regime (Indian.iDo- 
iis,'I916). 

’■“Sec Onited States Philippine Commission Annual Reports, Washington: Report for 
1900 (Schurman Commission) in d vols.; 1901, 2 vols.; 1902, 2 vois.; 1902, 3 vols.; 
lOOd, 3 vols.; 1905, 4 vols.; 1906, 3 vols.; 1907, 3 vols.; 1908, 2 vols., and appendix; 
1909-16, 1 vol. annually. 
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UoD to Wilbam Howard Taft, as lU president, the second commission, a 
truly distinguished body, included General Luke E. Wright of Tea 
nessce a gncious Southern gentleman, learned m the law, Henry C. Idi 
from \e\v England s%ho bad been chief justice in Samoa, Dean C. 
Worcesicr who had served with the first commission, and Bernard 
Moses of the Umversitv of California, a mature student of history and 
economics. 

MANILA IN THE SUMMER OF 1900 
The Manila which awaited the arrival of the Taft Commission in 
June 1900 was not the tropical paradise that many Americans im 
agined In some secuons houses were crowded together with no space 
for streets or even alleys The wretched dwellers crept through hu 
man excrement under one another s houses to reach their own Sik 
or eight persons lived in rooms not large enough for one. Throughout 
the islands, save for the anusyuaied and polluted Spanish water system, 
there was not a reservoir, not a pipe hne, and not an artesian well" 
Plague was in every alley of Manila, the morgue was filled with STCtuns 
of cholera smallpox was killing forty thousand annually, tuberculosis, 
fifty thousand every second child died before it was a year old Indeed, 
the Philippines had the unenviable duunaion of having the highest 
infant mnreahty rate m the world '' * 

The reception of the Commission unlike ihe climate at hfanila, was 
distintilv chilly A month before lU arrival. General Arthur Mac 
Arthur who had been at Manila since ISW, had been made military 
governor He was absorbed in the task of putting down the msurrcc 
non. As a professional sold er, he saw the complex question of the 
Philippines as a simple matter of crushing the insurgents with nftc and 
bajonct and then enforcing law and order by nuluary discipline. He 
resented the arrival of a civilian comrrussiou which was soon to take 
over all leg slativc authority, including control of appropriations®^ 

B/VSES OF AMERICAN POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
In these unfavorable and discouraging arcumstanccs the Commission 
began Its worL Many minds had contributed to the Instructions which 
the Commission was required ta apply Judge ide was rc'sponsible for 
keepmg appropnations out of the hands of the army, and thus for curb- 
ing ihe miJitansis In the the Instructions wxre the work of the 

loaner, cunDaeti>i't04x$trf{'>^yoit 1936) 38 39 ' 

1933*) 'ww Tom of WMUiam HoH-ard Tafi (2 volt., New Yoit. 
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Secretary of War, Eiihu Root, ‘and Taft, President of.the Commission. 
On questions of fundamental, immediate concern, the policy was deft- 
nite, even arbitrary. In the Philippines tire United States was supreme. 
No promise of independence was to be given.^“ With the exception of 
trial by jury and the right to bear a^ms, the Filipino was to enjoy all the 
guarantees of the American Bill of Rights. From this point the policy 
was subject to broad interpretation. The Filipino was to be given the 
greatest possible influence and participation in government for which 
his education and increasing experience would fit him. Americans to- 
^ day may take pride in the words of the Instructions which reminded 
the'Commission chat the system of government which it was to build 
in the islands was 

I ' A 

. . . designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of our theoretical 
views, but for the happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to conform to 
their customs, their habits, and even to their prejudices, to the fullest extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just 
and effective government.®'* ^ 

Where, however, local customs interfered with “the rule of law and the 
maintenance of individual freedom,” custom must give way. < 

-THE BEGINNINqS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

The second Philippine commission carried out its instructions with 
vigor and, on' the whole, ^vith tact. The period of transition from a 
military to a full civil administration remained complicated by the fact 
drat the military governor retained the executive power until July 4, 
1901, when Taft became the first civil governor. Taft’s appointment 
was a victory not only for himself but also for the American principle 
that civil government shoujd be established as rapidly as possible. 
From his arrival in Manila, Taft had held that the army was a necessary 
evil but not an agent to encourage the establishment of a well-ordered 
civil government. Actually, long before July, 1901, the major task of 
die army, suppression of the insurrection, had been completed in ail save 

“For many years, after Dewey had assisted Agumaldo's return to Manila, there was 
_ bitter debate on the question: Did the United States promise independence to the Philip- 
pines at this tunc? The answer would seem to be "that the United States by properly 
accredited agents made no promises of mdcpcndcncc, but that the acaons of certain 
Americans led tlic Revolutionists to draw inferences, exaggerated by tlieir hopes." ’ Mal- 
colm, The Government of the Philippine Islands, I2I-I22. Sec also Dean C. \Vorccstcr, 
The Philippines Past and Piesent (new ed., New York, 1930), ch. ii. 

“Text printed in Worcester, iT/ie Philippines, 792-798. 
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remote districts Aguinaldo had beea captured by General Funston s 
forces on March H, and on April 19 he took the oath o£ allegiance to 
the United States The way had thus been paved for the rapid exten 
Sion of local avil government. 

FILIPINOS INCLUDED IN COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
Firm ID Its conviction that for decades the Filipinos would be inca 
pablc of self government, and that independence was not to be thought 
of the Taft Commission was equally determined to avoid the charge 
that a handful of Americans were running the islands without consult 
mg their little brown brothers Accordin^y, to the American member 
ship of the Commission ivcre added three Filipinos of wealth who were 
not adoveates of independence Benico Lcgarda, Jose R dc Luzunaga, 
and T H Pardo de Tavera Lcgarda and dc Tavera were among the 
organizers of the native Federal Party, which favored peace, allegiance 
to the United States and eventual admission to the Union as a state 
The inclusion of Fihpinos on the Commission was by no means wel 
come to all Amcricaos, but Taft, as governor, was less concerned with 
exploitation of the materiat resources of the islands than with under 
standing the character and potenuaUticsof the Fibpmos. He was quick 
to note that they were proud sensitive, and resentful of any suggestion 
that iheir race was inferior While there was a tendency for some 
Americans to regard the Filipinos as “tuggers,” ®* there was no color line 
in the Philippine policy of the Commission It maintained a paternal, 
if not always a democratic, atuiude toward the Pihpino, an attitude 
which Taft liked lo express m the phrase ’our little brown brothers." 
This made no appeal cither to MacAithur s staff or to the rank and fUc 
of the Americaa army of occupation Soldiers of this young army of 
impcnahsm sang with gusto a refrain which ended 

He may be a brother of WiHum H Taft, 

But he am i no friend of mine! 

THE PERIOD OF THE TAFT POLICY 
The admiiustrabon of the United States m the Philippines from 1901 
to 1913 may best be described as the period of the Taft policy Taft as 
Civil Governor, then as Secretary of War, and finally as President gave 
direction and continuity to these years The Taft slogan, "The Philip 

“PnnKto TkeUUt i 7 n €i of W Uam ttowird Tall 1 174 

Mn. \S lUlim Howitd T»{u RretJUd on$ oj FtJt Yeart (New York, 1917) 125 
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pines for the FiiipinoSj” was applied as a political doctrine with the 
utmost caution. By 1907, however, Filipino political aspirations were 
given some recognition with the election of the first Philippine As- 
sembly which, as the lower house, was to share the legislative power 
with the Commission. Since the governor-general (previously the civil 
governor) did not possess the poiver of veto, the principal check on legis- 
lation rested in the power of Congress to nullify. Taft described the po- 
litical development of the whole period when he said that it was a proc- 
ess of making a paternal government less paternal.^“ 

THE IvIATERIAL AND CULTURAL ADVANCE 

The years of the Taft policy brought some material and cultural ad- 
vances to the Philippines. The revival and growth of trade and indus- 
try were revealed in the revenues of the insular government. Courts 
were established applying a new code of civil procedure over which 
presided judges summoned from the United States. Taft had described 
justice as he first found it in the native courts by saying that it “stinks 
to Heaven.” While Dr. Victor G. Heiser was commissioner of public 
health, the death rate from all causes was reduced from 27A6 per 1,000 
in 1905, to 1832 per 1,000 in 1913. After long negotiations with the 
Vatican, the vexed problem of the friar lands was only partially settled 
in December, 1903, when the Philippine government purchased most of 
them for the generous price of $7,239,000. Substantial beginnings were 
made in the field of public education, replacing the inadequate system 
of monastic control which had prevailed in Spanish days. English was 
made the basic language of primary instruction.®^ 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THE PHILIPPINES 

The relationship of the American people to American policy in the 
Philippines, 1898-1913, has not yet received definitive treatment by the 
historian. Nevertheless, some features of the story are reasonably clear. 
To summarize, its origins are to be found in the ambitions of the small 
but articulate Roosevelt-Lodge group to direct the United States toward 
colonial empire and sea-power.®® McKinley’s government, the Con- 
gress, and the American people, all engaged in fighting a war to free 

“Roosevelt as President described the program as one "of changing a government of 
Americans assisted by Filipinos into a government of Filipinos assisted by Americans. 

. . Forbes, T/ie Philippine Islands, I, 139, 

^ For eMcnsive discussions of Pliilippine progress in these years see: Forbes, The ' 
Philippine Islands; Worcester, The Philtppipes Past and Present; and David P. Earroivs, 
History of the Philippines (rev. ed., Yonkers-on-3^li]?on, 1925). 

Griswold, Far Eastern Policy, 3d. 
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Cuba, had no interest in and Iiitle koowkdgc of these ambitions until 
Dciieys victory revealed new vistas m Manifest Destiny Even then 
the popular enthusiasm barely earned the treaty of annexation through 
a divided Senate, and in later years hlcKinley felt it necessary to place 
responsibility for annexation on Divine Providence®* Perhaps be 
might better have attributed it to his desire to follow the popular clamor 
Thus the Philippines were takcn> not in pursuit of a well established 
national policy biU because “the march o£ events rules and overrules 
human action ■Nevertheless the issue of empire was not yet settled 
Though ami imperialism was the slogan of the Democrats m the prcsi 
dential campaign of 1900 the sweeping victory of the Republicans was 
not a mandate on impcriahmi, for the campaign was a confusion of 
many issues.*® 

UNVVNSWERED QUESTIONS 

At the outbreak of the Spanish American War no idea was more re- 
mote from the mind of the American people than the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands What is more, after the decision to retain the 
islands was made, American public opinion developed very Utile inter 
est in a philosophy of empire and very little understanding of its new 
respopsibilicies in colonial adminisuanon The task of planning and 
administering the government which we gave to the Philippines was 
the essence of paternalism Its success, however, was not due to any 
magic in the ideology of paternalism, but rather to the character of Taft 
himself It was his capacity and his personality that made paternalism / 
work His policy bridged a wide and deep chasm between the proud, 
sensitive, resentful, pobtically immature Fihpmo and an American puh- 


The Preiident «xpl»io*d to a ptoip o( Method tu “The ttuih a I dido t want the 
Plalippines and nheo they came to tu as a tjft (loni the gods I d d not know what to do 
ahout them I walked the Boor ot the White House night alter night unol 

midnight and I am not ajiamed to tell you geniletncn that I went down on my knees 
and played Mimghty God lot light and guidaooe mofe than one msht.*' 

“And one night late it came to me th s way — 1 don t know how it was, but it came- 
(I) that WE could not giee theni back to Spam — that would he cowardly and dishonor 
able (2) that we could not turn them oter to Fiance or Gertnany— our commeraal rwals 
in the Orient — that would be bad buHOess and disciediiable, (3y that we could not lease 
them to themselves — they were unfit for sell ps'enuneot— and they would soon have 
Marchy and misrule over there worse «lia»i Spa n« wast and (I) that there waa nothing 
left for us to do but to take than all and to educate the Fibpinos. and Uplift and 
oviize and Cinstiamze them, and by Cods grace do the very best we could by them 
f^***?* men for whom Camst also drt “ The Cknstua AJ^oealf^ Jvu U 

, ^ Bailey "Was the Election of 1900 a Mandate on Imperialism? Uofun^J* 

Faffiy Hutmal Renew XJOV (W371, M 52 
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Chapter 16 


THE OPEN DOOR AND THE INTEGRITY 

OF china' 1890-1905 

W E HAVE seen (Chapeer H) how the SjnoJapancse War, 18^- 
95, precipitated a tram ot events, rcsultios> m 1896-93, tn a mo\c 
mcni threatening the partition of China This mo%cment, against 
which the^spincless Vlanchu govcnunciU seemed helpless, had, by 1899, 
reduced strategic areas in China to a scmi-colonial status. For example, 
Tsingtao, under lease, had become a German aty protected by a Gcr 
man squadron, the Chinese derived such consolation as they might from 
the fact that sosereignty m the absuact was rcscr\cd to Peking Bqfond 
Tsiogtao throughoQt populous Shantung province, the birthplace of 
Confucius and thus China's Holy Land, Guman capital had acquued 
a practical monopoly m railroad and imrung development. The stage 
was thus set m China for an era of special monopobsuc privilege for 
German apital in Shantung for Russian capital in Manchuna, for fint* 
tsh apital m the Yangtze Valley, and for French apital m the areas 
bordering IndoChina 

This stale of affairs, whereby large areas of China had fallen into a 
sort of industrial investment servitude to ihc,grat powers of Europe, 
would not have come about but for the inability of Peking to protat its 
territory and to enjoy the respect that power lnv^te5. < In reality Peking . 
was not only woak, it was growing weake r There vvas no mtcUigeut 
.^leadership in China's capital, and popular discontent amorjg the masses 
suggested that the dynasty had loa Mandate of Heav cn, and that the 
foreigner with his lascholds, his railways^^nUTus Christianity was not 
looked upon by the Chinese people as an adequate subsutute for Heav- 
en’s favor ^ After 1898 the pohtical and military impotence of Peking 
and the lack of a national consaousness m the Chinese people served 
as Constant invitations to the great powers in their quest and rivalry for 
markets which could be contrrdled pohtically Thus, once the first steps 
had been taken m 1897 98 to cut the Ounese melon, once the leaseholds 

‘for background manjfcitauon* ol [nhtical wcakneu, ann-djiusnc, and ana fotogn 
leacnooa tet Paul IL Clyde, Unnei XIatra Policy tooMri C&na (Durham I9t0). cb. s*!*- 
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and spheres had been acquired, the powers were under the temptation to 
cut deeper — to make “spheres” into protectorates, and protectorates into 
annexationsr This threat to China’s sovereign existence was, it should 
be remembered, an important by-product not only of China’s weakness 
but also of tliat intense European iniperialistic rivalry which was to re- 
sult finally in the World War of 1914. 

y During the years 1899 to 1905, which are to be reviewed in this chap- 
ter, China, politically helpless, played a confused, passive role in her 
vain efforts to resist the pressure of the powers. A ^ort of pplidcal foot- 
ball^he was kicked about by the contending powers, restrained only by 
their own mutual jealousies. The period is dominated by a series of 
^riking historical events, all intimately related to one central problem; 
“Was China to be a sovereign, independent state In noting the an- 
swer which the posvers gave to this question in the years 1899-1905 we 
I shall discuss: 1) the enunciation of an open door policy jor commerce; 
',2) the t^eat to China’s territorial integrity arising from the Boxer trou- 
bles; 3) the new far eastern balance of power created by the Anglo- 
|a_panese Alliance, 1902; and 4) implications of the Russo-Japanese War. 

1. THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 

The major interest of the powers in China during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as we are aware, was in the main commercial. After the first 
treaty settlement of 1842-44, these commercial interests were pursued by 
the various powers withlrf the limitations imposed by the most-iavticgcl- 
nation clause contained in all the treaties." Commercial privileges or 
concisions extended by China to one power were thus automatically 
enjoyed by all. As a result, the principle of equal commercial oppor- 
tunity was maintained with a fair measure of support from all the pow- 
ers, and in particular from the United States and Great Britain.^ When 
in the winter of 1897-98 Germany and Russia launched the scramble for 
nav al leaseholds and spheres of influenc^. the British at firE Lo pposed the 
idea. They were. confident that a frefe~and open market for British 
■ commerce and capital was the best guarantee of their continued eco- 
nomic supremacy in China. Realizing, however, that it could not hope 
for success by playing a lone hand, the British government appealed 

"For texts of the most-favored-nation clause in the various 'ninctcenth-ccntur)' treaties, 
see China, The Maritime Customs, Treaties, Conventtons, etc. between China, and Foreign 
States (2 vols, 2nd cd., Shanghai, 1917). 

this respect Amencan policy had been consistent since IS-IS, when Webster wrote 
the first instructions to Cushing. Clyde, United Stales Policy toivaid China, ch. id. 
The background of the Bnush attitude is given in Lord Charles Beresford, The Sreaiiiip 
of China (New York, 1899). 
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i n the Unicgd States in March, 18 98, and again m januat) , 1899, for some 
form of |OJn£ acrion lo mainmn ihc open door"* Neither President 
McKinlcv nor Secretary of State John Slicrman was disposed to act on 
ihc British sugeesuon Neither possessed any deep understanding of 
previous American policy m China, and anyway American eyes were 
turned toward Cuba, not Kiaochqw or Port Arthur Accordingly, 
Britain as ue hate seen, went into tltc business of leaseholds (Ko'^oon 
extension and \^ci hai wci) and spheres of influence (Yangtze Valley) 
on 1 niasnificent scale 

THL REMV \L OF AMERICAN POLICY 
One mat well ask why any administration could be so unresponsive 
to the call of histone American no! cv The principle of most favorol 
nation treatment was as old as American independence itself and had 
been applied m European as well as in far eastern treaties The Sute 
Department had been advised repeatedly by Ambassador John Hay m 
London and Minister Charles Denby m Peking that the leaseholds and 
the spheres threatened not only ei^ual opportunity m commerce but the 
territorial and pohucal uuegiiiy of China as w ell ^ 

Only on the basis of a number of factors can we explain our'cpsdj' 
mistake of 1S93 in fading to defend the principle of equal opportunity 
Pnnapal among these were 11 Shermans mcomr-eience i n diplomacy 
and his fear of being used by the Uniish, 2) the preoccupation of gov ' 
ernmem and people with Cuba and the war, and finally, d) the fact that 
the material American conimcfoal stake in China was smafJ— hartUr 
two jtcrccDi of the total United States foreign uade. 

Slowly, and with hesitant steps, the American government moved to 
reassert its interests and its histone jwlicy in China In the winter of 
lS9'k99 Lord Charles Beresford, rcturaing to England from China, 
aroused his American friends wnh a picture o£ China preserved fay an 
Anglo-American open door policy The idea filted well into the new 
and larger concepts a^qiunal by Amencaa business men after Deweys 
vnciory of May 189S, at Mamla Bay * The reasonableness of the picture 
depended on preserving China as a free market. The American ^v 
ernment began to react to the pressure of these ideas m the early fall and 
wmtet of 1898 The Anglophile John Hay was now secretary of state. 
McKinley told the Pan^cace Cdnanussion (September 16) and the 

‘The rd-tioe conespofidenie u ticated ui A. 1.. P Dermis JJftnturrs la Anrnaia 
DfionjO'iSS6J906(>.ew'ioil,X92i) eh. tui. wilh documenn 
^Dennis ,n Imenatn O Hamaty 19$ 202 205 

SeeluUusW Ptatt Eip*»«o«<i»o/ raM (Balumore 1936) 2 8 
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Congress (December 5) that the sale of American products in China 
coflld not be prejudiced by exclusive treatment. But the President was 
still uncertain of his course, for the second British overture for joint 
action on the open door was rebuffed in January, 1899, despite the fact 
i that more than 1,000 American missionaries in China were at one with 
'American business in wanting now a “strong” policy from Washington. 

In the late summer of 1899 an American policy finally emerged. It 
was a directproduct of British initiative.^*^ The principal details may be 
told bnefiy. During the early summer, A. R Hippisley, an English- 
man, and an official of the Chinese Customs Service, renewed m Wash- 
ington his old friendship with W. W. Rockhill, who had seen much 
diplomatic service in Asia, and was now Hay’s chief adviser on far east- 
ern affairs. Hippisley’s views on the open door were given to Rockhill 
in a memorandum dated August 17. Rockhill, having revised and ex- 
panded the document, presented it for the approval of McKinley and 
> Hay, August 28. On September 6, Secretary Hay, drawing heavily on 
jRockhiirs draft, sent his now famous open door notes to Great Britain, 
Germany, and Russia.’^ 

. NATURE OF THE HAY OPEN DOOR NOTES 

What, then, was the character of the policy set forth in Hay’s notes 
r to the powers Specifically, the notes asked for equal commercial 
opportunity within the spheres of influence. The spheres, it would 
seem, to use Rockhill’s words, were accepted “as e.xisting facts” about 
which the United States could do nothing. Therefore the notes care- 
fully avoided any mention of those foundadon stones on which the , 
spheres rested — preference and monopoly in raining and railroad conces- 
sions and capital investment. Each power addressed was also asked 
to adhere to certain stipulations® whereby equal commercial opportunity 
might be maintained, and to co-operate with the United Slates in secur- 
ing the adherence of other powers. 

The replies addressed to Hay by the pow ers were carefully qualified: 
so me were evasive : and one, Russia’s, virtually rejected the whole idea of 
equjl opportunity. Most of the powers professed' great enthusiasm for 

’Similar though not identical notes went to Japan {Nov. 13), to Italy (Nov. 17), and 
to France (Nov. 21). The most exhaustive treatment of the enunciation of the open 
door policy is A, Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New 
York, 1938), ch. ii; texts of tlie Hippisley memorandum, Rockhill memorandum, and 
drafts of the final notes are in Griswold, 475-300. 

’Each power widim its sphere was asked: I) not to interfere with tlic treaty ports; 

2) not to impede equitable admimstranon of the Chinese Customs tariff; and 3) not to 
charge discnmmatory railroad rates or harbor dues. ( 
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ihc “pnnciplc ’ of the open door, birt c\en Great Bnum’s^acccptarvcc 
w as made dependent “on sirtular assent" by the other powers To 
this disheartening result, Hay resorted tn tfie game nf.iatrjrutinna l 
He announced, March 20, 1900^ iliat he regarded the replies as 
‘ final and dcfimiuc '*/The phrase fooled nobody except perhaps the 
American people, whicl* uas left with ihc impression that its govern' 
mem bad \son a hnlhani diplomatic victory over predatory powers in 
Qiina. Actually, the United Stales had not done so It had rcajSrmcd 
Its adherence to a basic principle, equal commercial opportunity It 
had attempted also to secure the adbeiencc of other powers. It had 
failed to get unqualified acceptance of tbc principle, and it had faded to 
attack the basic pro blem— the spheres n( influence . The phrase “sphere 
of influence” was merely a convenient bbei meaning special privilege in 
mining, railroad construction, and invcument. So long as the spheres 
remained m a pohucally enfeebled China Uicrc could be small hope for 
equal commercial opporiutuiy This was no secret to Hay or llockhiU, 
but they also knew that the American people were neither willing nor 
prepared to seek dcstrucuon of the spheres by force. In reality the two 
United States policies of isobuon on tbe one hand and the open door 
m CHina on the other were incompatible, since the latter could only be 
made elTecuve if diplomacy were supported by action. Ametican policy 
and diplomacy toward China at the turn of the iwenucih century reads, 
as will be seen, like a preview of policy and diplomacy there from 19il 
to 19-11 

I THE BOXER MOVEMENT AND CHINA’S INTEGRITY 

It IS not bcluihng the Hay policy of 1^9 to say that it was inadequate 
to protect either immediate American commercial interests or the his- 
tone American principle of cq^l opjiojmnity. One need only recall 
that “m the Far East the powers wctc dcaling with the fate of an empire 
of upward of three hundred million suuU and no less than five major 
states were dispuung the spoils' This was not the sort of thing to 
be arrested by polite diplomatic notes The spheres were still there. 
These spheres were designed to give pieferctitial treatment in railroad, 
mining, and investment concessions Tbc quesuon was How could 
even Hay’s modest request for equal commercial ircauncnt be honored 
against such a background? ** 

*Uniltd Suies, Fortigyt HriaMaj IS99, M2 

L. Unea, TAc D,f/aaaey cf tmprTiaUim tNew York. 1935), It, 617 
It u Linger, conclusion that lt> thi poutt the etfotu o£ Hay, ihtn, had no pnicoc** 
beanos OB tte s.tuauon »s it Wa « the lutB of the century II, 6Sg Tjlcr DcudMC 
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RUSSIA OCCUPIES MANCHURIA 
Meanwhile, in Manchuria, the Boxers attacked the C hinese Ea steta 
Railway, forced the Russians out of Mukden, and Tsitsibar, aiid”l3id 
siege to the Russun sccuon of Harbin This dcsclopincnt was not en- 
tirely unwelcome to some members of the Russian government. Gen- 
eral Kuropaikin, the Minister of War, had greeted news of the Boxer 
outbreak with the exclamation ' This will give us an excuse for seizing 
Manchuria Count Wutc wanted only “peaceful penetration," but 
the Boxer aiiocks were an invitation to Kuropallya’s soldiers. By 
October, 1%0 Russia was in complete military control of Manchuna. 
This was the same Russia that less than a year earlier had turned down 
Hay s oiiTQ door proposals. It now appeared that Russia intended to 
convert her Manchurian sphere into a Russian province. The threat 
was not onlv to equal commercial opportunity but also to China’sjerri' 
tonal integrity 

UNITED STATES POLICY DURING 1900 
During the first half of 1900, Edwin H. Conger, American Minister 
at Pekuig, while constantly warning his government of the chaoi m 
North China, co-operated with bu diplomaric colleagues in joint rep- 
resentations and protests to the Chinese government. This was in line 
With the Hav notes-of IS^ which had mviicd the powers to resume the 
scxalled co-operause policy rciiumsctnt ol Bur ^gam e. Yet between 
March and June, 1900, the Dei>arUnem of StaicT^crsed itself, rcpudi 
ated die idea of cooperauon, and told Conger that his country would 
act ‘ singly and without the cooperation d other powers." Seemingly 
there was little appreciation m Washington of what was happening m 
China On the eve of the attacks on the Peking legations, RockhiU was 
tcUmg Hay that die Boxer movement was not likely to “cause any sen 
ous complications." Following this, the Department, lU course stiU 
unprcdiaable, effected another partial about face, informing Conger 
that he now might act “concmtenilj" wuh other powers “if necessity 
anses " ‘ ^ 

Nevertheless, the pressure of events in China was forcing Hay toward 
another and more fundamental enunciation of American policy. Tfic 
Secretary knew that some of the powers, Russia and Gerrnany in par- 
ticular, were willing to use the Boxer troubles to enlarge their spheres of 

“ l.angcr, T he Dtf}onafy of ImpenJum B, 6P5 ' 

“Dennit. Ai^eotura x« Ammeui 0,pU>mMci 2J&.221). GmwoM, far BuWW 
oliht VnucJ Slates 79 60 
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influence and, if possible, to gain further pplitical^ontrol in them. 
Diplomatic wrangles over organization of the international relief ex- 
pedition were already revealing how tense was the rivalry. While, 
therefore, on June 10, Hay instructed Conger that 

we have no policy in CHina except to protect with energy American interests. 



he informed the powers by circular note, July 3, that the United States 
aimed x > ' 

. . to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace 

to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all 
rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and international law, and ; 
safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire.^® 

This principle of China's territorial integrity was not new in the 
language of American policy. It had been expressed by Humphrey 
Marshall in 1853, and by Anson Burlingame in 1862,^° It had been 
absent from, if not repudiated by, the Hay policy of 1899, which tacitly 
acknowledged the reality of leaseholds and spSeresr”'Now in July, 1900, 
it was revived in a new and stronger form. Hay invited not only “re- 
spect” for China's integrity but also suggested “a collective guarantee” 
by the powers — a guarantee which was not fordreoming since, with the 
exception of Great Britain, none of the powers even replied to the July 
circular. 

Yet the important point is that in late 1900 the threatened partition 
of China was again arrested temporarily. Why wa^ this. The note- 
writing of Hay probably had some psychological effect, but it docs not- 
appear to have -been the determining factor. This factor again was, the 
rivalry, the mutual jetilousy of the powers, and their retreat from the co- 
operative policy to bilateral negotiations. England and Japan were 
slowly drawing together to stop Russia in Manchuria and in the Middle 
East. Germany’s equivocal posifi6n*in~Shantung between Russia and 
England had, to be sure, resulted on October 16, 1900,“- in an Anglo- 
German agreement favoring the open door and fhe integrity of China, 
but this was an innocuous affair. John Hay referred to it as^ hottible 
praai^ JG^rman] joke on England.” He failed, it would seem, to 

“Lfmtccl States, Foreign Relations, 1900, 299. 

See Clyde, United Stales Policy toward China, 24, 60, 

■"Text of the Anglo-German agreement m MacMuiray, Treaties, I, 263. 
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realize that i£ this were so, u was an equally horrible loke upon hiniscif 
and everything he had been aticmi^ng to do jn China la'a word, 
there was no conversion of the powers to the idea of China s wtegnty 
rhe business o£ melon-cutung was stopped temporarily because each of 
the potential aggressors, fearful of the debacle that would follow, hcsi 
rated to make the hrst rhovc Then ironically, in the midst of this lull 
Hay himself loincd the concession homers In December, 19^ , under 
pressure trom the American Navy, he sought a naval coaling station at 
Samsah Inlet, north of Toochow on the coast of FuV^n province. 
Japan when consulted blocked the move, reminding Hay, presumably 
with some delight, of his own recent efforts to preserve the terniorial 
integrity of China-* The incident did not strengthen m subsequent 
years die moral influence of the United States m ilic Far East." 

THE BOXER PROTOCOL SEl>TEMBER, 1901 
The final settlement of ihc Boxer troubles as set forth in the Peace 
Protocol of September, l‘)01, was adiievcd only hfter prolonged and m 
volvcd negotiations The jealousies of the powers being as they w«e, 
It was with the utmost difficulty that agreement was ai length reached 
on the kind and degree of punishment China should suffer. 

During the advance of the international relief e\]vedition on Peking 
there was relative harmony for the plight of the besieged foreigners in 
the capital was desperate The mictnaiional relief army w as one of the 
most remarkable ever assembled 8,000 Japanese, 4,500 Russians, 5,000 
British 2500 Americans and 800 French Available German troops 
were held back to protect Riaochovv and the coast The honor of com 
manding the allied forces had been given, to please the Kaiser, to Field 
Marshal Count von Waldcrsee, vvho, perhaps fortunatcly,'did not arrive 
until after Peking was in alhed hands** This was a severe blow to 
German imperialistic pride The Katscr, who was somewhat rabid ofl 
the subject of the yellow penk had instructed his troops “to give no 
quarter and take no pnsoiKrs,” and was now forced to see the glory of 
leadershi p go to General Lincvich, the Russian commander*^ The 
“Hay coDsulted Japan because ibe latttr resaaded the province ot FuUcn oppos" 
Formosa as a Japanese sphere o£ snflucnce The Chinese Foreign Office la response to » 
Japanese note had pledged iiwlf April 26 1891, nevet to cede or lease" any part of the 
province (MacMurray Treanej 1 126) Hayt efion to secure Samsah was not made 
public unul 24 years after the event (Umted States, fomen KeUiions 192/ 111 H51 
The Navy again urged the projert on Hay la December, 1901, and m May 1902 (Gris- 
wold For Ecrlen, Policy of the Un led Sutes 83 84 Al&ed Vagls. DeulichlanJ i ni die 
I erne g/f<j Sruu/ra rn *r IPrf/polui^ 12 veil New York 1935) l(, 1096-97 1134 35) 
“aements The Boxer Reheltm, 135 136 
*'Langcr Diplomacy of Impmelaa U 699 "00 
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tension was increased during the autumn and winter of 1900-1901, when 
the powers became convinced that, Russia was preparing to control not 
only Manchuria but also the metropolitan province of Chihli. This led 
to all manner of attempts by die powers for additional concessions. Irt 
I these unhappy circumstances, suggesting anoxher .partition of the em- 
, gire, the,Bo^ Protocol was concluded, September 7, 19 01.~^ " 

’ The t erm s were severe and humiliating. ' The wisdom of the settle- 
ment has often been called in question. From the standpoint of the 
powers it could be argued diat Peking’s responsibility was great. The 
Manchu government had regarded itself as at war and therefore must 
now pay die price of its defeat and its treachery. The terms therefore 
were dictated against a background of punidve expeditions against 
many localides where foreigners had been attacked, and allied troops 
occupied the Imperial City within Peking itself."® 

I In the long view the Boxer uprising was to exert a profound influ- 
!ence upon China’s political future. It hastened the end of the Manchu 
dynasty and the creation of the Republic. In this respect it was a dy- 
namic step in the progress of China’s revolution. To be sure, the Box- 
ers were inspired by little more than a “blind and ignorant patriodsm,’’ 
while their patron and defender, Yii Hsien, the Manchu governor of 
Shantung, was distinguished by nothing save a “policy of blind re- 
acdon.” The Bo.xers had no constructive program of reform to offer. 
They merely attributed China’s ills to the “foreign devils” who must 
be destroyed along with their machines and inventions, “their strange 
,and intolerant religion, their insufferable airs of superiority.”'® ^Yet 
iwith all its weakness, its lack of constructive program, its blind fariati- 
feism and reaction, the Boxer movement was an unmistakable symptom 

"‘Ttxtof the Protocol in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 278-320. 

• . “The terms o£.thc Protocol mxy be summarized as follows: 1) apology to Germany 
and Japan for the murder of the German minister and the Japanese chancellor of legation, 
and erection of a memorial to \on Kettclcr.on the spot where he was assassinated; 2) 
punishment of responsible Chinese olEciais; 3) crccdon of monuments in desecrated 
" foreign cemeteries; 4) official e\.iminations to be suspended in all aties where attacks 
f had occurred; 5) China to pay an indemnity of $333,000,000, to create an cffcctise five 
percent tariff, and to prohibit for at least two yc.ars importadon of arms, ammunition, and 
materials for their manufacture; 6) the Taku forts to be destroyed, and a legation quarter 
, to be created in Peking under exclusive control of the powers, which they might make 
, defensible; 7) right of the. powers to occupy 13 places as a guarantee of free communica- 
tion with Peking; 8) China to agree to the amendment of commercial treaties, and to 
create a ministry of foreign affairs; 9) China to publish preventive edicts against further 
outbreaks; 10) the right of the allies to maintain legation guards at Peking. The 
-American share of the indemnity, $25,000,000, was, as m the case of all the powers, far 

excess of jusufiablc claims. Substantial portions of it were returned to China in 1907 

111 1924. 

■“R. F. Johnston, TwiUghs in the ForhtJtien City (London, 1934), 44. 
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of China’s growing unrest, of her resentment against foreign intrusion^ 
and exploitation, and of her Will to rcsisy It is not to be wondered that 
the Boxers had little if any understanding of this It is to be wondered 
that the Manchu Court understood it so imperfectly, and the foreign 
|x>vvefs hardly at all During the decade which was to elapse between 
the Boxer troubles and die Revolution of 1911, the Court failed utterly 
to rid Itself of the incubus of decay from witliin, while die powers in- 
tent on the scramble for concessions permuted China's integrity to-fcde 
sull further into the mists of diplomatic ^ntasy.' ' 

THE ANGLO JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 1902 
The formal diplomauc setdement of the Boxer affair did not stabilize 
in any permanent sense China s relations with the powers, nor did it end 
the tlucat to the American policy of the open door and China's integrity. 
The renewed attack upon these policies came from Manchuria, which, 
as already noted, had been occupied by Russia in 1900 conscciuent on the 
spread of Boxer outbreaks to areas where ih^ Russians were completing 
consirucuon of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Before the end of 1905 it 
was clear that Russia was secretly pressing China for a separate Maiv 
churian agreement that would add greatly to her exclusive rights within 
her Manchurian sphere This news was disturbing to Britain, to fapnn, 
and particularly to the United States, for the three pow ets had regarded 
the boxer negotiations at Peking as providing a commoti and all inda 
sive settlement between China and the powers. A separate settlement 
hy Russia coscfing Manchuria would not only destroy this principle, it 
would also render nugatory the Hay policy contained in the July, 1900, 
circular The ease was so Urgent that Hay again circulantcd both 
China and the powers (February 19, 1901),-\vaimng die former 

. of the improptiety, inexpediency, and cien extreme danger to the lo* 
terests of China of considering any pnvatc territonal or financial arrange 
menis, at least vnthout the fuR fcno viedge and approval of all the Po»H» 
now engaged in [the Boxer] negoiutioas5t t 

In Apn], Hay asked Russia for qiecihc assurances that American ento 
prise m Manchuria would not sullet discrimmaiioa. For a brief period 
this diplomatic pressure was successful. Briefly, die Russian pressure 
was withdrawn, but in Nosember, 1901, the Russian Minister at Peking 
Was standing over the deathbed of La Hung<hang attemppng to extort 

"Eieilms, AJuealaret ta Amenraa Difiomaey. 2^5 For texts of Rusaan agrtcpJCoB 
and ptoposed .gteancou cencernmg Maiidtama. 1900 01, see MacMumy, Tnaofr I 
8$ S, 278, J21 324, 329 531. 661 662 
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compromise with Russia had failed, the Russians bcLeving presumahly 
that they could reach a settlement with Japan through the pro-Russun 
ho. In a word the English deaded upon the alliance with Japan “m 
order to present an understanding between Russia and Japan an ufi- 
derstandmg which would have rendered the Bnush position in the Far 
East almost hopeless 

In conuast with the Bnush atutude, Japan accepted the alliance for 
cons derauons that were predominantly, if not exclusively, faF eastern— 
primarily to advance her interests m Korea, to protect those interests 
trom the Russian threat ans Qg in Manchuna and, as with the British 
case, to end her own diplomauc isolauon daung back to the Triple 
intenenuon of 1S95 Even with these interests at stake there was much 
opposition to the English alliance led by Ito the most powerful member 
of the Genro, who bel eved that a settlement should and could be 
reached with Jlussia^* Itos defeat and the resulung shift in Japans 
foreign policy to the Bciush alignment cannot be explamed exclusively 
on the ground of Russia $ "glaual pressure m Manchuru or of the 
sixalled community of interests*’ which had developed between Japan 
and Britain since the Smo-Japancse War The two powers were suU 
separated by a wide geographic and cultural gulf Japan was soil i 
newcomer among the great powers These differences m the case of 
both powers were recognized They were overcome because, soon after 
the Smo-Japonesc War, a small group of able and vigorous leaiiers ui 
both London and Tokyo preached ibc cod of isolauon and the need fot 
an Anglo-Japanesc artangement.*’ 

It IS easy CO lose perspecuve and to overesumate the.i mportatice of th e 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance That u was of gtcarsigniBcance is obvious. 
Y ct the alliance alone did not change the course of history Both signs 
tones still hoped for some sort of arrangement wnh Russia ” In 1902, 
war between Japan and Russia was not inevitable because of this alhance. 
In the two years which elapsed between the signing of the alliance and 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese Wat, Russia could have reached a 
far eastern settlement with Japan on attracuve terms, and would 
probably have done so but for the demands of the armed services and 
the influence of irresponsible advcDtuicts about the Tsar 
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compromise %\sth Russia had failed, the Russuns bclioing presumably 
that they could reach a settlement with Japan through the pro-Russian 
Ito In a word the English deaded upon the alliance with Japan ‘m 
order to present an understanding between Russia and Japan, an un 
derstandmo which would base rendered the Ihiiish posiuon in the Tar 
East almost hopeless ** 

In contrast with the British attitude, Japan accepted the alhance for 
considcrauons that were predominantly, if not exclusively, far eastern— 
primarily to adsance her interests in Korea, to protect tiiose interests 
from the Russian threat arising in Manchuria, and, as willi the British 
case, to end her own diplomatic isolatioo dating bach to the Triple 
Inicnention of 1S95 Esen with these interests at stake there was much 
opposition to the English alliance led by Itt^ the most pow'crful member 
of the Genro, who belicsed that a settlement should and could be 
reached with Russia** Itos defeat and the tesulung shift m Japan’s 
foreign pobey to the British alignment cannot be expbined exclusively 
on the ground of Russia s “glaaal pressure” m Manchuria, or of the 
so-called community of interests” which had developed between Japan 
and Britam since the Sino-Japanese War The two powers were suU 
separated by a wide geographic aod cultural gulf Japan was still a 
newcomer among the great powers. These diHerenccs in the case of 
both (xiwerswere recognized They wereosercome because, soon after 
the Sino-Japanese War, a small group of able and vigorous leaders m 
both London and Tok)o preach^ the end of isolauon and the need for 
an Angio-Japanese arrangement** 

It IS c-asy to lose pcrspecuse and to oseicstimate the,impona^ of the 
\nglo-Japanesc Alliance. That it was of great significance is obvious 
\ et the alliance alone d d not change the course of history Both signa 
tones still hoped for some sort of arrangemem with Russia In 1902, 
war between Japan and Russia was not inevitable because of this alliance. 
In the two years which elapsed between Uw signing of the alliance and 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia could have reached a 
far eastern settlement with Japan on attraaivc terras," and would 
probably have done so but for the demands of the armed services and 
the influence of irresponsible adventurers about the Tsar 

“Langcr TAf D plomaey of Ira/xnahrm II 78J 

For llo 1 T ew» and hi* atlrmpu to icath a tcolcmcnt wiU- Rusju onlhe ere of iJw 
alliance tee Tacuji Tateuclu War and A/donMry ■■ %he lapaiese flrafve (Gardea Oty 
lyJSy 12^ 128 

The Wo k of ihe alliance p/opagaml its it aUy portrayed by C. N Spinks "The 
BaAgfouftd of the Anglo-Japanete ABuiice- Paafe Htsiontal VIU (193?) 
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THE ALLIANCE AND UNITED STATES INTERESTS 

The key to official American reactions to the alliance and to American 
policy in the Far East, 1902-04, is suggested by the fact that Secretary 
{ Hay, inadequately informed by the diplomatic service, was taken by sur^ 
I prise.^® When Russia, responding to the pressure of the alliance, agreed 
(April 8, 1902) to evacuate her troops from Manchuria within eighteen 
months (that is, by September 8, 1903), Hay appeared to be satisfied.®’^ 
In a letter to President Roosevelt (May 1, 1902), the S'ecretary of State 
discussed the purposes of American policy in terms of ungarnished real- 
ism. 

We are not in any attitude of hostility '^towards Russia in Manchuria. On 
the contrary, we recognize her exceptional position in northern China. 
What we have been working for two years to accomplish, and what we have 
at last accomplished, if assurances are to count for anything, is that, no mat- 
ter what happens eventually in northern China and Manchuria, the United^ 
States shall not be placed in any worse position than while the country was 
under tlte unquestioned domination of China.®® 

There were grounds for some of, but not for all, Hay’s optimism, for 
h ad Rus sia cagied out her convention with China by withdrawing her 
troops from Manchuria, “there would have been no war. Not a single 
major power concerned would have disputed the Russian [sphere of] 
influence” in Manchuria.®® Furthermore, withdrawal of tlie Russian 
troops would have removed the greatest danger to Japanese interests in 
I Korea, thus depriving Japan’s warhawks of one of their most effective 
arguments. 

However, Russia did not withdraw^ After a partial and temporary 
retirement, she reoccupied Manchuria, while at Peking she pressedjtejy 
secret d ema nds upon ^ina.^^ These demands, which if granted would 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 91. 

“'Text of the Russo-Chincse convention o£ evacuation o£ Manchurians in MacMurray, 
Treaties, I, 326-329. 

“Roosevelt Papers, printed in Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War 
(New York, 1925), 135-136; Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 353. Italics 
are mine. It would appear that Hay anticipated furtlier encroachment upon China’s 
integrity, and was concerned only in so far as this might infringe upon American rights. 
China’s sovereignty as such was of secondary concern. 

“W. L. Danger, “Dcr Russisch-Japanische Krieg,” Europaische Gesprache, No. VI 
(1926), 300-30-}. 

“ By these demands China would have agreed among other things: 1) not to create , 
new treaty ports or admit additional consuls in Manchuria; 2) to employ no foreignerst^ 
save Russians in Manchuria; and 3) that the Newchwang customs receipts be deposited, 
in the Russo-Chincse Bank. United States, Foreign Relations, 1903, 53-54. 
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lia\ e ended any pretense of an open door and China’s integrity m Man 
chum, ivcre the result of a conflict over policy between two factions at 
St. Petersburg One group, headed by Witte, favored a gradual eco- 
nomic pencuation of Manchuria which could be achieved without un 
duly alarming the powers Tlie sttond group, which now controlled 
the Tsar, favored immediate, aggressive economic and political pressure, 
backed by military force if newssary, to make Russia’s position thor 
oughly secure in Nianchuna, and to challenge eventually Japan’s post 
non in Korea ** 

The failure of Russia to carry out the evaoiation, and her presentation 
of new demands implemenung the aggressive pobey of Bezobrazov, 
€t al threatened to make the Manchurian question an exclusive Russo- 
Chincse concern, and to nullify the ncgouations for a new Sino-Amcn 
can treaty of commerce which had already been begun However, the 
treaty was signed, October 8, 1903, opening Antung and Mukden in 
Manchuna as treaty ports, after Russia had given Hay anoihtx vague 
assurance that she ' had never opposed the development of forpgn com 
mcrce m Manchuria ’ Yet neither the treaty nor Kusua’s assurance 
was substantial ground for the belief that American pobcies m China 
were secure Hay still faced great obstacles. He knew that Count 
Cassini the Russian ambassador in Washington, was a ’lying diplo* 
mat, that btde useful intelligence could be expected from American 
diplomauc representauves in St Petersburg, vvhom the President termed 
“cloth dolls,” and that the Russian government had made "mendacity” 
a science.” These were poor implemcno with which to build a policy 
of the open door and the mtegniy of China Throughout the Mancliu 
nan dispute Hay played a cautious game, for when China appcajed for 
American good o&ces, the Secretary deebned to be drawn in He had 
already told the President that Amencao “public opinion” would not 
support any such acuon ‘ openly hosulc to Russia.” 

J/kPAN AND RUSSIA 

So It was that the vv ay was left open for Japan, backc^by the prestige 
and power of her new albance with Britam, to challenge Russia, and tn 
do so, ostensibly at least, m defense of the open door. In July, 1903, she 
opened d irect negotiations with Russia for an understanding on both 

The roovmg »puu of ihc group wa* State Oouoollor BerohriaoT, iupported by many 
^ the grand dukes, ihe nuliUruls. and Admiral Alejuc^, who was Uter appomced Viceroy 
*4 'die ?*r East, ul which capaoty at Port Artbiv he was able to act lodependenlly of 
Couct Linudorfi uxl the Foreign Office 

•’Denna, Ui-nuum in Jmenan Diplamaey 333. text of the corem 
aide, Va led StJtei foUcy rewjrrf CAim 222 230 


lercuJ treaty in 
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popular, public demand On December 2S the government issued an 
emergency Imperial ordmaacc providing for ‘‘emergency military ex 
pcndiiurcs, and on Fehruary 4 reached us decision to sever diplo- 
matic relauons on February 6 On February 8 a Japanese squadron 
delivered a surprise attack on Port Arthur War was declared on 
February 10 To neither power did it come as a surprise. Many 
leaders m Japan had long regarded the conflict as inevitable. In Russia 
the Tsar himself had prophesied as early as 1901 that there would be 
war m 1904 Nor does history present a better example of a war 
fought by both powers for impenahsuc ends/ In this respect history 
affords little ground for choosing between the belligerents. However, 
m assessing the relative responsibility, if this be possible. 

It can at least be said for Japan that her policy was based upon a real 
need The argument for self preservauon is in her favor However great 
or small her need for Korea was at that time, it is easy to see that she could 
not afford to allow the peninsula to fall mio the hands of some pow er which 
would seal it hermetically against Japanese eoloruzauon or trade With the 
Russians the case vvas entirely different If they are honest with themselves 
they admit like Kuropatkin, that Russia had no need of expansion m the 
Far East The fact was that the predatory tendency of the Russian 
autocracy had led to expansion lo many cases senseless expansion, in the 
Far East as in the Nfiddle Ease** 

THE WAR AND AMERICAN POLICY 

The outbreak of war remtensificd tbc so<alled Chinese question 
There was to be sure little danger that other European powers would 
enter the conflict For either France or Germany lo have done so 
would have endangeted their European frontiers,** but since the war 
was to be fought on Chinese territory, there was very real danger both 
to the open door and to Chinas integrity Accordingly, President 
Roosevelt reasserted the Hay policy of 1900, asking the powers to re- 
spect the neutrality of China and m all practical ways her administra 

"At the same umc the chief of the naval general stag was elevated to equal ranit 
with the chef of the army general stafl under the d eel tontrul of the emperor a 
supreme war council was established and tiro wanh p« were purchased from Argentina 
Takeuchi. Itare/id Dtplomoeyti, the Japaor t Empire 137 HZ. 

"Dennis, Adieniutet in Amerteaa Dfimataej 3j4 

banger 1 be Origins of the Ruvs(,.|a|>arKse W ar* [from the or ginal Engl sh 
manuscript] Eurof a ahe Cetprache (Hambu g 1920 

No evidence has been fonheomu^ to suppo t Pres dent Roosevelt < statement that 
1 notified Oermany and France that ut the^cvent of a comb nation against Japan 
I should promptly s de with Japan ” Dennett, Rooteveh end the Rum 
lapanete War 2 Vigo. DcuJuhlend II 1178 79 
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tive entity.” Since circular notes had little effect prior to hostilities, 
even less could be hoped of them after war had begun.®” Nevertheless, 
i“the conception of de jure Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria was 
'restored to American diplomacy , . by these notes. In this sense 
American policy in China was reinforced at least formally, but at th< 
same time it was weakened by evident American willingness “to follov 
Great Britain’s example and abandon . . . [Korea] to its Japanesi 
fate.” There was perhaps no other course which America could fol 
I low. Yet the abandonment of Korea weakened the moral foundation; 
of American policy. Russia was quick to ask why we opposed her it 
Manchuria while giving Japan a green light in Korea.®" 

At the same time, in far western China the American policy o, 
China’s integrity was rebuffed by the British. The State Departmen 
had been disturbed by implications of the British Younghusband mis 
sion to Tibet. In the course of Anglo.'American discussions on th( 
subject, the British referred to Chinese sovereignty in Tibet as a “con 
.Cstitutional fiction” and a “political affectation,’’ and when the Unitec 
States asked that China’s territorial integrity be respected there, no as- 
surance was forthcoming from Lord Lansdowne.®® 

While the Russo-Japanese War was yet in progress, the United States ■ 
made two more efforts to keep alive the principle of China’s' integrity. 
The first of these was a diplomatic circular, January 13,’ 1905, similar to 
that of the previous year. The Russian response gave no satisfaction. 
The second case was President Roosevelt’s demand upon Japan for as- 
surance that she “adhere to the posidon of maintaining Open Door in 
Manchuria and restoring that province to China.” Without this as- 
surance the President was not prepared to act as mediator.®* 

IN SUMMARY 

I The -Russo-Japanese War closed what may be called the first chapter, 

I in the history of the twin American principles of the open door and thei 


“ On tins occasion, as on a later one, tlic Kaiser hoped to exclude Manchuria from the 
American proposal in order that he might later share in Russia's Manchurian spoils. 

Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 96, All our leading diplomats 
in eastern Asia — Griscom at Tokyo, Allen at Seoul, as well as Hay and Rockhill — looked 
to Japan as the only, if not the most desirable, solution of the Korean problem. 

“ Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97. 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97-102. The principal motive of 
the British Tibetan policy was to stop the flirtation between Russia and the Dalai Lamji. 
China lacked tlic power to do so, and the Indian government took the matter into its 
own hands though opposed by the British Foreign Office. 

"‘See; Dennett, Roosevelt and the Rtisso-fapaneset War, 178-180; Griswold, Far Eastern 
Policy of the United Stales, 103. 
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popular, public demand On December 28 t/ie government issued an 
emergency Imperial ordinance providing for “emergency military ex- 
penditures,’*** and on February 4 reached its decision to sever diplo- 
matic relauons on February 6 On February 8 a Japanese squadron 
delivered a surprise attack on Port Arthur. War was declared on 
February 10 To neither power did it come as a surprise. Many 
leaders in Japan had long regarded the conHict as mev liable. In Russia 
the Tsar himself had prophesied as early as 1901 that there would be 
war in 1904 ** Nor does history present a better example of a war 
fought by both powers for imperialistic ends.^ In this respect history 
affords bttle ground for choosing between the belligerents. However, 
in assessing the relative responsibility, if this be possible, 

. It can at least be said for Japan that her policy was based upon a real 
need. The argument for self Fcservaiion IS m her favor. However great 
Of small her need for Korea was at that time, it is easy to see that she could 
not afford to allow the peninsula to fall into the hands of some power which 
would seal It hermetically against Japaneseeolooizauon or trade. With the 
Russians the case was enurely different If they ate honest with themselves 
they admit like Kuropatkm, that Russia had no need of expansion in the 
Far East The fact was that the predatory tendency of the Russian 
autocracy had led lo expansion in many cases senseless expansion, ta the 
Far East as in the hfiddle East.** ■■ 

THE WAR AMD r\KtERIC/\N POUCY 
The outbreak of war reintensiBed the so-called Cluoeae question. 
There was to be sure little danger that other European powers would 
enter the conflict. For ciihcr France or Germany to have done so 
would have endangered their European frontiers,** but since the war 
was to be fought on Chinese terntoiy, there was very real danger both 
to the open door and to China’s mtcgniy. Accordingly, President 
Roosevelt reasserted the Hay policy of 1900, asking the powers to re- 
spect “the neutrality of China and in all practical ways her admimstra- 

“ At the same tune the thief of ihe naval genctal >(aS wat eicTateJ to equal rank 
with ihe chief of the army general IU0 under the duect control x>f the emperor a 
supreme war counol was established, and I vo warships were purchased from Argenona. 
Takeuchi, liar and Diflomacy lO the jtpunttt Emptrt, 1J7 H2 
“Dennis, Idi eniiret la Amentan D flonatj J54 
W L. Linger The Ongms of the Russo-lapaoese War" [Irani the ongxnal English 
nunuscnpl] EuropiasrAe Geifracftt (llan^purg, 1926) 

So evidence has been forthoonuiy to support Prcaidrni Roosevrits staiemenl that 
1 notified Germany and France , that in ihe'event of a combination against Japan 
I should promptly side with Japan. * Dennett, Roostvelt and the Russo~ 
lapancft Wa, 2, Vagts. Dtuiic/danJ II. 1178 79 
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tive entity.” Since circular notes had little eflect prior to hostilities, 
even less could be hoped of them after war had begun.®® Nevertheless, 
’“the conception of de jure Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria was 
'restored to American diplomacy . . .” by these notes. In this sense 
American policy in China was reinforced at least formally, but at the 
_same time it was weakened by evident American willingness “to follow 
Great Britain’s example and abandon . . . [Korea] to its Japanese 
fate.” There was perhaps no other course which America could fol- 
f low. Yet the abandonment of Korea weakened the moral foundations' 
i of American policy. Russia was quick to ask why we opposed her in 
Manchuria while giving Japan a green light in Korea.®" 

At the same time, in far western China the American policy of 
China’s integrity was rebuffed by the British. The State Department 
had been disturbed by implications of the British Younghusband mis- 
sion to Tibet. In the course of Anglo-American discussions on the 
subject, the British referred to Chinese sovereignty in Tibet as a “con- 
,'sdtutional fiction” and a “political affectation,” and when the United 
States asked that China’s territorial integrity be respected there, no as- 
surance was forthcoming from Lord Lansdowne.®® 

While the Russo-Japanese War was yet in progress, the United States 
made two more efforts to keep alive the principle of China’sdntegrity. 
The first of these was a diplomatic circular, January 13,' 1905, similar to 
that of the previous year. The Russian response gave no satisfaction. 
The second case was President Roosevelt’s demand upon Japan for as- 
surance that she “adhere to the position of maintaining Open Door in 
Manchuria and restoring that province to China.” Without this as- 
surance the President was not prepared to act as mediator.'’* 

IN SUMMARY 

The fRusso- Japanese War closed what may be called the first chapter 
in jhe history of the twin American principles of the open door and the| 


“On this occasion, as on a later one, die Kaiser hoped to exclude Manchuria from the 
American proposal in order that he might later share in Russia’s Manchurian spoils. 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 96. All our leading diplomats 
in eastern Asia — Griscom at Tokyo, Allen at Seoul, as well as Hay and Rockhil! — looked 
to Japan as the only, if not the most desirable, solution o£ the Korean problem. 

“ Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97. 

“Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 97-102. The principal motive of 
the British Tibetan policy was to stop the flirtation between Russia and the Dalai Lama- 
China lacked the power to do so, and the Indian government took the matter into its 
own hands though opposed by the British Foreign Olficc. 

■‘See: Dennett, Roosevelt and the Rttsso-Japanesei iVar, 178-180; Griswold, Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States, 103. 
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integrity o£ China Ethically sounds tl^ese principles were also in keep- 
ing with tradiuonal aspects of Amencan policy, such, for example* as 
the most favored nation principle/ U would, however, be foohsh to ig 
nore the fact that the open door and the integrity of China meant little 
m general to other powers or that they were given more than diplomauc 
lip-scrvice in these )cars. These American principles suugplcd for sur 
vival against impressive obstacles, some, though not all, of which were 
of our own making 

Undl such tune as the United States was prepared and willing to 
attack the spheres directly, us policies of the open door and China s m 
legnty were destined to savor of (lie doannaire. Certainly m the years 
1899 to 19C6 there was nothing to indicate that this diinculty could be 
easily overcome. The American government was not in a position to 
implement us policy with anything save diplomatic notes and arcufars. 
There is no evidence to indicate tliat Amencan public opinion would 
have sanuioned stronger measures even had the Department of butc 
^ wished to apply them Finally, American pobey did not alway s remain 
true to us own doctniuire principles. Hay himself was urged into 
being a concession hunter What is more, he conceded that Chinese 
integrity m Manchuna was not esscnual v> long as American ueaty 
rights ID the area were not tofringed 

Recognizing these basic weaknesses and periodic lapses, the historian 
must also note that the twin principles of Vmentin policy were not 
without their successes. Ceruinly they were not completely successful 
in preserving China’s integrity Ceruin^ they did not provide cquahty 
of opportunity for capital investmenL Yet they did rcsuain the powws 
in some measure They helped to keep alive the ideal of China’s 
nationhood and of free enterprise at a time when both were in serious 
danger 



Chapter 17 


CHINA: FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC 


T he Manchu dynasty during the nineteenth century suffered a 
series of terrific shocks and experienced almost overwhelming dis- 
asters. It Was called upon to withstand not only violent internal febel- 
lionSj such as the T’ai-p’ing, but also the Western commercial and mili- 
tary unpact with the “unprecedented humiliadons^’ of 1895 to 1900. 
Yet the dynasty withstood these misfortunes, and, at times, there was 
evidence that it might even survive them. These evidences of strength, 
.however, were apparent rather than real, for, when in 1912 the collapse 
finally occurred, it was occasioned by incidents which in themselves 
were insignificant-ran accidental bomb explosion in Hankoyv and “a 
mere,mutiny” of a garrison at the sister city of Wuchang across the 
Yangtze River. From these small incidents came the abdication of the 
proud Manchu house, the troubled beginnings of the republican era 
and the years subsequent to 1912, so revolutionary in terms of the old 
China as to defy certain analysis. ‘Obviously these great events did not 
spring from the accidental explosion of.a bomb. Th^ are a product 
of in tellectual, revolutionary trends reaching far back into the nine- 
teendh_century. ^The disasters of the nineteenth century shaped and 
s har pened those Chinese minds which in the twentieth century were to 
lead jChina along die road of political, economic, and social revolution./ 
it is this background of revolution and reform which will be outlined 
in the pages of this chapter. 


THE LATER MANCHU EMPERORS 

f 

From 1796 to 1912 China was ruled in succession by si/c Manchu em- 
perors.^ The reign of En^ergr Jui (1796-1820), a well-intentioned but 
weak ruler, marked the beginning of widespread rebellion. Repression 
of these outbreaks was swift, drastic, cruel, and indiscriminate." 

‘For complete list of the Manchu emperors, sec Reginald F. Johnston, Twihshl in the 
Forbidden City (London, 1934), 453; Homer H. Dubbs, "Cliinese Imperial Designations,” 
Journal of the American Oiiental Society, LXV (1945), 32. 

“E. T. Williams, A Short History of China (Hew York, 1928), ch. x. 

3ii 
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The Tao-kuang emperor (1821 1830) was an abler and more vigor 
ous ruler but his govemmcut was already deeply encrusted with cor 
ruption Secret pohtical societies were again active. Rebellions oc 
curred m widely separated areas Kwangsi, Hainan, Formosa, Szechwan, 
Hupeh, Shansi, and Turkestan Although the emperor improved con 
ditions at Peking, he could not reach the corruption in the provinces, 
though he did attempt to stamp out the opium menace 
The reign period name, Hsicnfeng designating the sovereign who 
ruled 1851 to 1861, means “general prosperity, hardly an appropriate 
tide for one of the most troubled decades m Chinas long history 
Rarely, if ever, have the Chinese considered themselves visited by 
greater woes. As a prelude to these tmsfortuncs the testing of the first 
treaties with the Western powers could not be counted a happy expen 
cnee. But the greatest catastrophe of all was the T ai ping Rebellion, 
together with the Nien fei uprising in North China. The next blow 
to the dynasty in importance was the war with Britain and France be 
ginning m 1856 and cultmaauag in the destrucuon of the Summer 
Palaces near Peking and the humiliating flight of the CoUrt to Jehol 
Third in importance in this succession of disasters came the Russian 
annexations of the left bank of (he Amur and of the Mariume Province 
Serving as an appropriate background to this wretched picture was the 
weakness and incompetence of the emperor himseli Indeed it seemed 
that the death of this dissolute and fugitive sovereign m Jehot was about 
the one blessing m vv hich the Chinese of 1861 could take comfort. 

The Dragon Throne then passed to a child five jears of age, the only 
son of the late emperor Smee the new monarch the T ung-chih cm 
peror (1862 74) was a child, a regency was established composed of 
Prince Rung brother of the late emperor, the Empress Tz u an, the 
first consort of the deceased empetor, and the Empress Dowager Tzu 
hsi mother of the child sovereign Of these, the Empress Dowager 
was gradually to emerge as the dominabng personahty at Peking unul 
her death in 1903 This bncf ragn of Emperor Yi, hke those of his 
predecessors, was marked by violent rebellion* The emperor died 
childless in his nineteenth year 

In such cases, there were well esubhdied rules by which the succes- 
sion was established but in this case the rules were not followed. In 
stead, the strong willed jumor Empress Dowager, Tz u hsi, determmed 
to retain and expand the power she had acquired during the reign of 
her SOD, chose a four year-old child, a grand^n of the Tao-kuang cm 
peror, an d thus of the same generation as the deceased monarch This 
• W lUumj, A Short Hulory o/ C6 na dk ni. 
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was a flagrant violation of the system by which each succeeding em- 
peror was able to pelform the appropriate ancestral sacrificial rites. It 
made possible, among other things, continuation of the regency of the 
two dowager empresses, Tz’u-an and Tz’u-hsi, from‘1875 to 1880, and 
the sole regency of Tz’u-hsi from 1880 to 1889. For the brief period 
of nine years, 1889-1858, the Kuang-hsu emperor ruled in his own right. 
It was tliis well-intendoned youth who launched the ill-fated Hundred 
Days of reform which led to his imprisonment and to resumption of the 
regency by the Empress Dowager, 1898-1908.'^ 

Finally- in 1909, a two-year-old child became the,H 5 .uan-tung emperor, 
the last of the Manchu line. He was a nephew of his predecessor, and 
because he was a minor, his father, Prince Ch’un, a man wholly un- 
prepared for the tash, was named regent. His appointment brought 
Ifrom the gossips of the capital the remark: “The Ch’ing [Manchu] 

^ House began with a regency and will perish with a^ regency.”® 

To one who examines critically the last 116 years of Manchu rule, it 
nvill be apparent that the dynasty had ceased to produce sovereigns of 
ability and character- Emperors Ch’eng and Ching were well inten- 
tioned, but neither possessed the capacities of greatness. This weakness 
of the dynasdc line rnight not have proved fatal had the court or gov- 
ernment been staffed with able advisers and administrators. The strik- 
' iSS thing is, however, that nineteenth-century China revealed very real 
poverty in .statesmanship. Some great names there were: Lin Tse-hsu, 
who seiatd.tjie foreign opium at Canton; Tseng Kuo-fan, who fought 
the T’ai-p’ings; Prince Kung, who saved the dynasty from grave mis- 
taken after 1860; Lt Hung-chang, who enfoyed the respect if not tke 
love of the foreign powers; Chang Chih-tung; and Yiian Shih-k’ai. 

' These were great narnes;but each and all of them failed to provide the 
leadership which nineteenth-century China so urgently demanded. 
They failed even to eradicate the corru^^ enervating influence of the 
3,000 eunuchs who infested the Forbiddetf&ity, and, too frequently, as 
in the case of Li Lien-ying, influenced the political decisions of the 
Empress Dowager.® Moreover, it is not easy to estimate correctly the 
character and the capacity of this woman. For all her_faults andfrail- 
ties , Tz’u-hsi was in many^fespects a strong ruler. She is sometimes 
credited with haVing held the dynasty together during her lifetime, and 

‘Princess Der Ling, (London, 1928), gives an intimate, sympathetic ac- 

count from memory of c^wt life and inuigue in these lait years of Manchu rule; sec , 
also her Two Years in the Forbidden City (New York, 19H); see furtljcr, J. O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhouse, China Under the Empress Dowager (Philadelphia, 1912). 

Johnston, Twilight in the^ Forbidden CUy, 60. 

“Johnston, Twilight in ihe Forbidden City, 54, 174. 
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in spite of her upsetting of Ruang hsu’s reforms, her vacillation during 
the Boxer pencxi, and the wasttful budding of the Summer Palace tvith 
navy funds, she frequently hsteiKd to her abler advisers and more often 
tlian not supported their proposals. But neither she nor her advisers 
were equal to the tasks which faced Ouna. The failures of the last 
Manchu rulers, however, become more understandable as one examines 
the short-comings of the republicans and militansts who were to suc- 
ceed them 

INFLUENCE OF THE UTERATJ AND MANDARINS 
\ Quite apart from the personal character of her sovereigns, the collapse 
of the old Chma was hastened by the tradition bound ruling aristocracy. 
Old China was a free society in the sense that its modes of behavior 
' were ^o generally accepted by all as to render governmental interference 
Jargely unnecessary and so rather negligible Centune* of time had 
given to China a complete life pattem created by her scholastic burcauc* 
racy, and accepted by the people as natural and proper. The scholars, 
the hterau and the mandanns not only controlled this traditioiul sys- 
tem, they were also a v iial part of it and subject to it The system was 
one of long esublished more; It was not designed to conform quickly 
to demands for radical change, nor did it produce a crusading type of 
political leadership based on any concept of suong, active government. 
However, the impact of the West on niDetcenih-century China had 
aeated the need for a positive admmisirauon based upon law This 
was precisely what China did not possess, and what her schoIar-oiSaals 
by the very nature of their trammg were incapable of providing.^* 

CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT IN OLD CHINA 

From what has already b«n said it must not be assumed that Old 
China had no means of correcting the ills of souety One Chinese cntic 
has said that though anaciu ‘ China, like many other ancient counuies, 
was blessed with the absence of newspapers," there was always among 
the educated class ‘ a current of public t^inion, which m times of na 
tional ensis, burst forth into regular movements, became organized and 
arcwulatc, and wielded an cBcctive power over pubbe affairs.” Criti- 
asm of government took various forms There were local “town 
strikes" and the “waylaying of [an] official's sedan chair.” There were 
the ofScial Imperial censors who had the right to speak their minds 

’P M A.LiacbuBer. Coimmeiu im RepMcut Ciina (New York. 1938), 1 12, A F 
LegcTKlre, SioJern Chitiese Cutitzaaoa (London, 1929J, ch, x, sec also ihe crnnioenu 
of Lin YuUog, Uy Coknlry anJ *Iy Pmple (New York. 1935). 206-213 
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reform In this persecuted press were mirrored ihbsc significant lines of 
political thought which were taking shape at the turn of the century 
1) the demand for national political reform, the ex^iosure of corrupt 
ofiiaaldom, and the liuroducuon of Uic Western concepts of liberty, 
constitutionalism, and democracy, advocated by Kang Yuwci and 
Liang Ch’i<h’aQ, 2) the demand that the alien Manchus be expelled, 
adiocaicd by Chang T’ai yen and Sun ^ at sen, 3) the rise of more lib- 
eral cosmopolitan philosophies, represented by Yen Fu, and •!) the de- 
sire, in the turmoil of revolutionary thought, to preserve China’s own 
national culture, a view advocated by Chang T ai yen and Liu Shih 
p’eiy 

BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Pohtical reform in the structure and philosophy of Chinese govern 
ment was also promoted m the late ninciccnih century by the first Chi 
ncse efforts at indusmalization Tlie first efJoris to introduce railways, 
telegraphs, arsenals, and factories were sponsored by men such as Li 
Hung-chang, Tso TsungT ang Chang ChiVi tung, and others, not of 
course as preliminary steps to far reaching political reform, but with the 
idea of strengthening the defense senices and making China less de 
pendent on foreign arms and munitions Neiertheless, although this 
rndusiriabzatjon was sponsored by high officialdom, yet it was not with 
out influence on the thinking of the younger generation of political 
reformers r^though there was violent popular opposition at first both 
to the railroad and the telegraph the usefulness of these novclucs be 
came m time fairly ohv lous at least to the educated and official classes 

OTHER EVIDENCES OF WESTERNIZATION 

AND REFORM 

There was other evidence, too, of China’s first faltering steps toward 
reform The missions of Pm Ch’un and Burlingame m 1S66 and 1%8 
marked the inception of diplomatic representation abroad (see Chapter 

“ Un Yutang Preti unj Pi blx Optann m Ch M 91 
The depth of oppoi (ion to ihe tailnait u dluUrated m ihc ta»e of the Shanghai 
Woosung line built by a Dnwh firm m 1B"6 When a Chinese in public protest, com 
m (ted suic dc by fl nging himself btnatli the wheels of the engine the linperut govern 
nicnl purchased the road tore up the tads and sb pped t) cm of{ to Formosa and built a 
temple on the s le of the sunon See P IL Kent F/ultvay Eolrrpnie la China (LorKltm 
J907) 1 22 On early industnalizauoo tec Gidcoa Chen. TVo Ttoni Tang Ptontei 

Prompter o! Iht Motinn DockyivJ anj tic WooOtn MUi in China {?n\pias 1938) and 

b> the same author UnTte-hiu itvatrr PnmMtr o] the Adafuoa oj W euern hitass o 
WarKime Dtfense la China (Peiping 1935) also W L. Bales Tto Tmng Ta ng Sold er 
and Stattman of Old China (Shanghai 1937) 
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as political, agricultural, commercial, and indusuial subjects Some 
even discussed a feminise moscmcot, and ta 1S9S a magazine in the 
\ernacular tongue, the Wunh Pathtiapao made its apj-tcarance, edited 
by Chiiu’s first woman journalist, Aliss Qi'in Yufang ** 

THL REVOLUTIONARY PRESS AND THE MANCHUS 

While virtually all of China’s young press was concerned ssiih the 
general problem of national idorm, specific organs were dirca in their 
pohucal aiucks upon the Manchu goscrnincnt. Clucf among these 
was the Su pao (“Soochow Pajfier ), founded m the Irucrnattonal Settle- 
ment of Shanghai in lli97, and rCj,istcrcd sviih the Japanese consulate- 
general m the name of the publishers Japanese wife. Edited by a 
Chinese scholar who had l>ecn dismissed from office, ii attacked fear- 
lessly the whole coterie of corrupt otnualdom, and though originally 
monarchist in its views, it came to adxocate the expulsion of the hfan- 
chu rulers 

After I90a new revolutionary joutoaU appeared in Tokyo, where 
Monarchist Party exiles like K ang ^ u wei and Liang Ch’i-^’ao were 
engaged in journalistic vuarfate with the republican adherents of bun 
Yat sen Wang Ching w et, and Hu Han mm Much of this debate was 
soon echoed in the “Chinatowns” of great cities throughout the world 
— in New York, San Francisco, Pans, London, and Singapore.*^ 

THE CONVERSION OF THL EMPRESS DOWAGER 

Until the imminent collapse of the dynasty dunng that “midsumiuer 
madness known as the Uoxcr Rebellion, die Empress Dowager had see 
her face steadfastly against any significant attempts at reform. The 
failure of the One Hundred Daysm IS'JSwas due directly to her Her 
return to power in the capacity of regent signalized an intensification of 
reaction This tendency was given lu fullest expression m the poliacs 
and actions of the Court as the Boxer mosement got under way The 
Empress Dowager was in full sympathy with die anu foreign, anti 
Christian philosophy of the blind and ignonnt Boxer patriots It was 

“For a list ot unportaat ptiiodicak of die puud tee Lin YuUog IVr/s and Puhlte 
Op ruon m China 107 113 

' For a discussion oE Kang Yu was place in ibe rwolunotuiy pKilosophy of die 
penod see \\ F Hummel “Kang Yu wei Hutoncal Cr lie and Social Philosopbet, 
1858 1927 “ fattfU Hunnad Rrnew IV (1935), 333-355 Very suggesuse maunal on 
die baclcgrcmnd oi the tcloiro movemcm u in C, R. Huxlies, The Intauon of China by 
ihc Hefrree IVorld (London, 1937) Oa outstanding Chinese leaden o( the period see 
^ W HutomeJ ed. Eminent Chmtie of tit C<j»g Fenod (2 ^ols.. Washington. 1933 
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not by accident therefore that “government troops under Tung Fu- 
hsiang and other sympathizers with reaction were allowed by the Court 
to join forces %vith the Boxers.” Tin a word, the Empress XJowager 
had se t her_courj_e not only against reform at home hut also against the 
treaty powers that personified .the.lmpa<^t of_all„things Western./ 

Conversion, however, may come late in life. When, in the midst of 
the Boxer troubles foreign armies again entered Peking, and tire Em- 
press Dowager fled for a second time, as in 1860, from the capital, it 
appeared to her that nothing short of changed policies could save her 
proud Manchu house. Even before her return to Peking in January, 
1902, Tz’u-hsi was a converted woman, j She had not become a liberal, 
far less a democrat, for she had no understanding of such things, but 
she was converted to “reform,” 'at least as she defined that term, and for 
her this was a profound change./ From 1901 until her death in 1908, 
the Regent turned in principle to a program which bore striking re- 
semblance to the reforms she had so ruthlessly suppressed in 1898. . 
During 1902, as indicative of things to come, reform edicts removed the 
ban on intermarriage between Chinese and Manchus, advised the Chi- 
nese to abandon the practice of binding the feet of their women, ordered 
the sending of intelligent Manchus abroad for study, and abolished a 
number o^ sinecures. All this seemed to indicate that the Empress 
Dowager was intent on a thorough housc<leaning. There was still, 
however, the quesdon of the depth, sincerity, and understanding of her 
inversion, and whether this masterful but unscrupulous woman had 
the_capacity to rebuild the fortunes of the dynasty.^® 

THE MANCHU REFORM PROGRAM, 1902-1911 

The comprehensive program of reform which the Empress Dowager 
attempted to implement may be considered under the following head- 
ings: 

a) Educational Reform 

b) The New Army and Navy 

c) Constitutional Reform 

d) The Campaign against Opium 

e) Miscellaneous Aspects.®® 

“R. F. Johnston, Tivtlight tn the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 46, 

Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, ch. ui, gives an excellent account of Tz'u- 
hsi’s conversion. 

■”! have here drawn heavily on the work of M. E. .Cameron, The Reform Movemeitt 
in China (Stanford University, 1931). 
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EDUCATIONAL RErORM 

Tlicre could be Imlc prospect fw any cimarucijsc reform China 
along Western lines so long as there was no appropriate educational 
basis on w hich to build. Chiru * traditional Confucian cdiicaUon (see 
Clupter 2), had, it seemed, hide rcLtion to problems of the twentieth 
century Fortunately for the reformers, the Roscr Frotoiol (1901), 
b> suspending for five )camhecisnlscrticcciaminaiioni inciucs where 
foreigners iiad been attacked, made easier the inuoduction of a wcsicm 
izcd curriculum, which nnny Chinese were now demanding In 1901 
an Impcnal edict called for die building of a national school system. 
Insuucuon was suU to be primarily in die Confucian classics but u was 
also to mclude Qiinesc and Western historv, government, and science. 
In 1904 this educational plan was revised and extended on the model of 
the educational system then prcvaihng m japan It was designed to 
provide for kindergartens, primary schools middle kIiooIs, ht^jh schools 
or provincial colleges, and an Iropcrul umversity at Peking There 
was a notable lack of provision for the education of women Then in 
190$ one of the most etfeetive obsucles to the new syMcm was removed 
when the old cimI service exammauuns were abolished, a move for 
which Vuan Shih k ai was in pan responsible. This was followed by 
ucation »{ a Loard of Education to seek some uniformity of standards 
and administration 

There was substanual evidence that many Chinese accepted the new 
educational reforms with enthusiasm if nut always wiiH undcrsunding. 
but there was also persistent opj»ositw>n Fiiful waves'of reaction fol 
lowed the first waves of reform While temples were being turned 
into schools, and the Empress Dowager was curtailing her theatricals 
to equip an aademy for girls « me of the erstwhile reformers turned 
conservaUve, tC'Cmphasized Confucun studies and belittled the Western 
learning Still greater opposition came from the local mandanos- Pe- 
king might decree cutiraUzaiioo m educaiioo, but it would remain a 
dead letter unul the local ofEciab were prepared to implement it. Even 
where the local oGTicial attitude was (avorabic, it frequendy dissipated 
Itself in the consuucuon of colleges rather than primary schools 

Of equal diificulty were the problems of finanang the new schools 
and staffing them with trained teachers. Finance was left to the m 
geauity of the local community wuh results tliai w ere ' precarious and 
unsatisfactory In the teacher problem, the missionancs and the na 
uve graduates of the tiussion schools offered the greatest hope. The 
missionaries, however, were deterred from accepung appointment by a 
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rule forbidding the teaching of religion in government schools. As a 
^ result, a large proportion of the new teachers came from Japan. These 
' worked for lower salaries than Westerners, and culturally they fitted 
more easily into the Chinese environment. 

Meanwhile, in 1905, the Empress Dowager, intent on building 
j through education a new body of public servants capable of strengthen- 
I ing the dynasty and resisting the pressure of the foreign powers, urged 
'more students to study abroad. At one time there were probably 15,000 
Chinese students in Japan."^ Some undoubtedly profited by the ex- 
perience, while others were mere adventurers seeking the prestige 'that 
a few months of foreign residence would give. A lesser number of stu- 
dents went to Europe or to the United States. Those who came to 
America were assisted through Boxer Indemnity funds which the 
American government returned to China after 1907.““ On the eve of 
the Revolution of 1911 there were some 800 Chinese students in the 
United States and about 400 in Europe. 

On their return to China, the foreign-trained students did not always 
prove to be an unqualified blessing. Few persons of any nationality 
who have studied abroad are apt to be willing to teach children to read 
and write. Certainly those students who returned to China were not 
expected to do diis. To stimulate applicants for teaching posts and to 
eliminate incompetents, the government found it necessary to provide 
examinations, and to reward the successful teacher with appointment to 
official rank. In these examinations, held after 1906, it was discovered 
that many of the foreign-trained students could not write their native 
Chinese tongue with facility. 

These were discouraging signs. Yet in the years 1909-10 China could' 
point to 57,267 schools, 89362 teachers, and 1,626,529 enrolled students. 
In the light of only ten years of educational reform the figures seem' 
reasonably impressive until ond recalls that China’s population was in 
e,xcess of 400,000,000, of whom some 65,000,000 were children of school 
age. “The Empress Dowager ,and her advisers judged well the slow- 
ness with which educational change would come in China when they 
set a 5 per cent literacy as all that could be hoped for in 1917, the year 
in which the constitution was to be proclaimed.” In quality as well 

J. M. Clinton, “Chinese Students in Japan,” Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, 
Oct., 1909; A. J. Brown, 'T/ie Chinese Revolution (New York, 1912), 79-80. 

“In 1908 the American Congress by joint resolution authorized President Roosevelt 
to reduce the United States share o£ the Boxer Indettjmty from $24, •MO, 000 to $13,655,- 
492. The original figure had far exceeded American claims. (United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1907, Pt. I, 174-175; tbid., 1908, 64-65, 71-72.) 

“Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, 87. 
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ds m quantity the new education left much to be dcsircd> bu^a begin 
' ning h..d been made and this b^miung was the herald of eten greater’ 
changes to comCr'^ 

THE NEW ARMY 

The Imperial goternment had acquired the nucleus of an excellent 
army m the I860 s m the troops with which Et Hung-chang and TsSng 
Kuo-fan had put down die TTaiping Rebellion, but, when the tm \ 
mediate emergency was passed the old wa)s again prcsailcd China 
returned to what was largely, and with some exceptions, a paper army 
recruited from the highways and byways for inspection day, and then 
promptly disbanded This milpia was useless for purposes of war or 
defense The Manchu bannermen descendants of the conquerors of 
Ifrl-l, a force distinct from the Chinese miltua, were effiaent enough 
as horsemen and archers, but these shills had hide bearing on modern 
warfare®^ Between I860 and 18‘M Li Hung-chang did attempt to build 
a repuublc fighung force China $ need for such a force was obvious to 
the outside world long before 1900 but it was not so obsious to the Old 
China that honored the scfiolar whik suspecting the soldier'^ Not unul 
after the fapancse victory of 1895, and the disasters of the Boxer n«ng 
was the Manchu court stirred to action Here the credit for progress 
tvas due to the Empress Dowager and the mdcfatipbJe Yuan Sitiii h'ai. 
An attempt was made in 1902 to put the autonomous provinoal forces 
under a centra! command m Peking This and many other plans met 
with Vigorous opposiuon both domestic and foreign 
After 1907 artny reform became unesen at best For some time cn 
thusiasm of the reformers was high and a senes of ambitious plans 
W3i proposed and in some cases tned Military schools wrre esrab* 
lubed. Instruction ivas prostded cicn for the common soldier in 
elementary subjects and patriotism Other factors proied less faiorable. 
In 15X)7 Yuan able and popular svjth (he troops, was depnicd of control 
over much of the army be bad built. In general, it tvas clear that 
relaUtcly little had been done to create an Impcnal army which would 
defend the dynasty and the throng a conclusion which was soon to be 
borne out by the events of 1911 and 1912 Nevertheless, the military 
reforms were not without significance They marked the appearance 

\\'Hiimi,CAJMyrj/<T*yji.rfTorf«y(5thcd,tCT,NewYffik.l935) 526-527 
For dcuiled trcjtment o£ the tiAiecI lee A. M. Koteaev, Tie Chinese Soiiier (Shinghai 
1937) thi IV HU 
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in years to come. 
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naval war with only one of her four squadrons — Li’s norihern fleet ** 
Following the defeat of 18?^ 95 nodung was done to create a new nai y 
until after the Russo-Japanese War. In 1907 a Department of the Navy 
was created as a branch of the Ministry of War, and n few students 
were sent to train With the British Navy By 1909 futile cfTorts were 
again being made to put government vessels under the control of Peking 
instead of under the provinces** 

POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
The constitutional reforms fay which the Manchu dynasty attempted 
to save Itself after the Boxer debade were foreshadow ed by the Empress 
Dowager’s edict issued from Sianfu, January 28, 1901 In this edict 
‘ Old Buddha” appeared in the usual role of political philosopher and re- 
former- 

The Empress Dowager has now decided that we should correct our short- 
commgs by adopting the best methods and systems which obtain in foreign 
countries ** 

Accordingly, in 1905 a commission proceeded abroad to study foreign 
consututional systems 

The feeling had gradually been growing that there must be some germ of 
strength in Ocadental gov ernmenu that was unknown to the Chinese To 
locate and introduce that source, it was thought, was all that was needed to 
enable China to regain her posmoo of supenonty in the world 

The commission was particularly impressed by what it saw m Japan. 
To the investigators it seemed clear 1) that Japan's strength was due 
to her adoption of Western institutions, and 2) that Japan had provided 
herself with a consutuUon without sacrificmg the power of the Imperial 
House Why then could not the Empress Dow ager by similar reforms 
satisfy her subjects, strengthen the Empire, and preserve her own 
power^ She therefore proceeded on the assumption that real Jiower 
was to be reserv cd to the Throne, with the people tendering advice when 
requested to do so through their representatives Furthermore, she pro- 
posed to act slowly m order to placate the conservative opposition By 
the close of 1907 three cautious steps had been taken on the road to con- 

"Eilwin A Falk Togoand lit RiitofhpaaeieSc^Poiier (Ntw York, 1936), 157 160 

*CamcfQa Tie Reform Maiemntia Cbaa 99 

“Bland and Backhouse China VitJai tie Enprnt Dou^agrr 119 42t 

■ Harold M ViaiAt, iloJern CtuuHtntKoal Deteiofmen/ ,a CbM (Pnmxtoo 1920). 
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stkutional government: 1) the principle itself had been accepted; 2) a 
commission had been created to advise on procedure; and 3) an edict 
had been issued authorizing a national assembly and also provincial 
assemblies.^" Constitutional reform was still in the blue print stage. 

During 1908 these rather vague preliminaries assumed more tangible 
shape. The Throne approved specific regulations for the provincial as- 
semblies that were to meet within a year. Underlying principles of 
the future constitution were decided upon and promulgated. A na- 
tional parliament was to meet after nine years, and a preliminary con- 
stitutional program to this end was adopted. The new provincial as- 
semblies were to be an integral part of the national machinery, their 
powers in no case infringing the Imperial prerogatives, an indication 
that the official reformers were under the influence of the Japanese and 
German models. The assemblies were conceived as ' sou nding boards 
gf^proxincial opinion. Furthermore, in large part, their discussions 
were to be limited to matters submitted to them by the viceroy or 
governor. The right to vote for electors who in turn would choose 
members of the assembly was strictly limited by property or scholastic 
qualifications. As time was to show, these assemblies proved effective ' 
in two ways; 1) they reflected a considerable degree of public opinion, 
and 2) they checked the efforts of the central government to increase its ■ 
own power. 

On the subject of constitutional principles the reformers were per- 
fectly clear in their position. “The government of China,” so said a 
memorial, "is to be constitutional by Imperial decree. . . . The prin- 
ciples of the constitution are the great laws which may not be lightly 
altered. . . . < The constitution is designed to conserve the power of the 
sovereign and protect the officials and the people.” All legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority was reserved to the Manchu sovereign. ' 

Parliament was given power to propose legislation . . . ; it might adopt 
measures of government; and it might impeach ministers for illegal acts, 
but no .action it took had any weight or validity save that derived from the 
Imperial sanction.^^ 

As W. W. Rockhill, American Minister at Peking, commented, the 
purpose of the Imperial reformers was “aLperpetuadon of the existing 
system imder a thin veil of constitutional .guarantees.”^® 

f Vm.-ickt, ^lodern Constituttoruil Development m ChiAa, ch. iii. 

^ Stc United States, Foreign Relatione, 1908, 192. 

Vinackc, Modern Conjutntional Development in China, 77, 

Quoted by Vinackc, Modem Catistitntional Development :n China, 79. 
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Application of this program of political reform was to take place 
^adually o'cr a period of nine^cars In 1909 the provincial assemblies 
met for the first umc, conducted themselves with considerable dignity, 
and led m the public agitauon for the early calling of a parliament. 
The following >ear the National Assembly held «s first mcetmg (Octo- 
ber 3, 1910), Of the 200 members, 100 were chosen by the Throne, the 
reniamdcr by the provincial assemblies from lUcir ovv n members Con- 
trary to expectation, this Assembly, far from proving a mere rubber 
stamp, forced the governmenr's decision to convoke a parliament in 
1913 instead bf 1917. It also forced the Throne Id consider concessions 
toward establishment of a responsible ministry In general it showed 
a remarkably progressive attitude** 

OPIUM SUPPRESSION 

One of the most notable Manchu cjTorts m reform was directed 
against the opium traiBc which for a century and a half had played 
havoc with the physical and intellectual well being of the Chinese- peo- 
ple Under the legahzed trade after 1858, importation had continued 
to increase, reaching 77^66 piculs (a picul equals 133'/^ pounds) m 
1888 After this date importations declined sobsianualjy but were re- 
placed in part by production within China The ^difiicultics of the 
Chinese government m conuoUmg the business were many. Even if 
It could have suppressed domesuc culuvatioo in the provinces, which is 
doubtful, the defint would have been promptly made up by foreign 
importation which under the treaties China was powerless to control. 
Furthermore, Peking needed the revenue derived from the import 
duties and from the taxes on domesuc production In India, from 
which most of the foreign opium came, tie BriUsh government saw no 
reason to discourage producuon merely to enrich Chinese growers and 
venal offiaals In China there was no disposition to suppress domestic 
culuvauon merely to enrich foreign producers and traders The heart 
of the trouble was the Chinese willingness to use opium, and little im- 
provement could be expected until moral sentiment could be linked 
with effective adiiuiustrativc reforms. 

The Chinese program of reform which took shape in the first decade 
of the iwenueth century drew us inspiration from a number of sources, 
Chinese public senuqicni against the drug was stimulated b> the re 
port of an Amcncati committee seeking to control the traffic in the 
Phihppin es The Indun government, responding to moral sentiment 

•• Set »l$o tlw tummary o£ coiutitutwiul reCocm p, ca by Cameron, Tie Mom Unf 
meal i« ch. ti. 
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penal coinage wa to l« acatttJ, nwde ilie 

f,'(.»cfnmcn! did i«k. loici^n fnuncUl awsunce lo carry lluougli mow 
minor reforms. 

r>c>;innings were also nude Jii refoorong die juJieia! Some 

(')imcic realized ihai dnj wai a ncctMJ/y preliminary w abolmon of 
cxtraictmonalny. Howexer, lire fir*t new draft coder, fused on father 
indiscnminatc borrowing from Western cosies, were tiot accepted by 
flic govcrnmcni. Kcsenhclts*,* oew tyucm of courts was approved m 
l‘X)7, separaung die judicial from other fooeuons of government, and m 
lyll a new cr irunal code based largely oil the Japanese wa 3[iprosd fiy 
tjie National AsiernW). h renutned in fort* unda Uic young tqiublic 
after 1912. 

In 1910 slavery vsas officvally abobJicJ, while rn lonw sections |>«spulir 
tnovcmcnis discouraged fool binding In Oiincse Wuintfl and ihe wear- 
mg of die queue by Qiincvc men. 

A DLC,\DE OF RlXOH.'.t IN SUMMARY 

Chiru in lUc years 1901 to 19U e»pa«tu.ed one of ihe twm aitia! 
Ivcricxls in her tnodern history. Her gosrrnrrem faced social, pcilittcal, 
ecnnouuv and miertuironal prohlrms of xrrai >nj,;nlinde> In the 
nuin ihtse ptoblcmt had Uen occasioned bs ihc uubduy t.f oM OjO* 
ifucun China to adiusi her soctetv lo ihc r.iu-fpiuh<entury Wcscerti 
'impact. Tlw Manehu dynasty faded n* r<-urgfii?c die need of adjust* 
mew and also to provide ihe tc-dci*Hip i< evevute it Wfien the need 
was finally recognized by ilie Manchui.n w.sion late. Hie prcaigeoc 
tin.' d) nasty liad already l>ccn dcsit«.sc<l hs cenvt tnon vv as at best half- 
hearted— an clevcmh hour attempt to prescevr uscU. At the same iitnr 
us program of reform, though faihoK to save die dynasty, did prejure 
the svay, however itudcquatcl). fw the republican era. 
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dcjKndcnce aud of China i tcrtiuirial integrity. TJicse qtiestions in 
turn had already been prqudiccd m the case of Clima by the wide 
spread creation after lb77 of splicrcs of economic and political iniercst, 
and III the case of Korea by Urium'i itcognition there of Japan's pri 
mary interests as expressed in the first Anglo-Japancsc Alliance ^ntro! 
of Manchuna and Korea \sas the key to conuol tif China. ^Vficr 1902. 
Japan held in Korea the advantage given her by the Angb-Japancsc 
Alliance After 1900 Russia licld lu .%uhcHurtl ihradranTagC'besTov.cd 
iijwTHcr by the Boxer troubles. She was in a poiition not only to claim 
hlanchuna as a de /aeW sphere of influence but also to proceed to us po- 
litical conquest Neither vsas she prepared to acknowledge Japan’s ex* 
elusive primacy in Korea. Japan in turn was unwilling to share her 
political interest in Korea with any power. As to Manchuria, though 
Japan’s interests and purjioses tlicre were snU in the formative stage, it 
IS clear that she wanted a Manehiuian foothold The chance of secur- 
ing this foothold m die future could be safeguarded only by confining 
Russia's Manchurian mteresu wulun tl»e narrowest interpretation of a 
sphere of influence, thus hlocliog any Russian scheme for a protectorate 
or for annexation of Manchuna Conscc)ucnd), for die moment, as m 
1S99 and 1900 Japan became the spokesman of the open door and the 
integrity of China in the Three ljuem Provinces* 

DEFINITION Oh RUSSIAS POSITION IN MANCHURU, 

1895 1905 , 

The specific position which Russia had acquired in hfancburia be- 
tween 1895 and 19&4, and from whKh Japan sought to drive her in the 
Russo-Japanese War, was involved in the extreme It may be suin- 
manzed m simplified form as follows 

3 A twenty five year lease of the southern part of the Ltaocuflg Tern- 
tory (Dalny and Port Arthur) 

2 Railway concessions including tlic Chinese Eastern Railway “vvnih an 
administrative zone in which Russian lunsdiciion was paramount 
wherever the Russian officiatschose to exercise lu" 

3 Administrative rights in the Mancliuriaii customs, nauve and mari- 
time, and preferential land frimticr customs rates on the railways 

4 A military alliance with China concluded m 1896. 

*For tuff cIiicuuiQni of backsiouixi of ihe Wu- tet K. Vstlawa, TU iJn/r#- 
Ur^nese Conjl i (Bojidii, 190t) (schoUHjr, but Uieuea the Jipinoe (xm), Alex*l»itr 
Hoiif WjncAripj lit reopir Retauntt and Ketnt History (London I'KM). V. L. 
Laogcr TheOngia cj the RuMo-lapaaoe War" Enftluh otigioj of an ifocle puUiibrd 
ift TurepmKhe Gtsptithe (Hamburg 192S) 
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5. Maintenance of troops and raihvay guards in Manchuria in increas- 
ing numjaers after 1900. 

Writing in 1929, a student of Manchurian affairs noted that: “At no 
time since 1905 has Manchui ia been so nearly on the verge of practical 
,, absorption as during the closing years of the Russian period before 
1905.” » 

THE BELLIGERENT POWERS 

j At the outbreak of hostilities the belligerents appeared unevenly 
^matched. The area of Russia’s territory (more than 8,250,000 square 
miles), with vast though largely undeveloped resources, with a popula- 
tion estimated in 1904 at nearly 140,000,000, and with a national ordinary 
revenue of ^208,000,000, appeared overwhelming when contrasted with 
Japan’s small islands, limited in resources and with a population at that 
time of some 47,000,000, and an annual revenue of ,^25,500,000. Russia’s 
available army was in excess of 4,500,000 men. Japan’s army, includ- 
ing trained reserves, numbered some 850,000, with a reservoir of un- 
trained manpower available for military service of some 4,000,000. Rus- 
Jsia’s naval strength, superior on paper to Japan’s, was weakened by its 
division into a Pacific and a Baltic fleet. From the outset this enabled 
Japan to control the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, to consolidate her 
base in Korea, thus forcing the batde in Manchuria, and to have time to 
prepare for the Russian Baltic fleet, which after its fampus trip to the 
/Far East was destroyed by Togo in the Battle of the Sea of Japan (May 
27 and 28, 1905). This success was partly due to General Nogi’s costly 
victory in forcing die surrender of Port Arthur (January 2, 1905) and of 
the remnants of the Russian far eastern fleet.^ In addition, Russia’s 
land communications stretched along 5,000 miles of single-track railway 
from Moscow to Harbin. Until the Japanese had taken Port Arthur 
they could avail themselves of little railroad transport. In Korea at the 
outbreak of hostilities there was a short line from Chemulpo (Jinsen) 
to Seoul (Keijo), while some forty miles of the longer line from Fusan 
to Seoul had also been built. 

Whatever the relative balance between the belligerents in material 
resources and position, "the moral advantages Aveighed heavily ^in favor 
.fiOapan." The training and morale of her armed forces were excellent. 
The army had been prepared in the school of Karl von Clausewitz;® 
successive Japanese ministries after the Triple Intervention of 1895, and 

W. Young, The littet/iallonal Relouons of itanchtiiia (Chicago, 1929), 6-7. 

’W. D. Pulcston, The Armed Forces of the Pacific (New Haven, 19/11), 58-61. 

“E. L. V. Cordonnicr, The Japanese tn Manchuria, 1904 (London, 1912). 
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parucuhrly after 1900, nc%cr lost sight of the {jossibility of war, and 
prepared sjstenwucaify for tt,*3iid the /afunese pubhc was convinced 
of the nauonal rij,lucousncs$ of iw cause * ' Russia s military machine, 
in conirast, had not prepared effectively for this war, her government 
w IS in the hands r f factions, and her illiterate pc,.sant soldiers, hravc 
as figJiicrs, had no understanding of why they sliould be warnng on the 
distant frontier of far eastern Asia 

LWD SPHLRL OF MAJOR HOSTILlTILS 
A major peculiarity of the Russo-Japanese War was that it was fought 
in Manchuria, territory under the sovereignty of China, hence ncuirai 
territory However, since Russia after 1900 was in partial mihtarj 
occupation of Manchuria, and since Peking beked the military jwwct 
if not the Will, to defend the Three Eastern Provinces, there was nothing 
for China to do but recognise this part rf her territory as an area of 
hostilities and thereby to imply her consent to mitiury operations by 
the belligerents in her lertuory “ 

MILITARY Cr\MPAIGNS IN MANCHURIA 
Only a few of the military events of the vvar on be mentioned m pass- 
ing Japanese troops landed in Korea at Chemulpo, February 3 and 9 
Other forces landed at Censan on Korea s noiiheastern coast. General 
Kuroki s army crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria, May 1 A week 
bter a second Japanese army under Genera) Oku bnded in South Man 
churia (Liaotung) near the Uuuian leased territory, while another army 
under General Nodzu landed further cast On May 26 the Japanese cut 
the Russian lines at Naneban thus forcing them to withdraw on Port 
Arthur, July 31, and a month later the remaining Japanese armies (125 
000) faced the mam Russian forces (153 000) under General Kuropatkin 
south of Mukden At the Battle of Luoyang (August 23-Scplcmlicr 3), 
the Russians were forced back but were not routed At Sha ho (0>.to- 
ber 9 17) the Russians attacked but failed to break the Japanese hncs. 
The campaign was then halted during the bitter Manchurun winter, 
save at Port Arthur which fell lo the Japanese at terrific cost January 2, 
1903 Japan was thus able to tanforce her northern armies for the 
Battle of Mukden (tebruary 2J'March 10 1903), in winch for the first 
time she had superiority in numbers (400000 to 325,000) Again the 

*Titsuji Takeuchi, liar ani Oipjpmst ]/ im the Emfirr 333 313 

“ Pule on i mrd Forctf o/ /Ac Pscifr 61 

“SiVuje Takah»,hj InStnuiotuI Ltm JppleJ la lie Rmsa-Jjpanese lU-r (London, 
1908) 250 and Amo» S Ilrcgcs Th^ lajfrmatOBjl Law anJ D flornary of lAf RuJUi- 
Upanese U or (tint Yoilt 1906) n puncidar cli. on Chuua neuual t) 
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Russians were forced to retire, *this time to Tiehling, north, of Mukden. 
At his own request Kuropatkin \yas now replaced as commahder-in- 
chief by General Linievitch. Two months later, as already noted, came 
{Russia’s most severe reverse— the destruction of her Baltic fleet in the 
!Sea of Japan.^" 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 

Efforts to find a basis for peace werp undertaken early in the war. 
While winning technical military victories on land, and having de- 
stroyed Russian sea-power, Japan had failed to break the Russian armies. 
Each victory removed Japanese armies further from their base. At 
home the nation’s economy had been strained to the point of danger, 
; In a military sense, as the war dragged on Russia’s position showed some 
, improvement, but her funds were exhausted and French bankers were 
not disposed to extend further credits. In addition, revolutionary move- 
ments within Russia threatened the entire war effort. 

Nevertheless, it was Japan that made the first formal proposal for 
peace on May 31, 1905, when she requested Ihesident Theodore Roqse- 
y^on his own “inidative to invite the two belligerents to come together 
for the purpose of direct negotiation.” Roosevelt’s subsequent approach 
to the Tsar was accepted June 6, and two days later the United States 
sent formal invitations to the ■belligerents, offering good offices. Now 
for a second time, as m 1898, the United States was to play a significant 
role in world affairs. There was to be sure no general understanding 
3n.the part of Americans of the issues involved in the Far East. J3y 
md large the American people simply believed “that Japan was fight- 
ingjLwar in self-defense” and “for an altruistic cause.” Far different 
was the view of the President, e.xpressed in a letter to President Wheeler 
af the University of California : 

[ believe that our futuce history will be. more determined by our position 
an the Pacific facing China than our position on the Atlantic facing Eu- 
rope.^'* '' 

“Among contemporary accounts o£ the military and naval campaigns sec: Frederick 
?almer, With Ktifoki in Manchitna (New York, 1906); Charles A'Court Repington, The 
War it! the Far East 1904-J905 (London, 1905); Sir Ian Hamilton, A Staff Officer’s Scrap- 
Boo^ (2 vols., London, 1905); Louis L. Seaman, From Tohio Through Manchuria (New 
Stork, 1905). Note also: General Kuropatkin, The Russian Army and the Japanese War 
[1 vols., London, 1909); A. Novikoff-Priboy, Tsushima (New York, 1937), the storj- of 
the voyage to the Far East of the second Russian squadron. 

“ Eleanor Tupper and George E. McReynolds, Japan in American Public Opinion (New 
Fork, 1937), 6-7. 

'* Quoted by' A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New 
Fork, 1928), -106. 
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It IS unnecessary here to treat la any* detail the prelimmarics of the 
peace settlenicnt at Portsmouth, New Hampshire the appointment of 
delegates Wiue and Rosen for Russia, Komura and Takahira for 
Japan the death of Secretary Hay, July 1, 1905, the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japancse Alliance August 12, 1905, recognizing Japans ‘para- 
mount political military and caainoimc interests in Korea, the signing 
of the secret treaty of Bjorko between the Kaiser and the Tsar, the suc- 
cess of Witte in capturing American sympathy for Russia s ease, the 
capaaty of the Japanese “by their stiffness and taciturnity to lose in the 
negotiations the advantage won by their military and naval victories, 
and the other repeated crises into which the negotiations fell ** 

THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905 
The Treaty of Porumouth Septembers, 1905 was destined to become 
one of the most conscquentul agreements in the modern history of the 
Far East Indeed for many years it was to be in a scry real sense the 
heart, the kernel of the so-called far eastern question By U Japan 
acquired from Russia subject to the consent of China, the Liaotung 
leased territory the southern section of the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
from Kuan<hcngt 2 u (near Changchun) to Port Arthur, along with 
certain coal mines which belonged to or were worked by the Russian*. 
Both powers agreed “to evacuate completely and simultaneously Man- 
churia, except the Liaotung leasehold within eighteen mondis after 
the Treaty became effective Both powers, however, reserved the right 
to maintain guards to protect their respective railway lines m htan 
chuna, the number not to exceed 15 per kilometer Adnunistrativc 
rights m Manchuria usurped by the belligerents during the w ar, were to 
be restored to China Russia declared that she had not m Manchuna 
any territorial advantages or prcferenual or exclusive concessions in 
impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle 
of equal opportunity ** Both Japan and Russia engaged not to obstnia 
any general measures common to all countries which China may take 
for the development of the commerce and industry of Manchuna" 
Tbe two powers also agreed to exploit ihctr respective railway s m Man 
chuna exclusively for commerend and industrial purposes and in no 
wise for strategic purposes with the cxc^uon of the railways in the 
Liaotung leased terntory ” With regard to Korea, Russu acknovvl 
edged that Japan possessed in Korea paramount political, military, and 

“For dcuJeU discuwoiu of ihue matRn. comult T>l«r Dennett Roosttelt and tht 
Rutm-Japaneis XVof (New York 1925) and Denn s Adtenluret »o Ammaa D fdon aty 
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economic interests, and engaged not to obstruct such measures as Japan 
might deem it necessary to take there. The southern half (Karafuto) 
of the island of Sakhalin was ceded to Japan in lieu of a war indemnity^ 
and Japan was granted fishing rights in certain territorial waters of St- 
beria on the Pacified® 

JAPAN’S NEW POSITION IN KOREA 

\ Prior to 1905 Japan considered her primary interests to be in Korea 
jrather than Manchuria. It was to be expected therefore that a Japanese 
victory in the Russian war would serve to clarify the nature and intent 
of Japan’s purposes in Korea. 

It will be recalled that the decade 1S94-1904 was a period of intense but 
intermittent Russo-Japanese economic rivalry in Korea, scarcely sof- 
tened by the innocuous Yama^ata-Lobanov, and Nishi-Rosen agree- 
ments of 1896 and 1898. The political color of this rivalry had already 
been well illustrated at the southern Korean port of Masampo, where 
the Russians attempted to pre-empt strategic lands only to discover that 
they had been purchased previously from Korean owners by some Jap- 
anese.^^ During the preliminary conversations looking to* the first 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Count Hayashi told Lord Lansdowne that 
Japan’s primary purpose was “protection of its interests in Korea.” 
The subsequent alliance (1902) recognized that Japan was “interested 
in a peculiar degree polidcally as well as commercially and industrially 
in Korea,” Then for a few months it seemed that the Korean emperor 
would bestir himself to a program of reform as a self-protective measure 
against Russian and Japanese "penetration, but nothing came of these 
efforts, the Korean court settling back again into its accustomed cor- 
^ruption and extravagance.^® By 1903 Japan’s instructions to her minis- 
Iters abroad were referring to Korea as “an important outpost in Japan’s 
^!line of defense.” "® 

With the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Korea proclaimed her 
neutrality,®^ but took no steps to defend it, believing, it would seem, that 

“Texe with* additional arndes ia MacMurmy, Treaties, I, 522- ff. 

” G. P. Gooch and Harold Tunperley, British Doettmetits on- the. Origin of the W^ar 
(11 vols., London, 1929), II, 32-3^; A. J. Brown, The Mastery of- the Far East (New 
york\1921). L-13-H4. 

^ A. M. Poolcy, ed., T/;e Seeret Memoirs of Count Tadasii Hayashi (Now York, 1915), 
134. 

“ Scer Harrington, God, Mammon and the Japanese, chs, xvi, xvii; United States, ' 
Department o£ State, Korean Dispatches, ydl, IS, No. 470, Horace Allen to John Hay, 
May 31, 1902. 

Archives Diploniatiques (Paris, 1904), XCI, 844. 

“United States, Senate Documents, Ser. 6952, 8-9. 
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benevolent protecuon would conte from the United States and the great 
powers of western Europe.** Japan, however, was no longer con 
cerned witli Korean neutrality or Korean independence In the mill 
tary sphere, Korea was now looVed upon as a necessary base o£ opera 
tions against Russia, and in the poUtiol sphere the peninsula was soon 
to be subjeaed to intimate Japanese control The process was to fie the 
removal of a legal fiction Although Korea had been legally indepcnd 
ent since 1895, she bad m fact become a pasyn m Russo-Japanese policy, 
each of these contending powers professing support for Korea’s inde- 
pendentt as a means of checking the designs o£ the other ; 

Japanese forces occupied Seoul (February 8, 19(H), the day Togo at 
tacked Port Arthur, and a protocol 'Signed February 23 laid the ground 
work for tlie subsequent Japanese protectorate.** Korea was to place 
“full confidence ’ in Japan and to “adopt ibe advice of the latter with 
regard to improvements in administration ’ Japan would ‘ definitely 
guarantee the independence and leiritonal integrity ' of Korea and to 
this end might interfere in Korean ailairs Korea was pledged not to 
conclude with third powers any agreement “contrary to the principles * 
of the protocol 

In additional agreements (August 19 22, 1904) Japan was empowered 
to appoint advisers to the Korean departments of finance and of foreign 
affairs.** lly the beginning of 19(S Japan had assumed responsibility 
for policing the Korean capital and had placed a Japanese police m< 
specter m each province ** 

International sanction was given m July, August, and September, 
1903, to Japan s new position in Korea In July, William Howard Taft, 
Roosevelt s Secretary of War in conversations with the Japanese Prune 
Minister, General Count Kaesura gave his approv al, later confirmed by 
the President, to a Japanese suzerainty in Korea ** In August, the rc- 

"F A. McKtni e Korf^J Figkl for freciom (New York, 1928) 77 78 
**Tt« ui Un ted States Tortign RtUi oet 1904 437 Oa the nacwe of protectotate* 
see A H Felfer "Proctecwraie " o/ JooJ Sfimre (New York 1934) XII, 

567 M. F landlcy The Acqu at em and CovernncM ©/ Jiaek.ward Temlofy in later- 
nauonal Law (London 1926) 

** T«i in Un ted States Faretgn Rriat oat 1904 43tf Under the agteemeni a Japanese 
Mr Megata, was appo nied (o the ftnaocrdepanmeni, and D W Stevenj an Arnentan io 
the foreign office A Japanese alio bec a m e adrotf U the Korean royal bouicboU depart 

N* 7^^ States Depirtment of State (Aiclute seetjon) Korea. Detpaiehti Vol 21. 

“Dennett Roosevelt and the Rut/o Japanese War 113 114, IL F Pringle Theodore 
Roo/eirfr (London 1932) 384 lapaa in tuns satisfied Roosevelt by » disavowal of any 
aggressive purpose in the Ph 1 ppme. 
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'dustry, and capital of all n3itans>oc VihuKcru was to become again an 
exclusnc economic prcser\e, }his umc of Russian and Japanese capital, 
buttressed by Russian and Japanese political control m derogation of 
Cbinesc sovereignty and admiiustration The answer to this question 
and indeed the key to tlic enure probicns modern far eastern history 
requires examination of the specific and complex issues which arose in 
Manchuria between 1905 and 1910, 

MILITARY OCCUPATION OF MANCHURU 
Although ratifications of the Treaty of Portsmouth were exchanged 
at Washington (November 25,1905), the former belligerents had agreed 
to an 18 month period in which to complete evacuation of their armies. 
This mcam that for more than a year Manchuru remained partly under 
military occupation ** Although agreements of this type are common 
at the termination of hostiliucs, they may become the subject of abuse 
or of misunderstanding, and m the case of South Manchuna as early as 
March, 1906, the Unit^ States called to Japan’s aiicnuon charges fiom 
Ameiican interests in China that 

action of the Japanese authorities ut htanchuna dunng Japanese JouU 
tary] occupauon is so generally directed towards ettablisbing Japanese conv 
metcial interests in the pnocipal towns, and toward acquuing property 
nghu for Japanese in all available quarters as to leave liule'or no opening 
for other foreign trade by the tune the territory is evacuated ** 

Thus within SIX months of the conclusion of peace the United States 
was calling upon Japan as it had pieriously called upon Russia, to re- 
spect the principal of equal commercial opportunity. 

THE SINO-JAPANESE TREATY OP PEKING, 

DECEMBER 22, 1905 

The Treaty of Portsmouth had provided that the transfer to Japan of 
Russian territorial, railway, and other nghts m South Manchuna was 
to be condiuonal on the consent of China This consent was secured 
by Japan’s Foreign Minister, Baron Komura, in ncgotiauons with Yuan 
Shib L’ai at Peking m a treaty dated December 22, 19C6 
An additional Sino-Japancse agreement of the same date contained 
important provisions 1) China agreed to open 16 ciucs in Manchuna to 

“MicMonar, trnba I ^27 

“United Sutes, toratn Rtimoni J90fi PL I, 171 172. 
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international residence and trade;®* 2) Japan agreed to withdraw her ' 
troops and railway guards (i£ Russia would withdraw her railway 
guards) when “China shall have become herseh capable of affording full 
protection to the lives and property of foreigners”; 3) Japan secured the 
right to maintain the military railway she had built from Antung on' 
the Korean border to Mukden; and 4) China consented to formation of' 
a Sino-Japanese corporation to exploit the Yalu forests.®® 

SECRET “PROTOCOLS” OF THE' PEKING CONFERENCE 

The formal Sino-Japanese treaty and additional agreement were later 
1 claimed by the Japanese government to be supplemented by certain 
(alleged secret “protocols,” the most important of which pledged the 
Chinese government not to construct any mainline railway “in the 
neighborhood of and parallel to” the Japanese South Manchuria Rail- 
way (running from Changchun to Port Arthur and Dalny, now Dai- 
ren), or any branch line “which might be prejudicial” to the Japanese 
line. These “protocols,” the legality of which has never been fully 
established, appear to have taken the form of memoranda or minutes 
on the proceedings of the Komura-Yuan conference. Their signifir 
cance, however, lies not so much in the question of their legality as In 
.^/the fact that they revealed the intent (legal or otherwise) of Japan to 
. create a railway monopoly in South Manchuria.®® 

, THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY . 

The intimate relation between Japanese interests In South Manchuria 
and the Japanese government was revealed (June 7, 1906) by the cre- 
ation of the South Manchuria Railway Company — a joint stock com- 
pany to own and manage ail Japanese and Japanese operated railroads 
in Manchuria. The Japanese government owned one half of the capital 
, stock and controlled appointment of the principal officers. Under„ the 
Company’s articles of incorporation shareholders were liipited to the 
Chinese and Japanese governments and subjects of these two countries. 

. The president and vice-president, appointed as indicated by the Japanese 
government, were ^sponsible to the Japanese prime minister. The 
company was empowered to engage in subsidiary enterprises such as 

“Feng huang cheng, Liaoyang, Hstnmimun, Tichling, Tang kangpu, Fakumen, 
phangchun, Kirin, Harbin, Ninguta, Flunchun, Sanhsing, Tsitsihar, Hailar, Aigun, and 
Manchouli. , , 

Texts in MacMurray, Treaties, 549, 

•“For a text of the alleged “protocols,” see MacMurray, Treaties, I, 554. A discussion 
of -their validity is in Young, TAe Internatiottal Relations of Manchuria, 258-265. 
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mining, water transportation, citxmc power, real estate, and warchous 
ing w ithm the railway zone. Jn addition the comjuny {xjsscssct! broad 
civil administramc powers and authority to collect taxes withm the rail 
road zonc.*^ 

GOVERNMENT IN THE KWANTUNG LEASEHOLD 
Hy the Treaty of Porimouih Japan had acquired front Russia the 
Liaotung leased territory, now to be known at Kwaniung; and at Pe- 
king m E>ccember, 1905, Japan had agreed to "conform to the original 
agreements concluded between Oiina ami Russia" concerning this ter- 
ritory and concerning the matter of railway construction “so far as 
circumstances permit" Japan promptly set up an administrative ma- 
chinery for her leasehold known as the Gov emment General of Kw an- 
tung {KaanioTotol^u Tu). A governor general who was to be of high 
military rank was to protect railways and exercise cjmI administra- 
tive power in the leased lermory He was responsible, m his apixjint- 
ment to the prime minister in Tokyo, m questions relating to foragn 
affairs to the minister for foreign aAairs, m maiters of military admims- 
(ration to the minister of war, and m matters of mobiliution and opera- 
tions to the general staff He commanded the Kwantung garrison, 
controlled civil admimstration'm tlie leased tertnory, and police juris- 
diction in the South Manchuru Railway zone 

RAILWAY AGREEMENTS Bb'HVEEN CHINA i\ND JAPAN 

After the Russo-Japanese War, the conicmpUtcd development of the 
resources, agricultural and imncral, of South Manchuria, and the keener 
rccogniuon of the strategic and political importance of the area led to 
an unprecedented interest aud rivalry m railroad enterprise. The en- 
ergy, the efficiency, and the spirit of monojioly which the Japanese 
poured into the South Manchuna Railway not only excited the jealousy 
of other foreign nationals, pnncipally British and American, but also 
inspired the fear that Japanese railroads using the S M R as the trunk 
would branch out east and west to the exclusion of all non Japanese 

"Texu reUung (a creauon and powers of the SJdR 0>ni|iiny, m MocXlumy, 
Treaiiet I 555 557, 559 The Chinese so»eronw»t ilul noi exercise its pnrJcge W 
purchase shares. , 

“rjrxnr oif reVtanr aocuments sn WieSdimy, frearier f iT fn flTf? the UOMR 
of miliury and ai.il funettoos wss aboluhed ^ mabnn of the Kwantung Government 
inslcad of the Government General, headed hf a sovernor with avj jurisdiction over 
Kwantung and authority to police the railway, and “to supervise the business’* of the 
SJddi. Co Thii governor rtuined control of prdice but not of the Kwantung gamson. 
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enterprise. - It appeared indeed that Japan both in the light o£ her geo- 
graphical position and her national policy was in a position to exploit 
her new-found sphere of influence on a scale undreamed of by other 
sphere-holding powers in China. ' 

Development of Japan’s sphere involved in the first instance certain 
railway agreements with China, arising out of the recent war and the 
^Treaty of Peking of December, 1905. In 1907, for instance, China 
acquired from Japan the Hsinmintun-Mukden Railway, which the 
Japanese army had built during the war. The purchase was effected' 
in part with funds loaned China by the South Manchuria Railway, 
China being required to employ for the line during the life of the loan a 
Japanese engineer-in-chief and a Japanese accountant. By 1927,' the 
loan having been met, the Hsinmintun-Mukden line had become an 
integral part of die Chinese government’s Peking-Mukden Railway. 
In 1909 the Japanese permitted the railroad to reach the walled city of 
Mukden by passing under the tracks of the S.M.R., a circumstance 
which set the stage for dramatic events in 1928.^° China also agreed in 
1907 to borrow from the S.M.R. half the funds needed for a railroad 
connecting Changchun, northern terminus of the S.M.R., with Kirin. 
After construction of the line, the loan repayment fell in arrears, and In 
1917 management of the line was undertaken by the Japanese S.M.R.^* 

More important was the case of the Antuhg-Mukden Railway built 
by the Japanese as a narrow gauge military line during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. In December, 1905, China agreed that Japan might main- 
tain and operate the line for 15 years subject to completion of certain im- 
provements. Japan did not complete these improvements within the 
time limit (that is, by 1908), but did subsequently present Peking with 
an ultimatum. As a result of this ultimatum China signed a new agree- 
vment (August 19, 1909) permitting Japan to reconstruct the line as a 
standard gauge road. It was completed in November, 1911. In 1915 
Japan’s control was extended from the original 15 years to 99 years, that 
is, to 2007.-*^ 

Japan also attempted to secure control over all new railroad construc- 
tion in South Manchuria. By the secret “protocols” of 1905 she hoped 
to protect the S.M.R. from “parallel” and “prejudicial” lines. The 

“Texts o£ relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 627, 632, 767, 782. For Ac 
history of British and Russian interests in Ae Pcking-Shanhaihwan and Shanhaikwan- , 
Hsinmintun sections of the Peking-Mukden line, see Percy H. Kent, Railway Enterprise in 
China (London, 1907). 

Tests of relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, 1, 627, 767, 785; 11, 1054, 1220, 
1390. _ • , , 

Texts of relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 551, 787; 11, 1220. 
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SJvI also had the right to supply any capital China needed for branch 
lines or cxtensioas of the Kiren-Cbangchun s>iicm- Then m 1913 
Japan secured a provisional agrccmenl to finance for China three imes 
connecting iviih the S MJl the Ssupingkai-Clicngchiatun Taonan Rail- 
way, the KaiyuanHailungcheng Railway, and the Changchun Tao- 
nan Railway , and in addition a line from Taonan to Jchol, and one 
from Kitin to Hailungchcng ** 

MINING, LUMBCRING. CABLES. TELEGRAPHS 
Supplementing further the piaurc of Japan's new position m South 
Maachuna tscrc a number of Sino-Japanese agreements co\ertng min- 
ing and lumbering conuuions and the consirucuon and control of 
cables and telegraphs Prior to 1905 the Russians had operated coal 
mines at Fushun and Ycntai near Mukden,** these mining rights m 
South Manchuria passed to Japan in the Treaty of Portsmouth After 
considerable controversy China and Japan reached agreement (Sejitem- 
ber 4, 1909) for Japanese exploiuuon of the Fusliun and Ycntai mines, 
China to be paid a taa on all coal so mined A separate agreement 
covered Japanese interests m tlie Penhsihu mines on Uic Aniung Muk 
den Railway ** 

China in the Sino-Japanese agicemem of December, 1905, consented 
to the formation of a loint Sino-Japanese uock company “foi; the ex- 
ploiution of the foreus in the regions on the right bank of the Kiser 
Yalu, 3 concession of great value in view of ihe vast timber wealth of 
southeastern Manchuria ** 

China and Japan agreed (Oaober 12, 1908) that the two governmenu 
would lay and maintain a submarine cable from Kwaniung province 
across the Gulf uf Pcchihli connecting with the Japanese post oiHce at 
Chefoo in Shantung province In Jic same agreement all land tele- 
graphs acquired by the Japanese from the Russians or constructed by 
Japan during the Russo-Japanese War outside the leased icrntory and 
the railroad cone were to be returned to China for the sum of ¥ W,000 
Lines wiihm die railroad zone were retained by Japan,*® 

“ Relevant doojm«nu la MacMurrar TrtMirt II H)54 par the subicqutol 
of ibne proposed tinet Me Yuuns Tiie Inltn^ltomJ Refa/ionr of Manciiina 71 76 
“Sinia-Ruwun agteemenu in MaeMtirrs} Trhiiirs 1,74 1S4 
“Relevant documenti in MatMuiray Tttauti I 790-79J 
Rclevani dceiuatntj «»cnni Mailer Xuuaaji cooOMiota and lie Jjter ftpioae, u» 
itaeMurrar Trta^i 1 1S4 549 731 733 

Releianl dueuroenu toienng the»e and addmonal Japanese udcoiaplx conccision* in 
MaeMumy, Trtaliet I 760-765 
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CUSTOMS REGULATIONS: KWANTUNG AND - 
RAILROAD ZONE 

After the Russo-Japanese War, Dairen (the former Dalny) and the 
leased territory under Japanese control continued to be a duty-free zone 
as they had been under the previous Russian occupation. Japan, how- 
ever, secured from China (May 29, 1913) a duty reduction of one-third 
on imports and exports to and from Manchuria via the S.M.R. abd 
Chosen Railway. Precedent for this advantage was the similar prefer- 
ential land frontier tariff rate on goods entering Manchuria from Rtissir- 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway 

JAPANESE JURISDICTION IN MANCHURIA AFTER 1905 

Among the more significant features of Japan’s posidon in Souil 
Manchuria after 1905 were certain jurisdictional powers. Within th( 
Kwantung leased territory she possessed all rights of administration per 
taming to sovereignty except the power to ahenate the territory 

Far more controversial from tite legal point of view were the juris 
dictional powers exercised in the railway zones by Russia and by Japan 
The railway zones, defined as lands “actually necessary for the construe 
tion, operation, and protection” of the original Chinese Eastern Railway 
were areas in which first Russia and, after 1905, Japan (in South Man 
churia) e.xercised very broad administrative powers, the legal validity ol 
which hasjn some measure been 'questioned.'^ Powers exercised bj 
Japan (apart from questions of legality) included: ordinary rights ol 
administration pertaining to sovereignty, taxation^ police, and transfer 
of real property; employment of a limited number of railroad guards tc 
protect the railway; and the exercise of ordinary police power and'oi 
customary functions of municipal and local administration. 

Over and above the foregoing powers, Japan enjoyed, as did also other 
“treaty powers,” extraterritoriality and consular jurisdiction long estab- 
lished in China’s treaties with foreign powers. Japanese consular po- 
lice, attached to various Japanese consulates in Manchuria, exercised au- 
thority beyond the railroad zones. Special arrangements too pertained 

" Relevant documents in MacMurray, Treaties, I, 634, 638, 683; 11, 1039. 

“Att exception to this general statement of powers was the city of Chinchow in the 
leased territory, where the Chinese retained the right of administranon and police, China 
also retained administrative authority in the neutral zone ’on the border of Kwantung and 
Manchuria, but Chinese troops could not enter this area without the consent of Japan. 

“ For a strictly legalistic discussion of this subject, note C. \V. Young, Japanese Jurisdic- 
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to dcjignated areas la the Chicniao f^ioas where large numbers of K£>- 
leans had seated. These Koreans were subject to Chinese taws and 
courts, but in certain cases a Japanese consular olHccr was cnticieii to 
attend court m the interest of Korean defendants This sjrstcm con* 
tinued unul 1915, e\en after the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910 
had made all Koreans Japanese nationals.^ « 

“ ^luMutrir, Trtitui, 1, TSG-TS? 
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MANCHURIA AND KOREA, 1904-1910 
(CONTINUED) 

RUSSIA IN NORTH MANCHURIA AFTER 1905 

I N GENERAL, Russia’s special position in North Manchuria re- 
mained unchanged by the Russo-Japanese War. Russia continued to 
assume that she possessed in the Chinese Eastern Railway zone “practi- 
cally complete civil administrative rights (as taxation, police jurisdiction:, 
and the right to possess and dispose of real property), and, likewise, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over certain Chinese nationals, and involving 
all cases either ‘directly or indirectly’ affecting the interests of the rail- 
way.” ^ After 1908 China contested this interpretation, and in 1909 the 
' two powers reached agreement whereby Chinese were to share in the 
municipal administration of towns of the railway zone." Russian min- 
ing and lumbering concessions were clarified and extended in Heilung- 
kiang and Kiren provinces.^ As already noted in South Manchuria, so 
in North Manchuria China recovered all telegraph lines operated by 
Russia outside the railway area.'* 

INTENSIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY 

The foregoing pages have presented some of the specific features of 
the Japanese and the Russian position in Manchuria following the 
Russo-Japanese War. Even so brief a survey indicates that while 
China's sovereign rights were specifically reserved in the Kwantung 
territory and the various railway zones, de facto administration was ex- 
ercised by Russia (the Chinese Eastern Railway) in North Manchuria, 
and in South Manchuria by Japan (the Government General of Kwan- 
tung and the S.M.R.). Far from decreasing foreign (Russian) control 
ip Manchuria, the Russo-Japanese War had paved the way for Sino- 
fcissian.and Sino-Japanese agreements by which two powers instead of 

^C. W. Young, T/jff Iiiteriialiqnal Relations of Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), 93-9-1. 
■'MacMufray, Treaties, ll, 1181 R. This and subsequent agreements led to varying 
interpreutions, and to complications with other foreign powers (Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, and Spain). < 

^MacMurray, Treaties, I, 658, 671, 721. 

* MacMurr-ay, Treaties, I, 631. 
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one ^\e^e to claim spheres of influence there/* In these circumstances 
the future of the o^^n door doctrine and the inicgniy of China appeared 
as unpredictable as when Russia was the sole intruder Foreign bust 
ness interests in China, BritiUi and American m particular, had antici- 
pa'ed great opponuniues for their goods and capiul in South Manchuria 
once peace was restored It was therefore of the utmost importance to 
discoscr how far Japan and Russia were bent on a policy of preference, 
if not monopoly, for ihtit own commetix, industry, and capital. A test 
case was soon forthcoming ‘ 

GREAT BRITAIN AND htANCHURIA, 1907 
The Chinese government in November, 1907, contracted with a Brit- 
ish firm, Pauling and Company, to build a short railroad from Hsinmm- 
tun to Fahumen In its origins this contract was a natural outgrowth 
of agreements made as early as 1893 between the Chinese government 
and the (British) Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for 
the construcuon of certain railways in Manchuru These British con- 
cessions were given qualified recogniuon by Russia in 1S99 and again 
m 1902® When, however, these early concessions were revived by 
the specific Hsinmmtun Fakutnen proiect, the Japanese governnienc 
promptly protested that the proposed hoe violated the secret “protocols’' 
of 1905 the new road being m the Japanese view “parallel” and “prq- 
udicial ’ to the SM R The success of tbe Japanese protest was assured 
when the British govetnment refused to support the British concession- 
aires or to call m question the vabdity of the ‘ protocol” on which Japan's 
protest was based. The incident encouraged Japan, in the effort to 
create a railroadconstruciion monopoly »n South Manchuria* Japan 
also refused China's later proposal that the quesuon be referred to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, and m 1909 secured from China a pl^gc 
to be consulted prior to any undertaking by China to construct the 
hne.^ 

FRANCO JAPANESE TREATY, JUNE 10. 1907, 

Japan ‘s post war problem in Manchuria was already hpmg solved fay 
diplomauc measures far more fundamental than the blocking of a small 
‘ See MacMnrniv. Tnra/.w I, l7j 179. 204. 326 

•SeeC W Young fapan/ S/voal foflitoii »■ (Balnmore 1931) 107 12J 

P H CJstfc /«i<rnai,oBa! Riit/ntr m Vanetuna {ColfiaAat 1928), 179 IST Itu Sliu 
hu. chna and Her PoliiieJ Enlily (New YoA, 1926) 292 296 Herbert Croly IP.'/’jrJ 
S/rargAr (New York 192't) 2« Great Bntain. fWiameirrno' Driau/ (March 3, 19U8), 
185, p 527 and United Stales Porngs RebiMor IWO 269 ' 

' MacMurray, Trtaiiet 1 "90, 
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proposed railway. It was the problem o£ consolidating her position' 
both in Korea and South Manchuria, and in coming to workable terms 
with licr late enemy, Russia. This latter object was rendered easier 
since statesmen friendly to an entente were in power at Tokyo (Saionji, 
Hayashi, and Motono) and at St. Petersburg (Iswolsky). The road to 
a general Russo-Japanese rapprochement was to be paved by France. 
France was not widiout experience in .the processes by which territory 
(Annam) could be detached from China and spheres of influence 
acquired, France had opposed Japan in 1895 (the Triple-Intervention) ; 
she was allied with Russia during 1904-05; and therefore it was now 
good policy, in view of Japan’s victory, for France to clarify her rela- 
tions with Tokyo, and to aid in creating a Russo-Japanese entente. The' 
Franco-Japancsc treaty ■which materialized on June 10, 1907, and which 
was to provide the formula for. subsequent Russo-Japanese agreements 
is notable . , for its complete sang-jrotdj its subtle implications, and 
4j:s bold assumptions.”^ The two powers, after agreeing “to respect 
the independence and integrity of China, as well as the principle of 
equal treatment in that country for die commerce and subjects or citi- 
zens of all nations,” went on to assert that they possessed “a special in- 
|tercst” in preserving peace and o^dcr "especially in the regions of the 
jChinese Empire adjoining the territories where they possess rights of sov- 
;ereignty, protection or occupadon.” ^ These signatory powers then pro- 
'ceeded to constitute themselves as the guardians of peace in vast areas of 
Cliina which diey later defined as including, in the case of France, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan; and, in the case of Japan, Fukien, 
"and “the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia.” 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATIES, 1907 

Following promptly this remarkable Franco-Japanese treaty came 
four Russo-Japanese agreements: June 13, a convention providing for 
through traffic at the junction of the Russian and Japanese railways at 
Changchun;^^ July 28, a treaty of commerce and navigadon, and a 
fisheries convention;^" and July 30, two political conventions, one public, 
the other secret. The public convention subscribed (it had now become 

® E. 15. Price, The Russo-japaiiese Treaties coacerains Uanchuria and Mongalia (Balti- 
more, 1933), 2tf-31. 

'In the c-ase of Japan: Korea, Kwamung, and the S.M.R. zone; in the case of 
France: Annam and French Indo-China in general. 

“Price, The Riisso-lapuriese Treaties, 28-33. 

“■MacMurray, Treaties, I, 6-13-646. 

“Japan, Ministry for Foreign Aff.iirs, Recueil de traites et conventions conclus enlre 
I'Empirc dtt Japon et les puissances etrangeres <2 vols., Tokyo, 1918), I, 349 ff„ 563. 
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a sort of international habit) to die “independence and tcrntonal m 
te^tity of the Empire of China, and pledged the signatonea to suatam 
and defend the maintenance of the Status quo and respect for this prin 
ciplc by all pacific means within their reach “ ’* The secret convention 
(not rescaled until published by the Bolshevik government, 1918) estab- 
lished precedents of the greatest importance 

1 It drew a line of demarcation hnween North and South Manchuna 
(the Russian and the Japanese spheres) 

2 North of this line Japan undertook not to seek for herself or her sub- 
jects nor to obstruct Jtussun cfTorts there to secure, concessions for railroads 
or telegraphs 

3 Russia undertook neither to mieifere with nor to place any obstacle 
m the u ay of the further dteelopmea/ of the "relations of Political solidarity 
between Japan and Korea 

-1 Japan recognizing the special interests of Russia [m Outer Mongolia 
undertook] to refrain from any intufcrence which might prqudiee 
those interests " ** 

THE UNITED STATES AND MANCHURIA 
It was becoming evident at the ume though the public evidence was 
by no means so conclusive then as it is today, that the Franco-Japanese 
and the Russo-Japanese agreements of 1907 presented a clearly defined 
threat to the American doctrine of China s tcrntonal integrity and us 
corollary, the pnnciple of equal oppori^ty, popularly known as the 
open door The reader of these pages is already aware that the e^orts 
of the Amcncan government in the years IS99 to 1905 to insist on the 
intcgnty of Chma were sporadic, penods of positive assertion being fol 
lowed by silence and even admissions denying the principle.^ The 
Franco-Japanese treaty (1907) asserted with clanty that it was the bust 
ness of Japan and France to maintain peace and order, should this be- 
come necessary in large areas of China Such responsibility obviously 
contemplated possible occupauon of Qunese terntory, a arcumsiancc 
not to be reconciled easily with China $ integrity And as for the open 
^r in hfanchuru after 19CS, its status has never been desaibed more 

“Unted State* Torexia RtlM ozi i907 11 “fiS ^^acMurtay Treat ei I 657-658 
“Tot 10 Price The Rutso-lapaneteTreal es 107 I U 

“ A* in Seaetary Hay a letter to Pieatdeai Rotnrrelt, May 1 1902 “ We recognize 
W IRussu*! excepuooal pos Ooo m NottUrn China What we hare been working 
for u that, no matter what happens cvencuaUy in notthern Chma and Manchuru 
the Un ted States shall not be placed ui vone position than while the country was 
under the unquesnoned domination of Ouna." Quoted n A. L. P Dennis, Mt enturei 
« Ameneaa D phmacy 18% 1906 (New YoA. 1928) 353 
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realistically than by ex-President Roosevelt to .his successor. President 
Ta£t4« 

. As regards Manchuria, if the Japanese choose to follow a course of con- 
duct to which we are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared to 
go to war. . . The Open Door policy in China was an excellent thing, 
and I hope it will be a good thing in the future, so far as it can be main- 
tained by general diplomatic agreement; but as has been proved by the 
whole history of Manchuria, alike under Russia and under Japan, the 
“Open Door” policy, as a matter of fact, completely disappears as soon as a 
powerful nation determines to disregard it, and is willing to run the risk 
of war rather than forego its intention.^, - 

The foregoing statement explains why the American government un- 
der the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt did not seriously challenge 
Japan’s claim of special interests in South Manchuria. There were 
Americans, however, both in and outside government who did attempt 
to challenge the Japanese position sometimes from motives of private 
and corporate profits, and sometimes from the higher ground of national 
policy and principle. In 1905 E. H. Harriman, hoping to build a round- 
the-world transportation system, reached an understanding with Ito 
and Katsura to finance the reconstruction of the railway (S.M.R.) which 
Japan hoped to acquire from Russia at the end of the war. After pqacc 
came, Japan dropped the scheme. In Tokyo it seemed better policy to 
secure funds in London, where the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had recently 
ibeen renewed, than in the United States, against which Japanese public" 
^.opinion had been embittered by the Portsmouth Treaty, which had 
|denied to the “victors” a war indemnity.-^ 

Far more active than Harriman in furthering American commerce 
and capital in Manchuria was Willard Straight, Consul-General of the 
'United States at Mukden, 1906-08.^ Straight' was convinced that the 
weakness of the United States in the Far East was due to the relatively 
, small American capital investment in China/® He observed Avith 
much concern the contrasting growth of Japanese interests in Korea 
and Manchuria. A Sino-American publicity bureau which he inspired 
was so active that the Japanese protested and the bureau was liqui- 


“ Roosevelt W Taft, December 22, 1910, quoted by A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern 
Policy 0 / the United States (New York, 1938), 132, 

” George Kcnnan, E. H. Bamman (2 vols., Boston, 1922), ch. xvin; Herbert Croly, 
U'tUaid Straight (New York, 192-1), 238-250, 

“For estimated figures, see C. F. Render, Foreign Investments in China (New York, 
1933), 2-19-260. 
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dated*® Straight made little progress with his official superiors so long 
as Roose^elt remained m the White House Indeed the President was 
less concerned with Japan and Amcncan capital in Manchuria than he 
was with the possibility of hostile Japanese action against the Philip- 
pines 

This was because a crisis had been precipitated in 1906 in Amencan- 
Japancse relations when the San Francisco School Board segregated 
Oriental students in the city schools The ‘ Gentleman’s Agreement,” 
1907-08, restored in part a sense of diplomaiip calm, but war talk was 
such in the summer of 1907, that the President sent General Leonard 
Wood, commanding the troops in the Philippines, special instructions 
for mceung a Japanese attack, while Taft was again sent to Tokyo 
(October, 1907)1 from where he reported that Japan was anxious to 
avoid war To meet the aisis m more fundamental ways, Roosevelt 
decided on two lines of acuon 1) he sent the Amcncan fleet on a world 
cruise including Japanese ports (March 16, 1907, to February 22, 1909), 
and 2) he made concessions to Japan at the expense of China’s integrity 
in Manchuria The cruise of the American fleet signalized the arnv^ 
of American sea power, pointedly told the Japanese that the United 
States w as not afraid to put its gun boats m any part of the Faoflc, and 
pleased both the Canadians and the Australians”® ' 

While the Amencan fleet pursued its course m foreign waters the 
President employed the less provocative arts of diplomacy with the Jap- 
anese in Washington A five year arbitration treaty was concluded 
with Japan (May 5, 1903) It was an innocuous affair excluding all 
questions of ’ vital interests,” but ooDcthcless a peaceful gesture.** This 
was follovsed by an exchange of notes between Secretary of Stat^Root 
and the Japanese Ambassador, Takahira (Noscmbc730, 1903), an agree- 
merit which ‘ was as ira[^riant for what it left unsaid as for what it 
definitely supulaicd ** Both countries were ‘ flrmly resolved recip- 
' rocally to respect the territorial possessions belonging to each other” not 
only in eastern Asia but also in “the region of the Pacific Ocean,” abjur 
. mg therein ' any aggressive tendencies ” Each declared us support for 
I the ‘ existing siatus qua," for the open door, and for the independence and 
“Griswold Far Eoitern Polity of she UmtrJ Statcf 1J8 
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The next step uhcn by the Department was to demand of China diat 
the American bankers be admitted to ihc Hokuang railway loan then 
under negotiation between China and three banking groups represent 
ing Bnush, French, and German interests. <^he new American policy ' 
was thus striking at European finannal "monopoly m China Proper as 
well as at the Japanese in Manchuna This was in line with the objects 
of Taft and Knox to force American capital by diplomatic pressure” 
into a region of the world where it would not go of its own accord*® 
As appbed to Manchuria it meant that Secretary Knox was to attempt 
what was diplomatically impossible, to “smoke Japan out” of her posi- 
tion iQ Manchuria despite the fact that Japan by 1907 ‘ had given general 
notice of her dctcrrmnation to dominate as much of Manchuria as she 
could. 

THE CHINCHOW AIGUH RAILWAY PROJECT 
Implemenuuon of die experiment was begun by Straight and Harn- 
man, who in 1909 were attempting to buy the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from Russia. What Harnman really wanted was the Japanese S.Mdl , 
but the Japanese bad refused to sell Therefore Harnman would force 
the sale by buying the Russian road and connectiog it with ihe^Gulf of 
Pechihli by a new line parallel to the S MJl from Chinchow (near 
Shanhaikwan where the Great Wall meets the sea) to Aigun on the 
Amur If the threat of construction did not bring the Japanese to terms, 
then actual cobucucuoa of the Chinchow Aigun line wnuld be undet 
taken “He (Harnman] would smash competitors in Manchuna ex- 
actly as he had smashed them at home."** ^ 

But Harnman died on September 10, 1909, and although Straight 
secured from the Manchurian government oO October 2, 1909, a pre 
Iiminary agreement to finance (by the American group) and constnict 
(Pauhng and Co) the Chinchow Aigun hnc, the bankers m New York 
without Harnman s leadership became imud Harnman’s railroad pol 
lUcs had faded. r 

THE KNOX NEUTRALIZATION PROPOSAL 
It seemed therefore that if dollar diplomacy had any resources, this 
was the umc to use them Acawdingly, on November 6, 1909, Seae- 
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tary Knox made two striking (some would say fantastic) proposals ^to 
Great Britain: 1) that the foreign-owned Manchurian railways (C.E.R. 
and S.M.R. systems) be “neutralized” by providing China with funds ■■ 
to purchase them through a great multi-power loan,Nduring the life of 
which the railroads would be under foreign, international control; 2) 
in case "neutralization” proved impracticable, that Great Britain join 
with the United States in supporting the Chinchow-Aigun project and 
in inviting powers “friendly to complete commercial neutralization of 
Manchuria to participate.”"® These propositions w'ere nothing if not 
Gargantuan. 

Sir Edward Grey approved “the general principle” of the neutral- 
ization proposal but thought it “rviser to postpone” any consideration 
of its application. As to the Chinchow-Aigun proposal, Sir Edward 
thought nothing should be done until China had agreed to Japanese 
participation. With this British approval in principle,, but refusal in 
fact, Knox approached the Chinese, French, German, Japanese, and 
; Russian governments. 

Russia and Japan after consulting with each other rejected the neu- 
tralization scheme in notes which showed a marked similarity (January 
21, 1910). Russia found that “nothing appears at the present time to 
threaten either his (China’s] sovereignty or the open door policy in 
Manchuria,” and added that “establishment of an international adminis- 
tration and control of the Manchurian railroads . . . would seriously 
injure Russian interests.” As for the Chinchow-Aigun proposal, the 
Russians labelled it as “strategic and political.” Indeed, the Russians 
made it clear that they proposed to examine with great care any and all 
future proposals that might be made for financing railroads in Man- 
churia.®® * 

Japan replied that “the most serious objection to die proposal in ques- 
tion lies in the fact that it contemplates a very important departure from 
the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth.” In the Japanese view, the 
open door was not threatened, and the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency would not be served by substituting international for national 
control of the Manchurian railroads. 

Japan and Russia then addressed China, protesting against the Chin- 
chow-Aigun project and demanding that they be consulted before for- 
eign capital was employed in Manchurian railway enterprise.®^ As a 
result France and Great Britain gave notice that they would not support 

'“United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 23d S. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 234 If. 

“ United States, Foreign Relations, 1910, 257. 
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the United Sutca m thu hncJ“ Gargantuan plans, of Harnman, 
Straighi, and Knox had miscained.'’ But tbs was not all*® 
RUSSajAPANESE TREATIES OF 1910 
Secretary Knox, in the view of the British government, had hastened, 
if be did not actually cause, a tightnung of the Russian and the Japanese 
spheres in Manchuria” On July 4, 1910 (of all daysl), Russia and 
Japan signed two conventions, a^in as in 1907, one public, the other 
secret They announced to the world ‘ the perfecting” of their connect 
ing railway service in Manchuria, refrained from any mefttion of China’s 
integrity and the open door, hut engaged pubhely in case the status quo 
should be menaced to decide the measures that they may judge it neces- 
sary to lake for the maintenance of the said status quo ’ 

Secretly the two powers reaffirmed the line of demarcation drawn be- 
tween their spheres in 1907, and strengthened their “special position” by 
recognizing the right of each widun its ow a sphere, freely to take all 
measures necessary for the safeguarding and the defense of those inter 
ests Neither would hinder the consolidauon and further develop- 
ment of the specul interests of the other,” while each would “refram 
from all political aaivity ’ vvuhm the other s sphere Finally, the secret 
convention provided for ‘common action” in defense of their speaal 
interests” 

The signiHcance of doUar diplomacy as praaiced by Knox in this 
instance is that it had not opened, on the conuary, it had closed, the 
door to American capital in Manchuria Russia and Japan had, with the 
approval of England and France, been drawn together to protect their 
"spcml inteiests ’ Germany gave the United Sutes some moral” sup- 
port, not because she cared for American pnnciples but because of her 
own isolation among the big powers — Britain, France, Russia, and Japan 
— in china Even btraight and the bankers turned on Knox, accused 
him of using them as insinunents of an aggressive pohey, and tbeat 
coed to v vithdravv from the far eastern field ” 

“UauisS Sutes, foroj* Krfaftaai i9I(l,.2S6,2(>8 
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KOREA A RESIDENCY-GENERAL 
For the admmisuauon of her protectorate Japan created a residency 
general (December 20, 1905) with one of her ablest statesmen, Hirobumi 
Ito, as resident general The resident general was to control and direct 
matters rflating to diplomatic affairs m addition to supervising other 
phases of the Korean goternment, such as the department of finance, 
previously subject to Japanese adsict.*® Within certain limits he had 
authority to issue ordmances and to suspend the operation of certain 
laws He could control the appointment of Korean office holders, but 
not the palace advisers with whom the emperor surrounded himself 
It was through these that the emperor secretly maimained anti Japanese 
contacts uith Koreans in Russia and China 

EPISODE OF THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE, 1907 
Despite the fact that by 1907 the Korean royal palace was guarded by 
Japanese police, an offiaal Korean delegation, bearing credentials from 
the emperor, and advised by H B Hulbert, an American teacher long 
resident m Korea, arnved at the Hague Peace Conference. The mis 
Sion was to make known “the violation of our [Korean] nghts by the 
Japanese and to re<stablish 'direct diplomatic relations" with the pow* 
ers.** Neither the Conference not the Dutch government would re- 
ceive the mission. 

Japan acted promptly' Foreign Minister Tadasu Hayashi went to 
Seoul to confer with Ito With the Elder Statesmen they agreed that 
‘the hour had not >ct come to push to extreme limits fannexauon] the 
chastisement for the felony comnutted." Instead ‘ the [Korean cm 
peror] king was forced to abdicate the throne in favor of his son," and a 
new agreement was concluded “whereby the Japanese resident general 
became a \ irtual regent.” “ Under this agreement all matters of inter 
nal administration as well as foragn relations were tb be controlled by 
the resident general 

Wiih Japanese control tightening itt grip on the enure Korean admm 
isuauon, the Korean problem as seen by the Japanese government again 
became an integral part of the larger Manchurian scene where, as we 
have noted, Japan and Russia had come to an understanding (m the 
1907 and 1910 secret trcaucs) in order to block the financial and poliucal 
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policies of Straight, Harriman, and Knox, with their dollar diplomacy. 
As early as the spring of 1909 Foreign Minister Komura had 'secured 
the approval of Premier Katsura and Prince Ito to a memorandum 
“strongly recommending” Korean annexation,'^® and by July the pro- 
posal had the approval of the cabinet and the emperor. Meahwhile Ito, 
having resigned^as resident-general (June 14, 1909) to become president 
of the Privy Council, went to Harbin (October, 1909) to confer with 
Russiaii Minister of Finance Kokovtseff to prepare the way for a closer 
Linderstanding with Russia. On July 12, 1909, Viscount Sone, who 
liad replaced Ito in Korea, had already secured an agreement placing the 
administration of Korean courts and prisons under direct Japanese con- 
trol. Indeed, every preparation had been made for executing the pre- 
^termined policy of annexation. The assassinadon of Ito by a Korean 
(fanatic or patriot.^) in Harbin (October 26, 1909) served only to in- 
crease the popular and public demand in Japan for immediate annex- 
ation.^^ On May 30, 1910, General Terauchi, retaining his post as Jap- 
anese minister of war, succeeded Sone as resident-general in Korea. 
On June 18, Prime Minister Katsura announced the intende^d annex- 
ation of Korea to the press. On June 22, the Tokyo government created 
“the Imperial Colonial Board, with Prime Minister Katsura as Presi- 
dent, having under it the administration of Formosa, Sakhalin, the 
'[Kwantung] Leased Territory, and Korea.” Then on June 24, the day 
on which the draft Russo-Japanese treaties of July 4, 1910, were shown 
ito the British and French governments, the Korean police were placed 
under the command of the Japanese resident-general and minister of 
war. General Terauchi, “under heavy guard,” reached Seoul on July 
23. “All organs of public opinion” had been “suspended or ruthlessly 
suppressed.” In the audience that followed, Terauchi presented the 
young Korean sovereign with a face-saving means of escape : a request ^ 
for annexation from the emperor of Korea to the emperor of Japan.'*'’/ 
The treaty of annexation was signed August 22, 1910, and proclaimed 
seven days later.®^ In Japan annexation was “acclaimed as a great 
adu^anent.”®* 

■“^Tatsuji Takcuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Emphe, 164. - 

“Straight, it will be rccallcci, had negotiated the preliminary agreement for Anglo- 
American financing of tlie Chinchow-Aigun railway on October 2, 1909, after nearly three 
)ears of sporadic effort. 
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Chapter 20 

FIRST YEARS OF REPUBLICANISM IN CHINA 


r j 1911 the Manchu d> nasty had ruled China for 267 years* lake 
other successful oinquerors of the Middle Kingdom, it had rccog 
nized the superior cultural aUainmcnts of the conquered people, and it 
had associated Chinese with Manchus mgotcinment Thus the dynasty 
not only held the Mandate of Heaven but also ruled at tunes with dis* 
tinctioa. By inid nineteenth century, however, the Manchus faced «o- 
nomic dislocauon at home and the impact of the Western world of ideas 
on their seaboard These conditions called for radical adjustments la 
China’s political, economic, and social struciure~-3djustmcnts which 
the Smo-Manchu poUucal hierarchy could neither conceive oor execute. 
To be sure, m the face of impending disaster, the aging and incompetent 
Empress Dowager sought refuge m reform, but as was noted in the dis* 
cuss on of these measures (Chapter 17) her conversion was more appar* 
cot than real To the last it was her purpose to giv e the shadoiv and not 
the substance of reform 

IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 
A scries of events which may be described as the immediate causes of 
the Revolution of 1911 began with the year 1903 There was the death 
of the unfortunate young emperor Kuang hsu, followed shortly by die 
passing of the old Empress Dowager hersclL She had already provided 
for the succession by unw iscly plaaog an lofant on the throne, with the 
Manchu, Prince Ch un, as nominal icgcni Thus when death removed 
the strong if unscrupulous hand of Old Buddha, the helm of state was 
legally in the keeping of a child directed by a regent who although well 
meaning enough was almost completely devoid of political wisdom and 
the capacities of leadership , The senousness of these events should be 
considered m relatioa to the complete Chinese picture during the first 
decade of the century the abonive teforms of 1893, die disasters of the 
Boxer Revolt, the inroads of the Western powers and Japan, the use of 
Chinese soil as battlegrounds in the Russo.}ap3ncse War, and the reduc- 
tion of Manchuna to the status of Russian and Japanese spheres of m- 
358 
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fluence. All of these events called for die appearance of dynamic and 
far-sighted leadership at Peking. Adding to the political void at Pe- 
king was die retirement of Yuan Sliih-k’|ii, Yiian had been the main 
support of the Empress Dowager. Among the high officers of the court 
and the metropolitan administration, he alone had'sothe appreciation of 
the need of reform and some capacity to carry it into effect. With 
Yiian, there also went into redrement many of the abler lesser officials 
whom he had trained and who were responsive to his leadership. In 
October, 1909, Chang Chih-tungi the great Yangtze viceroy, died. The 
•result was that while officially the reform program was continued, it 
t became litde more dian a succession of edicts and blueprints.' 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

As already noted (Chapter 17), the reform program called for the 
creation of a national assembly- This body met for the first time in 
October, 1910. Since half of its members were-Imperial appointees, and 
the remainder were chosen by a very narrow electorate, it was assumed 
that the assembly would be largely a. rubber stamp for the government. 
Actually it proved to be anything but docile. It forced the government 
to prornise a parliament in 1913 instead of after the longer nine-year 
period of preparation provided in tlie reform program. It threatened 
to impeach members of the government, and attacked its fiscal and ad- 
ministrative policies with vigor. Early in 1911 it demanded a responsi- 
ble cabinet, winning the demand in principle at least before adjourn- 
ment. /At this point the weather vane of Chinese politics was pointing, 
nlbeit somewhat uncertainly, toward evolutionary constitutional reform 
mther than to political revoludon. Yet widiin d few months the Man- 
,chu dynasty had abdicated, and a new government, republican in name, 
had taken its place."' ' 

THE RETURN OF FLOOD AND FAMINE 

1 Conditions favorable to revolution were present in the China of 1910 
.and 1911. Pressure of population on the means of subsistence together 
with recurring crises of famine occasioned by flood and drought was in^ 
no sense a new feature of the Chinese scene. Such disasters had oc- 
curred many times in Chinese history, and, in the modern period, ^they 
had returned with startling frequency. In the twenty-five years pre- 
ceding the Revolution of 1911, population had increased by perhaps as 
many as 50,000,000 persons, and while some of these found new homes 
in Manchuria and other sparsely populated areas of the empire or mi- 
grated abroad to Indo-China and the Malay States, these movements 
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provided no relief for the basic problem of livelihood in China’s popu- 
lous regions The years 1910 and 1911 marked the culininauon of a 
senes of bad seasons Floods and drougfu tn varying degree of intensity 
destroyed crops over a wide area Esumates of the ravages and the toll 
of human life vary, but it is clear that hundreds of thousands died, and 
several millions were on the verge of starvation Those who survived 
were psychologically prepared for any movement, rebellious or other- 
wise, which promised relief 

Throughout China discontent had also been fanned byjising_taxcs 
Every measure m the reform program of 1901 and after had called for* 
expenditure, the new array, new railroads, the new educational system. 
In addition, there were the charges on the Japanese war indemnity of 
1895, and the more onerous charges of the Boxer Indemnity of 1901. 

CENTRALIZATION VERSUS PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
Closely linked with popular crmcism of tax policies was the tendency 
of cerum features of the reform program to cnaoach on the traditional 
autonomy of the provinces In so far as the reform program possessed 
a real purpose, other than that of saving the dynasty, it was to give China 
a nauonal progressive government capable of holding the sovereignty 
of the state, and of proteamg ti from foreign encroachment. Tbs 
could only be done by saciiRang m brge measure the autonomy of the 
provinces w here, how ever, vested local interests were loathe to pan with 
the prerogatives which ume and custom had given them Ic was the 
ume-bonored quesuon of centralization versus decentralization, and the 
mores of Cbna leaned heavily toward the latter. 

The issue came to focus on the question of Hnancmg and thus con- 
trolling proposed trunk hne railroads designed to be the first step m 
solvmg Cbna’s problem of communicatioos. In the midst of the gen- 
eral agitation for reform after 19(S, usually known as the “nghts re- 
covery” movement, there was a wrong demand for railroad constructloh 
on a provincial rather tlian a national basis, and for financing these hncs 
With Chinese rather than foreign funds It was a natural reacuon to 
foreign concession grabbing and foreign financial control, while at the 
same time it was an equally oattnal expression of traditional Chinese 
ixihucal habits But it was an unpractical pohey. The huge sums 
necessary could not be raised m the provinces, and even such sums as 
were collected were dissipated m faulty speculation or unadulterated 
graft Likewise, it was bcginnmg to dawn on the Pekuig government 
that a prograrn of national refonD,i£ u were to be dominated by Peking, 
mua presuppose nauonal commumcauons such as railroads. Accord- 
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ingly, early in 1911, Peking began to prosecute with 'vigor its policy of 
railroad centralization. Foreign loans were contracted for the Han- 
kow-Canton and Hankow-Szechwan trunk lines. At the same time 
the government sought to reach a settlement with the provincial in- 
terests involved. This proved to be difficult. Although the bonds with 
which Peking proposed to recompense the provinces concerned repre- 
sented a reasonably liberal settlement^ it did not satisfy the local in- 
terests. Official protests were lodged at Peking, and in Szechwan 
there were public demonstrations on a wide scale. Discontent took the 
^form of an open, if, indeed, a minor, rebellion. It was a situation in 
iwhich Peking, fearful lest the movement spread to other provinceSj 
.hesitated to act promptly or with force.^ 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1911 

While the Imperial government was debating measures to settle the 
railroad troubles in Szechwan, an event of momentous import occurred 
in the central Yangtze Valley. At Hankow, on October 9, an explosion 
occurred within the Russian concession in a bomb factory operated by 
followers of Sun Yat-sen. Investigations led to the arrest and execution 
of a number of republican revolutionaries. These events precipitated a 
military revolt among troops at Wuchang across the river from Han- 
,, |kow, where leaders of the revolt dragged their commander, Colonel Li 
Yuan-hung, from under his bed, presenting him vyith the choice of 
jimmediate death or^ leadership of the rebellion.'^ Being a practical man, 
^ithough at tlie time far from a revolutionist. Colonel Li chose the latter. 
'Within a brief period the three major cities of the middle Yangtze — 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang — were in rebel hands. 

From this center, the revolt spread rapidly, particularly in the prov- 
inces south of the Yangtze. While revolts occurred in some regions of 
the north, such as Shensi/Shantung, and Chihli, generally speaking the 
north remained loyal to the Imperial government. The pattern was 
that of a series of local and largely bloodless rebellions seemingly unco- 
ordinated and without unified leadership. The disclosure of revo- 
lutionary plans at Hankow had been premature. Revolutionists in 
widely, scattered areas were not acting on a predetermined national 
plan." While thie Wuchang group was attempting to co-ordinate the 
movement by requesting provinces which had declared their independ- 
ence to send delegates to a Wuchang revolutionary council, the revolu- 
tion spread to Shanghai, where a new rebel government, led for the 

‘Far a full discussion sec P. H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus (London, 1912). 

“P. M. A. Linebargcr, Government in Republican China (New York, 1938), 145. 
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moment by Wu T mg fang, a Cantonese and former Minuter to the 
United Stales, ailempicd to speak for the rcvoluuon as a whole Inter 
rciolutionary politics was thus making Us appearance The Shanghai 
t-roup was dominated by Cantonese who were determined that leader 
ship in the rebellion should ntU remain svtih the Yangtze provinces 
centered at Wuchang Foriunatdy all the revolutionaty groups were 
at one m their determination that the Manchus must go Thu and 
Lt 1: uan hung s willingness to give way to Shanghai s so-called * mih* 
uiy government prevented an open break and permuted the Canton 
elements to lead " ^ 

EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION IN PEKING 
Peking fearful of dealing vigorously with the revolt against its rail 
way policies in Szechwan, was even less capable of meeting wisely the 
ann-dynasuc revolts begun at Hankow The government was embar 
rassed not only by rebellion, which was spreading to practically every 
region of South China, but also by the reconverung on October 22, less 
than two weeks after the Wuchang rising, of the National Assembly 
Heartened by the general spirit of rebellioo, the Assembly forced the 
dismissal of those who had pushed the national railroad policy, again 
demanded responsible cabinet government, insisted that a constitution 
be adopted only with the consent of the Assembly, and that political of 
fenders be pardoped Since many of the northern troops refused to 
move south to suppress the rebellions unul these quesuons had been 
seided the government had no recourse other than to 'grant the de- 
mandl On November 3, the dynauy gave its approval ui edicts es- 
tabUshing a consututional raorvarchy Meanwhile the regent. Prince 
Ch un had induced Yuan Sbih kai to return to Peking by promising 
him unlimited powers Yuan promptly resumed his command of the 
military forces, and on November 8 the National Assembly eleaed him 
premier 

THE POLICY OF YUAN SHIHKAI 
Yuan Sbihkais criucs have dealt harshly with his record He has 
been charactenzed as “a soldier and diplomat from the North, narrow 
in outlook, altogether a tradmoivbound ofHcial despite his up-to-date 
ideas — an opportunist and a rcahst in pohucs. * Aaually Yuan was 
far marc than these While he had his limitations, and they were ex 
cecduigly large, he had'^hown genuinely progressive tendencies,-' He 

*U H ifoi^rra Cor»i /HooMf Vt ilopmfal I/I C/uut (PruKcUm 1920) 102 

‘loncbarscr Goemn r^r la Nitait Cittu 147 
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|\vas an opportunist and a realist fjut he was not altogether tradition- 
hound. v’Some o£ his non-military ideas were as up-to-date as his mili- 
tary ones. He was a pi ogres sive. capable o£ carrying out needed re- 
forms, as the previous decade had shown, and a tried, administrator ia 
civil and particularly in military affairs. He was not a republic an and 
did not believe in 1911 that republicanism was the answer to China’s 
ills, in which view he was by no means alone among’ China’s abler mem 
Like many other Chinese of sober thought, Yiian seems to have held to 
jthe view that it would be fatal for China to attempt a complete break 
,with the spirit or the political machinery of the past, and that the 
'Stability of reform would depend in some major degree on Confucian 
mores and not exclusively on the adoption of^Western ideologies.® In- 
vested by the dynasty with supreme powers, and endowed by the Na- 
tional Assembly with the post of prime ministerj«Yuan’s task was to put 
a stop to rebellion, and then to carry on the constitutional reforms of 
the Assembly. ...-Yuan, however, appears to have entertained purposes 
more subtle than these. While not seeking the destruction of the dy- 
nasty, Yuan was for the time willing to permit the spread of the south- 
ern rebellions in order to force the Manchus to accept and play the role 
of the passive, constitutional monarchy. . There appears to be no doubt 
that Yiian’s Imperial forces were superior in every respect to the revolu- 
tionary armies of Li, yet the northern armies were never permitted to 
push their advantages to ultimate and decisive victory. So long as these 
conditions prevailed, Y uan was able to impose his will in Peking and 
also in the subsequent negotiations with the republican rebels. 

THE REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 
# <• 

Opposed to Y iian, to the dynasty, and to the National Assembly stood 
the republican rebel armies of Li Yuan-hung, the so-called “military 
government” (Cantonese) at Shanghai, and the southern provinces 
which had declared their independence. " ‘Half of China was in, the 
grip of a “spontaneous” revolt which lacked personal leadership. On 
*, October 10, when the Hankow incident occurred, Sun Yat-sen, a Can- 
' tonese revolutionist and exile, and the ideological leada^"QFthe revolu- 
>?^tion, was in the United States, Not until two months later (December 
2 4, 191 1) did this man, who had been the leader of, the revolutionary 
movement since its inception, and who, more than any other, was to 
shap^he political thinking of twentieth-century China,'-i:each Shanghai. 

Born in 1866 or 1867, Sun Yat-sen was reared in the rebellious Can- 
tonese atmosphere which had nurtured the T’ai-p’ing and other revolts. 

“A. M. Kotenev, The Chinese Soldier (Shanghai, 1937), 82-83. 
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Sun w js imroduccd lo Western life and learning llirough his attendance 
at school tn Honolulu and medical college m Hongkong Through 
tlicsc experiences his early rebel patriotism svas dcvcloi«<J and matured 
into a philosophy of nationalism for China -^is obicct was the creation 
of a modern nation siaic,w.dly the time of the Sino-Japancse War, 
1R94&5, Suns ideas were finding expression tfirough secret resolution- 
ary organizaiion$.>yThc mosement was first known as the Hsing 
Chung Hui, or Society for the Regeneration of China (1894 1905), for 
the next seven years (1905 1912), as the T ung hfeng liui. or I-caguc of 
Common Alliance, the Kuonuntang^ot National People’s Party (1912 
1914), the Chung Hua Ke Mmg Tung, or Chinese Kcsofutionary Fariy 
(19141920), and, after 1920 the Kii4imintang'^T\\c ideology of the 
movement was nationalimc, anti-dynastic, increasingly anti monarchiak 
and finally, republican.^^ 

THE PDVCE NLGOl lATIOKS 
The return of Sun 'l at sen, while inspiiing to the rcvolutionisis, did 
not alter the fact that for the moment at least ihcy were incapable of 
carrying the revulucion to a successful conclusion or of holding its 
leadership In the previous two decades ihc republican leaders had 
made the intellectual transition from Confucian to Western political 
ideology This did not mean that Confucian ideology w as absent from 
Sun $ thought, nor did it signify that ilic Chinese masses had any under 
standing of the new philosophy The balance between ibe hoary uadi 
tions of dynastic rule and the mysteries of republicanism was held not 
by Sun \ at sen but by Yuan Shih k ai With subtle appreciation of his 
poliucal and military advantage. Yuan aticmpicd to negotiate a settle 
ment with Li Yuan hung, finally agreeing vviih Li’s consent to deal with 
the republican group at Shanghai OTiis was m December, 1911. 
Meanwhile, at Li s suggestion, delegates from the “indejiendeni’’ south- 
ern provinces assembled at a national convention m Nanking and 
elected Suo-Y Jt - sen yrnvitmnal pr esident It was this more unified 
republican regime which finally Concluded ihe peace settlement with 
Yuan’s representative, T" ang Sh^yt, an Amencan-cducatcd Cantonese, 
In the ensuing negouaiions the monarchy was brought to an end and 
a republic, m name at least, was ereatei Sun Yai sen stepped down 
from the presidency, and at his suggestion the Nanking Convenuon 
elected ^uan Shih k'ai first provisional president of the Republic of 
China ✓Sun s relinquishment of the presidency may have been due m 
some degree to his desire to remain solely the ideological leader of tiie 
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new China, but the more decisive factor in his decision was the political 
and military power of Yiian. 

The new regime was to be inaugurated with the arrival of Yiian at 
Nanking. However, Nanking represented the south and was con- 
trolled by the southern Republicans, while Yiian’s armies were in the 
vicinity of 'Peking. This explains why a military mutiny engineered 
by Yiian near Peking made it inconvenient for the new president to 
leave the old capital. By d\is means Yiian was able to force the Re-i 
public under his own leadership to come to Peking, the home of tradi-^ 
tion and conservatism. Furthermore, the abdication edicts, dictated by < 
Yiian himself and promulgated on February 12, 1912, implied clearly 
that the new president derived his power by transfer from die throne 
rather jhan by mandate of the Republic, thus strengthening his position 
in the view of the tradition-minded masses.® ''i 

THE FOREIGN POWERS AND THE END 
OF THE DYNASTi^ 

The end of the Manchu dynasty and the emergence of Yiian Shih-k’ai 
in a new position of power as president of the Republic of China were 
not due solely to the political and military advantages enjoyed by Yiian 
within China. Both the Republic and Yiian’s leadership therein were 
inj)art the creation of the great foreign powers.'.^ From 1908 and even 
earlier, the fate of the Manchu dynasty rested on its capacity to prevent 
further disintegration in the political and social fabric of China, to arrest 
foreign concession hunters, and to forestall the ultimate partition of the 
empire by the foreign powers. In those crucial years between 1908 and 
1912 the powers failed both singly and collecdvely to support the Im- 
perial government to these ends. Indeed, the rivalries of the powers 
jin their efforts to control China politically and economically weakened 
what little prestige was left to the dynasty and thereby invited provincial 
opposition to Peking’s national railway policies. Again, the reforms 
which Peking planned for the border territories of Tibet, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria — reforms designed eventually to bring these areas into a 
national China — were frowned upon by England, Russia, and Japan. 
From the Wuchang rebellion in October, 1911, until the abdication 
edicts of February 12, 1912, the powers did nothing to prevent the col- 
lapse of the Imperial regime. On the contrary, they assisted Yiian 
Shih-k’ai in his ambitions to head the new Republic^ As a result of 

“Texts of the abdication edicts arc in T/ze C/iina Year Boo\, 1913 (Shanghai, 
tai-dSd. 
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coa&iCting power interests afid of comnutmeno from some of the pow 
ers, Yuan was able to count on diplomatic and financial support before 
the conclusion of hii negotiations with the soutliern republicans and 
before he bad been elevated to the presidency In a word 

The j>ower$ were willing to permit a republic under Yuan, for they could 
bargain with him to recognize the statui quo in exchange for pohucai recog 
muon and foreign loam, and such an arrangement would not interfere with 
autonomous Tibet, Turkistan, and outer bfongoha, nor with the spctiaj 
posiuon of Rusua and lapan in Manchuria, nor with the consoibum’s finan 
cial control plans (or China * 

EARLY PHASES OF VOAhTS GOVERNMENT 
-AVith the establishment of the Republic, ChtniLdid not enter an era 
(jf republicamsm but rather one of nulitarism^This is accounted for 
by a number of considerations.* The luiional army organized by Li 
Huiig-chang and Yuan Shih k’ai was a nofthern army; it was not truly 
national m character, and its oficers thought of theroseives as the serV' 
ants of Yuan, not of the State la the southexo provinces during the 
revolution, authority tended to sluft to those provincial leaders who 
could command the personal allegiance of troops in their respective 
areas Tlius both during and succeeding die Revoluuon, military au> 
thorny was also poltucal authority ^inee as a result of rtvolutiotury 
conditions the numher of men under arms maeased rapidly, there were 
few checks upon the power of these persona), and, m most cases, 
responsible, armicsit^ 

Not bang in a position to destroy or disband these independent 
provincial armies. Yuan’s only recourse was to make allies of themv 
This he did in a measure by appoinung (heir iommandets as provincial 
governors Eventually he hoped to replace them by avil admimsua- 
tions responsive to his Peking goveromcat- This would be done by 
coaxing the prQ\inaal nuhtansts into various government posts in the 
capital, thus separating them from, ihar arrmes, the source of tbcir 
strength In these ciraimsiancc^China was faced with mihtansm, 
nauonal or local or a combination of both .There was no strong mid- 
dle class to opp9sc the spread of militarisnirand as for the masses, their 

’’Jolin Gilbert Re(d Tie Haatin AtJuatmi *n4 rie Piwert J90S I9i2 (BerVdqr, 
213 h<ote ui parttcuUr ibe tumnury of die pobem of ibe mpecQ^e powen. 

For a ontemporiry dwcussioo of die HO utioa Me Tiaak I Goodnow, "Reform in 
Chuii" Ammnn fiol.iual Stuact Kevxmi IX (1S15> 2(19 221 Goodoow. Prewdeni 
of Johoi Hopkmi Utuvtnuy, wu comottmooal aAratt to WcudeW Yuan, 
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understanding o£ the Revolution was litde more than, a naive belief 
diat it meant the end of taxation. 

Meanwhile, the new government was attempting to get under way 
at Peking under the terms of a Provisional Constitution adopted at Nan- 
king in March, 1912. Being the product of southern republicanism, 
diis Cons dtuti on was shaped with the idea o£ making the president 
subject to parliamentary will. Under it, the Nanking Convention or 
Council was to act as a parliament until elections had been held. 
.Yiian's firs^ cabinet represented a_ compromise between his own wishes 
and those of the parliament, but as early as the summer of 1912 the clash 
between executive and parliament was becoming apparent. . -In August, 
I^Sun Yat-seh’s republican followers announced organization of their 
fpolirical party, the Ktmnintpig, to which Yuan replied by organizing 
jhis" own Progressive Party, the ChinpataBg. When the new and Best 
'National Assembly under the Provisional Conscitudon met early in 
1913, the Kuonjiniaug held the strongest position but did not have 
absolute control. In July, a second republican revolt was suppressed 
/ Yet on October 10, 1913, the Assembly removed Yiian’s pro- 1 

I visional status by electing him president of the Republic. Less than a , 
^month later, November 4, Yuan suppressed the Kuomintang^ Then ' 
by presidential decree, January 10, 1914, he “suspended” the Assembly 
and replaced it with his own Constitudonal Council. This body 
^brought forth on May 1, 1914, its own constitution, known as thejCon- 
, stitudonal Compact. ‘^It created a “presidential government, and legid- 
madzed” Yuan’s dictatorship. - 

! jfln this manner Yuan was attempting to pave the Way for a restoration 
•of monarchy widt himself on the throne.,- In theory at least, constitu- 
tional monarchy as proposed in 1898 by K’ang Yu-wei seemed more 
likely to succeed than republicanism. This view was presented to Yuan 
in a memorandum, August 9, 1915, by his consdtutional adviser, Profes- 
'sor Frank Goodriow. Goodnoyv pointed out the desirability, viewing 
China’s problems of government in the abstract, “of establishing a con- 
stitutional monarchy if there was general demand for it rather than of 
maintaining the trappings of Republicanism without operative democ- 
racy.”® As a result therefore of “a circus of plebiscites and constitu- i 
Vional councils, ’’-constitutional monarchy was proclaimed in December, 1 
' ’1915. , It was short-lived. No considerable body of the Cliinese people ^ 
had any understanding of the relative merits of constitutional monarchy 
versus republicanism but there were provincial and republican leaders 


“ Lincbarger, Government in Republican China, I53-15-!. 
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mih following enough to oppose Yuan as a monarch of any kind Rc 
\o\i promptly flared m \unnan and spread rapidly through the south 
^ uari renounced the throne m March, and died three months later, on 
June 6, 1916 *®/ 

DOLLAR DIPLONtACY AND THC RLVOLUTION 

The collapse of the Manchu dynasty, at noted was due in part to 
the acquiescence of the powers. In like manner, the fiopc of a stable 
republic would dciiend m great measure on t!tc diplomatic and financial 
policies of the same great {lowers. China s nciv republican government 
of 1912 was “without funds and with increasing un{uid obligations 
It was inevitable that China should seek foreign financial aid whicii, 
however, could not be divorced from implications of foreign political 
control It sliould be recalled that the Revolution of 1911 was, among 
otlier things a reaction and protest against the foreign scramble for 
concessions which followed the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, and 
which continued with increasing intensity until the outbreak of the 
Revolution Indeed the poiiuco-financul rivalry of the powers was so 
great that they themselves be„an to favpr pooling certain types of loans 
to ell na through an international banking agency called the con 
sorttum This agency was to be composed of groups of bankers desig 
nated by iheir respective govermoems. Tlius loans made through the 
consortium vvoul I lie subjeci to a double test their acceptability to the 
bankers on economic grounds and to the powers on political grounds. 
In Us embryonic stage m 1909 the consortium included only British, 
TrcRwh and German banking groups who vverc proposing to finance 
and construct lor the Chinese government the so-called Hukimg tad 
w avs m Central and South China.*"' 

The Hukuang radways were to teach southward from Hankow to 
Canton and also westward from Hankow into Szechwan. When, 
however m die spring of 1909, ibe Bniish French, oird German bank- 
ing groups signed the contract for the construction of these lines, they 
encountered diplomatic oppossuon first from the United Sutes and 
then from Russia and Japan. As early as 1893, United States interests 
represented by the American-Chtiu Development Company had se 
cured a contract from the Chinese government to build a railroad from 
Hankow to Canton Later, m 1904 and 1905, the Chinese, the British, 

'’For » moredcuiltd ducuuion ot (be nmutchr moxement, Ke Vinad.^ JUoJera Con 
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and tile French governments admitted the right o£ American capital 
to a share in a loan for another railroad from Hankow to Chengtu, but 
as late as 1909 “no American financial interests had expre^ssed a desire 
' to participate." But, wiiile American financiers had shown no desire 
to follow' up these early American concessions or to compete with 
I European capital in China, the Taft administration for purposes of 
\high policy was determined that they should enter the field actively. 
•At the instance of the State Department an American banking group 
was formed, headed by J. P. Morgan and Company, and, when opposi- 
tion to the entry of this group into the consortium and the Hukuang 
loan was encountered, President Taft appealed directly to Prince Ch’un, 
the regent.*' The Taft policy in Central China, as previously noted in 
the case of Manchuria, was to inject American capital into China as a 
^ means of creating an open door policy and preserving the territorial in- 

* tegrity of the empire. Finally.-'in May, 1911, on the eve of the Revolu- 

• don, the American group was admitted to the consortium, but at the 
iprice of bitter European resentment."''. “ 

With the progress of the Revolution and the establishment of the 
Republic, the interest of the consortium, on the surface at least, was 
directed toward providing the impecunious government at Peking with 
funds to maintain itself and to create stable conditions throughout the 
empire. In principle, .the Republic was to be assisted through inter- 
national financial co-operation. However, the road to this objective 
was beset with many obstacles. Russia and Japan,_ though- borrowing 
countries, demanded admission to the consorUum. Their banking 
groups were admitted in June, 1912. Here it should be emphasized 
that this expanded six-power consortium represented not merely an in- 
terest in investment banking but also the poUtical interests of their re- 
spective governments relative to China. New difficulties appeared as 
this larger consortium renewed its negotiations with Peking. The Chi- 
nese administration objected to several features of the consortium. The 
loan terms demanded by the bankers and the control measures which 
they proposed to exercise over expenditures were regarded by the Chi- 
nese as excessive. Furthermore, in the view of the Chinese government 
and of foreign bankers who were not included in the various groups, 
the consortium was really an attemptjo create a monopoly controlling 


“ William Phillips, Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, to Secre- 
tary Knox, June 10, 1909. Kno.x papers, quoted by A. Whimey Griswold, Par Eastern 
Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), 143. 
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the Chinese loan market ^^-Thcrcfore, while the conajruum was ready 
to advance toChmaa large reorganization loan, the Peking governmeoc 
attempted to negotiate on more fasorable terms with independent 
bankers in London , 

In the midst ot this complicated political financial wire pulling at Pe- 
king, the Wilson administration had come into power at Wasfungton 
The umid American banking group asked whether it would continue 
to cn;oy m its China imestmcnis the active support of the Department 
of State President Wilson rqjlied oq March 18, 1913, wititdrawmg 
offiaal support from the American group because he found the control 
measures of the proposed reorganization loan “to touch scry nearly the 
administratis c independence of China itself , Taft had pushed 
American bankers into China to preserve the open door. Wilson re 
fused to support them there because their acuvities, along with the ac- 
tivities of the other groups, threatened China’s independence./ 

The Reorganization loan Agreemem was concluded without Amcri 
Can participation on April 26, 1913 Thereby China did acquire funds 
m an hour of great need, but the negotauoas preceding the loan agree 
mem were a revelauon of power pobucs The consortium was de- 
signed to stabilize the new Chinese Repubbe, but Sun Yat sen regarded 
the reorgamzauoQ loan as a means whereby President Yuan would 
destroy his pohueal opponents in the Knomwiang^* Yuan himself 
regarded the terms of the loan as incompatible with China's adminisira 
ti\e integrity ^'jFinally, the consortium, concerned with China as. a 
pohueal problem rather than a financial ooc,^^ resulted in “impairing 
rather than sirengtheiung the teriitonal micgniy of China.’’“/Thc 
young and nominal Republic of Cfama was fwng a hazardous child 
hood 

SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS IN BORDER TERRITORIES 
The transition from Manchu empire to Chinese repubhc was the oc- 
casion too for various rebellions and “intfcpendcnce" mosemenu m the 
former empire dependencies Mongolia and Tibet./’During the dec- 
ade preceding the Rcvolutioo-of 1911, the Mongol nobihty bad grown 
resuve as Chinese settlers encroached on Inner Mongoha, and as Pekmg 
“Rcmer Fo^f,gn Infectmenit m C/uaa I2S 
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attempted to extend die government of China Proper to this area. 
Mongol disaffection was encouraged by Russia, whose agents stimulated 
a nationalist movement. In December, 1911, an independent Mongol 
government came into being at Urga. China combatted the movement 
by attempting to re-establish her authority in Inner Mongolia, only to 
be countered by Russian recognition of the Urga government in No- 
» vember, 1912, A year later (November, 1913) Russia and the Republic 
! of China agieed that Outer Mongolia was “autonomous” but not “in- 
! dependent.” Nearly two years later (June, 1915) Mongolia accepted 
' this status in an agreement between herself, Russia, and China. 

The Revolution of 1911 was also the signal for trouble in Tibet. The 
Tibetans drove the Chinese g.irrison from the country, and, as an in- 
dependent people, proceeded to conclude an agreement (January, 1913) 
with the new and independent Mongolian government. When Yuan 
Shih-k'ai sought to re-establish by force China’s authority at Lhasa, he 
encountered British diplomatic opposition. It was not until 1914 that 
an agreement was worked out among Tibet, China, and Britain 
whereby western Tibet (Tibet Proper) was to be autonomous, die Chi- 
nese maintaining a resident and small guard at Lhasa, while in eastern 
(Tibet the authority of China was to be retained. Although this con- 
vention was not ratified by China, it set the pattern for future political 
.controls in Tibet.'*'’ 

These disturbances in the border territories of Mongolia and Tibet 
were symptomatic of many of the major political ills from which China 
5 was suffering. wThe fall of the Manchu dynasty brought with it the 
jcollapse of the ideology which had held its heterogeneous peoples to- 
igether,^;. China’s retention of nominal suzerainty in these areas was due 
in no sense to her own strength but to the fact that Britain and Russia, 
content with the substance of power, were indifferent to relics of Con- 
fucian political theory. 

IN COhJCLUSION V 

first years of revolution and nominal republicanism in China 
(1911-16) \yere essentially years of confusion. The old, alien, Con- 
fucian monarchy had lost the Mandate of Heaven, but there had not 
* begi adequate preparation for a successor. There was “no victorious 
I leader to assert that the heavenly commission had fallen to him." “■* On 
I the contrary, the only immediate leadership produced by the Revolution 
I was that of the military politician and adventurer. The followers of 

”M. ]. Bau, The Toreisn Relations of China (New York, 1922), 104, 140. 

■‘E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the IVestern World (London, 1937), 131. 
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Sun Yatscn and other intcUecwal groups, earned away by their cn 
thusiasm for foreign institutions and having no practical knowledge as 
to how to make them work, faded to control the new Republic because 
in the firsj place they did not command the military power, and in the 
second their concepts of republicanism were not yet inteiiigibic to ibc 
masses. 

Cohesive political qualities basic to nationat patriotism were as strange 
to the China of 1911 as were the theory and practice of republicanism 
Consequently, pow cr remained where the Revolution had left it. in the 
hands of military leaders ^Thc ' twilight" of dynasty had given place ' 
to the ' grey dawn” of a republic^ 

* U scuHiom 1 1 (he Plains o( the hUfichu <}) MUir by many modern wntert, lodu Jing 
spokesmen n{ the Kuominfaeg f>e>]uend) employ such urtnt us rciereiKe u the Manchus 
at {ore gn Msnehu rulers (< reisn i])na»t>, aixl alien dynasty, which a( wont ate 
inaecuraie and at best lead to confu,ran m (beuhht. The point u tliat ihote who ehar- 
actejnze the Mandiu d] nasty aa (oicisn" or “alicti also irequeacly claim the Manchu 
people and country as Chinese and subject to Quncse tide. Logically, if the Matxhui 
are a put o{ China (and ui modern times this would ceminly seem Co be so), then the 
Manchu dynasty is also Chinese as (d 1644, when its rule in China began 1( the hUnchu 
dynatty was (oreign, then there was no ^nese state between 1644 and 1912, it was a 
Manchu empire employing Chinese subjecu sn ciBcr. eic. TJierr could no cWa other 
than a htanehu China during that period The official designation was the Ta Oiin, 
kuo (Great Pure Empue oc Realm) 
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THE FAR EAST AND THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 

C ONSIDERED in terms of its immediate causes and in terms ot its 
military and naval campaigns. World War I was primarily a 
European conflict. Germany, to^be sure, did hold some scattered in- 
sular colonies in the Pacific and the leased territory of Kiaochow in 
Shantung, China, but as these were soon taken over by Allied forces, 
the military aspects of the war were confined to the European theater. 
No major battles were fought on Asiatic soil or in^ Asiatic waters. 
Nevertheless,, at one time or another during the copfiicr, all the mayor 
lands and peoples of Asia were aligned with the Allied and Associated 
Powers.', By their participation in the war, the peoples of eastern Asia 5 
were united, formally at least, with the Western democracies in the > 
crusade against German militarism, and, after 1917, in the Wilsonian i 
crusade to “make the world safe for democracy.” Thus eastern Asia be- 
came a participant in the war despite the fact that it was not intimately 
concerned with the war’s immediate causes. ^ 

In contrast with the immediate causes, the more remote or under-''' 
l ying c auses of the war involved the Far East intimately just as they 
(fame eventually to involve the interests of the United States and other ,, 
powers of the Western Hemisphere. These remote, underlying causes,^ 
reaching far back into the traditions and practices of European history,' 
were extraordinarily complex. They involved “the psychology of fear, 
and all other factors which go to make up the somewhat vague con- 
ceptions of ‘militarism’ and, ‘navalism’ as causes of war.” A'^They in- 
volved the powerful and disruptive forces of natiorialism as they de- 
veloped jn.the century following the French Revolution, e_ncompassing, 
^ they did, the political and prejudicial questions of race, religion,' 
democracy, and education. With these were mingled grave problems 
created by the new industrialization of the more “advanced” powers;* * 
“e.xcess population, food supply, foreign markets and raw materials,* 

*For a detailed discussion of underlying causes, see Sidney B. Fay, Origins of (he 
World War (2 vols. in one, New York, 1931), I, 32-49. 
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coJoniaf possessions, and the accuntulation of capita! seeking investment 
^abroad, as, fot example, in tbe spheres of influence lO China 

All of these underljing causes of conflict had taken root in the poliU 
cal, ihc'cconomic, and Uie cultural soil of the Far East^By 1914 all 
the ycat peoples of \sia the Japanese cxccpicd, were m colonul or 
semi-colonial status to one or more of the great Western posvers or 
Japan The Republic of China, though referred to as an independent, 
sovereign state, was far from being one Its authority had already been 
challcDgtd m the border areas of Tibet, Mongolia, and Manchuria, by 
Britain, Russia, and Japan Within China Proper, all the great powers, 
including Japan, enjo)ed the /rum of the so^lJed uficqual irejties 
cxtraicrruorialit), the convcnuonal tariff, concession* or settlements, 
and the right to maintain gunboats and troops in Cbiucse waters and 
on Imucd areas of Chinese soil 

From these underlying conditions, briefly suggested, were to arise ihc 
mvohcmcnis of the Far East m World War I 

ENTERS. THE WhR 

“^apan s entrance into World War 1 derived its sancuoo from a double 
basis the nations commitments under the Anglo-Japanese Alhance, 
and the larger political and military purposes of Japan s emerging Asi^' 
anc policy 

Prior to Great Briuin's entry into the war, Japanese pubbe opinion, 
regarding the conflict as purely a European affair, favored, as did public 
sentiment in the United States, a pobey of neutrality But as Britam 
entered the conflict, the Japanese press assumed a new and militant tone. 
It recalled Germany s role m the Triple Imervenuon of 1S95, it re- 
minded the pubbe of Japan’s obhgauons to Great Bniaiu under the 
Alliance and to France and Russia under the treaucs of 1507 and later. 
It charged that German naval power lO the FaciSc was a threat to all 
neutral shipping, and that Gemian military preparauons at Jsjaocbow 
were a menace to the peace of the Far East, and finally, H advocated at- 
tack on Germany s far eastern possessions’ By rapid steps, the Japa 
Dcsc pres^ never wholly free from official inspiration, was finding cause 
for entering the war m the purposes of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
preamble of which was dedicated to tire maintenance of peace and the 
terntonal rights of the signaconcs ami their special interests in eastern 
Asia and India, 

Great B main, however, apptoadied the matter of Japanese assistance 

Tte caaipjiga o£ the prea n suoufuiizcd is VVby IiP*n Altacls Gcr 

tiuay''TAe Uterary Otea XUX (Scpiaite 19 19 H) 
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under die Alliance with the utmost caution. The British plan of grand 
strategy in the Pacific, calling for seizure by the Australian navy of 
German wireless stations m New Guinea, Yap, and Nauru, was blocked 
unexpectedly by the Australian demand for destruction of the German 
Pacific squadron as of first concern. Whether British naval forces in 
the Pacific could have dealt decisively with the powerful fleet of the 
, German admiral, von Spec, is a question on which naval authorities 
have differed. It is at least doubtful whether it could have done so 
.without assistance from Japan."* 

diplomatic front prior to Britain’s declaration of war, the 
Japajicse government had assured Sir Edward Grey that a German at- 
tach on Flongkong or Wci-hai-wei would be grounds for invoking the 
Alliance. Grey had replied to diis “generous offer of assistance” saying 
it was hoped Japan’s involvement would not be necessary. This was 
before Britain’s declaration of war and before she was aware of Aus- 
tralian views on naval plans. On .August 4, Britain declared war, and 
three days later, August 7, she requested Japan to destroy the German 
fleet in Pacific waters. The decision of the Japanese government, made 
August 8, was to demand of Germany not only surrender of its armed 
ships in Asiatic waters (thus complying with the British request), but 
'p.ho to demand surrender of the Kiaochow leasehold in Shantung. 
This momentous decision to join Great Britain in the war (as explained 
by Count Komcl Kato, the Foreign Minister) was not based on legaU 
obligations of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, for “the general conditions 
were not such as to impose upon Japan the duty to join the war urideij 
^treaty obligations,” but “as a voluntary expression of friendship toward 
iG^reat Britain under the alliance.” * In addition, Japan also welcomed 
idle occasion “as an opportunity to destroy the German Influence from 
eastern Asia and to enhance the international position of Japan.” “ 

The inclusion of Kiaochow in the Japanese reply brought prompt- 
reactions in London. The British felt that a Japanese attack on Kiao- 
chow would imply a full extension of the war to Chinese territory, ad- 

’ For the naval situation in the Pacific sec Juhan Corbett, Htitory of the Great War. . . . 
Naval Operations (3 \oh., London, 1920-23), 1; and Thomas G. Frochingham, The Nayal 
History of the World War: Ofjensive Operations, 1914-15 (Cambridge, 1924). Wmston 
Churchill, then Fust Lord of the British Admiralty, believed that Britain could cope with 
Germany’s naval power in the Pacific. Other n.ival authorities, including Admiral von 
Tirpitz, have differed with him. For various aspects of tlic debate see: Arthur W. Jose, 
The Royal Australian Navy (Sydney, 1928); Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911- 
1914 (New York, 1924) ; M. D. Kennedy, Some Aspects of Japan and Her Defense Forces 
(London, 1928); and Grand Admiral A. von. Tirpitz, Jfy Memoirs (London, 1919).. 

‘Tatsujt Takcuchi, Wa- ri'iHnmnrv in the laoanese tr'h'.etnn loasv irto 

‘Takcuchi, 169-170. 
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%erscly affccung Briush commercial interests there Therefore Britain 
hoped lapan would confine her aaivitics^to protection of the sea trad< 
and postpone her declaration of war ** Japan countered with the state 
iment that her Kiaochow proposal was conceived as the best means ol 
^safeguardmg this sea trade Britain now reversed her position com 
pletely, on August 11, she withdrew her request for assistance undei 
the Alliance ~ 

It was then Japan s turn to feel embarrassment Public opinion fa- 
vored war, the cabinet had already made its decision, sanctioned by the 
Throne, and tension had been heightened by reports that the German 
ambassador m Tokyo had used ihreatcmng language at the foreign 
office To have reversed Us decision would have rendered, untenable 
the position of the Okuma cabinet.* From tins dilemma Kato was 
panlv relieved on August 13, when Grey, again reversing himself, 
agreed to a Japanese uliimaturn’to Germany for surrender of armed 
Vessels and also of Kiaochow Grey requested, however, that Japan 
confine her zone of activity to the German base and the neighboring 
China seas,” and that this hnutaiion be stated in the ultimatum to 
Germany However, on August 15, with Britain's consent the Japanese 
ultimatum was dispatched without the reservation ft reviewed thT 
peaceful aims of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, it advised Germany to 
Withdraw all armed vessels from Chinese and Japanese waters, to dis- 
arm any that could not be withdrawn, and to deliver to Japan by Sep- 
tember 15 ‘without Condition or compensauon,” the Kiaochow lease- 
hold with a view to eventual rcsiorauon of the same to China,” An 
answer was required not vviihm the customary -IS-hour period but 
within eight days, namely, by August 23’ 

Barring an improbable German acceptance of the ultimatum, Japan 
wascommittcd towar, yet the Bribshgovctnmcnt made a further effort 
to limit the sphere of Japanese acuon In a press release, August IS, 
It described the ultimaium as designed “to protect the general interests 
in the Far East contemplated by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” and 
referred in particular to the mdepeodence and the integrity of China 
The statement conunued 

It 1$ understood that the action of Japan will not extend to the Pacific 
Ocean beyond tbc China 'Seas, except m so fat as it may be necessary to pro- 
tect Japanese shipping line* in the Pacific, nor beyond Asiatic vvaters west- 

*See the detaOeil Uucussion by Charics Hcison Spink*, Japans Entrance into the 
World War Paaffe Hulors^aJ V (1936). 297 311. also Thomas E- LaFaraue. 

C<bn« anJ the II oHi If m (Sunford UtuTcnity, 1937), 3 27 
Swoks -Japans Etnrance imo theWorid War," 308 309 
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ward of the China Seas, nor to any foreign territory except territory in Ger- 
man occupation on the Continent of Eastern Asia.® 

The implications of this statement brought forth from Count Shigenobu 
Okuma, the Japanese premier, a denial of territorial ambitions and the 
assurance that Japan’s war activities would be limited to “self-defense.” 
At the same time Kato protested the British statement, and, as a result, 
the British government gave public assurance that Japan’s purpose was 
to eliminate German influence from China, thereby removing a menace 
to the peace of the Far East. “She [Japan] harbours no designs for 
territorial aggrandizement and entertains no desire to promote any other 
selfish end." ® 

On August 23, Germany leaving ignored the ultimatum, Japan en- 
tered the war. From August 7, when Great Britain first requested as- 
sistance, the eventual entry of Japan was never in doubt. It is equally 
clear that Britain’s hope of limiting Japan’s field of action was fore- 
d(Mmed to fail. As noted, Kato’s policy was not confined by consider- 
ations of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance alone. Of at least equal weight 
was the opportunity to destroy German influence in the Far East “and 
to enhance the international position of Japan.” Neither of these ob- 
jectives in the Japanese view would have been served by limitations 
upon her freedom of military and naval action. 

THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA AND THE PACIFIC 

.The outbreak of war in Europe had aroused great alarm in Peking. 
If hostilities spread to the Far East, China’s foreign trade would be ad- 
versely affected; customs revenues would shrink; and Yuan Shih-k’ai's 
government would thereby lose its most important source of revenue. 
Peking would be forced to seek loans abroad. Little could be expected 
from the United States in view of Wilson’s policy toward the con- 
sortium bankers. If the war were prolonged, less and less capital could 
be expected from Europe. Thus a weakened China would rest more 
, and more on the dictates of Japanese policy. China's interests, reasoned 
‘peeking, would best be served by'exclusion of her territories and waters 
Trom-ihe zone of hostilities. 

With the outbreak of hostilities, therefore, China attempted to enlist 
American diplomatic action as an instrument “of her own national 
policy.” She proposed, August 3, 19H, that the United States “en- 
deavor to obtain the consent of the belligerent European nations to an 

\ '/vjic-Tinies (London), August 18, 19H, jauoted by Spinks, “Japan’s Entrance into 
> the World War," 309/ 

‘ '‘The Times (London), August 21, 19H. 
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works. v-Japan also took over from the Chinese, on the plea of military, 
nece^ity, the policing of the railroads outside the leased territory. - Jap- 
anese replaced Germans in the Chinese customs office at Tsingtao. The 
ousting of Germany was thorough and complete, and when in Decem- 
ber members of the Japanese Diet called on the government for a'decla- 
ration^o TpoIT cyr Count Kato, though declining to give a defiriite state- 
iment of policy, declared emphatically “that Japan was not committed 
I to any pow^” on the future of Kiaochow.^’ While the Okuma gov-i 
ernment was thus reserving to itself full liberty of action, on January 
7, 1915, China cancelled the war zone on the ground that it was no 
longer necessary, all German resistance in Shantung having ceased. 
This cancellation, it will be seen, was to provide the pretext for further 
Japanese action. 

NATURE OF THE GERMAN RIGHTS IN SHANTUNG 

Since the ultimate disposition of the German rights in Shantung was 
to claim worldwide attention, and since these German rights were typ- 
ical in many respects of the system of special privilege, particularly eco-* 
nomic privilege, in South Manchuria after 1898, the' nature and scope of 
these rights which Japan was to claim as a result of her military victory 
are matters of importance. They included among others the following: 
1) China had conferred upon Germany a 99-ycar lea^ of bod^sides of 
K jaochow B ay, on which Germany erected fortiEcadons and in which 
Germany had'exercised “rights of administration”; 2) within a zone of 
50 kilometers of the bay, German troops held the right' of freedom of 
passage, and Chinese administration was subject to German approval; 

3) Germany acquired the right to construct certain railroads in Shan- 
tung, a provision which resulted in the building of the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway by a Sino-German concern, the Shantung Railway Company; 

4) Germany also acquired the right to mine coal within 30 It of the 
railroads; 5) if Germany desired to return Kiaochow to China before 
the expiradoti of the lease, China engaged to lease “to Germany a more 
suitable place”; 6) Germany engaged not to sublet the territory to an- 
other power, but there was no provisiqn regarding the transfer of the 
territory by Germany to another power as a result of conquest such as 
the Japanese action of 1914; 7) if assistance in the form of capital or 
services or materials were needed for any undertaking in Shantung 
province, China had agreed to approach German nationals. Under 
these suggestive privileges, Germany had built a modern port at Tsing- 
tao, had extended a railroad far into the, interior of the province, and 


“Tatsuji. Takcuchi, Il'ar arui Diplomacy Sn the Japanese Empire, ISO-lSl. 
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had developed broad commeraal undertakings, while at Kiaochow she 
possessed a naval base from which her Pacific squadron operated 
should be recalled, howescr, that her poution in this respect was com- 
parable in lU political implications with that p£ Great Britain at Kow- 
iloon, with France at Kwangchow, and with Japan at Port Arthur” 
So far as these powers were concerned in 1914, the question raised was 
not primarily one of returning these German rights in Shantung to 
China Rather It was the question How would Japan's acquisition of 
these rights affect the balance of power at Peking? '* 

JAPANS NAVAL OPERATIONS 

While Japanese naval and military forces were engaged m the reduc 
uonof Tsingtao and in taking over oihcr German interests in Shantung, 
units of the Japanese navy were operating in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans in co-op«rauon with the Briush against German commerce raid 
ers Early in these operations, while the Ausualians were occupying 
German colonies and islands south of the equator, the Japanese occu 
pied the German islands north of the equator>;yThese included the 
Mananas (excepting Guam), the Carolines, and the Marshalls. Con 
sisting of more than two thousand small islands and coral reefs, the 
three groups were widely scattered over a vast area of the western Pa 
afic Ocean— an area almost as large as continental United St8tet.:^By 
occupying these stepping stones Japan extended her territorial conq^ts 

’*The Sfituti at kowloon d <1 not ha«c the extent te econcmic nghu la the Chittcae 
hinlerbiu) that Certnanf haU in Shantung 

’’Tor texts ot the German Chinoc agretmenis atlreUng Shantung see MacMurta; 
Treaties t II2 189 and C< Zar Wood Tie Siaals tig Qiesluin (New Yorh. 1922) 
Appendix A. The English text of the leasehold agieement tiansUted from the German in 
contrast with that translated from the Chinese emplovs the term ’'cede" instead oE ‘'lease* 
and the phrase "rights of sovcreigntj as against nghu of adminutratioa. 

The prublccn of 191S from the standpoioi of the Western powen may be compared 
with later cvciiis of 1937 (see Chapter 36) On each occasion the European powers were 
impotent la the far East because of war or (nuntnent war The only gVeat power Iztt 
to act was the United Stales and on each occasKm it tcCrained lapan as a result bad a 
free field 

However no analogy here should be pikbed too far for in many respects the two 
situations were quite diSerent. In 1915 the EutoiieaTi powers were at war and were in 
no pos uoQ to act thousands of miles away w an area that was highly peripheral In 1937 
the European powers were not at war (though war was certainly t^eateoing), and 
therefore had more freedom of action Moreover in 1915 the actions earned out by 
Japan were launched at a time when Japan was allied w ih Brium France and Rusua- 
In 1937 Japan was not allied with any o( these but on the contrary was moving closer to 
Germany Thus, whereas in 1915 actwii againsi Japan might have had the eflect of 
impeding the European war eHon, in 1937 measures to curb Japanese expansion would 
have been thoroughly consistent w,ih oppos uon to German expansion. The problems of 
Gtmuny and Japan were of one piece us J93" mmcthiog wl ich was not true in J9J5. 
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had developed broad commercial undertakings, while at Kiaochow she 
possessed a naval base from which her Paaftc squadron opcraicd 
‘ should be recalled, however, that her position m this respea was com 
Iparable m us political implicauons wth that p£ Great Bnum at Kow 
iloon, with France at Kwangchow, and with Japan at Port Arthur^® 
So far as these powers were concerned m 1914, the quesuon raised was 
not primarily one of returning these German rights m Shantung to 
China Rather It was the question How would Japan’s acquisition of 
these rights alTect the balance of power at Peking? ** 

JAPANS NAVAL OPLRATIONS 

While Japanese naval and military forces were engaged jn the reduc 
tionof Tsingtao and in taking over other German interests m Shantung, 
units of the Japanese navy wae operating in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans in cooperation with the British against German commerce raid 
ers Early m these operations, while the Ausualians were occupying 
German colonics and islands south of the equauar, the Japanese occu 
pied the German islands north of the equaior.,/'These included the 
Mananas (excepting Guam), the Carolines, and the Marshalls. Con 
sisting of more than two thousand small islands and coral reefs, the 
three groups were widely saiiercd over a vast area of the western Pa 
cific Ocean— an area almost as large as connnenial United Siaies.y^^ 
occupy ing these stepping stones Japan extended her terntorul conqusts 

*Th< S( uth at KovrloQii did not lux llie ccoEmnue nebu to the Cbioeie 

binterUnd that Cennaoy had in Shantung 

’*For texu of the Cennan-Chine»e a..(«tments afiKung Shajituag see hbchiuxtay 
7rtantt I 112 189 and Gc Za) w’ood The QitttitaH Yoik, 1922), 

Appendix A The Eogli^ (exi of Ox Uaacboid agicement uvoslaicd from the Germao to 
conliasl Hith that translated from (be Chinew onplota the term Cede instead of ‘Teaae" 
and the phia« “righti of aoseragttty w a«airol nRhw of admmiaUaMtt.’’ 

The problem of 1915 from the auitdpotnt <4 the Wtstern powen iruy be cooipaied 
with Ulei eventi of 1937 (»ee Chapter 36) On each occasion the European powers were 
impotent in the Far East because of war or umn neot war The otdy jjreat power free 
K> act wax the United Sutci and on each occasion u rtiia ned laoan as a result bad a 
free field. 

However no arulogy here should be puihod tno far for m many respetti the two 
sicualiooi were quite different Id 1915 the Europcao powers svere at war and were in 
BO position to act thousands of mdes away la an area that was b glily peripheral In 193' 
ihe European powers were not at war (ibotigh war was ceriasnly thrcaienine) and 
therefore had more freedom of acuoo MoRoaer m 1915 tlx acnona earned out by 
Japan were launched at a time when Japan was allied with Bniain France, and Russia. 
In 1937 Japan wasnol aJlwd nvrh any e/ these btnea iie cottcctfj' war nKWntjf cfosrr 
Cerman) Thus, whereas in 1915 action agasnst )a| an might hate had the effect of 
impeding the European war effort, in 1937 tneasuics to turb Japanese expansion would 
have been ihoreugNy consistent with optnss boa to German expansioa. The problems of 
Germany and Japan were of one piete in 1937 niaicdiitig which was nrst true in 1915. 
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^kad infiueiKC to a zone of the Pacific whi^ preybusly had been con- 
|troIIe'd exclusiviS^by Europe and the^nited _States.^'Japan’s flag had 
f penetrated eastward and southward into the Pacific 2,800 miles from* 
Tokyo to Jaluit in the Marshalls, more than half the distance to die Amer- 
ican naval outpost at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands. In like 
manner Japan became a close neighbor of British and French colonies* 
in the South Pacific. More important, however, in the view of the time, 5 
was the control which Japan acquired over the network of German-^ 
Dutch submarine telegraph cables linking the East Indies and China by ‘ 
way of the liny island of Yap in the Carolines. fThe implications of 
this Jap anese £enetration of the Pacific were overshadowed at the dme 
b y re ason of Japan’s military alignment with thuEuropean democracies , 
(at the time it was convenient to forget that Russia was not a democ- 
racy), but these same implications along with Japan’s penetration of 
Shantung suggest the grounds for Great Britain’s desire to limit the 
zone of Japan’s military action.^^ 

With the occupation of the Pacific islands and the elimination of Ger- 
man commerce raiders from the Pacific and Indian Oceans, Japan’s 
major military contributions to tire war were completed. She con- 
tinued, however, to convoy Australian and New Zealand troops to the 
European theater, and during the German submarine campaigns of 
1917, Japan sent three destroyer divisions to the Mediterranean. ^^'Never- 
theless, from the beginning of 1915, Japan’s relationship to the war was 
essentially" noh-military. In the first instance, Japanese factories became 
tfie^feat" supply depots for the Russian armies on the eastern European 
, front*, in the second, Japan’s policies in China appeared as a threat not 
‘ only to Western commercial interests there but also to certain political 
; principles emerging in the pattern of Allied war aims. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 

On January 18, 1915, Japanese Minister Hioki at Peking presented to 
President Yuan Shih-k’ai a group of wenty-one_demands designed to 
“insure” Japan’s position in China at a time when Europe was preoccu- 
! pied with war. The fundamental policy behind the demands was not 
' new. In its origins, it dated back to the beginnings of Japanese expan- 
sion in the 1870’s. What was now to happen in 1915 wasia more intensi- 

”On the Pacific islands taken over by Japan in 19H sec: Paul H. Clyde, Japan's Pacific 
Mandate (New York, 1935), H-26; Paul H. Clyde, “Stcppiug-Stoncs to Empire," 
Amerasia. VI (1943), 522-529; Willard Pnee, Paafic Adventure (New York, 1936); The 
Japan Year Book, 1938-39 (Tokyo, 1939), 1001-1016; and Willard Price, Japan's Islands' 
of Mystery (New York, 1944). 
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Red a bnuenly far reaching appbcauon of the principles of power pol 
itics which aJthoui,h cmplo)^ by Eurojican powers against China on 
numerous occasions, had ne\-er been used with the spirit of r^Uesj 
abandon which was to chancicrizc the Twenty-One DemandsV^ 

The reader wjl recall that though the Russo-Japanese War o^ 19CH-0> 
may hate settled some far eastern problems, it likewise created new 
ones. These new and \-cxtng problem* were concerned principally 
w ith the clash of Smo-fapanesc imcrcsts in Southiffanchuria, the sphere 
of influence which'Tajiainiadtancn'ovCT from Russia m I505 After the 
annexation of Korea in 1910 both the Japanese government and the 
Japanese public became more vitally concerned with the status and 
future of Japanese interests in Manchuria As earl y, as January, 191 3, 
Count Taka akira Kato before leaving London to become foreign minis 
ter in the Okuma cabinet, informed Grey that “Japan enterumed vital po- 
litical and psychological concern m the Kwaniung Peninsula and 
South Manchuria*' that Japan was “determined to maintain a per- 
manent occupation of the Kuantung Province , and that i^a psycho- 
logical moment arrived Japan would seek to extend her leasehold and 
concessions there Thus, long before 1915 it was Japan s policy to in- 
sure the nation s paramount interests in South Manchuna by means of 
more speciflc and inclusive treaty concessions from China. 

Closely Lnked with these Manchunon interests, a second phase of 
Japa^se policy m lanuarY,.19 l5. co i^ned itself wiih^biLfiattooi^pou. 
iioa and inffuence south of the Great Chi na Propey^ I n the 

scramble there for railway^ and"mining concessioiTs, Japan as a debtor 
nation had found herself at a disadvantage against European and Amer- 
ican compeutots Her vexauonwas the greater because Yuan Shih kai 
appeared to favor Western rather than Japanese concession hunters, it 
was humiliating to note that even Belgian capitalists fared better in 
China Proper than did Japanese The entry of Japan into the first 
Consortium had not altered mauers materially bcuuse the consor 
tium as finally constituted dealt only with loan* covering political 
and currency reform, leaving mdustnal loan* (railways, mines, etc) 
open to general compeuuon by the powers. Success would be with the 
powers having the largest purse and offering the most generous credit, 
li all added Up to the fact that succesuve Japanese governments, rec 
ogniziQg the handicap under which Japanese capital operated, were uo- 
williDg to acquiesce m a European fimncul and railway monopoly m 
China Proper^ 

“Tatju I Takeudu, Wgr amj Otpiormafj tm Jtptneie Emfo-f IJJ IgS 
LaJ-ifgue China anj the WortJ Wat 28 32 
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The Eurogean war offered Japaa an opportunity to challenge this; 
European advantage in China Proper. At the same time, however,^' 
Japan’s military action in Shantung placed a further strain on diplomatic 
relations between Peking and Tokyo— relations already endangered by 
the clash of interests m South Manchuria. 

Tliis increasing tension between Tokyo and Peking had been aggra- 
vated late in 1914 by China’s various appeals to the United States. The . 
first of these, as already noted, was the effort to secure through Amer- 
ican action an inter-power declaration neutralizing Chinese territory. 
When this failed, and when it became evident that Japan proposed to ‘ 
attack in Shantung, China again sought to protect herself through 
American intervention. In this case the Chinese government strongly 
intimated that the Root-Takashira notes of 1908 established in favor 
of the United States a right to be consulted by Japan before the latter 
embarked on any military action .iffecting Chinese territory. Although 
the American government entertained no such view o£ its “rights,”' 
many “serious and responsible” Chinese were convinced by a campaign ' 
of rumors (many of which originated in Japan) that the United States , 
was preparing to act in opposition to Japanese interests in China. Upon , 
this delusion, China * 

' , t 

. . . founded e.xtravagant hopes tiiat the United States would undertake to < 

guarantee China against any territorial aggression, or disregard of its sover- ; 
eigney,-^' 

The point is that China’s evident eagerness to enlist American diplo-| 
made aid proved to be pardcularly irritating to Japan.-" 

It was against this background that China on January 7, 1915, abol- 
ished “abruptly .and without previous nodfication” the war zone in 
Shantung province. It was against the same background diat Japan 
responded, declaring that Cliina’s action revealed a lack of “international 
good faith” and disregard of “friendly reladons.” The “psychological 
moment” of which Kato had spoken two years previously had arrived. 
Japan now proposed to use it not only to adjust what she regarded as 

“ Sec* page 350. 

“United States, Foretgtu Relations, I91-i (Supplement), 186-7. Haw fantasuc these 
Chinese liopes were was revealed by Acting Secretary of State Lansing when he informed 
the American legation in Peking that while the United States was prepared to promote 
China’s welfare by peaceful mctiiods, “it would be quixotic in the extreme to allow 
the question of China’s territorial integrity to entangle the United States in international 
difficukies.” Ibid , 190. 

“For Japanese reactions toward the growth of American influence at Pekmg, see 
A. M. Pooley, Japan's foreign Poltaes (London, 1920), 117-123. 
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specific grievances but also to estabbsh i£ possible a general and para- 
mount influence over all China 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE DEMANDS 

The Twenty One Demands, as presented to President Yuan Shih k'ai 
on January 18, 1915, \v ere divided m five groups Group 1 concerned the 
disposition of the former German rights m Shantung; Group 2 re- 
lated to Japan’s position in South Manchuria and eastern Inner Mon- 
golia, Group 3 dealt with a program for Japanese industrial capital in 
regions of the Yangtze Valley, Croup A concerned the non alienation ol 
Chinese coastal territory, and Group 5 included a variety of subjects, 
designated as ‘requests” rather than "demands.”** Since these de- 
mands and the resulting treaties arc the measure of Japanese policy dur- 
ing World War I, ihcir spcafic content |Usufics uammation in some 
detail • 

GROUP 1 SH/\NTUNG 

Under these demands, China was required to assent to any subsequent 
German Japanese agreement disposing of German rights m Shantung; 
to agree not to cede or lease any pan of Shantung "to any other power”, 
to agree to Japanese construction of a railroad connecting Chefoo with 
the Tsmgtao-Tsinan Une and finally to consent to the opening oC cer- 
tain ciues to (he residence and commerce of foreigners. ’ By these pro- 
visions Japan would preclude the return of Germany to Shantung at the 
close of the war Also, the acceptance by China of Group 4, by which 
China was to engage not ‘ to cede or lease to any other Powxr” any coast 
territory, would prevent Germany from acquiring an alternative to 
Shantung and other powers from sccunng new holdings cisevvhcrc. 
But Japan was interested in more than this. She was determined to sue 
ceed lo certain of the German nghu in Shantung, and equally deter- 
mined not to be deprived of ibem by ilw peace conference at the end of 
the war*‘ Fmall), the demands relative to Shantung were in part a 
response to Japanese public opinion The capture of Kiaochow had 
cost 2,000 Japanese lives and 50 miUion yen The press demanded a 
yuiJ pro quo"-’ However, this inspucd demand of the Japanese press 
w as both illogical and dcccpuvc. Tlw demands v\ ere made on neutral 
China, g ot on enemy Germany Whaaver demands Japan proposed 

“Tm o( the Tweoiy-One Dnnaodj, Fom/B IWiUjoii/ 19IS 99 IQJ 

“The Triple InterveoDon of 1S95, and the Portsmouth Conference of 19QS, MW 
Usually constdered by Japanese stausmen at instancca ol diplomacy depriving lapan of 
I the rewards of nvditary VKtory 

“Lnited States, ForofB Rrhi/io*r I9H (Supplaneni), 202 211, 
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The applicauon of certain denunds u this group to eastern Inner 
ifongolM was evidence too of a growing international contest in this, 
backward area Here again Russia and Japan had already delimited 
their spheres in the secret treaties of 1907, 1910, and 1912, Russian inter 
csts being confined to Outer Mongolu However, after 1911, China at 
tempted to formahze her control in Inner Mongolia, and sought to stem 
the t dc of advancing Russian and Japanese interests fcy opening towns 
to the residence and trade of foreigners, by encouraging British capital 
to construct railways and by extcndmi, die boundancs o£ Chihli prov 
tnee far to the nortli in hlongoltan lands. By 1915 Russia had created 
an cflectise sphere m Outer Mongolia Japan now proposed to do the 
same in Inner Mongolia ** 

GROUP 3 THE HAN YEHPING COMPANY 
The third group m the Tucniy-Onc Demands was designed to in 
sure to Japan a more adequate source of iron ore by making th e Han_. 
Ych Ping Company a Sino'Japanese concern, and by gmag the Com 
pany a minuig motjopoly m ccrum regions of the V^^tzcJ/alley 
This Chinese company owned some of the richest iron and c^ pFo^r 
tics in Central Chino. Japanese concerns had made extensive purchases 
of these ores since 1899 la 1903 Japanese interesu extended to the 
Compans a loan of IS oulbon yen to be repaid over a period of 40 years 
m iron ore and crude iron The enormous amounts of ore utvolved led 
to adverse criticism m China and to a demand for the oauonabeauon of 
mines which was cBcctcd by presidenual mandate m November, 1914 
This development appeared to threaten the coniemplaicd orcdclivenci 
under the Japanese loan. /Wcordingly, m her Twxnty-Oiic Demands 
Japan sought to acquire control of tlic Company, and thus of major 
mineral resources of the central Yangtze. * 

GROUP 4 NON alienation OF TERRITORY 
This group Consisted of a single arucle by which China was to engage 
not to cede or lease to any other Power any harbour or bay on or any 
island along the coast of China’' Thu would not only prevent the 
return of Germany at the close of thetwar it would also predude China 
from making territorial grants to other powers, including the United 
States 

“Ct LaFirgoe Ch a and the Hcrfrf War 29 « 

*F R Tegtngfcn "rhs fton Oies and IioalinhBlry ot Ciima " Grofofiat iS«<iTfy 

0/ China S« A So. 2 J66 380 

" In thii case Iipan hail n mind Itay a o w rturtt of 1900 rclanTe to 


SuD-Sih Inkt. 
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GROUP 5: ‘raaSHES” OR “DESIRES” 

These “desires” included; 1) that China engage influential Japanese 
as polidcalj financial, and military advisers; 2) that China grant the 
right to own land to Japanese hospitals, temples, and schools situated 
in the interior; 3) that China place her police under joint Sino-J^tpanese 
administration in designated regions where Sino-Japanese disputes had 
occurred; 4) lliat China obtain from Japan a supply of arms, or that 
an arsenal be established under Sino-Japanese administration; >5) that 
Japan be granted a concession to construct certain railways in South 
China; 6 ) chat Japanese be granted “the right of preaching in China.” 

Only one article of this group, that dealing with Fukien, became a 
part of the eventual Sino-Japanese treaty settlement in May, 1915,' yet 
as a result of tfie sweeping objectives revealed by them, it was with these 
"wishes” or “desires” chat world opinion identified Japanese policy, 
rather than with the more specific demands relating to Shantung and 
Manchuria. 

Japan’s pretexts for asking t hat Fukien be declared a Japanese spfierq. 
rested upon: J) the geographiraTrelation of the province to Formosa; 
2) John Hay’s efforts to secure an American coaimg station at Sam-Sah. 
in 1900; and 3) rumors current in 1914 that the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration was to construct a naval dock-yard near Foochow.®’- 

'The clause in Group 5 relating to railroad concessions was a direct re- 
sult of previous Japanese ambitions to build a rail network in Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, and Fukien, tliereby diverting traffic from the central Yang- 
tze to the South China coast at Swatow. In these plans Japanese inter- 
ests had suffered a setback in 1914 when certain railroad concessions in 
this general area were granted by China to British capital.®" 

Various interpretations have been advanced to account for the inclu- 
sion of the remaining proposals in Group 5, and there is conflicting evi- 
dence on the point whether the Japanese government at first intended 
to make any ffistinedon between “demands” and “desires.’” In part, 
the chauvinism of Group 5 has been attributed to efforts of the Okuma 
goyeniment to win an, election through appeals, to a “strong” policy. 
However this may be, the fact remains that these “wishes” justified ex- 
travagant speculation as to Japan’s real purposes, not' excluding the pos- 

MacMurray, Treaties, II, 1230. 

“ MacMurray, 11, 1113. ' , 

“ Cf. despatches Guthrie to Bryan, February 21, 1515, and Reinsch to Bryan, April 2, 
1915, in United States, Foreign Relations, 1915, 96 and 118, 
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sihility that her momc was creation of a Japanese protectorate o\er 

China 

THE SINO-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS, 1915 

In two particulars Japanese diplomacy mujuil^cd the problem it faced 
in Ch na In the first place the Ohunu cabinet does not appear to base 
ant I pated the v olent reaction which was to come from the Chinese 
jKo} !c — a rcaaion so widespread and so },cncfally felt Uiat it tru ly can _ 
be said to mark the birth of naiit nahsm m lyipdcto ChmaJSi In the 
second place, Japan s method of conducting the negotiations XiitlLChma 
from January to May when the resulting treaties \>erc signed, was cal 
culated to increase the apprehension lioth of China and of the Western 
powers The demands were presented directly to the President, Yuan 
Shih k ai with insistence upon secrecy This encouraged China to pio 
lect herself b) permiiuni, ihc demands to become known through un 
official channels. Within a few days of their presentation \anous gar 
b^ed accounts ap^iearcd in the Chinese and the foreign press. 

The negotiatK ns extended from February 2 to May 7 By Apnl 26 
Japan had accepted a number of China s copmer proposals and had 
agreed to return Kiaochow to China following the war China hots 
ever dd not regard the terms under Wfhich Kiaochow was to lx re 
turned as sausfactory and accordingly countered with new proposals on 
May 1 Finally Japan, findins; some of China s counter proposals un 
satisfaaory resorted to an ultimatum on May 7 Two weeks later, on 
May 25 China and Japan signed a number of iieatics and notes embody 
mg many, iliough by no means all of the obyeaives set forth m the 
onginal Twenty One Demands. Most of these new concessions cm 
bodied m the treaties had been agreed to by China before prcscnlauon 
of Japan s ulumatum 

The more important treaty concessions gamed by Japan included 
1) the German leaseliold in Shantung which was to be returned to 
China after the close of the war in return for recognition of Shantung 
as a Japanese sphere 2) cxicnsioo of die Kwantung leasehold to 99 
years, together with increased railroad and other privileges in South 
Manchuria and 3) the ri„ht of Japan to be consulted first in case Oiina 
rcquiroi foreign cap lal for railway or liarbor construction in Fukien-®* 

“ Un ird Sutri, fwog* Rrto on/ 19JS 86 

“It u a imsuLe however to vSooibe it as The b rth" oj nsaoiulum. Cl Lsbarpie 
CA,b« tod the It orli It er 3i. There h*l been an important luuonjuuc element xn 
^e 1911 revolution, and evidences €)l nanonalam p evtou»ly Tbe events o( 1?IS tumu 
Uted and xp ead what was al cadr begun earlier 

*Textottbet,capevaEdnotMofhliy25 191$ nMiMuray TrtJl t! i\ 1215 1230. 
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V Mongolia, ncicrthcicss,jAf Umted States fran{lyjengnises that tjmtmal 
contf^ity creates special telatioits beUeeen Ja paa and these districts 

Although this \oluntarv recognition o£ “spcaal relations” based on 
geographical contiguity was far fern representing Japan s desires, never 
thcless, to get any rccogniuon at all of her special relations to these two 
areas from the power which bad hithcno odered ihc greatest resistance 
lo such recognition represented a distinct diplomatic gain The 
danger lay in the likelihood that Japan would interpret this rccogmtion 
of her “special relations m ways not intended or implied by the Amer- 
ican government 

The second step in American pohey toward the demands was taken 
on May 11, two days after China had accepted the Japanese ulumatum 
In identical notes to Chiru and Japan, Secretary Bryan informed these 
jiowers that the United Sutes would not recognize 

any agreement or undenakiag which has been entered into or which 
may be entered into between the governmenu of fapan and China, impairing 
ihe treaty nghu of the United ^tes and its ouzens in China, the politick 
or terntorial integnty of the Republic of China, or the inUmabwal pi^tcy 
relaiiv e to China commonly known as the open door pobey 

This note, it will be observed was sent following Cbna’s acceptance 
of the ultimatum but tw o weeks before the signing of the Sino-Japanese 
treaties and notes of May 25 The procedure was unusual, and the doc 
trine set forth— that of non recogmtioD— though it was later to play a 
most conspicuous part m Amcncan pobey, had no immediate eflea 
upon Japan This is explained by the nature of Wilson’s policy “to 
move cautiously” The United States in 1915, while sympathetitLlo 
iChina, and concerned for Amencan interests therein, was not prepared 
to challenge Japan openly The result was an enunciation of pohiy 
: which on the one hand threatened non rccogmuon if American treaty 
rights or policies were in&mgcd, but which on the other hand softened 
the blow by conceding to Japan “special relations" m large areas of 
North China 

The psychological momern’ had mdeed been timed mccly Europe 
was powerless to oppose Japanhccauseof the war To questions rais^ 
in the Commons, the Bntish goveroineat indicated Japan s de 
^ mands w ould not be opposed so long as thc^ did not infringe on Briush 

“The tuUcs are mine. 

“ LaFarsiK, C4 im snJ the WorlJ W^, 61-65 

"Umted States, Tort ft Rehnont ]9t5 146. 
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CHINA AND THE STAKES OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 

birth o£ the Chinese Republic in 1912 was greeted m the United 
A States with undisguised and ill informed optimism '' The uadi 
tional and popular Oiough somewhat vaporous friendship of Americans 
for a China with which they were almost wholly unacquainted found 
satisfaction in the thought that the new Ciiina, being republican, would 
seek abose all to shape its lutionnl bfc on American precepts, habits, and 
institutions The attitude was undoubtedly well mtentioncd.but it was 
also unrealistic It took no account of ifie fact that the Chinese out 
breaks of 1911 1912 occurred spontaneously and for differing reasoqs, 
and that the pnnciples of constitutional republicanism were Deithec.uti* 
dersiood nor desired by titc overwhelming majority By 1916, follow^ 
mg \ uan's attempt to restore the monarch) , the forms of constitutional 
guvernment were still (>eing maintained, but the> funoioned under the 
threat of irresponsible twiUtary power I’opulat government had not re* 
placed ‘ the paternal despotism of the past ” ^ 

CHINESE POLITICS. 1915-1917 
iUihough the political and diplomauc turmoil surted up by Japan's 
Twenty One Demands aroused unprecedented resentment among the 
Chinese people, this popular display of an infant nationalism did not 
produce ancitectiie national governmeDt at Peking The popular anu- 
Japanese enthusiasm sened for the moment to bnng a semblance of 
greater unity among the pohucians, but this was short b\ed- The 
President, Yuan Shih k at, was already planning m the spring of 1915 
to Set up a monarchy with himself as emperor Facuons representative 
of the old style pohucians promptly contended with one another for 
1 power under the new dispensauoa However, Yuan’s colorful scheme 
1 was wrecked by a combination of powerful forces The first of ihcsc 
involved international pressure upon China, the second, rcbelbon within 

C£. H. M Vtoaclcc. “Miliuiy Power and ConsiiiuiKxuI Devtlopmeos lO Chini, 
■U American PiMucA Seience Review, XV (1921), 23i 
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^ China. Early in 1915 Russia and France were already hoping to bring ^ 
China into the European war. They considered striking a bargain by ; 
which, if China aligned herself with the Entente, the Allies would give|^ 
their blessing to Yiian and his proposed monarchy. When this scheme 
failed because of Japanese opposition, the Allies advise'd Yuan to defer ‘ 
the monarchy plan." Yuan was indeed forced to hesitate, for the A llies 
could always threaten to withhold the funds so essendal to Peking’s vir- 
tually bankrupt treasury.® 

Opposition to Yiian’s proposed monarchy came also from within 
China and was perhaps as important a factor as foreign pressure. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1916, rebellions occurred in many of the south- 
ern provinces. These outbreaks were so serious that Peking officially 
dropped the monarchy plan toward the end of March. 

China’s political ills, however, were not to be cured by a mere dis- 
carding of the monarchy plan. Political disaffection continued to 
spread through most of the south. At Canton, rebellious provinces or- 
ganized their own provisional government. Then,' in June, dea^h put 
an end to Yuan Shih-k’ai, and Li Yuan-hung succeeded to the presi-, 
dency. Again there was a move toward unity, for Li was accepted by 
most of the rebellious southern provinces. The Provisional Constitu- 
tion of 1912 was'restored, and on August 1, 1916, the parliament which ‘ 
Yiian had disbanded in 1914 met again in Peking. This session, like 
the former one, was doomed to fail, for the parliament possessed neither 
mandate from the people nor military power. Five years of nominal 
republicanism had not served to transfer the politico-military power 
ieither to parliament or to the people. Once held by Yiian, it had now 
■passed to the military governors whom he had appointed and controlled. 


THE ERA OF THE TUCHUNS, 1917-1927 


As will be seen in succeeding pages, these military governors, or . 

[ tuchuns, as they came to be known, were to' mohopolize'th^ political t 
• stage" in"China for a decade, 1917-1927. Usually pictured arthe villains’ 
of the modern Chinese-scene,'the tiichims were in many cases as much 
.sinned against as sinning. During the decade in which one combi- ; 
{nation or another of the war-lords controlled the Peking government, < 
! Chinese politics became a sink of corruption, and although the nation’s ’ 
young spirit of nationalism grew stronger, the forms of national govern- ' 


°It would appear that Japan, hostile to Yuan, insisted that her allies refuse him loans, 
and that they were forced to agree since they needed Japan's help against Germany. 

} For a detailed discussion see Thomas E. LaFargue, China and the World War (Stan- 
ford University, 1937), 78-83; also United States, foreign Relations, 1915, 63-76. 
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mcnt estabbshcd in 1912 were all but wiped out, and the cultural hen 
tage all but submerged under foreign pressures. Ncvcrthelcss,*'the 
tuchuns \ lew ed historically, were the natural, the inevitable, mhentors 
of Yuans polmco-military power' In a China which had dcstro>ed 
an anaent political edifice wiihoul creating a new one, they held sway, 
usually independent of one another, because they commanded personal 
armies. The area a war lord might control depended on the size of hi$ 
personal army, whereas the army he could pay was dependent on the 
richness and area of land from which inbute and plunder could be 
drawn This meant that the cemrafoed dictatorship of Tuan had gi>^ 
place to local mditary dictatorships. 

Many of the isar lords exercised virtually no influence on China's 
national politics or upon her relations with ihc foreign powers; they 
need not be mennoned here Others succeeded at various limes in head- 
ing or controlbng die Peking adtnmuiration and thus they did play a 
part m shaping both domestic poluics and foreign relations. Among 
these were Tuan Chi jui. Premier in 1917 and head of the so<alIed 
Anhui group; Feng Xucehaog, President in 191S and head of the 
Chihh facuon, Chang Tso-lm, war lord of Manchuria; General Tsao 
Kun of Chihli, General Wu Pcifu, and the picturesque so<aUed 
“Chnscua General,” Feng Yu hsiang All these colorful figures and 
many others were to cross Pekiog with their armies in the troubled 
decade upon which China was entering m 1917 * 

BREAKING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

In the midst of her domesue political chaos, China was called upon m 
February, 1917, to resohe the question of breaking diplomatic telauons 
with Germany President Wilson, having announced the severance of 
American relations with Germany, called upon neutral powers to fol- 
low the Amencan example. The American Minister at Peking. Paul 
S Ransch, not only conveyed the appeal to Premier Tuan’s govern- 
ment, but also proceeded with great zeal to urge its adoption. When 
Tuan’s government showed a disposition to bargain, asking for a |10,- 
000,000 American loan for military purposes and a fun^mg of the Amer- 
ican share of the Boxer indcmiuty, Remsch, Mtliout authority from his 
gosernment, ga\e assurances. The result was that while China sent a 
mild note of protest against Germany’s unrestriacd submanne warfare. 
It was made to appear that the American gosernment was attempung 

*For coloiful cootcmpoisjjr coauDCHti on tie tarfy jean of war lordam see B 1- I^it 
nam WeaJe [D L. Simpsao], Tie f ijil /or Oe StetAhe at (New Yoik. 19 17) 
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China and tiie Fiwr World War 


CHINA ENTERS THE WAR 

Diplomatic relations haviog been broken, the question of China's en 
terinit the war could not be delated for long, parucularly after the 
American declaration of war on Germany, Agnl 6, 1917 This ques- 
tion, however, raised problems of the gravest import for China To be 
pn w iih, the Chinese people, in so far as they understood the w ar at all, 
were distinctly pro-German m their sympathies and remained relatively 
so up to the signing of the armistice "• 

^^orcovcr, the delicate equilibrium in China’s domestic politics was 
not fashioned to withstand the shocks of war Certainly there was no 
popular demand for war, and at best Peking could claim only a very 
nominal allegiance on the part of many of the southern provinces. In 
these arcumstances, a declaration of war might well prove hazardous. 
Be this as it may, Tuan's cabinet was prepared to take even this step if a 
favorable bargain could be struck wuh the Allied powers and die 
United States. The didiculiy was that the powers were not m agree 
ment on the concessions to be made to China, and they were vexed by 
China’s mild jvolicy toward German residents, 
la April, 1917, the quesuon of a Chinese declarauon of war became 
suU more deeply involved in the political struggle between Tuan and 
the Parliament for control of the government Briefly, Tuan’s sttaiegy 
was to place China m the war in return for Allied loans to maintain 
himself and his colleagues in power Tlic Ktion nrjtanz majonty in 
Parliament was opposed to any such bargain since it would probably 
result in enabling Tuan to rule with no parhament at alk From this 
simple impasse there was now staged m Peking a fantastic political 
drama, absurdly human and tragic. 

Late in Apnl, many of the provin cial milmry gover nors assembled m 
Peking at the invitation of Tuan These gentlemen, after being socially 
cultivated by the Albcd and the American Ministers, announced that 
they favored war with Germany 'Hicy also made it clear that they 
were opposed to die new draft constitution, then m preparation, since 
they preferred a government free from parbamentary interference- 
Then, on May 10, while the legislators were debating a war resolution, 
a mob of government hirehogs surrounded Parhament and by inumi 
dation attempted to frighten the representaUves into alJlrroative action 
But Parhament stood its ground, and m response to lU donand, the 

'LaFargue, China and tht WartJ War 101 I^Faigue bases bu aaiOTicnt QO lbs 

Trench unirec, BiMeUn penidiqueJeU fniiec/unoae (.Plra 1917 1923) So 1,~' 
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entire cabinet save Tuan and one minister resigned. ' Parliament, not 
regarding Tuan and one minister as a government, refuse^ to treat with 
him, whereupon Tuan and his military backers demanded that Parlia- 
ment disband. At this point Pres ident Li stepped into the foreground 
in aid of Parliament by dismissi ng Premier Tua n. Th is insp ired the 
milita ry governors to spr ing to-the_stjpportjaf_Xuaj\ by threatening to 
inva de Peking wit h their armies un less Li*d i sbande d the Parlianient. 
The hapless Pfesident, now pretty well beside himself, appealed for 
mediation to Chang Hsun, an old-line Uichun, but Chang Hsiin re- 
fused to act until Li dissolved Parliament, which he finally did on June 
11. Less than three weeks later (June 30), the busy Chang Hsiin stole 
a march on all concerned by restoring the young Manchu emperor^iy 
Hsi ian Tung , to the throne. This was too much even for the war-lords. 
Under Tuan’s leadership, they invaded Peking; Chang Hsun fled; the 
boy emperor went back into retirement; Ktiomintang members of the 
dissolved Parliament scurried to southern ports, while tired and dis- 
heartened Pre sident L i. harried by forces which he could not control, 
r esign ed. Tuan, was now free to re-establish his cabinet. The new 
government, in which there was no representation of the southern prov- 
inces, wa s dominated by m ilitarists and by..prQ:Iapjmese factions. On 
August 14, the new acting president, Feng Kuo-chang, declared war on 
Germany. 

y£hina^ like Japan in 1914, had entered the war for reasons which were - 
pecul iarly her own, and which bore at best only the remotest relation- 
'>ship to the politico-moral issues professed by the Allied and Associated 
lEowers. Tuan’s government had two objectives: 1) financial aid from 
the Allies; 2) international prestige as protection against the new.in- 
jdependent government which the southern provinces had by this time 
set-up.at Canton.^®" 

CHINA’S DECLARATION AND THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE POWERS 

China’s decision to enter the war was primarily the work of the il- 
legal, unconstitutional, militaristic regime which controlled Peking in 
August, 1917syMoreover, the war decision was furthered rather than 
retarded by the policies of the Western powers and the behavior of their 
Ministers in the Chinese capital. Furthermore, the upsetting of Li’s 
government, the first promising one China had had since 1913, was due 
directly to the question whether China should enter the war. Both Li 

’°The American diplomatic correspondence covering these events is given in consider- 
able detail in United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, and i6id., Supplement 1. 
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and Sun Yat-sen, neither o£ whom was a tuchun, were opposed to 
China 5 joining the conflict Tuan, tuchun and premier, favored war 
and, in dns, was supported in the mam by Japan and the Entente Pow 
ers.'^n the top all this Rcinsch the American Minister, was com 
peting with the Japanese at Peking for the greater influence over China 
tf she did declare War while the I kuish and the Frenc h awaited the op- 
portu nity which a Chuiesg dcd aratiott of war woul d giy to liquidate 
German lar eastern assets American advice to China, given June 4, that 
her entry uuo war with Germany was of secondary considcrauon to 
the question of achieving pcfliucal unity at home earned no weight with 
the Peking militarists.*^ 

In approaching China, the United States had proposed that similar 
advice be given by Britain, France, and Japan All declined *' And 
finally, it should he noted that^vhen China issued her declaration of 
war, she did so v/nhout defiruic assurance of concessions, hnaitaal or 
otherwise, from the Allied Powers.j'' 

THE LA^Sl^G ISHII NOTES 

While China s rulers and would be rulers played a pohucal game of 
"now you see me, now >ou-doat mPclong foreign governments were 
playmg for whatever advantages might accrue to them from Chinas 
status as a beliigereat. Here it should be recalled that China, tn her 
senU'Colooial status war salt a mayor commercial and mdustiial frontier 
for capital investment where rival powers claimed spheres of economic 
and pohucal influence Now, bowevei^ Germany was isolated in Eu 
rope, while the resources of the Bnttsb and French groups were fully 
employed in the war Consequently, by 1917, Japan and the United 
States were the only powers with funds that might be used ui China, 
and ^s the war m Europe began to draw more deeply on Aoicncan 
financial resources, it appeared that Japan, now for the first time a credi 
tor nauon, would be free to control Peking through the well known 
channels of financial imperialism 

The first round in this diplomatic battle bad already ended in a 
qualified Amencaii victory, since the Smo-Japanesc Treaucs and Notes 
of vla^5, 1915, had not given Japan the exclusive control of Peking 
which she desired. Nev eitheless, Japan s gains were suhstaqpal enough 

“ UfliKxf Scitcs, Fartign Eelatiotti t^IT VS-19 
Franee m reply to the Amencan ovcdBie, nfateived that. It did not m (act, appear 
“Ppy to say to the Chinese CoTemauii tha t we consider the couy ot China into 
ihe star as o( tnurely secondary untmtaikx. " Umled Sute^ Fomru lUh 
fcf, 2917 75 6 “-.a 
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from the State Department, boldly attacked Japan’s exclusive railway 
claims ID Manchuria by suggesung to the Japanese Minister m Peking 
that Americans and Japanese cooperate m raiKsay construction 
South Manchuria, which Japan claimed as a sphere of influence. The 
American rights on which Reinsch based this approach were those 
which had been reserved under the old Chinchow Aigun Railway 
Agreement between the Umicd Sutes and China, October 6, 1909 
Reinsch s unauthonzed action led to inquiries by the Japanese Ambassa 
dor m Washmgton Secretary Lansing informed the Ambassador that 
he did not recollect any such insuwction" to Reinsch on railway co- 
operauon, and added that \ 

The Ambassador must be aware that the American Government recog 
nized that Japan had special intcresu m Manchuna Although no declara 
tion to that eSect had been made by the United States, yet this Goicrnmeot 
had repeatedly shown a pracuca) recogoiuon of the fact and did not desire to 
do anything to interfere with Japan t mtciesu ^ 

In these words. Secretary Lansing gave the Japanese just the kind oE 
opening they desired They were not long m taking advantage o£ it 

Moreover, m June, 1917, when the United States advised China that 
her entry into the war was of ’’secondary consideration,” the Japanese 
government, taking the view that America was following a consciously 
unfriendly pohey set about to secure from the United States an offici j 
rccogniuon not only of Japan $ “sj^ccial interests" m Manchuna (the 
phrase which had been used by Lansing) but rather of her paramount” 
interests m China. \$ a first step to this end, Lansing >vas asked by the 
Japanese Ambassador to cooBrm the Bryan statement of March 13, 1915, 
on “territonal contiguity” (p 3S9), and to reassert “its friendly attitude 
toward Japan m respect of Chinese problems." 

This preliminary move by Japan was followed m the summer of 1917 
by the arrival in the United Sutes of a special Japanese mission headed 
by one of Japan s ablest diplomats. Viscount Kikujiro Ishii The pro- 
fessed purpose of the mission was to bring Unity and co-operation into 
the combined war efforts of the United States and Japan Ishii’s real 
purpose \v as to grapple with the complex problem of American J apanese 
rivalry concertung China More Specifically, this meant that he,jas. 
seeking two objectives 1) to allay popular American suspicions con- 
cernmg Japan's motives, 2} to secure from the American government 

“tnteJ Suits, foraga Relattont i9l7 1X7 118 

“UmteJ Suits. Fetaxn 1917 259 
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a publicjidmis sion of. Japan’s “paramount interests” in China. Relying 
on'Eis knowledge of popular American psychology and encouraged by ■ 
a hospitable public reception, Ishii went far in disarming American pub- 
lic opiniond^ 

In Washington the ensuing Lansing-Ishii conversations took place 
against a background of feverish American war activity. Ishii sounded 
' off by asserting that Oriental immigration and the China problern were 
effective' weapons in die hands of German propaganda. Lansing coun- 
tered by saying that Japan’s allies and associates feared she was using the 
war to close the open door and to destroy the integrity of China. There - 
fore Lansing favored a joint declaratmn reasserdng jhe open_door. In \ 
this, Lansing was prepared to give public recognition to Japan’s “special | 

^ interests." Accordingly, on November 2, 1917, the conversations were | 
givcn.formal effects in an e.vchange of notes which acknowledged Ja- 1 
jpan’s “special interests” in China and endorsed once again the already 
'much endorsed open door policy.^® 

EFFECTS OF THE LANSING-ISHII EXCFIANGE 

/ 

, (publication of the notes did not prove to .be, an..unqualified blessing 
either as a war measure or as a clarification-of.American policy toward 
i^hina. ' Lansing’s purpose was merely to repeat the sense of the Bryan , 
statement of March 13, 1915, namely, _thac geographical propinquity 
creates special relations between countries. But Bryan’s statement had * 
Qever been made public and the American-peopJe was unaware of its 
e.xistence. Therefore Lansing’s concession of “special interests" came as i 
something of a shock to a public imbued with a tradidonal, if somewhat | 
vague, friendship for China. Even to that small section of the Ameri- 
can public which had long realized that Japan claimed and indeed pos- 
sessed a “special position” in China, it seemed that Lansing’s action was 
ill-advised since it would encourage Japan to close the door. 

lO- Japa n the exchange was received with enthusiasm. Government 
circles referred to Viscount Ishii’s “great diplomatic victory,” and in 
■general the Japanese press gave the phrase “special interests” a very 
broad definition, which, contrary to Lansing’s intent, could mean “po- 
litical special interests.” ..Far from reconciling American and Japanese 
P.olicies_in._China, the. notes served rather to intensify popular suspicion 

” K.iku)iro Ishii, Diplomatic Commentaries, edited and translated by W. R. Langdon 
(Baltimore, 1936), 118; Eleanor Tapper and George E. McReynolds, Japan in American 
Public Opinion (New York, 1937), 121. > '' 

'^United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, 264. 
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i m the United States that there was a deep, underlying conflict of in- 
^ ^ tercjts.J^ ' V 

Morco^ cr, at tl\c time of the exchange, the American government was 
more realistic m explanatiojis given to the Chinese government than in 
those It gave to the American people. Discussing the notes with the 
Chinese Minister, Lansing said he assumed China, preferred us to jom 
with Japan rather than to leave China to that country alone.*® 

Chinese public opinion mlctprctcd the notes quite generally “as in- 
dicating a withdrawal of the American Government, in favor of Japan, 
from any desire to exercise any influence m Chinese affairs.” 

CHINA'S WAR EFFORT 

China was nathcr able nor anxious to contribute much to the war 
as a bellit^ercnt Her behavior in this respect was subject to much cnti- 
cism, particularly by England and France. She was accused of bemg 
lax in her control of enemy aliens and of failing m general to cooperate 
eiTectively with the Allies,** despite concessions made by them after her 
declaration of war*® 

Contributions by China to the war efTon were, however, not wholly 

1 lacking Both before and dunng her entry into the war, 190,000 labor* 
ers and artisans were recruited m Cluna for labor of various kinds 
behind the lines lo France** But it appears that not unnl the latter 
part of 1918, when the collapse of Germany seemed assured, did Tuan's 

^ Tauuji TaVeiKlii, U of ««</ Otfiontcy in ikr fjj'aiieie Ernfi'e (Chicago, 1935), 201- 
203 

* United Suto romga 1917. 373 

“United SUies Forngn ReUbovi 1919, 9i 

Tuo cnticf leaiuro o{ the Lansing lUui ncgotMiKsni deatrve menuoa. First In the 
beginmftg Uhu wu prepared to aecepe a general rtOUDuatiQQ of ipht/cs of uiBuence, ut 
return for rccogtuUon b)F the United Sum of Japans special sBCcreaU in the form of a 
Japanese Monrue Doctrine for China Second Behind the published Lansuig Ishn dotes 
was a secret protocol m which Japan and the Umted Suies agreed that “the; wiQ tuic tahe 
adranuse of the present cooditioiu to seek specut n,,hu or priTiIeges in China which 
would abridge the nghis of the sub)ec(s or eitiaena of other bieruily slates” ft was 
the Japanae who insisted on sccrcc; Exisleoce of the protocol was not revealed UQUl the 
publication of the War Utmoiri ©/ Rotert Laanng (lihiianipolis, 1935), the text of the 
proioccd was published three >eara later in Unued Stales, Fartign Retalwni. 1922, lU 
59S , 

^United States, Foreign ReUiioiu 1927 SuppUnvent 3, 11, ^87 
“The Allies and the United Sjaies agreed among other things to postpooe for five years 
payments on the Boaer indemiuty of 1901 Russia however, only agreed to postponement 
of one thud of the installments due her Chsaa wat also concede an upward revision 
of the customs tariff to an effective 5 pctcetit, though the revised rales did not go tnto 
effect unnl August, 1919 United States, Foreign RtUtioni I9J7, Supplement 3, 1, 685 
687 

, LaFargue, China and the Marti War J5I 152 
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government bestir itself to adopt a vigorous war policy through more 
effective control of enemy aliens and through liquidation ’of enemy 
propert y.'^ These tardy steps were interpreted as a last minute bid by | 
China’s government for consideration at the forthcoming peace con- \ 
ference. They were also a recognition' by the Chinese war-lords that i 
Chinese public opinion was becoming more sympathetic to the cause of ’ 
the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Cluna, however, was not solely responsible for what appeared as the 
short-comings of her war record. Against the responsibility of her ir- 
! responsible tuchnn government one must weigh the^rtuous diplomacy 
1 of_^t}^^uropean Allies. Britain and France had assisted in pushing, 
j China into the war neither for high moral purposes nor in die hopcj 
j that she would become an effective belligerent, but rather with the' 
specific intent of eliminating German commercial and industrial com-* 
petition from a post-war China.*® 

THE FAR EAST AND THE VERSAILLES 
PEACE CONFERENCE 

,/As Japan and China, like other powers, had entered the ivar for 
Reasons-which were peculiarly their own, so diey approached the peace 
lcon£cience_for purposes of dieir own/'’ If the war had swept away the 
Spld balance of power in Europe, it had also gone far to destroy die 
! .balanc e of power in the Far East. Prior to 1914 Japan had been ac- 
corded a nominal status as a so-called great power, a result of her vic-( 
tories over China in 1895 and over Russia in 1905. Actually, however,* 
the great powers of Europe did not consider Japan as a full ranking 
[member of their company _It was the World WatAvhich gave Japan I 
*|the_Qpportunities she sought. A Europe devastated by war was ills 
prepared to implement its policies in Asia. On the other hand,, the war 
had given Japan a virtual commercial monopoly in the foreign trade of 
China, India, the Netherlands Indies, and Australia. Japanese factories 
experienced an unprecedented growth, and, together with war indus- 
tries, made Japan a creditor-nation with surplus capital seeking invest- 

^Propossls by Tuan’s government in December, 1917, to send a Chinese expeditionary 
force to Europe failed for a combination of reasons: I) the- idea, though favored by the 
United States, was not supported by England; 2) there was a rather general suspicion that 
Tuan's main purpose was to secure additional foreign loans; and 3) the Russian revolutions 
as they affected North Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Railway suggested that any 
effective troops which China possessed were needed at home. 

“ LaFargue, C/iina and the World War, H9. Specific measures which the Allies urged 
China to adopt are given in United States, Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, 1, 687. 
The United States 'did not support all these efforts. 

Cf. LaFargue, China and the World War, 186. 
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mem abroad II was a flood ude o\ war prospcruy where it hardly 
seemed possible lo do any business wiihoui making money ^ la pari^ 
therefore, approached the peace conference conscious of her new j^ 
found economic and political power She sought general recognition of 
her status as a great power, and spcciflc recognition of her hegemony 
in the Par East. 

The opposition to Japan’s peace conference objectwes was to come 
principally, though not exclusiscl), from the United States, for the end 
of World War 1 witnessed the beginnings of a more intense American 
Japanese rivalry concerning China It was a conflict of Japanese im 
jierialistic expansion \ersus the traditional American policy of the open 
door and the integnty of China, and it was to tnvoUe not only the 
specific issues raised by Japan at the Versailles Conferences but also 
others which were to culminate later in the Washington Conference of 
1921 22, The issues in this long r^nge American Japanese diplomatic 
battle were to include 1) the eflfort to piexcnl a Japanese capital m 
xestmenc monopoly m China 2) the efTort to prevent annexation of 
the Russian Maritime Prostnee by Japan, and to prevent establishment 
of a Japanese sphere m North Manchuria, 3) the effort to restore Shan 
tung to China, and 4) the efTort to implement the principles of Amen 
can far eastern policy by a treaty structure coiering the Paafle and the 
Far East.^* 


JAPAN’S DEMANDS AT VERS \1LLES 

At the Versailles Conference, Japan presented three demands 1) she 
asked for cession of the former German ulands in the North Pacific 
jOccan (the Mananas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls) , 2) she asked 
(confirmation of her claims to the former Gcrman_nght$ in S hantun g 
’province, and 3) she asked for a declaration of jacial equality among 
'states as a bauc pnnuple of the pic^ioscd League of Nations. Unas- 
sailable as Japan may have believed these dajcctiics to be, they led none 
thelcss to widespread and bmer opposition from some of her former ( 
allies and associates in arras. The sources of this opposiuon were many 
and varied Japan’s claim to the German islands violated the Wilsonian 
pnnciplc of no acinexaiions, her elasms to Ksaochow and Shantung ran 
counter to a young and vinlc Chinese nationalism, and her dcmand_£Qr 
a declaration of racial equality raised a storm of protest from some of 
the Briush dominions, particularly Ausualia 


■a. Morgsn Young Japaa UnJtrTa$(iaTeHma 1912 1926 (London. 1928), HO IH 
■\.W GniV<A<i, Far EaitfTn Pot cf a/ lie ValeJSlaiet{\evi York 1938) 223 
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the resulting mtcrnal political confusion, and the war lord governments 
which seized Peking Indeed, as ihe European war came to a close, 
ilieic was little, if any, substantial evidence indicating that China was 
approaching political stability Thcjnsur gcnt Can ton government, or- 
I I’anizcd by Sun Yat sen and the Kuommtang, professed ns faith in con- 
! siiiutional government, but m reality it was as subscrv lent to the /nc/fn/ir 
i of the south as Peking Was to those of die north Kcither north nor 
south at this time was concerned primarily with constitutionalism, but 
rather with the job of getting or keeping control of Xvhatcvcr admims- 
tration was recognized by the foreign powers. 

THE CHINESE DELEGATION AT PARIS 

To a very considerable degree the program which China did present 
at Pans was a product of opportunism and of particular personalities 
m her peace delegation Although the Peking and Canton govern' 
ments had not achieved unit) at home, they ptesenud a fapdc of unity 
at Pans, for the Chinese peace delegation was composed of representa* 
lives of both governments, Canton as well as Peking** In terms o£ 
jxjbttcal strategy and sliowmanship, this Chinese delegation was uq' 
surpassed at Pans, for to the able polmeal aralcgy of C T Wang vvas 
added the eloquent English of Weiimgton Koo. Tliese men fashioned 
the Chinese program as presented at Pans It was the program of 
a young, progressive, revolutionary, and idealistic Chma-'-a program 
vvhich must have sounded strange in the ears of Peking's parochial 
tuchunt Yet these luchuns were die goveinmeni de facto of China; 
they controlled the admiiusuauoti which was recognized by all the 
powers, and the) were the authonty to which die Qimese delegation 
was responsible. It may be added, too, that no spokesman supported 
with greater eloquence the Wilsonian program, f^cvcrlhcless, Chinas 
delegation was regarded with suspicion by the European AlUcs and 
Japan first, because in the light of Chiiu's internal jiolitics it was ques- 
tionable whether any delegation could speak for the country; and sec- 
ond, because it was soon evident that Wang and Koo were less con-j 
cerned with the problem of making peace wuh Germany than withl 
using the conference to free China from her scmi<olonial status. To j 
statesmen of the tiadiijonal and conservative school, this purpose was 
alarming, for it implied an attack not only on Japan’s "special interests” 

’’ Ouiu I laleriul politics of ilie perioit a dneused to detail in Uniied States, Foreign 
Rel«lioiit,I$]9,\ 270 cf IjiugaOtCkeMani iMe UorU Wer 173)7-4 

“It iDclutied such able tepreteDUurev of the Btiv China at AlfreJ Sie WtUuigtOD 
Koo and C. T Wang 
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but also upon tbe larger system o£ spheres of influence and the “unequal 
treaties” in general, to which all the victorious great powers were 
parties.^® In addition, the mistrust of Japan, England, and France was 
further aroused because both before and during the Paris Conference, 
I Wang and Koo "set out systematically to cultivate the sympathies and 
lenlist the support” of the American delegation, which in turn was not 
iloathe to give the Chinese the encouragement they desired.^^/^ 

’ THE D EBATE BEGINS AT PARI S 

Japan’s demand for the “unconditional cession” of the German rights, 
in Shantung was made on January 27, 1919. The following day, Chi- 
na’^ counter demand tha^ Kiaochow and the German rights be restored 
directly to China was presented.^^ To President Wilson, the obvious 
answer to this deadlock between China and Japan was to be found in his 
own program which promised a new world of international justice un- 
der a league of nations. But Wilson could make no progress against 
the Japanese on this score while Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
France, Italy, and Belgium remained as insistent on annexing the Ger- 
man colonies in their respective regions as were the Japanese in theirs. 

' The b est that Wilson could get eventually_AYas_the. system, o£_mandat§s' 
which , with the exception o^thpse. in Glass A’, gave to,the.mancla,tory 
power a control which for practical purposes was hardly to be distin- 
guished from annexation.®* Under this form, a Class C mandate, Japan' 
acquired the former German islands in the North Pacific, and the British 
dominions got those in the South Pacific. This was not to Wilson’^ 
liking, for the Japanese mandate lay directly across the ocean highway^ 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the Philippines, and, in his opinion, was 
of value only in a strategic sense.®* 


®Cf. LaFargue, China and the Woild War, ^175, who suggests that Peking tuehuns 
permmei! Wang and Koo tq raise idealistic issues, which had little chance o£ being met, 
m order to satisfy the Young China elements and “to provide a smoke-screen for the 
realistic maneuvering which was taking place at the Shanghai conference." 

“•Griswold, Var 'Eastern Policy of the United States, 243; David Huntec Miller, iVy 
Diary at the Peace Conference of Palis (21 vols., New York, 1924), I, 60, 88; III, 527. 

In ’the weeks that followed Koo’s brilliant appeal, both the United States and Japan 
brought diplomadc pressure to bear at Peking, the former seeking to have the iitcAitn 
goicmment stand firmly on the program of its young delegates, the latter seeking re- 
pudiation of that program. (Lansing papers, cited by Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of 


the United Stales, 245.) . , , , , , , , 

®For the mandate pnnaplc see Quincy Wnght, Mandates twder the League of Nations 
(Chica 0 1930)’ D. H. Miller, “The Origm of the Mandates System,” Foreign Adairs, 
VI masi 277-2S9‘ G- H Blakeslce, “Tbe Mandates of the Pacific,” Foreign Affotis, 
1 {1922) 98-1151?““! H. Clyde, fapan's Pacific Mandate (New York, 1935), 27-44. 

“Miller, Dwry, I, 100. 
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RACIAL EQUALITY- A “HOT POTATO” 

Having •‘compromised” by accepung a mandate instead of annexaUon 
m the Pacific islands, Japan lurn^ to her second objective. ■ With the 
approval and aid of Ptcsidcni Wilson and Diloncl House, her dclega- 
uon presented as an amcndmcni to the draft covenant of the League 
of Nations s resolution on racial equality, h provided that* 

The equality of nations being a basic pnciciple of the League of Nations, 
the High Contracting Panics agree to accord as soon as possible, to all alien 
nationals of States members of the League equal and just treatment in every 
respect, maLing no dttuncUon, either la latv or ui /act, on account of tiictr 
race or nationality 

This resolution, which, u should be emphasized, had the approval of 
the President, was a logical, if not an essential, complement to the whole 
spirit of the Wilsonian progratti as weff as ro the League itself; bur, in 
news room parlance, it w» also a "hot potato ” It aroused the unrc' 
lentmg opjwsuion of Premier Hughes of Australia, who was supported 
by the chief Uriiish delegates, Arthur Balfour and Robert Cecil The 
' argument advanced against ati) provision on racial equality was that it 
implied the right of the League to interfere m questions, concerning 
immigration and the tights of aliens, which were regarded as matters 
uE purely domestic conceriy England feared cmlsarrassmcnt in »me 
of the middle eastern eolonies if such a resolution were adopted 
Hughes saw m the resolution a threat to the "white” Australia policy, 
and he threatened to arouse through public addresses an outraged pub- 
lic opinion in the Rntish dominions and the United States unless the 
amendment were dropped At the umc tune he stooped to convince 
ihq Japanese press that it was the United States and not Australia that 
was blocking the atneodmenc. Regardless gf Hughes* principles and 
methods, he held a powerful club over Wilson, and he was apparently 
prepared to use it without restraint. 

Wilson’s dilemma was real If the racial equality debate were 
brought into the open, as Hughes threatened to do, what would be 
the reaction on the American Paolk Coast and esjxcially m Califorrua, 
which had already enacted the discriminatory alien land law of 1913 
aimed at the Japanese,** and whae influential poliiiaans who did not 

•‘MJtrx xn.hjx Oury t, Itl, stuS "TVt v«a«Aife<ya ^ viwwi 

ment by Biroa XUIuna and by Vucount Outiila wit kdniuably clone, and tc secn^cd to DW 
tlut they bod the support of the enure roacn.** 

“T A Biilt), ■Californu, lapin. and the Alien Land LeguUtion o£ liU," 
llwonca! iCrer*' 1 <1932), 3S-59 ' 
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H 

share Wilson’s ideals or his scruples were planning further legislation 
along these lines? But this was not all, it was only half of Wilson’s 
problem. American policy at Paris was attempting to hold Japan in 
check on many fronts. There was Shantung, which Wilson wanted 
to restore directly to China. There was tHe prospective Four-Powei 
Consortium into which he hoped to entice Japan in order to preserve a 
financial open door in China. There was eastern Siberia, which it was 
hoped could be rescued from Japan’s military expansionists despite its 
occupation at the time by more than 70,000 Japanese troops. And there 
was'the Island of Yap in the Japanese mandate, where it was hoped the 
United States might be given submarine cable privileges. The State 
Department was of the opinion that American policy would have a 
better chance of achieving these objectives, particularly the restoration 
of Shantung, if Japanese racial pride were satisfied by even an emascu- 
j lated concession to the principle of racial equality. Thus, on grounds 
\ of high principle and of practical politics as applied to American policy, 

' Wilson desired adoption of the amendment. 

The vote on Japan's amendment '■ was favorable, eleven to six, biit 
^Wilson ruled against adoption of the amendmennbecause the vote was 
jacnunanimous.'^ For reasons which to him seemed good, Wilson an- 
nounced defeat of the measure. The news men had been right; racial 
equality was a “hot potato.” Wilson could not risk the issue in open 
debate, and he feared that Hughes would force it into the open if it 
could be defeated in no other way. 

SHANTUNG: “OR ELSE” 

Two of Japan’s objectives at Paris had now been disposed of: in the 
Pacific islands there had been a “campromise” which the Japanese had 
accepted but did not like; on racial equality Japan had a ccepted a ,defeat 
particularly galling to Japanese pride since the race issue was “the sym- 
bol of discrimination, the label of an inferior people.” Japan’s gov- 
ernment was therefore in no mood to accept further reverses as it ap- 
proached the debate on its third objective; transfer to Japan, in terms 
of the peace treaty, of the former German rights in Shantung. Here 
Japan was determined to accept.. nejth gr com promise nar_defeat. The 
problem was the more difficult because Wang and Koo had by this time 

“It had become merely an "endorsement of the principle of equalitj' of nations and 
just treatment of their nationals.'’ 

'’This was one of those rare occasions at Paris when the Chinese and Japanese were 
in agreement. 

“Paul Birdsall, Versailles Twenty years After (New York, 1941), 90. 
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5onc far be>ond their ongipal and earlier demand for the direct resto- 
ration of Kiaochow and the German nghis. Their work at Pans had 
aroused not only die sj/npalbies of Western peoples, but also a public 
consaousness within China itself A new patnouc pride appeared to 
be taking {xissession of the Qiincsc people, expressing itself "rn a spon- 
taneous mass movement” in support of the Pam delegation ** En 
cQuragcd by the support of this sponuocous public opinion, Wang and 
Koo uerc now calling for abrogauon of all the 1915 treaties and notes. 
This w as a direct thrust Sot only at Japan’s pretensions m Shantung but 
also at her "special position'* in South Manchuru and eastern Inner 
Mongolia and to her general ambitions in China as a whole. It was a 
challenge which the Japanese promptly accepted They stood firm and 
■ demanded Shantung, their "poynd-of flcsli,*l.tbrcatcai ng.tCLjvtthdray 
from the Conference if it were denied them. 

The Japanese position at this time was Mttually impregnable except 
on the high moral ground of Wilson’s principles Much as he disliked 
It, there seemed to be but one decision that Wilson could make without 
Wrecking the Conference, namely acceptance of the Japanese demands. 
In Wilson's own mind, this ‘settlement was the best that could be had 
out of a dirty past.' ** In this he differed from some of his close ad> 
Msers who felt that the Japanese were bluffing.^’ 

CHINA LEARNS TO SAY "KO*" 

China was now faced with what to her was an unhappy choice. She 
could accept m the peace ueaty a direct cession to Japan of the German 
rights, or she could accept the t^hgauon to carry out the even larger 
concessions Japan claimed under the treaties of 1913 and 1918 The 
Chinese delegation, however, refused to accept cither, on the theory 
1) that China’s dcclarauon of war had cancelled Germany’s rights m 
Shantung, and 2) that the 1915 and 1918 treaties were invalid on 
grounds of cquit> Right here lay the mam significance of the whole 
bitter contest over Shantung The real issue was the question of the 
sahdity of the 1915 and 1918 treaties A denial of Japan’s claims to 
Shantung would base opened the way for questioning the validity of 
the entire Ucaty structure of 1915 and 1918 Not to question that struc- 
ture implied, mternauonal approval of Japan.’s attempts to dominate 
China. On this issuCj^thc W<«cra powers were, as iYidcly_separated 

“LaFusuc. CAina «oi lie WoHJ War 233 

* Ray Suiviurd Baker, fl'oaJrotr B Jtam awJ H ot]J Stnlfment (} rolt. Garden Citf. 
1922), U. 266 V , 

** GmwoM. Far Eastern Poltcf of tie UiateJ Slates 251 
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as were China and Japan. While Wilson was careful to refrain from 
any~ admission that the 1915 treaties were valid, he was equally careful , 
not to deny positively theii validity. As in the Lansing-Ishii exchange 
of 1917, there was vagueness and ambiguity in the American position 
on the legal question. England and France, on the other hand, did. not 
question either Japan’s right to Shantung or the validity of the Smo- 
Japanese treaties in general. Indeed, since in terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles the policy of Japan was “to hand back the Shantung Peninsula 
in full sovereignty to China, retainuig only the economic privileges 
^ granted to Germany,” the British took die position diat “China, with- 
out the expenditure of a single shilling, or the loss of a single life, had 
restored to her lights which she could never have recovered for her- 
self.” 

CHINA’S BALANCE SHEET OF WAR 

Although China refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles between the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, and although her defeat 
in the Shantung issue was a reverse of great magnitude, her bala nce 
sheet of wa r^was, aoi_jiTjhten_whDUy_in-jed.ink- Indeed, she had 
achieved results which, if not clearly apparent at the time, were none 
the less real. Her appeals to public opinion had elicited deep sympathy 
for C hin a’s cause-^sympathles which, though sometimes founded on 
■ misconceptions, were to be of inestimable yalue in the revolutionary 
years ahead. Within China itself, the-stand of-Wang ancLKoo at Paris 
Ead-produced stirrings of a new..nauonaLpride. And, pore than this,'j 
the w ar had terminated China’s old “unequal” treaties w’ith Germany,* 
Aa^na, and Hungary, thus opening the way for new treaties with these 
pmwrsjiegotiated on a basis of equality j 

“Blanche E. C. Dugdalc, Arthur James Batjotir (2 \ols , Nc^v York, 1936), II, 245. 

‘“Robert T. Pollard, C/iwa's lorasn Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933), 86-?7. 
China did sign tlic Treaty of St Germain with Austria, September 10, 1919, the Treaty of 
Ncuilly with Bulgaria, and the Treaty' of Trianon witji Hungary. China’s war witli 
Germany was ended officially September 15, 1919, by prodamauon'of the Chinese presi- 
denr. 
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LEGACIES OF WORLD WAR I' 

T he end of World War I did not bring peace, military or diplo- 
matic, in the Far Eisu The war, as already suggest^, had ef 
fccted a major shift in the far eauern balance of power. Germany was 
no longer a force m eastern Asia, but in her place there had appeared 
a newly rich and powerful Japan whose energies had not been depleted 
i* by the war In China there were rumblings of discontent and the first 
uneasy surnngs of an infant nationalism made more socal by tlie oratory 
of Wellington Koo at Pans Tor the first time, a China humiliated by 
nearly a century of foreign pressure appeared to be on the point of as* 
sorting Its right to soieretgn'independencc ^Vould this mean an im 
mediate frontal diplomatic assault by China on the enure system of 
'‘unequal ueaues," as well as upon the “special position" of Japan? 

SIBERIA AND THE RUSS1/\N REVOLUTION 
Late in 1917, and in the )eats which succeeded, the Russian Revolu- 
tions had created what may besf be described as a political vacuum m 
Siberia and to a lesser degree in the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railw ay 
in north<CQiraI Afanchuria During the years 1913 to 1920 and after, 
Sibena, North Manchuria, and Outer Mongolia became a confused and 
cruel batde ground for armies, political creeds and irresponsible bng 
ands, in which all the major powers, England, France, Japan, and the 
United States, became acuvely invoKcd with their poliucs arid their 
armies. 

In tracing these various dcsclopmcnts m some detail, it will be neces- 
sary first to recall some aspects of Russo-Japanese rclauons in the Far 
East 

RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1916 
After the Russo-T^qano5C.War,,Riusja.r£tajned.hfj.»mf}ni?anr. sphere, 
of influence m North Manchuna and her control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with the branch lute running south from Harbin to Kwan 
chengtzu (Changchun), where tt connected with Japan s South Nfan- 
412 
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churia Railway.^ - There was evidence too of the vitality of Russian 
policy in the secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907, 1910, and 1912, in 
which the two powers defined more specifically their spheres of influ- 
ence and agreed upon methods of close co-operation in defense of their 
“special rights.” (Chapter 19, pp. 3-17-354) . By 1915, Russia had also 
consolidated her position in the Far East through a “protectorate” over 
Outer Mongolia. Although the tripartite treaty of 1915 again acknowl- 
edged Chinese suzerainty in Outer Mongolia, it was Russian influence 
de facto which prevailed there. 

' By 1916 Russia and Japan, now allies in the World War, came to a 
further agreement in defense of dieir contiguous -spheres of influence. 
A new secret convention provided for co-operation in defense of their 
“vital interests” in the Far East to the end that “China should not fall 
under the political domination of 'any third Power hosdle to Russia or 
Japan.” = 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS, 1917 AND AFTER 

The functioning of these nicely laid Russo-Japanese plans was soon to 
be disturbed by events within Russia itself. The Russian Revolutions 
of 1917 were as striking in their impact upon the Far East as was the 
World War. The ousting of the Tsarist Imperial regime, the subse- 
quent collapse of Kerensky’s provisional government, and the resulting 
chaotic warfare between revolutionary and and-revolutionary forces 
either weakened or destroyed the political bonds which had held these 
vast Siberian territorial and political interests together. The resulting 
political vacuum posed questions of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
first instance most of these questions concerned Russia’s altered reladon- 
ship to the European war. Could Russia be maintained as an effectives 
ally in the war against Germany ? Would not a defeated and a politi- 
cally helpless Russia become the granary of a revived and possibly vic- 
torious Germany? How could Russia be restored as a fighting ally? 
With what Russians, White, Pink, or Red, should the Allies deal? As 
the power of the old Russian Imperial regime collapsed, what authority 
would fall heir to those vast Russian interests on*" Chinese soil, such as . 
the strategic Chinese Eastern Railway ? These and many other similar 
questions were to worry leaders of the Allied and Associated Powers 
from 1917 on to the autumn of 1918, while their armies were still locked 


'C. W. Young, T/jf Intcrnalional Relations of ilanchuria (Chicago, 1929), 93. 

"E. B. Price, The Russo-Jop-tnese Treaties (Baltimore, 1933), 77-90. Note that in 
convention, “special interests” had become “vital interests." 
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III a dc5|>craic Iwtllc on ilic weufrn front anJ wlufcUic ilcasiic po»w 
af the American «jf dlort mm }rt Ur be fdo 

CHINA AND IHL RUSbiAN R1.VOLU1IOSS 
The most immediate cilect m the Far Last arijing from Uic Ruisian 
rcvolijiions was 3 Icnijioratv tcassution of Onncsc autlioruy in areas 
prcMouily dominated by the Tsarist government: North MancJiuria, 
Outer hh>ngo!i3, and the harga terntory * 

I*0LITIC.\L CONDITIONS IN SIHERlA, 1917-1920 
Robucal affairs tiirou^liout Siberia from late 1917 to 1920 presented 
a picivite of unmeasurable confusion The collapse of the Impcnal 
government in the spring of 19|7 brought first a revival of the fate 
nmciecnih-ceniury niovemcm for Siberian atiionomy— a movement 
supported b> “socialists of various oomplexions, liberals, and even mod* 
eraic conservatives"^ Oppoved to these “ic^ionaliits," there was from 
NovemlKr, 1917, to the summer of 1918 the rising mtlucnce of U>e local 
soviets. The defeat of these groups m the summer of 191S paved the 
vva> for the Kolchak White government at Omik, which •'claimed ' all 
)x)vver in Siberia {turn Novcmlxr. 191S, to lanuar), 1920- Although 
Kolchak's government was accorded a “kind of dciakto recognition" 
from the Supreme Council of the Allied and Assocuted Powers, it was 
opposed by a nondescript array of Silxrian Lnebons great and smalL 
In the end Kolchak's government fell iKfoic the rising tide of the Red 
armies, but meanwhile it was also op^iovcd more or less ojicnly b) a 
Variety of self appointed 'saviois' ofbilicru Tlierc was, for example, 
Cossack Capum Gngoiii Semcruiv. \\].o bad l<cn commissionctl by 
Kerenskv's provisional government to recruit troops m Trans-Baikalo- 
Wiiii ilic fail of Kerensky, Semenov, seizuig tlie Trans-Siberian Railway 
m the Qiiia region, preyed ujx>n ih^ mhabiiaats with a nice lack of 
discriminauon, butchering anyone suipcacd of being a Red. Hw un- 
speakable brutalities contributed to “the popular luircd of all ‘White’ 
organizations” He was supjioited oyKnly by ilie lajvanese army.® 
There wai Baron Ungern von Sternberg, who used Mongolia as a base 
from vvhich to attack the Reds and ficlplcss (veasants m gcrwral, and 
who liaJ Visions of setting up a Pan Mongolian empire. Many of the 

•R&btit T Poltjiil Chin^i Fvmgm fUUuont (New Ywk, 1^13) 

*Utiu V»rnccV aoJ H II Hihcf, ab.. The TuUmony qI kpUiak (Suii(ori3 Um* 
vemt) 1935) 217 * 

* VimcKk in>i FUher, TAf Tmmonz 0 / Aolcihi^ 23). 2C1, WiUoin S CrarM, 
uat SiUnan iJvtnturt (New Voefc, 1931). 86 &, Dinuin AltoUuti, Am OiiUty 
(New YmV 1940) 48 
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lOlS, anti Bolshevik go\trnracnu appeared at Samara and Omsk shel- 
tered by Czech arms." 

THE QUESTION OF ALLIED INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 
While this checkered patierti oI escnls outlined m preceding pages 
w IS dc%cloping, the Allied Powers considered the question of military 
intervention m Russia to rc'estabiish a tKW eastern front against Ger- 
many Basically, the object was to keep Russia in tlie war against the 
Central Powers, but Allied rcprcscntilisct in Russia were divided as to 
the means that should be used to this end While some favored assist- 
ance to anil revolutionary Whuc elements, whers conferred with ihe 
Reds At the close of 1917 opinion among the powers thetnscKcs was 
Widely divided Japan and Prance favored intervention against the 
Bolsheviks, Britain favored tntervcntion with Russian consent against 
the Germans, and the Uiutcd States was opposed to any intervention at 
all During the early months of 1918, the Alius considered live pos- 
sibility of Japan acting alone as their mandatory m the occupation of 
Siberia, and wlien on April 4, 1918, two Japanese were killetl at Vladi 
vostok, Japan landed uoops to police the city, and the Briush sent i 
small legation guard In Kioscow this was viewed as the beginning of 
an anil Bolshevik iruenenuoa Shortly foJiowmg ihi* came open war- 
fare between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks m the region of the Volga.*® 

AUSTRaCERMAN PRISONERS IN SIBERIA 

Another sumulus in Allied countnes toward the cause of intervention 
was the reports that German and Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war m 

[ Siberia were being recruited into the Red armies ‘for defense of the 
Soviet regime and the expected world revolution" The measure of 
truth in these rcjxirts has never been determined with accuracy Al- 
though in general these reports appear to have been greatly exaggerated, 
the tendency in Allied countries was to accept them aTfScaValu*.— 
they had immense effect on both official and public opinion and cer- 
tainly influenced President Wilson’s final decision m favor of interven- 
tion** 

'Jim« Bunjan, Jnuneniion Ciel War and Communum in Kiniia (Balbmoie, 
1936) 75 87 
‘•Bunjvn 60-75, 87 92 

“Umicd Sutei, Fare gn Ma/ioar 1918 Rum U, 52 57, 63 6t 83 8t, patam F L. 
Schuman./rmmMB lolio' iou^J Ru„u (New York. 1928), 8748, Rseber, The SontK 
10 World ASan. 1 103 106 
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THE DECISION ON INTERVENTION 

The break between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks was one of thi 
most decisive factors in the final decision of the Allies to intervene, fo: 
the hold of the Czechs on the Siberian Railway and their strategic posi 
tions in the Volga region appeared as the first-substantial footholds fron 
which a new eastern front might be built. Oj^ L 1918, the Su 
preme War Council at Versailles decided to reinfcyrce .Murmansk "ir 
northwestern Russia, already held by Bridsh troops since, March, anc 
to occupy Archangel also. The United States, offered no objection tc 
this move, though it was as yet unwilling to agree to intervention ir 
Siberia.^" A month later, on July 2, the Allied decision to intervene ir 
Siberia was made final, the basic argument advanced being that the 
Allies could not win on the western front even in 1919 unless the Ger- 
mans were forced to divert troops to the East.^^ 

WILSON’S RELUCTANCE TO INTERVENE 

It remained to secure President Wilson’s approval of intervention in 
Siberia and his consent to have the United States participate in it. Fot 
Wilson, this was a difficult and complex problem. The President was 
already on record m a declaration of friendship' for Russia., But fot 
what Russia.^ White, Pink, or Red.? Moreover, American policy was 
opposed to any intervention that would place Japan in Siberia. 

It was British, French, and Japanese pressure and the determination 
of these governments to act anyway which finally forced Wilson’s hand. 
On July 17, 1918, the United States informed the Allied ambassadors 
of its decision to intervene, and of its objectives, to which it asked their 
adherence. 

Military action is admissible in Russia . . . only to help the Czecho- 
slovaks consolidate their forces and to get into successful cooperation with 
their Slavic kinsmen and to steady any efforts at self-government or self- 
defense in which the Russians themselves may be willing to accept assistance. 
. . . The only legitimate object for which Americans or Allied troops can 
be employed ... is to guard military stores which may subsequendy be 
needed by Russian forces and to render such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own self-defense.^* 

“ American troops were dispatched to Murmansk in June. United States, Fom'g/i Re- 
lations, 1918, Russia, II, dSd-dSS. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 243-244. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 288. 
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’ From August uutd November, 1918, uoops o{ ihe rallied Powers, Bru- 
ish, Japanese, French, and Atnencins, were landed at Vladivostok. It 
was Wilson s mieauon to curb the Japanese by an agrecmcni bmiung 
the American and Japanese contingeaw to some 7,000 uoops cachv In 
the end the United States sent 9.000 troops; the Japanese something in 
excess of 72,000 ** 

THLORY AND PRACTICE IN SIBERIA 

Notv that the Allied contingents wae lo Siberia, what were they to 
do? There was as much disagrcerocnt oft this question as there had 
been on the original point of intcncriuon. The pohey of the Anwrican 
military forces, commanded by Major CcDCtal Wilham S Graves, had 
been determined by President WJson. It tequircd_lhat they r^iun 
from “any interference of any kind with the pobtical sovereignty of 
Russia" and from “any intervention in her internal afFairs."^* Since 
these American troops were already on Russian sod, these were ad- 
mittedly dilHcuh instructions to follow Nevertheless, General Craves 
did his best to carry them out Where Amencan troops patrolled the 
railroads, they did so for all Russians, whether White or Red Graves’ 
acuons m this respect appear to have been proper, but they led to a (ciue 
situation, smee of all the key personahues m the interverung arrues, he 
alone held unswervingly to his instructions and to the announced pur> 
poses of (he mtenenuoQ On the other hand most of the Allied repre- 
sentauves, including many Amencans, disregarded completely the pnn- 
ciples of non micrfeicocc and neutrality m Russun affairs. The 
European govcmmcnis, the Japanese, and some Amencan odicials had 
reached the view that the purpose of the iniencnuon was to fight the 
Reds. The announced purposes of the intervention were no longer 
to be the real purposes. Thus England, France, and Japan, with the 
vvihing support of certain Amencan consular officials and members pf 
the Department of State, became the Je fjcto allies of the Cossack brig- 
ands and murderers Semenov, Kalmikov, and Rozanov, who masquer- 
aded as the leaders of the Russian people. Moreover, the Allies, mainly 
the Bnush and French, were lespoostble for bringing Admiral Alek- 
sandr Vasilevich Kolchak to Sibena wterc they installed him as head 
of the White government at Omsk There this well meaning but mild 
l and inef fectual reactionary was surrounded by discredited Russian 

CcQCiary to the gcncnl belief Out {ipan agreed to tlus linuUtioii, » appears ibal ibe 
'•'It ciretul 10 reserve the Ubertp to Knd add tioaal troops i£ in^er ticw orcumitaocel det 
nunded »L United Sutes. Fortipt ReljUoat 1918 Rustui It, JH 326. 

'‘United Staley forvjgo ReLutom 1918 Ratos Q, 2S9 
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Whites whose sole thought was to get back into power, and by thei 
British and French military missions which appear to have been un- 
aware that Russia could not be pressed back into the political and eco- ’ 
nomic mold of the tsars. From November, 1918, until January, 1920, i 
Kolchak, the Czechs, and dieir British and French allies fought the l 
Bolsheviks, long after Germany had fallen and the need of an eastern ‘ 
front had disappeared.^' On the part of the European Allies and Japan, 
the original stated purposes of the intervention had been sidetracked 
without Wilson’s consent for very different purposes, that is, for inter- 
ference in the internal politics of Russia.^® 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY POLITICS 

It was inevitable that the Siberian adventure, regardless of its real orj 
stated purposes, should become involve4,with the control of the Siberian!. 
Railway system and with that integral segment *of it, the Chinese East-<| 
ern Railway. Whoever controlled these rail^vays,. controlled Siberia. / 1 

In March, 1917, after the United States had severed diplomatic re-^ 
lations with Germany but before the declaration of war (April 6), the 
strategic importance of the Trans-Siberian system had been impressed 
upon the American government. On April 2, after the fall of the; 
tsarist regime, the United States approached Kerensky’s government! 
asking whether it would welcome an inspection of Russia’s- railroad ^ 
systems, then in a state of virtual collapse, with a view to their reh'abili-/ 
tadon for tvar purposes through American technical assistance. The 
British government had gone so far as to suggest American manage- 
ment of the; Siberian system as a war measure, a proposal which Am- 
bassador Page in London sent to Washington with the comment: ^ 

This seems so important a suggestion looking towards future Atnerican- 
Russian trade that I send it for your investigation if you think wise.^'> 


"United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, 11, 324-329. Graves’ refusal to co- 
operate with Semenov’s White brigands or with Kolchak led 'to unsuccessful British 
pressure at Washington for his recall. (Graves, Atnenca's StBerian Adventure, 195.) For 
alleged efforts of certain members of the State Department to force Graves into line with 
the White factions, see ibid,, 296-7. The most influenual foreign representative in Siberia 
was General Alfred William Fortescue Knox, chief of the British military mission, and 
a pillar of support to Kolchak until the latter’s cause became hopeless. Knox’s qualifi- 
cations arc suggested by .his remark to General Graves: ”1 [Graves] was gctdng the 
reputation of being a' friend of the poor and didn't I know they were only swine.” 
Graves, 87. 

’^Graves, 192-193. 

“ United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, HI, 184. 
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ShonJy alter ilut a jpccwJ American djplomjtic miMion went w4lu»ua. 
It \'as headed hy the dfstinguidwc! Rcputitican et-Sccrctary of State, 
Elihu Root lu puri'iosc vva» to gain a better under wanding of Jiow the 
United States might cooperate m the sofution of Rusiiao war profeferm. 
This nnstton returned from Moscow with tnthusuitic report* of ulut 
Russia \sould yet do in die war.- In reality the mission, and thi* wa* not 
entirely Us fault, tud achiesed no real tucces* at all From the first, it 
s\as Slewed a* slrfpiically by most of die Russian* 3* « iud been pre- 
vrously hy its ctitie* rrt the United State* ^ 

THE RAILROAD COMMISSION 

Meanwhile, in May, 1^17, a second American minion, known ai 
the Railroad Commission, had cnicred Ruuu at Vladisostok It was 
headed hy John T Stesent, foimctly chief engineer of die Panama 
Canal It* uik wa* to find meant of rcKabihiating the Russian raiL 
wajs, and u began ns work by aitempimg lo rclicse the congestion in 
the Vladuojiok region The broad pro|»t«jl* of ibu commmioii sverc 
accepted by die Russian goscrnmeiu in August. These included a pro 
gram for railway assembly plant* to be set up by American teehntcuns < 
widi American equipment and under the supervision of Amenun raiL 
way cnginceti. For dui purpose a Railway Service Corps of technical 
CTperit, headed by Colonel George Emerson, proceeded to the Far East 
to carry out die recommendaisont of the Stevens Commitwon. Tlie 
work was to be financed by a Russian loan floated m the United Stales, 
The enure busincs* wa* supposed to be a Russian affair. Secretary 
Lansing had cautioned Steven* that he must m no way create the im* 
pression that die Railway Commission either represented or spoke for 
the Amciiean governmenu 

Ry^ Dcccmlicr, 1917, however, Kerensky's government, with which 
these plans had been nude, bad been thrown out by the Bolsheviks, and 
political conditions were suchat VUdivonokthat for a time the Railway 
Service Corps wa* unable u> land Stevens thought the United States 
ought to send a warship and 5WI troop* to Siberia The •‘nine » com 
mg,” he said, ‘to pul [the fear?] of Gtxl mm these people [ilic Uus- 
suns]” So matter* stood until Apnk 19H, when, as already noted 
(p 416), the Japanese first landed troops to police Vladivostok— an act 
which gave substance to the prediction the American Ambassador at 
Tokyo, Roland S Morns 

*tJo icJ Siito, Fortifn KeUtretii 1919 RiuiM J, 107 152 P 1_ Sthunun, intr- 
ten Polity lou-arJ Rtaiu (New lock, 1928). ■» 
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. , . The [Japanese] army is powerful and the General Staff, I believe, 
would welcome and probably exaggerate any occurrence which might aflford 
an excuse [for action in Siberia]. 

By this time, Stevens, now in Harbin, was trying to discover what, i£ 
anything, could be done to restore traffic on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which was laboring along in a half-hearted way under General 
Horvath’s White governipent. Emerson meanwhile had been author- 
ized to confer on railway matters with the Reds where this seemed de- 
sirable. This situation led Stevens to comment that: 

The new [Horvath] administration of the Chinese Eastern are bitterly 
anti-Soviet. ... We are thus placed in impossible situations of trying to 
help two bitterly opposing [Russian factions] with the usual result facing us 
[of] antagonizing both. 

Nevertheless, Stevens’ presence at Harbin seemed necessary if control 
of the entire transportation system of Manchuria was not to fall into 
Japanese hands. 

_ Moreover, Japan was legally, as well as'strategically, in a position to 
take advantage of the political uncertainties in Manchuria and Siberia. 
In May, 1918, she signed two treaties with the tuchm government of 
Peking providing for Sino-Japanese military co-operation if “the general 
peace and tranquility” of the Far East were menaced."^ Thus, late in 
. July, when Semenov’s brigands were hard pressed by the Reds, Japan 
invoked these military agreements with China and dispatched troops 
to the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway. This made it appear that 
Japan was already well on the way. to make North Manchuria a Jap- 
anese sphere. If this was Japan’s purpose, it was blocked by the in- 
sistence of the United States that infer-Allied, not exclusive Japanese, 
control be maintained on the Chinese Eastern Railway. Not, however, 
until January 9, 1919, was an inter-Allied railroad agreement reached. 
By it, the operation of railroads under Allied military control was to be 
in the hands of an inter-Allied commission which in turn was to be 
advised by Stevens and a technical board.™ 

‘“Text of these ueaties in United States, Foreign ’Relations, 1918, 222-226. Supple- 
mentary Sino-Japanese agreements were signed in September, 1918, and February, 1919. 

■‘“United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 433-J61; 111, 239-249; 1919, I, 
590-615; Graves, America’s Siberian Adventure, 175-207; Thomas E. I.aFargue, China 
and the World War (Stanford University, 1937), 170-172; Schuman, American Policy 
toward Russia, 139-143. 
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THI: END or THE INTERALLIED INTERVENTION 
As ihc ucancd months of 1919draj4,ed on, evil da) $ settled upon the 
enure S hcrian adventure. The h gh purpose* of military strategy for 
which It was conceived no longer had any meaning for Germany had 
long since collapsed and ll e wat m Europe was over Tlic ill-concealed 
^ desire of the Western {«wcr$ and Japan to crush Rolshcvism m Russia 
I bad resulted in dismal failure By the end of 1919 the remnants o£ 
Kolchak s armies wtit m complete tyuv Before the rising Red tide and 
the infuriated peasant parusans. Tlic Wldte elements both within and 
outside Russia had failed to provide any program or any leadership 
whicli Uic Russians would accept Ambassador Morris m Tokyo went 
far to explain this when he said 

The advent of Allied forces (in Siberia] hsi led to the hope aicong 
former [Rusnan] official* civd and rod ur> that they will regain the power 
and influence they lud bcioic the tcvoluuoo. The aiutude of these ofRaals 
indicates that they wsll be relentless in their endeavor to suppress all 1 beial 
or moderate movemenu Pass bly nothing but their ineviuble failure will 
bring them to reason. 

Moms believed that only a corration of “mdusiria) inequahues will 
modify the existing bitter class feeling of the Ikilsheviks ” * 

As for the Western Xll es, by 1>20 (bey were ured of the whole busi 
ness. The war in £uro;ve lud been ended more titan a year They 
therefore withdrew ibcir armies and left Siberia to die Russians — and 
to the Japanese.** 

For two years the Japanese remained The Japanese govetcunaent and 
the army regarded the whole eastern Sibciian question os bung sull 
very decidedly Japan s business. There were many reasons vvhich ac- 
count for this,3iuiude The grovvtb of die rcvoluuonary ferment m ^ 
Russia and the discrcdiung of the Whites appeared as the prelude to a 
possible communist soaety touching the shores of the Pacific which 
would be a threat to Japans posiuon m South Manchuna and even 
to the soaal fabric and political structure of her society at home. The 
massacre of Japanese at Nikolaevsk lo 1920 seemed to confirm the wis- 
dom of army expansiomus who desued to annex the Minumt Province 
with Vb divostok So Japan stayed on, temporarily m conirol_pf a 

*• Urnlcd Stiles fort gn Relat oiu 1918 JtiuM II ^11 < 

**£701 before the vubdrawil, (be Caudun conluigcot in Sibcna was a state 
bwilenng on mutiny The Amcncan Uoi^ wefe “"n muth (he same frame of nuod “ 
A. Mofpin Young /apaa uedtr TauAo Tram (Loadon 1928) 179 

Oo (lieNdtolaevslc jnisMcre tee TCtMitg JapaaaadtrTanhoTeBno 177 187 Vameefe 
»0d Ksber T/ie Tee moay of KoUiak 331 372 
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great circular area reaching from Vladivostok, to Chita, an area traversed 
by the Chinese Eastern and the ‘Amur Railways. She entertained the- 
hope that a buffer state, friendly to Japan, and free of Bolshevik con- 
tagion would yet arise in the Far East. But whatever justification there 
may ever have been for this hope had already been destroyed by thej 
inter-Allied intervention itself, for in general die Russians appear toj 
have been as t mppy-to.see the Allies go as the Allied soldiers themselves' 
were to get out of,^beria. Wridng in 1931, General Graves noted that 
tHTp^fcipadng governments seemed to take “very little pride in this 
venture. Who can blame them,'*”"® 

THE FOUR-POWER CONSORTIUM 

Throughout the two years (1918-1920) of international wrangling in 
Siberia there had been an aknoso continuous succession of clashes be- 
tween American and Japanese policy. Virtually the one common 
ground between the Gaiinnsho and the Department of State was the j 
mutual desire to crush Bolshevism with its program of world revolution. { 
In every other respect American policy in Siberia and North Manchuria 
was firmly set against Japan’s efforts to implement her policy of “spe- 
cial" or “vital interests.” This conflict between policies was not new. 
It was simply growing more intense as American and Japanese aims and 
interests clashed in many theaters: in Shantung, in North Manchuria, 
in Siberia, and, as will now appear, in the broader scene of internadonal 
finance in China as a whole. 

It will be recalled that in 1913, President Wilson, disapproving of the| 
control measures employed by the First' or Si,x-Power Consordum as' 
infringements upon the “administrative integrity” of China, infqrmed* 
the American banking group that it would not enjoy the official support! 
of the American government. In the five years which followed, the' 

' basic principles of Wilson’s policy toward China — territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity and the open door — did not change, but his views on 
the means of achieving and maintaining these principles did change 
materially. By November, 1917, the President, though not fully con- ! 
vinced that independent loans to China were impracdcal as polidcal t 
weapons, had decided to encourage the organizadon' of a new four- 
power consortium. The following year, on the initiative of the Amer- 
ican government, a new American banking group was formed. The ' 
bankers, however, were not of a mind to enter the field of Chinese in- 
vestments save in concert with British, French, and Japanese banking . 
groups, and with' the public support of the American government. 


“ Graves, America's Siberian Adventure, 356. 
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These conditions the American goscrnmeni accepted, an<l on its port 
insisted that in turn Uie prospectixc consoruum must respect die well 
established principles of American policy m China— pnnaples which 
were well known to be at variance with Japan’s theory of “special inter 
csis and with the theory of the Bnush and the French toward spheres 
of influence 

The reasons for this complcie reversal of method by the WIson ad 
mmuiration are significant. The World War had given Japan a free 
hand in financing China, and u had also destroyed temporarily any 
(lossibility of China s receiving British or French credits. Hue more was 
involved than the niere matter of investment. Wilson vvas forced to 
recognize that, China s political posmon being what it was, the political 
aspects of American jxilicy could no longer be detached with safety from 
economic considerations This was made parucularly dear dunng 1918, 
when as a result of the mysterious mancuvcxings of K. Nuhihara, per 
sonal representative m China of Premier Count Terauchi, the Peking 
titchim government contracted Japanese loans in die amount of some 
Yen 120 million These were not inveuments in the usual meaning 
of that word Rather they were payments to olflcials then m power in 
exchange for certain agreements that would promote Japanese policy, 
parucularly in Manchuria Japan was thus buying an economic and 
{xilitical stake from a Chinese tuckun government that was willing to 
sell * 

Against Sino-Japnese financial politics of this type, doctrinaire slo- 
gans of American policy on the open door and the integrity of Clima 
were of htilc value unless implemented by more realisuc factors- 
Therefore Wilson sought to revive and apply international co-operauve 
action through a new consoniura lus hojic being dut with Briush and 
French support, Japan could be lield m line and her eflorts to gain a 
financial monopoly at Peking frustrated Japans adherence, however, 
vvas easier asked than secured, for the new consoruum, as conceived by 
the United States was a revival and an extension of the inicrnauonal 
principle basic to the Knox ncuvrahzauon scheme ot 19Cfl 10 “• Japan 
vvas no more prepared to accept the unqualified applicauon of this pnn 
ciple in 1919 than she had b«n ten years earlier Indeed it required 
two years of dreary ncgouation, 1918-1920, before a compromise agree 

"C-F Remer Foragn IitKUmtBlfia CIub* 19J3) 539 545 

*Sce tJie reporu of J V A. MacMumr at Pek nc, Un ted Siato Foreign Relmoat 
1918 123 

*A.W CmvKold FerEeuemPolieycftieViiuJSrottt{litW\oiK J938),224 225 
For detaded d scus ion of the wl nle conomiim problem jec F V FieJd imtnean Par 
iciratiomiiitleCh a Coamn ntfChc^ 193!) 
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ment for the new four-power consortium could be reached. In this, 
compromise the United States, England, and France pledged their “good 
faith” to “refuse their countenance to any operation [of the con-, 
sortium] inimical to the vital interests of Japan.” These powers also, 
agreed to exclusion from the Joint activities of the consortium of the,' 
zone of the South Manchuria Railway and a number of other railway, j 
mining, and industrial projects in the Japanese sphere.'^® This was a| 
vital reservation. It meant that while the powers would now pool alll 
loans, administrative and industrial, in China Proper south of the Wall, 
Japan sdll retained her “special position” in South Manchuria. 

CHINA AND THE CONSORTIUM 

The revival of the consortium in 1920 has been interpreted in a num- 
ber of ways. In part it was due to the new position, political and 
financial, of the United States in world commerce, industry, and finance. 
In part it was a specific effort by three powers to block Japan’s polidco- 
financial conquest of China, and thus in the American view, to imple- 
ment the traditional doctrines of the open door and the integrity of 
China. The idea was that the consortium could be regarded not only 
as an important piece of financial machinery for the industrial develop- 
ment of China but also as an international pledge of China’s integrity 
and thus of American policy. In this sense the consortium appealed 
to American public opinion and to traditional concepts of American 
friendship for China. There were other advantages too, because the 
idea of a revived consortium had enabled the United States_to bring 
pressure on Britain and France to relinquish in some measure their ex- 
clusive options in their respective spheres of influence. In all these 
ways the consortium was publicized as an instrumentality to preserve 
China’s political and administrative integrity. 

Contrary, however, to official and popular expectations, China showed 
no enthusiasm for the consortium and refused to do business with it. 
The Chinese government and Chinese political leaders in general took 
the view that the consortium was a “threat of international control of 
Chinese finance” and “a monopoly or an attempted monopoly” designed 
to deprive China of a free world market where she could borrow on the 
best terms available.^^ Again it was evident that the problem of “pre- 

” Selected correspondence on these negotiations in Paul H. Clyde,' United States Policy 
toward China, 271-280. See also United States, Foreign Relations, 1918, 169-199; 1919, 

I, 420-555; 1920, 1, 497-605; and Field, American Participation in the China Consortiums, 
142-166. ' _ 

“Rcmer, Foreign Investments in China, 331. For American reactions to the con- 
sortium see Eleanor Tupper and G. E. McRcynolds, Japan in American Public Opinion 
(New York, 1937), 118-120. 
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serving ’ China and of serving Amencan interests at the same tune was 

not a simple task. 

THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND SHANTUNG 
if the intncaties and compltxtuts of Amenta’s posmon in the Far 
East Mere apparent m the )ears under review, 1918 1920, the mouves 
which fashioned policy \icre not so apparent as they arc today The 
debates m the United States Senate on the Shantung clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles provide a case in point 
The Treaty, with a long list of atnendments, was reported to the 
Senate on September 10, 1919 Among the amcadments was the pro* 
posal to reverse the Treaty hy restoring Shantung directly to China 
The imporunce of this projxisal is clear when it is recalled that it was 
the Shantung articles on wiuch Japan had been most mststent at Pans 
The Senate now plunged into a long and verbose debate in which the 
Shantung amendment played a conspicuous part. Hut the debate was 
not confined to the Senate chamber It was earned on simultaneously 
in the daily and periodical press, on the lecture platform, and m the pul 
pit. Although public sentiment was divided, the overwhelming opiix* 
ion appears to have been that the uansfer of German rights to Japan 
,was an outrageous ailront to mterruuonal morality 
On Capitol Hill, those Senators who opposed the Shantung clauses of 
the Treaty advanced two basic arguments 1) the absence of equity or 
morality m pcrraitung Japan to succeed to German rights, 2) the in^ 
creased power Japan would enjoy at the expense of American far eastern 
mtercits Those Senators who favored accepting the Shantung clauses 
as dr^ted at Pans admitted ihe moral weakness of the soluuon, but in- 
sisted 1) that u was the only agreement which could be reached at 
Pans— that it was already made and could not be reversed unless the 
United Slates was prepared to go to War to do so, and 2) that the cre- 
ation of the League more than balanced any temporary injusucc to 
China ( temporary ’ because Japan had promised to return Shantung) ** 
The Treaty of Versailles was defeated by the Senate m March, 1920, 
but it retraias to raise the quesivaa whether the senatorial arguments 

“On tiie Senate s hatidUng o£ tJ>e Treaty of Vetsailfet kb D T Fleming The Vtuted 
Sutet end the Leipir of Neaont J9I8 1920 {New York, 19i2) Dealer PeikioJ, Hands 
Off A Htsiory 0 } the Monroe Doctnne (BostMi I9tl) ch viu H C. Lodge, The Settaie 
end the league of Aclionr (New YocL, 1925) 

"Tufiper and McSejnoldt Japan in Awneeii Pibbe Ol’inion 145 150 
“RoSiertE Hosict, The ShantunsQueWonand the Senaie South Atlanuc Quarttrlf- 
XLIII (1944), ISt 193 These supportei? of the Sbantung clauses poured iheir most 
denave scorn, however on those who opposed lltf Shantung dauses as a beoayal ot 
ethwil principles at the same tuae that they uudied ihe poluiti of Pteudetvt VTitwn as tt» 
Visicinary and idealisuc 
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on behalf of the birthplace of Confucius represented a genuine and 
sincere senatorial interest in the hopes and aspirations of China. The 
answer would appear to be dtat “it is doubtful whether the Senate was 
genuinely interested in the fate of Shantung” at all. The moral argu- 
ments advanced in the Senate and the oratorical appeals to traditional 
popular sympathy for China were “basically an effort to protect the 
'moral reputation of the United States rather than an effort to apply 
ethical standards in world affairs.” The question of practical and 
“actual relief for China was of less importance than the abstract moral 
integrity of the United States.” Furthermore, both proponents and 
opponents of the Shantung clauses viewed die “question in the light of 
its effect upon the passage or rejecdon of the Treaty as a whole.” la 
ocher words, the fate of Shantung so far as the Senate was concerned 
was a subordinate issue, despite the fact that it was Shantung which 
prompted some of the more glowing flights of oratory. With some few 
e.\‘ceptions, the opinions of Senators upon the Shantung question were 
not determined by the merits of the Shantung question itself or upon 
the relation of the Shantung question to American far eastern policy but 
rather upon their views on whether the United States should accept or 
reject Wilson’s League of Nadons. This was certainly true of many of 
the small group of “irreconcilables,” the men who were' irreconcilably 
against the Treaty in any form and who were prepared to defeat it by 
fair means or foul. The motives of some of them at least may have been 
sincere — the belief that the United States must “be rescued from im- 
minent peril.” Shantung was merely one convenient weapon among* 
others to achieve this end. 

But while Shantung was injected into the senatorial debates primarily 
for reasons not germane to the interests of American far eastern policy, 
the effects of the debates bore very directly on later efforts to implement 
Asiatic policy. Indeed, the loud debadng of China’s senatorial “friends”’j 
contributed fuel to far eastern fires. The loud debating riled the Japa-j 
nese, encouraged the Chinese to hope for what was then impossible, |- 
made more difficult the uldmate return of Shantung to China, and| 
weakened rather than strengthened the influence of the United States ini 
eastern Asia.®’^ U '"i ‘i t 

“Hosack, “The Shantung Question and the Senate," 189-193. 

“T. A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Gieat Betrayal (New York, 1945), 59-61. 

“^Bailey, Woodiow Wilson and the Great Betrayal, 161-164.' Note in particular Bailey's 
discussion of the degree to which misrepresenurion may enter discussions of foreign policy; 
of the ironical aspects of senatorial indignation after twenty years in which tlie Senate had 
accepted leaseholds and spheres without becoming "unduly concerned"; and of how Sei^- 
ator W, E. Borah could fight to keep the United States out of the entanglements of a 
League in Europe while at the same moment he strovi^ to push the United States into 
the broils of Asia. / 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 

GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN, 1889-1918 

I T WILL be recalled that in 1889 the Mciji emperor presented his 
people with a constitution Thu document was the symbol and the 
measure of Japan’s modernization and her wcstermzation But it was 
more than this. The Consutuuon was promulgated on February 11 
This was the official though legendary anniversary of the day on which 
in the ) car 660 b c the divinely descended Emperor Jimmu proclaimed 
his kingdom in Yamato This coincidence was not a matter o£ chance. 
It symbolized the purposes of the makers of modern Japan, for it was 
their intent to erect a nauon state, modern and Western m the forms 
of Its material life, but conuoUed bv an intellectual and spiritual phi< 
losophy that was neither modern nor Western 
la the larger sense, this Japanese expenment with Western eonsutu- 
tional forms appeared to reflect the general progressiveness of the mod 
ern Japanese state By the close of World War I, Japan had achieved a 
place among the select company of the so«illcd great powers She bad 
created a modern army and navy She had pamapated m three major 
Nvars Though a iclauvely new member m xbc family of nations, she 
Iiad shonn considerable aptitude as a student of poMcr politics. In the 
matenal shape of her domestic life she had gone far along the road of 
modernization westcrnizatioo, and even industnahzauon This vital 
ity m her new national life created both friends and foes among the 
nations who watched her progress, but even among foes there was a 
general admiration for a people frequently described as able, intelligent, 
progressive and pauiotic Nevertheless, the seeming case with which 
Japan made ihcsc material and pohucal adjustments tended to create 
unwarrantable assumptions among Western peoples. There was, for 
example the tendency to assume that Japan, having acquired a consutu- 
uon and a parliamjent,dcsitcd.to sciCup Wcstecu lilyetaL and dccoocratic 
insututions, and that she would seek Western democracy with the same 
covetous regard that marked her adoption of railways, steamships, tele 
graphs, paved roads, and Scotch whisky This is merely to say that 
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there was a general tendency to assume that the spirit as well as certain 
forms of Western democracy would soon prevail in Japan and that this 
spirit along with the principles of democracy would mean to the Orient 
what it had meant to the Westd 

Actually, the political Japan that was being shaped in the years 1889 
to 1918 was a curious complex of the new and the old, of the Occidental 
and the Oriental, of forces libepl and conservative, representative and 
autocratic, mundane and theocratic. In general, it is a period in which 
Japan’s political history was controlled by a powerful oligarchy against 
which proponents of liberal and representative government waged a per- 
sistent political warfare and achieved measurable results. But it should 
be noted that the struggle toward liberalism was fought not against a 
long background of Anglo-Saxon political ideology but against a Japa- 
nese background of military dictatorship and feudal clan govermnent, 
It is against this background that the history of Japanese political 
thought in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries should be 
seen. 

MODERN JAPANESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Japanese civilization in the broadest historical sense has been built to 
a very notable degree on alien cultures. During most of her history, 
certainly from the fifth to the eighteenth century, Japan drew heavily 
upon the wealth of Confucian China." Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Western civilization has all but transformed! completely 
the material face of Japan, and has also influenced, though in lesser de- 
gree, her intellectual outlook. Nevertheless, the realities of her domi- 
nating political thought in modern times have been peculiarly Japanese. 

DISTORTIONS OF CONFUCIAN DOCTRINE 

In two vital ways Japanese political philosophy has since early times 
changed and distorted some of the fundamentals of Confucian political 
thought. It is true that in a general sense Japan has accepted the basic 
concepts which hold that society is more important than the individual, 
that all men are by nature unequal, that politics is synonymous with 
ethics, that government by man is superior to government by law, and 
that the patriarchal family is the model of the ideal political state.® In 
China, however, there were certain safeguards. Although the Chinese 

The attitude in the United States was somewhat analogous to that which later greeted 
establishment of tlie Chinese Republic in 1912. 

“Sir George Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (London, 1932), in particular 
chs. iv-ix. (A revised edition was published in New York, 1943). 

“R. K. Rcischauer, Japan: Government-Politics (New York, 1939), 21-33. 
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emperor was a thcocrauc a>\em^ who ruled because he possessed the 
“Maodate of Heaven,' u is notable that heaven nught deprive an un- 
worthy sovereign of the mandate. It thereupon became the duty o£ his 
subjects to be disloyal, to rebel, to overthrow the unworthy ruler, and to 
replace him by a virtuous soveragn Furthermore, m China, the high 
cst and most coveted honors in society and government were reserved 
for the civilian scholars, the hterats These men, compnsing the ruling 
class, owed their position nor solely to any accident of birth, but to a 
system of competitive examinations, for whicii m theory at least every 
educated person vvas eligible Japan, m contrast, distorted these prin- 
ciples lo create a ' line of emperors unbriJkcn through ages eicrnaJ ” 
She thereby produced a theory of absolute loyalty, Confucian m basis, 
but wholly lacking m Confucian safeguards In addtboo, the guardians 
of this theory of patriotism, the historic Japanese ruling class, were not 
scholars selected by compcituve examination, but feudal warriors who 
ruled by force of arms and by hereditary title * 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY REVOLUTION 

The Opening of Japan to Western intercourse m mid nineteenth cen- 
tury, coinciding With the nse of a powerful mercantile class, precipi- 
tated the dowofall of the shoguns, and of feudalism itself, thus paving 
the way for the creation of a new Japan based not on feudal clan loyaiues 
but rather on a unique nationabsm inspired by the restorauon of the 
emperor to de facto power ‘ The Restoration leaders sought in creauQg 
a unified and oaitonalistic Japan to preserve ihcir power by directing the 
absolute loyalty of a people toward a soveragn who vvas to be regarded 
as the descendant of the gods, and vvhosc will vvas to be interpreted as 
that of “the state.” * 

This new political structure and the theories on which it rested were 
devised and evolved by men who were political theorists and office 
holders at one and the same time In 1867, before the abolition of feud- 
alism, most of them were samurot, military feudal retainers of the 

'Samom. Japan ^ Short Cuhnnt Hutorj du ur, x>, zvii xix. xxi 

* See H. S Quigley Jtpaiust Gotemnunt vtd PoUuci (New York, 1912), clu u, for 4 
fuil diicussioa of the RuioraCion. 

* For tonflicung mterpreuuoiu of the iheoty <4 Imperial power*, see Quigley, lapaiute 
Cot ernmcnl and roliiics 67 68 RaKliaucr jtpaa Gattmment Pohiies 167 169 G E- 
Uy^luia. The PotoKot Devcloftaeat of Japa IS67 J909 (London, 1910), 19, Toroio 
NjLano, The Ordinance Power of tie fapanese Emperor (Baltunore, 1923), 5, H Sato, 
Democracy and the fapaneie Coternmenl (Hew York, 1920), I, E. W Clement, “Con 

intuDonallmpeniksm in Japan," iyofeeit**a<,/r*e.rc»/fr:yo/Po/ Scienee.Vl (1916), 
325, U Iwasakg Working Porett m fapaneu PdhtKt (New'York, 1921), di. u Tbe 
Japanese docinne poscuUcing tlie sdenti^ o£ the emperor and the *ute u known a* 
Kokuiai. ^ 
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setung in the intellectual turmoil of the post Restorauon era It in- 
spired tlic platform of the first pdmed party, the Jjyuio (Liberal Parly) 
in 1881, and m part prompted the Imperial rescript promising a con 
stitution and a parliament in 18^ Rousseau’s SoatJ Conrrdcr had 
already been translated by Tokusute (Chomin) Nakae Montesquieu 
and Voltaire were read widely, and for a brief period Kimmochi Saionji, 
one of the greatest of Japan’s hbcrals, reflected the democratic spirit in 
his Eastern Free Press English as opposed to French pobtical influ 
ence was seen in the appearance in 1882 of the second political party, the 
Rs\{en Kaishinto (Progressive or Reform Party), with a parliamentary 
program somewhat more-oinservame than that of the Jtyuto 
Reaction, inspired by the government, was, however, already at work 
The indigenous nationalisuc and absolutist trends were strengthened by 
German influence Many Japanese were already turmng to the wriungs 
of Stem, Gneisi, Bluntschli, jhcnng, and others Ito drafted the Con 
sututioQ under the spell of Bismarck and Prussia On the eve of 
promulgauon of the Consutution, Ito and Yamagata banished from the 
capital more than 500 liberals This move was designed to extinguish 
all social and democrauc thought “ The Constitubon was thus intro- 
duced m an atmosphere of Bismarclcian constiiuuonal wmpenalum 
For nearly three decades shis influence fused wiih State Shinto was sus- 
tained as the orthodox pohucat philosophy As a result, most liberal 
political thought was driven into the literary channel of the political 
novel Ryukei Yano m his Keil(oksi Btdan glorified the democrauc 
zeal of heroes of ancient Greece. Tokaisanshi m his Kajm «o-Ktg« 
presented his hero standing m deep reverence before the Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia** Yet, it would be easy to overesumate the influence 
of such works, particularly in vicvr of the fact that a new, and in part, 
spontaneous resistance to European thought had already set m before 
the turn of the twentieth century This movement paraded under the 
banner of Preservation of national [Shinto] virtues ” As early as 1892 
Chnsnanity was attacked by Tetsujiro Iaou)e on the ground that it did 
“not conform to, traditional Japanese ideas concerning the State.” ** 
Nevertheless, Japan in the early twentieth century appeared to be 
moving toward a responsible parliamentary government From 1918 
until 1932 the party poliuaans, as spokesmen of the new and powerful 

’•K)osoaTsudud», CoB/«niswflTrTi«*(g*»<)/f«f«nfl/iiCAjn4 (London 1927) 21 29 
"Quis'cy CoirttinenS and Msut W 

“Tjuchida Coniemforary Thoizhs of Jifow and China, 29 
T»dao Kumtomo, fapaneic Lattature nnn JSCS (Tok)© 1938), 13, 23 28 
TjucWa, Contrmporary Thorgil of ftpaa and China 32 
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industrialists, were in power 3” Liberals hailed it as the dawn of }{ensei 
no jodo (period of normal government). In 1918 precedent was broken 
when Takashi Hara, a commoner, became prime minister. Manhood 
suffrage was achieved in 1925. Significant as were these changes, they 
by no means represented the extreme left wing of Japanese political 
thought. While academic philosophers followed neo-Kantian individ- 
ualism and remained aloof from the so-called practicaLpoliticai prob- 
lems of society, maiiy of the younger professional, political, and social 
scientists were turning to socialism as the answer to new problems aris- 
ing from Japan’s industrialization and the consequent disintegration 
of the traditional family system. 

LEFT WING THEORIES 

The foundations of a new political and social philosophy had already 
been laid in die late Meiji and early Taisho eras (ca. 1910-1920)^ Odo 
Tanaka demanded a sweeping reinterpretation of Japanese philosophy. 
Kojiro Sugimori saw the need for a new evaluation of political theory 
in the light of Japan’s industrialization and social needs. His basic 
politico-ethical concept described man as “a free agent.” Jiro Abe found 
in "freedom” his ideal society. Reikichi Kita advocated a democracy 
and “the right of revolution.” By 1920 political thinkers outside of 
government had swung far to the left. Some of these men were critics 
who shunned the ideological approach, such as, for example, Manjiro 
Hasegawa, who attacked the concept of the State based on Shinto 
mythology. In Takanobu Murobuse’s The Downfall of Civilization 
(1923), there was the clear reflection of Spengler’s influence. Sakuzo 
Yoshino and Tokuzo Fukuda were direct in their attacks on the con- 
trolling oligarchy and bureaucracy.^'’ 

From these critics it was but a short road to the advocates of socialism. 
Although socialistic pamphlets appeared in Japan as early as 1881, it was 
not until 1901 that the Social Democratic [Marxian] Party was formed 
by Denjiro Kotoku, Iso Abe, and Sen Katayama. Suppression of the 
party by government was not surprising, for its anti-imperialistic phi- 
losophy made little popular appeal during the era of two wtys, the 
Russo-Japanese (1904-05) and World War I (1914-19). Radical so- 
cieties and their publications were banned almost as rapidly as they ap- 
peared and socialist and anarchist leaders were put to death with little 
discrimination. After 1919, however, Marxian doctrine gained rapidly 

” Reischauer, Japan: Covernment-Pohtics, ch. vi. 

“ Tsuchida, Contemporary T Iiought of Japan and China, ch. vii. 

Tsuchida, Contemporary T hoiight of Japan and China, ch. vhi. 
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in populaniy Dat Kapitd ^va* tramlaicd m full by Motoyuki Take 
batakc. The Russian Rcvoluuons found their chief Japanese spokesmen 
m ToshiKiko Sakai and Km Yamakawa Hajimc Kawakami, \\hile 
yet a member of the faculiy of the Imperial Utuscraty, began in 1919 a 
soaalisi periodical tn the Soad Problem In 1923 students of 

Waseda Unncrsity, under the leadership of Professor Ikuo Oy ama, cam 
paigncd against the introduction of military training Gradually this 
postwar peace moxement bccarne identified With general progressive 
and socialistic movements. Professor Sakuzo Yoshino of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo led m otganinog the Shalfot Kagaku Ren 
goi^ai (Intercollegiate Association for the Study of Social Saence) **’ 
Thus the fusion of pacifism and socialism appeared as a challenge to 
the orthodox political philosophy of the oligarchy and to die tradiDon 
of militarism which had survived the collapse of feudalism. 

THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 
The foregoing brief sketch of Japanese pobbcal thought auggests the 
dual aspect of Japanese pohtict in the period of coruumuonal^govern 
ment from 1889 to 1913 An oligarchy of the Genro, the Elder States* 
men, had fashioned the new polmcal Japan, and it was these men who 
conunued to control political destinies dunng the first three decades of 
government under the Consmuuoa Their power, however, was sub- 
jected to persistent attack from the “liberals,” better termed the parha- 
meniarians, who sought to reduce the obgarchic and clan statesmen to 
parliamentary and party control It is a period m which anstocrats, 
oligarchs, and their servants, the bureaucrats, attempted, and for a time 
succeeded m, preserving the essentially auioaatic and theocratic ideology 
m which the Constitution ^ad been framed The chief charactensucs 
of this document and of the groups through which it functioned have 
already been oudmed The qucsuoiu which now present themselves 
arc What was the experience of this consututional ^vernment fn 
a^ion’ ^Vhat new forces challenged us control P 

THE LEADERS IN GOVERNMENT 
As already suggested in Chapter 10^ it was the Geiuo who made the 
decisions and who executed them in the first thirty years of consucu 
uonal government Between 1889 and 1918 the post of Prime Minister 
in a rapidly shifting series of seventeen gov ernments was held by only 

VV ^lefto'C, lltiamsm la lapaa (BoHon, 1536) 15 Influenual orgiai o£ 
pres* (Aiht (Tokyo) and NuJu tkicta (Tokyo)) lupporte^ tkij ann nul unsuc ino>e 
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eight men, all of whom were Genro,'quasi-Genro.(m the case of Okuma), 
or loyal proteges of Genro, as in the cases of Katsura, Yamamoto, and 
Terauchi. With two exceptions, every president of the Privy Council, 
the highest constitutional advisory body to the emperor, was also a 
Genro."^ Moreover, certain members of the Genro (Yamagata, Oyama, 
and Katsura) carried over into the constitutional regime the military and 
clan traditions of feudal days. Yamagata, as master of the Japanese army 
until his death in 1922, measured every political decision of government in 
terms of its effects upon army power and prestige."" This principle was 
only slightly less pronounced in Matsukaca's control of the navy. As .a 
result, the influence of the Genro was supreme in government* because 
the Genro controlled not only the cabinet but also the Privy Council, the 
army, and the navy, and such key positions as Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Minister of the Imperial Household, and the presidency of the 
House of Peers."^ 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CONSTlTUpHONAL GOVERNMENT 

Constitutional government had its beginnings at a time when Japa- 
nese “patriots,” dissatisfied with government policy toward the unequal 
treaties, were resorting to attempted assassination of government leaders. 
It was in this atmosphere that Yamagata, arch-militarist, faced the first 
House of Representatives, in which Itagaki of the Jiyuto and Okuma of 
the Kaishinto were smarting with resentment because they and their 
party followings had been excluded from all key positions in the new 
government. It was a stormy first session-, a .dissolution was avoided 
largely by the inability of the political parties to combine effectively. 
It marked the beginning also of efforts by Okuma and Itagaki to make 
the government responsible to the Diet. When they failed to make any 
progress on this point they turned 'to tactics of obstruction. When gov- 
ernment was forced to dissolve the House, the opposition felt its first 
major victory had been won."'^ 

THE EJECTIONS OF 1892 

After Yamagata’s resignation. Premier Matsukata and his hench- 
men, through their grip on the Ministry of Home Affairs, employed 

“ Count Takato o£ Hizcn, 1890-92, and Count Kiyotaka, Kuroda of Satsuma, 1895-99, 
though not Genro, represented the interests of that group. 

^For the perpetuation of the military tradition sec: Colegrove, Mtlitarism iti- (apun, 
1-16; and E. E. Causton, Milttarism and Foreign Policy in japan (London, L ’C 
75-99. 

“TatsujiTakeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Chii..,s.- 
31-42. , 

^ Reischauer, Japan; Government-Politics, 110, 
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e\cry dc\ious device by which elections are coiurolled, yet, when in spite 
of this the party opposition was victorious, the Prime hlmistcr refused to 
resign However, his cabinet survived only one session, ito, who now 
(1892) succeeded to the prcmtcrshi|*, proved to be abler than hu prede 
cessors as a pohucal manipulator He used die power of the Imperial 
rescript to establish the principle that the Diet cannot change faed e\- 
penditures. Furthermore, he used thepoucrofUicThronc tomake the 
appointment or removal of ministers of state a matter sub)ect only to 
the will of the sovereign’* 

THE OLIGARCHY SAVED BY WAR 
The resulting deadlock between Itos government and the opposiuon 
in 1894 was relieved only by the outbreak of the Sino-lapancsc War 
The elections of this year were free from the strife and bloodshed that 
had stained previous ballots Extraordinary war budgets were passed 
without parliamentary opposition This temporary parliamentary 
peace was accompanied by a renewed shifting of political influence 
within the ranks of the Genro While war enhanced the reputations of 
Yamagata and Oyama the stigma of accepting the Triple Imervention 
of Russia, France, and Germany rested heavily upon Ito Increased 
taxation added to ho s unpopulamy He continued in power, however, 
unut 1896, on the basis of concessions to Itagaki and the Jiyulo When 
later m the year Matsukata succeeded to the premiership, he too found 
It expedient to offer political favors to Okuma and his Shifyipoto, suc- 
cession party to the }CusAtaio Thus was precedent established for 
opportunistic deals between the oligarchy and the major political parties. 
But Matsukata s efforts failed as ripidly as Ito's. A new ItO govern- 
ment succeeded Matsukata, but again collapsed wuhm six months 

In the summer of I89S Okuma and Itagaki, the party leaders, were 
called upon to form a government Ito, who led the Genro to this dc- 
asion, was influenced not only by the failure of the previous non party 
governments but also by his jealousy of the growing influence of the 
tmht^sis under Yamagata The new government supported by the 
Kemcito (a union of the fiyuto and Shimpoto) was short lived Party 
strife over the spoils of oflke destroyed the Union, the cabinet resigned, 
and by November, 1898, after four mondis of party government, Yama- 
gata was again premier In thar 6rst government, ihc party politicians 
had proved themselves as irresponsible as the oligarchs. Yet even Yam 
agata had learned that he could not rule without some party support 

" For ihe tonsticuixonal tcbuoiult p o( ibe grwernment ar«l ilur Throne see Tahevthi, 
War aaJ Dirlomary in rAe Ijpaneie Emfwr 3 13 
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He continued therefore the precedent of opportunistic alliances with 
chosen party leaders. Holding party politicians in contempt, he was 
nonetheless ready to purchase their votes in order to secure army appro- 
priations.”® I 

THE' WAR AND NAVY MINISTRIES 

It was at this time that Yamagata performed his most significant po- 
litical work. It was he who devised the system whereby the Ministries 
of War and the Navy were to be headed only by high-ranking generals 
and admirals on the active list. From the strengthening of this tradition 
in later years arose the power of the army and navy to make and to 
break cabinets by the simple device of causing a service minister to re- 
sign, and refusing to appoint a successor until the demands of the Gen- 
eral Staff had been met. This peculiar army and navy control was built 
on the theory of “the supreme command” embodied in an Imperial re- 
script of 1889, and in Articles 11 and 12 of the Constitution. Under 
these authorities, the Ministers of War and the Navy and the Chiefs of 
Staff had direct access to the Throne on matters within the compass of 
the supreme command. The service ministers thus enjoyed unique po- 
litical power. They functioned: 1) as members of the cabinet reporting 
to the Throne through the Prime Minister; 2) as representatives of the 
supreme command reporting directly to the Throne.”'^ 

ITO AND THE SEIYUKAI, 1900 

By 1899 there was a wide gulf of personal political dissension between 
Ito and the military wing of the Genro. Accordingly, in 1900 it is less 
surprising to find Ito accepting the presidency of 'a new political party, 
the Seiyiil{ai, successor to the Kenseito which, ridiculously enough, had 
previously supported Yamagata. Deprived once again of party support, 
Yamagata resigned in 1900 and was promptly succeeded as premier by 
- Ito, who selected an all-party cabinet save for the foreign and service 
ministries. But this government too suffered an early death, when Ito 
was accused of using the Throne to force his policies upon the House 
of Peers. This was the fourth and last of Ito's ministries. His failure 
spelled new advantages for the militarists within the Genro.”® 

•"Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, 210. 

On the theory of the supreme command see; Hirobumi Ito, Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the Empire of japan (2nd edition, Tokyo, 1906), 28; Quigley, Japanese Gov~ 
ernment and Politics, 87-89; Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, 14-16; 

' Coiegrove, iiilitarisni in Japan, ,16-26; Tomio Nakano, The Ordinance Power of the 
Japanese Empetor (Baltimore, 1923), 154-156. 

“Reiscbauer, Japan: Government-Politics, 119-120. 
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Yamagata, who was ihe natural successor to Ito m the now well cstah- 
lished process of shufiling promers, refused to head the new gown 
menL A number of factors influenced this decision 1) the potw of 
the mihtary-clan Genro was for the tune being secure; 2) Yamagata was 
of no mind to face the pohiica) auacks of Ito and the hostile Sciyul^fu 
in the Diet, and 3) the time was at hand when joungcr men were to hold 
the premiership while the older Genro continued thcir control behind 
the scenes. Accordingly, it was a military prot^c of Varaagata, Gen- 
eral Taro Katsura of Choshu, who became premier in J^nc, 1901. Kat 
sura, faced by parliamentary opposition, was forced like others before 
him to fall back on the budget of the preceding year. During 1903 tlw 
militarists continued to suengthen their posioon. Ito was made presi- 
dent of the Privy Counal and thus removed from party affiliauoa. Hu 
place as president of the Sayuliax went to bis civilian (Kuge)^ protege, 
Kimmochi Saionjt, who was eventually to become a full ranking Genro 
and the last member of the august body Here loo, as lo 1S94, war came 
to the aid of the militarists As the tension sviih Russia increased, tbs 
Diet sprang to che finaneial support of the army. This feneat patnot^ 
um continued unchecked until the signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
Then political peace promptly gave place to violent attacks on govern* 
ment resulting in declarations of martial law Unwilling to face the 
hostile Diet, Katsura resigned, and was succeeded by SaioojL 

For two and one half years (January, 1906~July, 1908) Saionp's gov- 
ernment, supported by the 5ei>wi(<u maintained Itself in office. Its fall 
was due primarily to hnancul policies which failed to satisfy the military 
oligarchs Katsura again succeeded to die premiership, and when m 
1909 Ito was assassinated in Harbin, Yamagata, militarist and arch- 
enemy of all liberal and representauve trends, was left as supreme 
direcung head of the Genro Against this newly entrenched position 
of the oligarchy, the paxliamcntanaiu could ocert but litile pressure, 
ance political discord within the ranks of the Sciyti\at precluded any 
vigorous attack upon the governmenL As a consequence, Kauura was 
left free to carry through the anuexatioa of Korea. Far from attacking 
the policy, the House of Represenuuves urged Katsura to use the "big 
suck’ in Korca."’^ 

The annexation of Korea was another major victory for the miUtansis. 
Katsura therefore reuted, and Saionji again headed the government in 
August, 19U It was in this admuusfcraUon that the growing inner con-, 
flict of pnnciple within Japan’s poliucal machinery was clearly exposed 
Yamagat a and the Army wanted the crcauoa of two divisions for Korea. 

“Tikcuthi ttsranJDipIomacfiKtieJaptitfteEmpirr 1 CIS 167 
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Saionji, with the civilians of his cabinet, refused to support this, policy. 
Thereupon, the Minister of War resigned, and when Yamagata and the 
General Staff refused to name a successor, there was nothing for Saionjr 
and his cabinet to do but resign. The army oligarchs had given a prac- 
tical demonstration of their power to dominate over the civilian wing 
of government.^® 

With doleful regularity, Katsura again became Prime Minister (1912), 
though by this time he was no longer the disciple but rather the rival of 
the aging Y amagata. This estrangement and his unpopularity with the 
parliamentarians led Katsura to form his own political party, the Ril^^en 
Doshi!(ai (Consdtutional Fellow-thinker’s Society). However, even 
with lavish use of funds he was unable to secure a majority. He had 
failed in his challenge to the power of Yamagata and in his efforts to buy 
parliamentary support. 

YAMAMOTO AND NAVAL SCANDALS 

The Genro now turned to Admiral Count Gombei Yamamoto (Sat- 
suma), but when it was discovered that the Navy was implicated in 
financial scandals touching battleship construction, the Diet refused to 
pass the budget, and Yamamoto resigned. 

The new premier was Marquis Shigenobu Okuma (1914), whose 
command of the Diet during two and a half years was in part due to 
a new coalition party, the Kensei^ai. By this time the opposition Sei~ 
had passed under the able leadership of a commoner, Kei Hara. 
Though Okuma had been one of the early champions of popular gov- 
ernment, his administration from 1914 to 1916 was also marked by un- 
precedented chauvinistic nadonalism: Japan’s entry into World War I, 
and .presentation of the Twenty-One Demands upon China. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the government under Okuma recognized in a 
measure its responsibility to the Diec.®^ 

TERAUCHI AND THE MOB 

When Okuma resigned in 1916, the premiership passed with unfailing 
monotony to one of Yamagata’s men. General Seiki Terauchi, a soldier 
of some reputation but wholly unprepared to meet the political, eco- 
nornic, and social dislocations of a Japan undergoing wartime industrial- 
ization. War profiteers had already been the occasion of popular in- 

Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, 2H; A, Morgan Young, Japan under 
Taisho Teniw (London, 1928), 21; Rcischauer, Japan; Government-Politics, 126-127. 

“ For a Japanese mterpretauon of Okuma see Smimasi Idditd, The UJe of Marquis 
Shipenobti Ohitma (Tokyo, 19d0), ch. xv. 
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dignation, and, when the gtncrnincnt failed to control the price of nee, 
the authonucs were defied, and rising spread from city to aty.*- 
These nee riots, as they were called, were symbolic of new forces stinmg 
within Japan-forces wtili which the military oligarchy lacked the ca- 
pacity to deal Accordingly, lo Nfay, 1918, Kci (Takashi) Hara, the 
first untitled man to hold die office, became premier Often referred 
lo as Japan's “Great Commoner," Hara was a gifted politician who had 
achieved leadership of the through his ability to command the 

personal loyalty of his followers Like many of the military oligarchs 
who preceded him, Hara was unscrupulous, recognizing only loyalty 
to party rather than to any abstract program of political ideology. Yet 
his elevation to the premiership was a significant cscni. It marked the 
end of rule by the Genro and the clansmen of Satsuma and Choshu. 
It marked the beginnings of rule by party poliucians — men of a new 
japan in which the commerce, induury, and finance of a bourgeois so- 
ciety seemed desuned to replace the feudal and military traditions per 
petuaied by the Genro ” , 

'*>oune Iap4n ttnder Tauho TtPoo U^llt 

“The ccotKOiuc irvJ inJutuul baeisrouaJ oi puUou UiKUUei u, ihu cb4pur w II 
br prcKDinl la Chaptu 28 



Chapter 25 


THE FAR EAST AND THE 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

*^^5 WORLD WAR I receded into the category of things past, and as 
jLX. mankind welcomed the new years of peace, thoughtful men could 
evaluate with greater perspective the popular slogans of the war years. 
It was already becoming clear that decisive victories on the battlefield 
had, not been followed by equally decisive victories at the conference 
table."^ There was the suspicion that the world had not been made “safe 
for democracy." The public mind was troubled with foreboding ques- 
tions. Had man witnessed the “war to end war”? Had militarism 
been crushed? Where were “the open covenants openly arrived at”? 
What of “freedom of the seas," and the removal of economic barriers 
among the nations? Did the revelations of nationalism at the Paris 
Peace Conference forecast a better world ? Was there to be implemen- 
tation of the principle of arms reduction? Was the United States, 
which had deserted its traditional neutrality in 1917, and whose presi- 
dent had given vitality to the concept of a League of Nations, now to 
return to isolation under cover of “the rhetorical mirage of normalcy” ? 

’ Indeed, the entire program of Wilsonian principles in which humble 
men and women had placed their faith seemed, like the war itself, to 
recede into a past compounded of pleasant but impractical idealism. 
‘The new post-war statesmanship would recruit its ranks from the 
apostles of “normalcy.” There wg-e Hardings in every major capital.^ 

By 1920, to this fundamental questioning of the overall post-war pic-i 
ture had been added nevy and_specific profilenns, international in charac- 
ter, some created by the war, others magnified by it. These new focal 
points of friction were by no means limited to particular geographical 
areas, for they were found in the Old World and the New World alike, 

For the background of the immediate post-war period sec: D. F. Fleming, T/ie Umted 
Stales and the League of Nations, 19J3-J920 (New York, 1932); C. O. Johnson, Boiah 
of Idaho (New York, 1936); 11. B. Learned, “The Attitude of die United States Senate 
towards the Versailles Treaty: 1918-1920," H. W. V. Temperley, editor, A History of 
the Peace Conference of Pans (5 vols., London, 1924), VI, ch. v; W. Stull Holt, Treaties 
Defeated hy the Senate (Baltimore, 1933), 
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but they ^ere particularly acute in fix sphere o£ Amcncan_Japanese 
Khooas. ^be coJoeihserciicy dE the Unjtc^tatcs and Japan had not 
served to harmonize their rcspecuve far eastern pohcics.^ As the reader 
IS aware the roots of American Japanese friction had grown lustily since 
the days of the Russo-Japanese War in l 9M -05^ Dollar (hploinacy in 
Manchuria Oriental immigration m California, speoal mtcrcsls versus 
the open door in China had already made it quite clear that there was a 
growing coolness m the tradiuonal mnetccnth-ccntury friendship be 
tween Japan and the United States By 1920 there was a widespread 
popular conviction in the United States and Canada, and to a lesser 
degree in Great Britain and France, that Japan had shown little intgest 
in the defeat of German militarism, and that she had used the^var 
pnmanly to advance Japanese hegemony in China This is simply to 
say that between 1918 and 1920 cordiality m American Japanese rclatioas 
had reached an all time low This record was traceable directly and in 
an immediate sense to the differences which had arisen out of the 
Twenty-Oae Demands of 1915 the Lansmg Uhu exchange of 1517, the 
Japanese program as presented at Pans with respect to Shantung and 
the German islands in the Pacific and finajly, to Japanese military and 
railway policies m Siberia and Manchuna during the foter Allied la 
tervcntion of 1918’ 

GIVE US YAPI GIVE US YAPt 

Although there u ample evidence to support the marked dctcnoration 
in Amcr can Japanese relations it should be noted that neither the 
Senate nor the American pubbe at large can be said to have felt any deep 
concern over far eastern politics m the early post war years. It will be 
recalled that the most impassioned scrutonal pleas for the restoration of 
China s rights m Shantung rlo not appear to have been prompted by any 
real concern for the birthplace of Cotifucius Even in the case of ques- 
tions which had a direct and immediate bearing upon real and tangible 
American interests m the Paafic the American public showed at best 
a rather half hearted interest As a case in point, reference may be 
made to a controversy that arose with Japan o\er the hitherto obscure 
lutlc.jslaiid. pf Yap Located in the western Carolines Yap was one of 
the former German islands of the North PaaSc^taken over by the Japa- 
nese Its peculiar virtue lay in the fcict that it was a submarine cable 
center m ine'Cierman'Dutch system which connected iheT^cthcflanhs 
Indies with Shanghai, and also m the fact that it was linked by cable 
' With the trans-Pacific American c^le running through Guam to Ma 

’See Chjpter 23 
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fore faced w iih the prospect o( an American navy which by 1924 would 
equal, if it did not surpass, the British fl«t.* The only doubt lay in the 
question w heiher the American voter would support the na% al appropn 
auDos called for by the Naval Appropnation Act of 1916 Both Re 
publicans and Democrats hesitated to add to the nation's gigantic war 
debt Furthermore, the fact that the Uniud States had repudiated the 
League of Nations did not mean that the’Am5Icah people had forsaken 
the ideals of peace for which they bdicvcd they had fought The 
scrapping of the Versailles Treaty and the election of Hardmg m 19^ 
did cot mean that the Wilsonian program had been blotted from the 
American consciousness Among Hardings adnsecs and in the Re 
publican Party at large were many leaders such as Charles Evans 
Hughes, the new Secretary of State, who were committed to the pnnci 
pie of arms reduction among the great powers, and to American leader 
ship to this end ® 

THE TROUBLESC5mE ANGLajAPANESE ALLIANCE 
On the iniernauonal political front no problem of the immediate 
post war years w as mote perplexing than that presented by the Anglo- 
Japanese Albance ^During neatly two decades this Albance had re 
maincd as the keystone of Anglo-Japanese pobey cBy 1920, however, 
when Russia and Germany, the powers against which the Alliance was 
originally directed, were no longer threatening Briush or Japanese m 
tcrcsts, big navy advocates in the United States supported by the yellow 
press and by brochures of more subsiantul scholarship,'^ had taken the 
position that the Alliance was aimed at the United States and would 
eventually involve this counuy m war against Japan and Great Bntaia 
in eastern Asia The idea was one which the British had sought to 
allay over a period of years In 1911, as the Alliance was being renewed 
for a second time, the British made u clear that thp obligation of bd 
ligcrency would not apply against a power wnih which either signatory 
had concluded a ucaty of general arbitrauon However, the Anglo- 
Anifincan arhiuation treaty of August S, 1911, was not approved by the 


‘R-l- Buell lV«iA,»£»on Co»/err»fe (New York 1922) 139 H4 H cTBywiitf 
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United States Senate.® The subsequent Anglo-American Treaty of 
1914 (Bryan Peace Commission Treaty) was not one of general arbi- 
tration as interpreted in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.® Finally,'^ Japan’s , 
position at Paris relative to Shantung, and her relations with the British 
in Siberia (1918-1920), led once again' to the growing conviction that! 
the Ang lOrJa panese . Alliance w as a Bulwark of Japanese policy in Asia.i 
Even Bri tish assur ances given in 1920 that the Alliance would not be! 
binding in the event of war between die United States and Japan did’ 
not dispel these fears.^® Moreover, official American apprehension was 
heightened during 1920 by the belief that Anglo-Japanese negodations 
looking to further renewa l of the Alliance were in progress. Finally, 
it is to be observed that in Canadajhe Alliance was regarded with equal 
apprehension. Like the staFes of the Pacific Coast, Canada was showing 
increased concern with Oriental, particularly Japanese, Immigration., 
T^anadians readily believed that in an Anglo-American war, Canada, 
would be a principal theater of operations. How strong this Canadian; 
sentiment was may best be judged by the success of Premier Arthur 
hlgighen, who literally forced the Lqn^n Imperial Conference of June, 
Jl921,''tq_agree that the Alliance must be ended and replaced by a new 
and broader agreement covering the Pacific.^ir 

THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM '' 

Sufficient has been said to indicate how little had been contributed 
by World War I to the hopes for peace and tranquility in the Pacific, 
^t is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Pacific rather than the Atlan-' 
[tic had become, temporarily at least, the center of world politics in-!' 
(volving a threatened naval race and increased tension between the* 
United States and Japanti^Here, in part, lay the explanation of why a 
Republican administration which had repudiated Wilson’s League now 
turned to the idea of an international conference on arms reduction. 
Even before Harding was inaugurated, Senator W. E. Borah of Idaho 
introduced (February 24, 1921) a resolution for a three-power confer- 
ence. Despite Harding’s opposition, the resolution, widely supported 
by the press and by public demonstrations throughout the country, was 
approved by the Senate and House by overwhelming votes (May 25 and 
June 29) . By this time both Britain and the United States were moving 

“See A. W. Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), 168. 

"Text of the Bryan Treaty in United States, Foreign Relations, 1914, 304-307. 

” C. N. Spinks, “The Termmanon of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” Pacific Historical 
Review, VI (1937), 326. 

J. B. Brtbner, “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington Conference,” 
Political Science Qiiaiterly, L (1935), 45. 
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rapidly toward the idea of a conference. So far as these two powers 
were concerned, it was becoming a question as to which shoufd gain 
* the prestige of calling die nations togcihw Out behind tins supctfkiaJ 
rivalry lay a fundamental pcJitical question traasccnding the more ob- 
vious problem of arms rcduciiofi It was the question whether Great 
Britain under a new Anglo-Jipancse Alliance “was to support die spe- 
cial interests of Japan m the har East or to align herself more solidly 
With the traditional American principles of the open door and the in 
tegnty of China.** 

The sequence of c'cnts leading to the calling of the Washington Con 
fercnce may now be briefly told On March 16, 1921, Lord Lee, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, ptc^»scd publicly a naval agreement w iih 
the United States recognizing the principle of parity ** Shortly there 
after, Adolph Ochs, publisher of The New Yor^ Ttmes became the 
medium of a British proposal to the United States whereby the two 
states would accept naval equality, the British navy guarding the 
Atlantic svhile tlie American navy would lie concearraied in the Pacific. 
.Thus Britain, while moving cautiously toward renewal of the Anglo- 
[Japanese Alliance, was also suggesting conceniraiion^f American sea- 
power against Japan Nevertheless die proposal was welcomedHn 
Washington where it was becoming clear that Britain was prepared to 
modify the Japanese alliance to meet the wishes of Canada and the 
United States As a consequence, on July 5 Lord Curzon suggested to 
Ambassador George Harvey 

that the Presideiu [Harding] imiie [thej powers ditecuy (;onccrned 
10 uke part lu a conlerciKC to be held to consider all essential matters bear 
ing on [the] Far East and |thc] Pacific Ocean with a View to atriMOg at a 
common undcistaoding designed to assure settlement by peaceful means 
the elimmation of nasal warfare [and] consequent elinunation of arms, 
etc 

The British also conveyed this proposal to Japan Harveys cable to 
Washington carrying the British suggestion was crossed by one from 
Secretary Hughes ashing whether the British would receive favorably 
an mvitauon to a conference called by the United States Meanwhile, 
Hughes concept of the proposed meeting was growing both m point of 
agcMa and membership and oefluly 11 . 1921. the press of ^e world 

"UmledStiKs Fort gn Rtla! on i921 D 3H SIS Also, die Republuans caUed lt>fi 
Waihingtoik Conference id part bccuise they had irouUed conseterKer gro^nug out of 
ibcir ta lure to Srul a way n o the League 

“E.J Young Po»-er/«r .IfflrrKii (New Ycuk. t93Si 5t 

“United Suus, fore ga KriMoJW I92J I 19 21 
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annpuiTced that President Harding was inviting the powers to aq inter- 
national confereja'ce. 'v^ * 

XHE-PELUCXANT guest 

The response of the powers to America’s informal overtures was £or^ 
the most part cordial, but there jveEe_some._discocdanL_nQtes, The) 
Belgians protested that they had been ignored.^® Russia, unrecognized > 
hx. this time by the “respectable” society of nations, asserted her un -5 
deniable interest in the Far East and proclaimed her own non-recogni-jl 
don doctrine applicable to “any decision taken” by the proposed con-/ 
ferenced’^ Japan, too, as was to be expected, showed her reluctance to} 
rush into a conference which was to discuss questions of the Far East.) 
Japanese opinion, both official and public, was critical.-" It was impossi-' 
ble to disguise the fact that the conference was designed in considerable; 
measure to apply the brakes to policies which Japan. had followed since! 
the- Try eniy-One^Demands of 1915. Moreover, the most influential 
forces in Japanese politics still favored retention of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. For various reasons Japan was favorable to the idea of arms 
reduction, but on the subject of political questions concerning the Far 
East she suspected that a trap had been set, and she wanted a bill of 
particulars on the agenda. This, Hughes refused, and it was not until 
July 2(5 that Japan finally gave her reluctant consent to attend a confer- 
ence on questions of the Pacific and the Far East as well as on the limita- , 
tion of armament.*® In a ccepting the invitation, the Japa nese govern- 
ment gaye notice that “problems,suj^ as are the, .sole, cooceenjo certain 
partic ular po wer s or such matters jhat may be r,egardedd as j 'Accom- 
plished jEacts'slio.uld. be scrupulously. avoided.” 

STATESMEN OR POLITICIANS? . 

' The formal invitations went out to the powers on August 11^ 1921. 
^Nine powers were on the guest list. The great powers included Great 
Britaim France, Italy, Japan, and theJJnitj.cLStates. The lesser powers 
were Belgium, China^ jhe Netherlands, and Portugal. These were in- 
cluded because of their real or supposed interesfsTri the Pacific. o^It was 
not anticipated that they would participate in the arms conference. . 1 ? 
S.ince German 'and Austrian interests in the Far East had been liqui- 

“ United States, Forngn 'Relations, 1921,1, 30. 

” United States, Foieign Relations, 1921, 1, -10-43. 

“ On tlicse preliminary negotiations with Japan see: United States, Foreign Relations, 
1920, II, 682-535; 1921, I, 31-53 passim; Dennis, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 64-93; 
Tatsuji Takcuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (New York, 1935), ch. xx; , 
Kikujiro Ishii, Diplomatic Commentaries (Baltunore, 1936), 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1921, I, 45. 
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ilaied by the war, ihcw powers were excludccS The absence o£ Russia 
from the list of itiMtcd guests could be explained, however, only on the 
basis of a blind and irrational quarantine with which the victorious 
powers hoped to i solate the Soviet g overnment.*** 

, In terms of personalities “t he con ference was an asse rnbla ge of pph n 
I cal and diplomatic stars' The Amcncan delegation, headed by Secre 
tary of btatc Charles Eians Hughfj, included Elihu Root, long associ 
ated w itfi the conduct of American foreign po/scy, ifenr y , Cabot , Lo dge, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations ^mmiitcc, a politician who 
more than any other American was responsible for the repudiation of 
Versailles and the League, and Senator OscaC-W^Unde rwoc jy Demo- 
crauc minority leader on the Foreign Relations Committee Britain s 
d^egauon was headed by the T ory a r istocrat and scliolar statesman, 
mihur Balfour, a former Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary Ja pp 
sent Admiral Baton Tomosaburo Kaio, who m 1922 was id become 
premier Leadership of the French delegation was held first by Anstide 
Briand, Minister (or Foreign Affairs, a diplomat “shrewd and slallful m 
emergencies,’' and later, after Brands departure, by Rene Visiam, a 
member of the Chamber, and eloquent in his appeals to ioteign S)m 
pathy 'Out of this gtouji came the BigThtet --Hughes, B alfour, and 
Kato— who m secret negotiations guided the conference and m general 
determined us decisions 


THE WAY TO DISARM IS TO DISARM 
It was an illustrious assembly of notables that gathered in Memorial 
Continental Hall on November 12, 1921, to hear President Harding s 
exuberant remarks of welcome He was followed immediaicly by Sec 
rctary Hu i^cs, chairman of the co nference, who, avoiding the triteness 
of diplomacy s language, declared that the nations had come together 
not^for general resolutions^. but for_action r3' Thereupon he pre 
sented to the startled delegates and the galleries a plan-for-immcdiatc 
slashing of naval strength In brief, the Amcncan proposal called 


a) a naval holiday for 10 years in capital ship coQstxucuon, 

b) the scrapping of many ships including some already in eonunisston and 

others in process of building, • 


Russia q£ course as protesled aga n t her uului on and promised la advance 

rwt to be bound by any of the UnicdSutes Fwngn R<lai out i92l I •lO-tJ 

"Ichhislu Tit lUi/ On/ermataJ Atut ths , u Buell Tht n»,hrion 

ConftTcntt chs. 1 u lu 

‘‘Coi^itn^toalheUntt^ionotAmti^Bl H^Anj/On No.eoiAerJJ i921 Ftbra 
ary 6 1922 (Washington D C, 1922) 58 
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Balfour had wmc to Washington hoping to subsiimtc “a in panuc 
agreement With America for the oW t%vo-po\vcr alliance** He was 
convinced that the Japanese would accept this if they could not have the 
old alliance intact. However, Secretary Hughes would have none of 
this proposal for it would have amounted to American iea>sniuoa of 
the special interests" of Japan and Bntam m the Far East"* Rather, 
he hoped the alliance could be replaced by an ^rcement cmlxidying the 
principles of the Root Takahira notes of 1508 ^Opposed at first by both 
j Balfour and Kato, Hughes not only won hts ease but secured the in- 
clusion of France m the r ourpovver Pacific.Xccaiy, signed December 
13 192L-By this 10-ycat^tfcaty.'sup«scdmg^c"'Anglo-Japanese AUi 
ance, the sigrtatory powers agreed 

a) to respect one another s tights in the rcgioni of the Pacific m reipcet to 
their insular poucssioos and insular dominions , 
fa) to meet in lomt conference for consideration and adjusimeni" of any 
"controversy annng-ool of any Pacific quesuon and mvolvsog ihar 
said nghu whuh is not sausixtorily Killed by diplomacy", and 
c) if the rights of the cocrtracung paruu "are threauned by the aggressive 
acuon of any other Power to commanicaie with one another 
fully J' 

The early signature of die Four Power Treaty matenally advanced 
the fortunes of the conference The inclusion of France was one of 
the moves designed to win that country to acceptance of the inferior 
naval ratio (1 as against 5-5-3 for the great powers) assigned to it by 
the Hughes platL >iBy ending the AngJo-Japanese rUltancc and substi- 
tuiing the broader pledge of “consultquon,” die Treaty vvenjJ^w 
remove American and Canadian fears of Anglo-Japancse iu>operauon 
m some future w ar cPuribermore, by combining principles of the Root 
JTakahira notes of 1908 with tbox of the Bryan treaties of 1914, the 
United States had been given a renewed pledge against aggression in 
j the Philippines ‘a fact of cons^uence since Japan, now in possession of 
the Marshall Manana, and Carobne Islands, lay athwart direct Amen 
can approaches to Mamb** 

“Dugdilc, Billeur IJ 212 

“GtiswolJ, Far Eaiiern Poltf $te U-dei Sioitt 309 

''Unt-d Siaitj fart ga RtiaS^ i922 I 736 
TlKrc was a long wrangle between die B g Tbr«, invoUing a queuioo ct naoooil 
wbciher the Four pMrer Treaiy »pirt ed la the Japanese bometand Hughes 
a^ Mfour claimed that I dtd Kau that it ^ nut. The Japanese argwjneni was thal 
their homeland <1 J not wish to p obi by a ptetige usually granted to weaiti luootu- l» 
the end the Japanese had ihor wa> Uiutcd States, f wogn TieUaont 1922 J 13 39 
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c) limiting the tonnage of capital ships ami aircraft earners to 35,000 and 
27000 respecuicly, and the caliber of their guns to 16 and 8 inches 
respectively / 

The Treaty was to apply until December 31, 1936, and might be tcrmi 
nated thereafter through two years notice by any signatory 
The terms of this epochal treaty arc easily stated, but its immediate 
effect upon the interplay of national policies m the Pacific and the Far 
East IS not susceptible of simple evaluation Wi th the ex ception of 
Italy, all of the fisc powers profess ed tlicir dissatIs facuon” ltaTy s case 
was unique Throughout the confercnccsbe hatTbecn vcxingly agree 
able, insisting only that she be accorded naval parity with France. 
France, on the other hand, was piqued not only by this Italian attitude 
but also by the determined policy of the Big ThrccLto keep France as a 
third-class naval power To France, the naval ratio was primarily a 
matter of nauonal pride, for her policy of security was bqscd on land 
armaments Nevertheless, France did not accept the ratio untilHughei 
had appealed over the heads of the French delegation to Bnand 
m Pans Likewise, the Bntuh, Japanese, and American delegations 
were far from satisBed The naval men m particular grumbled that 
they had given more than they bad received 

Granting that the results of the naval conference cannot be measured 
with mathematical precision, it may nonetheless be conceded that 
Jajian had won tangible and specific advantages If her sensitive na 
tional pride was wounded by the infenor capital ship ratio, her security 
was gready increased by the same ratio, by the non fortification agree 
ment, by her possession of the former German islands in the North 
Pacific and by the rcsulung hberty she enjoyed to pursue her own 
specific aims in China 

Britain also profited Although she did forego the right to add to the 
fortifications of Hongkong and islands- la the Central Pacific, she re- 
tted full hbciiy tQ ioiufy Singapoj^ Australia^and NeW-Zcaland, 

"For the negouajons drafts, umI bnal text of the treaty United Sates Sorctp* 
RcUt ons 1922 I 5J 267 

“Pnof to World War I France had been a ftrvi-clau naval power During the 
boweter she had cowentrated on land power while the Bnnsh vasdy expanding tl't'* ^ 
navy took respons b Uty for the war at sca Thua at the end of the war French nas J "* 
power was at low ebb French pnde wa* hurt by the Hughes proposal to fteeae French 
naval power by rano at this infctiorlevd Hughes was convinced however, that ciwt 
mg strength was the only basis on wh ch any general 1 m tation could be rnaJc 
sens ns ity of the French was also puiucd when, at the first seis orv of the conference all 
cha ri at the head table were occupied by members of the American Dnosh, and 
Japanese delegations. This arrangemcikC was cxstRcted at later meetings. 
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which were not likely to be threatened so long as Japan observed the 
non-fortification clause. In a word, Britain gave up littie_an<l received ‘ 
much in return. Her advantage was the more striking because the 
Far East, while of great importance, was of much less significance in ^ 
British policy than were the Middle East or Europe.^^ 

Did the United States win advantages comparable to those gained by j 
Britain and Japan } Conceding that the conference had made Japan the j 
naval master of the western Pacific, the arbiter of China’s future, and 
that the United States in terms of naval fortifications had agreed to re- 
main east of Pearl Harbor, it would seem that Secretary Hughes had 
given much 'in return for a 10-year naval holiday ’in capital ship con^' 
struction. the foregoing discussion by no means gives a complete^ 
pipture of either the American position in 1922 or of the realities of 
American public opinion with which Hughes had to deal. As will be 
seen in subsequent pages, the Five-Power Naval Treaty was not to be 
regarded as an isolated agreement but as an integral part of a larger 
settlement embodying the decisions of the concurrent conference on 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East from which emerged the Nine- 
Power Open Door Treaty concerning China — a treaty which bound the 
sig natori es to respect the traditidnal principles of American pojjcj in 
C hina . Again one must raise the question as to what alternatives 
Hughes could have proposed to Kato’s suggestion for the non-fordfica- 
tion clause.'’ The evidence on this question is reasonably clear. In the 
first place, it was not Hughes who surrendered the idea of a strong 
American military and naval base in the Philippines. That surrender 
had been made in 1905 when Theodore Roosevelt gave his approval to 
the Taft-Katsura understanding.®' In the second place, the alternative 
to the non-fordficadon clause was an American naval building program 
which would have blocked any program of naval limitadon and thus 
have made the conference itself unnecessary and futile. Moreover, at' 
the time of the conference, senatorial leaders were convinced that Con-| 
gress would not vote the appropriadons that a large building program; 
would have entailed.®® This was the view not only of Republicans and 
Democrats who had favored the League’s machinery for peace, but also 
of the “irreconcilables” and the former advocates of the “large policy,” 
including Henry Cabot Lodge. These are the factors that must be 


“Note in particular the discussion by Griswold, T{ie far Eastern Policy oi the United 
States, ch. vui, especially 317-322. 

® See pp. 465. 

“C£. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 320, citing Philip C. 
Jessup, Elihn Root (2 vols.. New York, 1938), ch. slvii. 
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washed m any effort to determine whether Hughes surrendered too 

much and gained too little** '-j- 

THE FAR EASTERN CONFERENCE ^ 

The answer, of course, to the critics who maintained that the United 
States had not struck a good bargain on naval power in the Pacific was 
^hc Nine Power Open Door Treaty concerning China which emerged 
irorn the concurrent conference on tar eastern questions. This treaty 
an both its weakness and its strength will be understood best by those 
kvho Slew It as the culmination of nearly a century o^Amencan policy 
in the Far East t^That policy had rested essentially on three principles 
The first of these was most favored naupn treatment, to which in 1^ 
and 1900 had been added the commercial open door and the integrity^ 
of China. The resulting composite poliCT was one of self inter est, not 
seatimen L Practically, u was vulnerable in the highest degree, because 
American commercial mteresis in China were relatively sTnall and be 
cause the American people had never shown a wilhngDCSS to defend 
by force the open door or the integrity of China The result was that 
American policy was never fully implemcated Between 1900 and the 
end of World War I the powers had violated the open door and China s 
intcgnty whenever they regarded it as advantageous to do so and when 
ever they were not restrained by that mutual jealousies and fears 
American policy had served to retard these encroachments, it did not 
prevent them 

THE REASSERTION OF TRADITIONAL 

AMERICAN POLICY 

In the hghc of the foregoing histoncal background, the American 
delegation had iiide choice in the course it should pursue. The Con- 
ference Itself w as based on the idea of naval Unutation The Congress 
and public opinion were opposed to large naval appropriations There 
fore Hughes was hmued from the bc^nning to diplomatic and legal 
implemcnuuion of American prmapics respecting China. Here, as m 
the case of the open door notes of 1^, u was the Bnush who made the 
first posiuve overtures®' Balfour had come to Washington not only 
with the proposal of a three power agreement to take the place of the 
Anglo-Japancse Alliance, but also with a suggested five power agree 

** Another factor beyond the impt tl>« discus on is that ihe «tri League WashiUfi 
ton Arms Conference interrupted the dissmuineat plans of the League ind bad sorne* 
ihwB to do w tb thcit final lailuie, tbougli they fwobiUy would have fa led anyhow 
Cf the Hipp sley Rockhill conveisaltoos p 295 
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meat among i;he United States, Britain, France, Japan, and China. It 
was designed to insure four principles: 1) the peace of eastern Asia, 2) 
the independence and territorial integrity of China, 3) equality of com- 
mercial opportunity in China, and 4) international co-operation toward 
China.^® Using this British suggestion as a starting point, Hughes set 
about “to give new vigor and reality to the co-ordinated principles of 
territorial and administrative integrity of China and of the ‘open door’ 
or equality of opportunity for all nations in China.” He proposed 
to do this by writing these principles into a multilateral treaty, thus 
making them for the first time a part of the body of international law. 
Even here, the o^tacles in Hughesjjjath might well have seemed in- 
surmountable. First, there was Japan’s well publicized claim to a| 
“special position." Second, there^was the general confusion in China’s f 
domestic politics in which an “independent” government at Canton un- ‘ 
der Sun Yat-sen was contesting the claims of the recognized war-lord ‘ 
government m Peking. And thirdly, there was the general habit of ’ 
the powers to give lip service to such ideas as China’s integrity, while j 
they clung tenaciously to all those special privileges derogatory to Chi- , 
na’s integrity which they possessed under the so-called unequal treaties. ’ 
To put it another way, the revolutionary tendencies within China were , 
as unpopular with the Western powers as they were in official circles in . 
Japan.®® Adding to Hughes’ difficulties was the fact that a chaotic and j 
revolutionary China was represented at Washington by a delegation, 
which, as at Paris in 1919,'^vas demanding a “bill of rights" quashing', 
all the unequal treaties. This would have meant abolition not only of'/ 
Japan’s “special position,” but also of the conventional tariff, extra- 1 
territoriality, and so forth, enjoyed by all the treaty powers.®V 

THE 'NINE-POWER OPEN DOOR TREATY 
> 

When these obstacles are assessed in their full measure, the extent of ' 
America’s diplomatic triumph resulting in the Nine-Power Open Door , 
Treaty is more apparent. Here too is revealed the basis for Hughes’ | 
concessions on Pacific fortifications. / ' 

The Nine-Power Treaty was to be so vital to the future of Americanj 
policy 'in the Far East that some of its articles must be given in full.C 
’T'he signatory powers (the United States, Great Britain, France, Japan,| 


““United States, Foreign Relations, 1922, I, 1-2, 271-272. 

United States, Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., S20. 

““Owen Latutnore, Solution in Asia (Boston, 1945), 73. 

“ United States, Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., -Hd-ddS; United States, Foreign 
claiions, 1922, 1, 272-274. i 
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Itai), Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, and China) consented to the 

following articles: 

Article r 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree; 

U) To res[>ect the soietcsgniy, the uulependence, and the lerntorul and 
administrausc integrity of China, 

(2) To proMile the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to deielop and mainuin for herself an cfTccti'C and staWc goiernmeni, 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of elTcctually csublishmg and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and in- 
dustry of all nauons throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking adsaniage of condmons in China in order to 
seek special tights or prmleges which would abridge the rights of subjects 
or citiuns of friendly States, and from countenancing action mimical to tbe 
security of such States. 

Article 11 

Not to enter into any treaty, agtccincnt, arrangement, or understanding, 
etihcr With one another, or, mdisidually or coUcttively, with any Power or 
Powers, which would infringe or impair the pttneiples stated in rVrtiele I. 

Article 111 

With a Mew to appljing more effectually the pnnnplei of the Open Door 
or equality of opportunity m China for the trade utd industry of all nations, 
the Contracting Powers, other than China agree that they will not seek, not 
support their respcctisc nauonals in seeking 

(a) any arrangement whKh might purpori to establish m favour of their 
interests any general superiority of lights with rcipctt u> commcrciaf or 
economic development in any designated region of Chitia, 

(b) any such monopoly or piefciecKc as would deprive tbe nauotuU of 
any other Pow cr of the right of undertaking any Icgiiimaie trade or industry 
in China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, or w^lh any 
local authority, m any category of public enterprise, or which by reason of 
its scope, duration or geograpiucaf extent is calculated to frustrate the prac- 
tical application of the principle of equal t^portuniiy 

It IS underi ood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article arc not to 
be so construed as to prolubtc the acquisition of such properties or righu as 
may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, industrial, or 
fmanaal underuking or to the encouragement of invention and research 

Chuia undertakes to be guided hy the principles stated in the foregoing 
stjpuluions of this Atucle in dealing with applications for economic righis 
and privileges from Governments and nauonals of all foreign counines 
whcAcr parucs to the present Treaty or not. 
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Other articles bound the signatories: 1) to refrain from supporting 
their nationals in seeking spheres of influence or “mutually exclusive 
opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory"; 2) to respect^ 
China’s neutrality; 3) to consult fully in circumstances requiring the, 
application of tile Treaty. China agreed not to permit discrimination' 
in railroad rates. Powers not signatory to the Treaty were invited to 
adhere to it.^® 

The Nine-Power Treaty was, beyond any question, a tangible advance 
over any previous enunciation of American policy in the Fa^East. By 
it, historic American principles had been made a part of international 
law binding upon each of the signatories. However, the Treaty %vas| 
marked by st riki n g limitations. Far from being a renunciation ofj 
“rights” acquired in the past, it was merely a contract limiting future! 
action. Furthermore, the Treaty was wholly 'lacking in sanctions other | 
than the good faith of the signatory powers. Finally, it was a treaty 
concerned primarily with principles upon whose definition the powers' 
had more often than not been in disagreement. If, on the basis of these 
limitations', American policy in 1922 as represented by the Nine-Power 
Treaty is to stand condemned, the question must still be raised: Was 
there an alternative policy which the American people would have ac- 
cepted at that time? To this question, the answer supplied by available 
evidence is an emphatic. No. 


TARIFFS, EXTRATERRITORIALITY, SHANTUNG 
Several other major Chinese problems were tackled before the Fan 
Eastern Conference adjourned. The first of these was China’s demandj 
for tariff autonomy. To meet this the conference agreed to the Nine-| 
Power Treaty on the Chinese Tariff (February 6, 1922), which, while not ; 
granting:.ta^ autonomy, did permit subs tantial jnereases in the^rates- 
ancf thus in China’s mvenue. The basic, though unpublicize37reasdns' 
why tHe"confercnce was not prepared to concede more included a num- 
ber of considerations: 1) the opposition of foreign commercial interests 
to increased tariffs, and 2) the conviction that increased revenues would 
be squandered by numerous war-lord factions in fruitless civil wars. 
However, the Treaty, in setting up a commission for study and reform 
of the Chinese tariff administration, kept the door open for further con- 
cessions if and when China’s government showed itself capable of as- 
suming fuller responsibility.'*^ 


‘"Text o£ the N'me-Power Treaty is in: United States, Foreign Relations, 1922, I, 
376-282; Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., 893-897. Clause 4 of Article I amounted 
in substance to the secret protocol attached to the Lansing-Ishn notes of 1917. C£. p. -102. 
"Text of the Tariff Treaty, United States, Foreign Relations, 1922, 1, 948-937. 
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On the \exk quesuon o£ cxuaterntorjalityi^which the Chmw hoped 
'to abolish, the conference resoitcd to a resolution seuing up a .commi s- 
sjoa which was to study the entire complex problem and to prepare liw 
\vay for abobtion in the future.- Thu was far from bang what Chinese 
spokesmen wanted, bin u was all that any of the foreign powers at ifau 
time were willing to concede. Indeed, for many years after the Wash 
ington Conference even the United States remained unwilling to suhnait 
ns nationals to the meraes of China’s system of courts and police.^® 
Other resolutions adopted bv the conference abolished foragn post of 
ficcs m China, except those in the leased tciruones, with, howcscr, the 
proviso that China must set up a satisfactory postal service. The pow- 
ers also restricted by resolution forcign-dwned and operated radio sta- 
tions on Chinese soil ** 

Although the Washington Conference itself did not attempt to deal 
with the Shantung question, Hughes and Balfour were responsible for 
bringing the Chinese and Japanese together and for breaking the dead- 
lock which threatened to result At Washington the Chinese wcfe adl 
demanding as they had at Pam three years earlier, full and direct res- 
toration of the former Germart rights The Japanese were equally cm 
plutic They were prepared to reuore the leasehold, but only under the 
terms of the 1915 and 1913 treaues and through direct negouations with 
China'* The good ofHccs of Hughes and Balfour finally resulted lo 
Sino Japanese discussions extending through thirty six meetings with 
British and American ‘obserrm” Even then the negouations were 
|Oniy sustained tliiough persistent and powerful British and Amencan 
'pressure at Peking and Tokyo By the Sino-Japanesc treaty which 
resulted (February 4, 1922), Shantung was returned to China How 
ever, Japan would retain control of the TsmanTsmgtao Railway for 

**Paul it Cl)dc UntltJ Suui Polity tomirj Ciiiu (Durbina, 1940), itatcmcot by 
Seercuo oE Succ FrinX B Itcllogg 286 291 The United Sutci and Great Bnuui 
reliaquishcO their utralemtonal n^hu in Chitu m 1943 
** On these vanoia rc«4ution» see dir dibussnos m Yamatn Ichihashi, Tie 
Conference and {fur ehs. v s-»n and R. L. Buell Tir Wei/uegion Confereiice chs. 

**The principle was one on which the lapinese KiJ insisted ever since the^himonoseki 
fiegOQaaons o( 1895 

President Harding told the Chinese Mimsicr that “it would be a colossal blunder in 
statecraft if China were not to take advantage td the opportunity now afforded her for the 
jrttlefueat of the Shantung quesBoa as die alKtnaDve rn pht involve a rwh of losing the 
Province United Sutes, Foraga K^attoiu 2922 I 345 

Balfour had meanwhile attempted to draw concessions from the Japanese by agreeing 
to teturti Wet hai wei to China a gesture wfucli appeared more generous than U was in 
reali^ since this leasehold had ^readf lost iDueii ^ ks strategic value. 
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fifteen years during the life of a loan through which China purchased ^ 
the road. The settlement was obviously a compromise. Japan retained 
temporarily a considerable measure of economic and political control 
while China had won something more than the mere principle of her 
claim. CJ' 

China rnade less headway in her efforts to abrogate theJVIanchurian 
clauses j^f die treaties and notes of_^Jay ,,1915. None of the great pow-; 
ers at' Washington was prepared to concede officially the Chinese claimf 
that these treaties were invalid because they had been forced uponj 
China. Such a concession might well have opened the way for attack|, 
on many other treaties. Moreover, invalidation of the Japanese sphere* 
in South Manchuria would have undermined the foundations of the', 
British and French spheres, to say nothing of the Russians in North! 
Manchuria who were not represented at Washington. -^Th^ jChjpa’s J 
case against Japan in Manchuria was doomed from the start. ly^Japan, itj, 
is true, made a gest'ure'of 'concessions wlrich-was- largely meaningless 
since she had already conceded two of die points mentioned. She 
opened- her railway options to the joint activities of the consortium 
(this she had already done in 1920 under careful limitations) ; she with- 
drew Group V of die Twenty-One Demands which she had previously 
“postponed” because of the unanimous opposition of the powers; and 
she denied any intenuon to impose political, military, or financial ad- 
visers upon the Chinese government in South Manchuria, 

The posidon of the United States relative to this diplomadc battle 
between China and the sphere-holding powers was, however, given ex- 
plicit statement by Secretary Hughes. He stated : first, that under most- 
favored-nadon treatment, the United States would claim from China all 
benefits enjoyed by Japan under the 1915 treaties; and second, he care- 
fully reserved any, American expression as to the validity of those 
treaties.'*” 

Before the conference adjourned, the United States also appeared in' 
what may seem as the curious role of defender of Russia’s territorial 
integrity in eastern Siberia. At this time, it will be recalled, Russia was- 
not recognized by the United States, nor had she been invited to the 
conference. Nevertheless, repercussions of the Siberian Intervention 
of 1918 sdll possessed weight as Hughes won from the Japanese (Janu- 
ary 23, 1922) another assurance that their military forces would soon/' 
be withdrawn frortr Siberia and North Sakhalin, It appears, however,' 
that pressure from within Japan rather than the diplomacy of Hughes 

*“ United States, Sen. doc. 126, 67th Cong., 2nd scss., 779-780. 
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{ was responsible for Japan’s subsequcni withdrawal from Soviet tern 
tory^' 

YAP AGAIN I 

During but not as a part of the conference, the United States raised 
again with Japan ns claims concerning the island of Yap These nego- 
luiions brought forth an American Japanese treaty, February II, 1922, 
whereby the United States recognized the Japanese mandate over the 
former German islands m the North Paafic, while Japan in return 
granted to American citizens residential, cable, and radio rights on 
Yap^" 

IN CONCLUSION 

When Harding convoked the Washington Conference, much was ex- 
pected of us labors When the conference ad)omncd, much had been 
acuimphshcd Outstanding were ma|or steps in the limitation of naval 
armamerU and in writing American principles v$s-i vis China into the 
treaty structure of international law c These were positive contnbutions, 
but they should be assessed m the light of conditions as they-cxisted at 
the ti^me of the conference Jhese conditions political, economic^ and 
diplomatic did not suggest that the conference possessed a clear wan 
date either for disarmament or for the scrapping of historic policies of 
nationalism and imperialism m Asia or elsewhere. It is true that the 
conUreace met at a time Mben a war weary world, disdlusioftcd by 
Versailles was demanding some tangible evnlence that the war had not 
been fought m vain On the other hand there was ill-disguiscd and 
world wide skepticism of the League of Nations as an instrument for 
peace, particularly after its repudiation by ihc United States Senate. 
Harding was not wide of the nurk when m 1920 he esumaicd American 
opinion by saying 

America $ present need is not for heroics but healing not nostrums but 
^ normalcy not levoluuon but restoration not suipcry but serenity ** 

There was an irresistible, if unseen, pressure to return to ways which 
men thought of as tried and tested Men wanted a better world but 
also illogtcally a world that had returiKd to normalcy " Naturally t his 

Tauu I Takeuchi. U ar and Difiomacy m the Jafmnese Empire eh. xvm, in pamculir 

“TmolileYapuesty Un CeJ Sutes Fore gn Rtlstiom 1922 I 599-«04 

•F L. Mica OnlytraerJay (New York. 1911) 11 42 
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jumbled post-war philosophy was reflected in the Washington Confer- 
ence. While the powers were prepared to make limited concessions 
toward a naval holiday in capital ships, and toward the principle of 
consultation in future disputes arising in the Pacific and the Far East, 
they were not prepared to extend naval limitation to other categories o^ 
ships or to land armies, nor weie they prepared to surrender in China 
their special lights resting on nearly a century of unequal treaties. A. 
world which wanted peace still placed its trust in nationalism and spe- 
cial alliances rather than in disarmament and collective securi,ty. In 
China,' t he co nference did little more than freeze the status qup.[ 

Finally, it must be concluded that America’s policy from Versailles 
to Washington is a curious commentary on the logic of facts. In 1919- 
1920 the United States had turned its back on the League of Nations 
and the principle of collective security.'^ It was thereupon thrown back 
on its own national military and naval power for the implementation 
of its policies whether in Europe or in Asia. Then at Washington in 
1922, the United States effectively curbed the offensive arm of its navy 
by capital ship limitation. By making Japan supreme in the western 
Pacific, the fate of American policy in China was placed in Japanese 
hands. -iTrue, there was the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty, but this 
was a sjd substitute, completely lacking in sanctions, for the system of 
collective security which might well* have emerged had the United 
States assumed leadership in the League of Nations. The fact that 
America had not assumed this leadership cannot be attributed solely^to 
Lodge and the “irreconciiables.” Rather it must be explained by the 
wcjght of historic traditions. It was natural that policies which in the 
nineteentlt cehfufyTiad served this country well, should be surrendered 
reluctantly as a new world called for new policies.®*^ 

“ As an aftermath to the conference, the Lansing-Ishu Agreement tvas cancelled on 
December 27, 1922, 



Chapter 26 


FROM FREE IMMIGR/VTION TO 
, DISCRIMINATION AND EXCLUSION 

J UST as World War I bcqucatlied a legacy o{ international rivalry 
and suspicion touching every major area of tiie globe, so also it 
bequeathed national domestic problems of the most seiioiu import. As 
will be seen, these domestic questions, by ihcir very nature, did not 
recognize national boundaries Though domestic jn thei r onginSi the y 
were international m their immediate and uluoute conse quences. 

THE REVIVAL OF NATIONALISM 
The war, which was to ha%e made the world "safe for democracy,” 

I and was to have crcited an mtemauonal philosophy suggested by the 
League of Nauons, had created instead an imense, and often unreason' 
ing, nationalism ^ Tins new nationalism became a sort of popular 
hysteria Responsible American officials warned the public that ‘ ten 
million people were ready to leave Europe ’ for America Bills were 
proposed to stop immigration entucly since the influx would lower 
American standards of living and demoralize Amcncan character.* 
Moreover, the impression grew that the new immigrant tide would bring 
to America the contagion of European revolution, in particular the 
radicalism of the Bolshevist Russian revolutions* 

Indeed, the immigrant scare assumed a vast variety of forms. Sec- 
tarian groups saw in immigration a possible "menace to prohibition and 
even Protestantism ”* 

In reality these flamboyant mamfcsutions were more than the ex- 
treme symptoms of racial, religious, economic, or poliucal prejudice. 

' Arthur M Schlesinger foi lieal end SoaJ Croivtkoj tkt Anttnetia Tteplt 186S WO 
(New York. 1941), 194 

’O Fnuof AnJer The EfietU ol tbe.In>mi£ntum Law of 1924 upon a VCnonty 
ImmiRrant Group” Annual Report of the Anemaa Hutoncal Assvciasion 111 (1942), 
343 352 H B Parker Rerenr Amenta (Nov Yocfc, 1941), 440. John D Hicks, 
Amencan Nauon (Cambridge, 1941), 561 
• Andet, The Effecu of the Imtvugrstioii Law of 1924, 545 
‘ Congtetiional Record 68lh Cong., 1st sess , 6271 

■4Q 
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They were signs of America’s post-war and ’’post-frontier search for a 
^ stable and an indigenous civilization.” The war had served to em- 
phasize that the era of free land was now past and that the nation’s new 
task was to produce “a civilization peculiar to the American race and 
suited to a static society.” ^ This, of course, would involve modification, 
if not repudiation, of official American attitudes toward foreign peoples. 
It would challenge the historic concept that America was the “asylum 
for the oppressed.” ® The high peak of the earlier philosophy of free 
immigradon had been reached in the Seward-Burlingame negodations 
of 1868. These had imbedded in the solemn words of a treaty the dic- 
tum that “man has an inalienable right to change his home and his 
allegiance.” But the “march of events" had overtaken and passed Sew- 
ard and Burlingame and their treaty. A nineteenth-century shibboleth 
had lost its appeal to the generation of post-war Americans. 

BEGINNINGS OF EXCLUSION 

The story of the exclusion of Chinese laborers from the United States 
and its possessions and of the barring of Chinese nationals from Amer- 
ican citizenship has already been told.'^ This principle of Chinese ex- 
clusion had seemingly been made final by 1904 when Congress re-\ 
enacted the statutes covering Chinese immigration. The occasion was j 
the expiration of the Sino-American treaty of 1894. The result was 
an outraged Chinese opinion which expressed itself in 1905 in a sys- 
tematic boycott of American business in China.® While the Chinese ^ 
\ phase was thus disposed of, the specter of Oriental immigration had ’ 
raised its head in another quarter. 

THE JAPANESE IN HAWAII 

By 1900 there were 61,111 resident Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, | 
or about 40 percent of the total population. Most of these had come j 
under the terras of a Hawaiian-Japanese cheap labor convention signed ; 
in 1896 at the instigation of Hawaiian sugar growers. The political 
implications of this fast-growing Japanese population were not lost on 

“Rodman W. Paul, The Abiogaiion of the Gentlemen’s Agreement (Cambridge, 1936), 

3; sec also Andcr, “The Effects of the Immigration Law of 1924,“ 345; H. P. Fairchild, 
Immigration (New York, 1925), 460. 

“ Evidences of intolerance — ^racial, rdigious, and political — in the post-war years pointed 
not only to the foreign immigrant but also toward demesne groups in the United States 
that were considered radical. The period was personified by the" work of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney-General of the United States. F. L. Alien, Only Vesterday (New York, 
1931), 46. 

’See Chapter 12. 

® C. F. Remcr, vi Sittdy'of Chinese Boycotts (Baltimore, 1933), 29-39. 
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innocaiion o! the 
1897, the rcvolu 
ns, created some- 
thing oi a crisis when « icSvocd taXTf to 1,174 Japanese immigrants. 
Japan protested and sent a warship to Honolulu where its actions were 
Watched by three American warships Under American mediation, 
Japan’s claims against the Hawaiian government were soon setded, but 
the importance of the incident was its eflect m hastening American an 
nexation of the islands, August 12, 1898 “ 

THE JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The disposal of Chinese tmmigrauoa by the Congressional enact- 
ments of 19(M, and the crisis in Japanese Hawaiian relauons m 1897 98, 
coincided with the rise of a new problem — the Japanese immigrant m 
the United States. Until 1900 there were virtujly no Japanese in the 
United States The census reporu for 1870 listed 55 Japanese, for 1880, 
148, for 1890, 2,039, but for 1900, 24326“ The tendency of Japanese 
immigration to the United Stales to show marked increases had been 
noted as early as 1892 when United States immigration ofHcers protested 
the wholesale importation of Japanese laborers to the Pacific Coast. As 
a result of this protest the Japanese government took steps to discourage 
the movement** Then, m the American Japanese commercial treaty 
of 1894, the United States was careful to supujate that while in matters 
‘ of residence and travel Japanese were to enjoy all the pnvileges of the 
most favored nation nevertheless, such rights were in no way to 

aficct the laws ordinances and regulauoiu with regard to trade, the im 
migrauon of laborers, police and pubiK security which are in force or which 
may hereafter be enacted in cither of ihc two countries.** 

Anil Japanese agitation first took shape m San Franasco in'^1900 when 
public meetings demanded application to the Japanese orthc'CKncsc 

The firs! abaiave Ameiicao atinnpt at anneuQon wu the )-larcy Yreacy of 1834 
la 1873 the United Stales secured from ihe Hawuua fiosernment a favared commeraal 
status and a pledse that no llawauan temlory would be aliciutcd to iay otiier power 
In 1884 the Uii ted States secured ibe right lo use Pear) Harbor as a nava) base In 1693 
3 revolution against the Havrauan govanmeot resulted m a second attempt at annexation. 

“R.L Buell laraneie Imm grttioo {Bosloa 1924), 2S& A W CtuVioM, Far Bulfm 
Po/ ry o/ rAe Un, red SM/er (New York 1938), 339 344 T A. Bailey, “Japans Protest 
Agamsl the Acinexatvsn at Hawau Josinul of Modem Hiilory UI fVSit), 

“Buell, Japanrir jBiBirjra/ion 284 

“P ) Treat, DtrloTBoiie Rrlauont Belweea tie Vniled State! and Japan, 1353 IS95 
(2 volt. Stanford Umversity t932),U 383 385 

“W M Malloy Tr«u«/ (2 volt, Washington 1910) I, 1030 


those Americans who had now boomc interested in : 
] islands* It was not surprising, then, that in Mi^rch, 
' nonary Hawaiian covernmeni, dominated by America 
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cjfiicr had been hcaivd upon the Chincic inimigrant. The /apanwc 
ne/e mjc) io be jmnioral and \jcious» and as children in the schools they 
Here too old to asioctaic «j»h American youth- The charges wac 
Cither unfounded or dchlicraidy exaggerated ** 

JAPAN PROTESTS 

On October 25, 1006, basing her action on the treaty of 1S94, Japan 
fonnally protested * the condition of affairs m San Francisco,” pointing 
out that die segregation of Japanese children because of tuiionality svas 
‘ an act of discrimination carrying with it a stigma and odium svhich it 
is impossible to oscflooL" ” The President, recognizing the serious- 
ness of tie crisis, took prompc action Victor H- Afetcalf, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, was scni to die Pacific Coast to mvcstigaie. The 
Secretary of the Navy was instructed to submtt comparauve data on 
American and Japanese na\ al strength The President assured the Jap- 
anese Ambassador pnvately that the question would be placed before 
Congftss, this \vis done m the message of Dcccmlwr 4, 1906. The me*' 
sage bristled with flooscseltian Mgor It touched upon the progress 
and growing (sower of {a(ian, upon the histone friendship between the 
two nations, and upon the School Board rcsolution^as a "wicked absurd> 
ity ’* It ended w ith a plea that Japaricsc be admitted to ciuzcmhip by 
naturaUuuon, and threatened use of the army to protect Japanese in 
tier treaty rights '* While the message was receded wuh enthusiasm 
m Japan, and with favor tn eastern United States, it broug ht forth f resh 
bursts of wrath from Cahfoenu, where, after all, a settlement would 
esentualiv base to be reached Accordingly, the President turned to the 
softer methods of compromise. He uicd but failed m seeunnq Japan's 
assent to a treaty mutually excluding the laborers of both countries. 
With the San Francisco Board cJ Educauon, which he had invited to 
Washington, he was more successful In return for Roosocli's promise 
^ to end the immigration of Japanese laborers, the Board agreed to rescind 
the obnoxious resolution 

The problem before the President was now two-fold The first was 
to stop the rnigrationof Japanese bhurers from Hawaii to ihertiainbnd 
of the United States. This was accomplished by amendment to the 

“BaJei, Rooffpflj rb i> UiuuO Sum Seiv dot. H7, 55ih Cong, 2nJ tea. At 
ihe Wiie ihj School IWujd rculutiun itme wete 9} JapzncK pupili >a SiO 

rrana%coj.riuyB ^hooU Ql xhoc-ZS MCv.Aawwwr.'-.iu.va!.', .T? w.-.v-gniV, JJ «■» 
becwwn 15 »dJ 20 >ca/s of age TJ>r durco nf were never jubstaoiuteif 

There were some iruUwei of twcnij-oiic year-ol4 jafunoe setVina to enter ifac first 
wiih SIX year olds 

"Bailey, gooreif// 64 

‘•Uiutfj Slates, roreigo /vrlenonr lS06 *u If 
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immigration law oC 1907 providing at the President’s discretion for ex- 
clusion of immigrants carrying passports “to any country other than the 
United Stales or to any insular possession of die United States or to the 
Cinal 2one.’’ The more diflicuk problem remained — the stoppage 
of direct labor migration from Japan to continental United States. 

THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT, 1907-1908 

The first proposal made by President Roosevelt and Secretary Root 
was for a treaty prohibiting immigration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States and American laborers to Japan. Japan was agreeable if 
the United States-^voukl recognize the nacuralizalton of Japanese im- 
migrants other than laborers. This was unacceptable to Root, who in 
turn proposed that Japan herself impose the restrictions desired by the 
United States.'*^ Accordingly, on February 24, 1907, the Japanese gov- 
ernment indicaited its intention to continue the policy then in force of j 
not issuing passports for continental United States for laborers e.\'ccpt to ' 
diose 

who, in coming to the Continent, seek to resume a formerly acquired domi- 
cile, to join a parent, -wife, or children residing there, or to assume aedve 
control of an already possessed interest in a farming enterprise in this 
country.”^ 

Details of this Gentlemen’s Agreement were not complete until Febru- 
ary, 1908, and it was not until the following October that departures of 
Japanese immigrants exceeded arrivals. Meanwhile, anti-Japanese agi- 
t.alion in California had continued. All in all, it was patent that no 
matter how successful the Gentlemen’s Agreement might be in curbing 
the inilu.x of Japanese, it was not regarded as a wholly acceptable answer 
to the problem. Writing in 1908, Professor A. C. Coolidge said “it 
would be idle to pretend chat the outcome is wholly satisfactory.” 
While the Gentlemen’s Agreement would give the United States the 
protection demanded, it rested “not on the efiiciency of its own [Amer- 
ican] laws, but on the fulfilment of obligations voluntarily assumed by 
a foreign state,” "" 

Consressioni}! Record, 59tK Cong., 2nd scss., 2S09. 

®'Gns\vo!d, Far lutslcrn Policy of the United States, 35^. 

"'^Annual Report of the Conimijsioner-Ceneral of Immigration, 1903 (Washington, 
190h), 125-126. The Centlcmen’s Agreement is not contained in a single document. 
Its tesr, on the contrary, consists of correspondence e.\changed between the United St.itcs 
.and Japan during 1907 and 1908, A resume is printed in United States, foreign Reta- 
lions, 1924, 11, 339-369. It w.as published in 1939. , t 

•“A. C. Coolidge, The United States as a World Power (New York, 1917; first puL 
hshed in ISOS), 355-356. 
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The Gentlemen’s Agreement, howc%er, was far more than an impor- 
tant cxccuuvc agreement whereby Japanese immigration was to be con- 
trolled In the mmtl of the President it was a necessary part of the ^ 
complex of delicate forces supporting American far eastern policy. If 
there were to be renewed oulbursu of anti Japanese violence on the Pa- 
cific Coast, new campaigns for discnminaiory Icgislauon and eventual 
abrogation of the Agreement, then the whole framework of American 
far eastern policy would again be m jeopardy There would be no se- 
curity for ilie American flag m die Philippines or for the open door in 
China 

THE PACIFIC COAST WANTS SECURITY TOO ' 

As events were soon to proses the \ocal elements in Pacific Coast pol- 
itics did not find the Gentlemen’s Agreement to their liking. They 
continued to find in the presence of Japanese commumues a threat to 
American institutions and ways of life Although the Agreement did 
provide effcctise control ol the flow of Japanese immigrants, it was 
found wantingAin other respects. From the inception of the Agreement 
I until 1924, total entries of Japanese into die Untied States were 120,317; 

I departures, 111,636 For the United States and Hawaii the figures 
were anivals, 171,534, departures, 155,438 This was a neCmcrease 
of only 16,096, or 7,415 for Hawaii and 8,681 for continental United 
Siaics*\ Nescrthelcss, although immigration was controlled, the Jap- 
I anese populauon in the United States multiplied with what was con- 
'sidcrcd alarming rapidity From 24326 m 1900, it rose to 72,157 in 
1910, and to 111,010 m 1920 Those who viewed with alarm coUld assert 
that whereas between 1910 and 1920 the total population of the United 
States increased 49 percent, that of the Japanese had increased 533 per 
cent Related figures appeared ccjually arresting The excess of Japa- 
nese births over deaths in California m 1911 was 523, in 1921 it was 4379, 
Actually, these figures taken by themselves were misleading They rep- 
resented temporary trends due in part to the fact that virtually all Japa- 
nese women in the United Sutes were of child bearing age.** 

Renewed uoublcs w ere not long in aj^iearing Wlicn the California 
Commissioner of Labor issued in 1910 a favorable report on the con- 
tribuuon of the Japanese to Cahforiua agriculture, the document was 
suppres^ as not representing “ibc wishes of the people of this common- 

’*i.aA\,lapaviit Immigraiiaa 29| 

^I4ik Ansud Cerntu ot the Vnited Sttu! \\,m Japanese 1mm, gralton 285 " 

“TEe Fttund.ty of Immigrant Women. Inmigro/iofl Feports . XX\'Ul 

(1910 11), 116. 805 
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lion In return for ibis efiectivc cittlusion the United States iws to 
„iiaranccc resident Japanese from discnmmaiory treatment. They 
would enjoy all rii,hts possessed by other foreij^ncrs save naturaliraiion. 
These proposals howescr, were swamped by the rising tide of mtt im 
inigrauon sentiment which followed ilw World War The crusade for 
alien land Ian s was no loiij^tr confined lo ilic Pacific Coast- Fourieeai 
srates reaching from Montana to Delaware to Louisiana and Washing 
ton enacted legisbuon on the California model between 1921 and 1925 
If there still remained any doubts as to the legality, the consutuuonality, 
of Uiesc proceedings that doubt was remosed in 1922 when the Uruted 
hntes Supreme Couit ruled m the famous Ouwa Case that Japanese 
were ineligible to cuizenthip by naturalization In 1923 the prinaplcs 
of this case w ere held to apply to all OnentaU Lastly, the consutution 
ably of the California alien land laws was upheld^ 

Another factor in crcauoj, sentimcm against the Japanese was the in 
siituuon known as the picture brides The great bulk of Japanese 
immigrants who entered the United Staus before 1907 were men 
After 1907 however passports were issued to Japanese women married 
lu Japan by proxy through an exchange of photographs to Japanese 
men who were already m the United hiates The msiiiution was per 
fecUy proper accorduig to Japanese custom and if the Japanese mole 
population was to rcnnio iii tlie United States, it was desirable that ihii 
popuhtion should acc^uite wives. The fact that the Chinese in the 
mneteenth century had not been accompanied by their women had 
opened the way for charges of immorality against the Chinese. But 
whatever the roerus of the “piciuic btufcs as a social institution may 
have been the arrival of these women on the Pacific Coast (legally un 
der the Gentlemen s Agreement) was duecily responsible for the rapid 
increase in the Japanese populauon between 1900 and 1921 * ** 

THE EhiERGENCE OF A NATIONAL POLICY 

It will be recalled ihen that by 1904 the pnnciplc of Chinese exclusion 
had become an established fact of Amcricin pohey To this by 1937 
had been added the diluted principle of Japanese exclusion — diluted; be- 
cause u was disguised in the form of an executive agreement enforceable 
not by the Umted States but by- Japan This arrangement, regardless of 
its merits in terms of high policy had not been acceptable to public opin 
ion on the Pacific Coast, and as World Wat I came lo an end, discrum 

*260 u S. 1 » 261 U S 20« 263 U S »7 2&3 U S 225 

/Fof a diicuis on o( the “jncMite tu des," ice Yacia o Iduhaihi Japaatie i« Vaitcd 
Sues (Sunfoed Utuvctati 1932) 291 296. 
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nation against Orientals was fused with the general demand for more 
rigid controls on all immigration on a basis of discriminatory selection. 
The first step in this direction was the law of 1921, by which Congress^ 
limited the admission of aliens of each nationality to 3 percent "of the I 
number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in the 4 
United States” in 1910. This was the Emergency Quota Act of May ! 
19, 1921, renewed in 1922 for two years. In its yevised form the Act re- J 
duced admissions to 2 percent based on the foreign-bom resident popula- 
don of each nadonality in 1890.^^ The pardcular years selected for de- 
termining the percentage of admissions favored the immigrant quotas < 
from northern and western Europe as against southern and eastern' 
Europe. 

In other words, by 1921 the principle of disaiminating against immigrants 
of certain nationalities on the presumption of their inferiority to others — die ^ 
very principle to which Japan had so consistendy and so strenuously objected ’ 
— ^was being applied by Congress to Europeans as well as to Asiatics, and ‘ 
written into the national immigration laws of the United States.^" . 

By December, 1923, die Congress undertook the business of drafdng 
a permanent immigration law to replace these hurried statutes which , 
had been rushed through to stem the immigrant tide from war-torn; 
Europe. It was proposed that the new law be based on the quota sys- ' 
tern of the recent legisladon, but in addition, the new bills in boiii House* 
and Senate denied entry to aliens ineligible to cidzenship. The Japa- 
nese, although not named, were the obvious target. Secretary Hughes, 
now thoroughly alarmed, argued with the House Committee on Im- 
migration that while Japanese immigration should be effeedvely con- 
trolled, the method proposed tvas inadvirable. In his opinion, it was. 
bad policy to offend Japan unnecessarily when, by assigning Japan a 
quota, not more than 250 would be admitted annually. Furthermore, 
the proposed legislation would, the Secretary felt, "largely undo the 
work of die Washington Conference.” Nevertheless, in March, 1924,’ 
the House Committee recommended legislation excluding all aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship. The bill passed the Flouse on April 12, by the 
overwhelming majority of 326 to 71.^^ 

“ Umtctl States, Department of Labor, Jmnsisr^uiin Kitles sr-d RtsuLtiaiis (Woibing- 
ton, 1937), 37 IT. 

“ GriswoU, Krr Kaacrn Policy of the United 370. 

“Bu.-il, ljf.inese Inimii’rutioit, 353-356; also House or Representatives, Oith Cons- 
ist se>s., Report No. 3S0. 

For full liiscussion of the House debate see Paul, The Aorosciio.t of the CentleTuen’t 
elgreetiiexi, ch. ii, 13-33. 
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Meanwhile, apprehension was nu>unting both at the State Depart- 
ment and at the Japanese Embassy. To straighten the case which he 
proposed to present to the Congress Hughes had prevailed on Japanese 
y^mbassadof Hanihara to gise die Secretary a memorandum clarifying 
Japan’s understanding of the Gcntlcmco’s Agreement. This was done 
in a Japanese note, prepared with the collaboration of the State Depart- 
ment, and given to Hughes on April 10. The note reviewed the history 
of the Agreement, defined Japan's objections to legislauon embodying 
exclusion, and in conclusion “tniibfuHy but most ili-adviseci(y" referred 
to “the grave consequences which the enactment of the measure [ex- 
clusion clause] retaining that particular provision would inevitably 
bring upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous relauons 
between our two counincs” Hughes disljhcd the phrase “grave con- 
sequences" for there were few stronger phrases in diplomatic language, 
but he regarded the Japanese analysis of the Gentlemen's Agreement as 
excellent, and so sent the note to Congress “ 

It was several days after the Hughes letter accompanied by the Ham- 
hara note had reached Congress before the phrase "grave consequencei" 
appears to have been noted Indeed, the Senate was considering rather 
favorably Hughes' suggestion that the Gentlemen’s Agreement be rec- 
ognized and thus that Japan be omitted from any exclusion clause. Then 
on April 14, behind locked doors, the Senate turned its attack cm the 
Hanihara letter It was described as “impcnment," as not to be “toler- 
ated ’by even a fourth-class power, and as a*‘\eiled threat.” The Hughes 
compromise was voted down, and on April 16 the Senate followed the 
House by voting 7l to 4 to exclude aliens ineligible to citizenships® 
Last minute efforts of President Coolidgc to delay application to Japn 
of the exclusion clause in the hope that a new treaty might be negoualed 
also failed, and on May 15, the inunigration bill emerging from con 
ference was passed by House and Senate, the votes being 303 to 62 and 
69 to 9 It was to become cflccuvc July 1, 1924 The President m sign- 
ing the bill on May 26 announced that had the exclusion clause not been 
an integral part of the larger bill, he would have vetoed it oitihe ground 
that the method adopted by Congress m securing Japanese exclusion was 
“unnecessary and deplorable at this time ” 

With passage of the new immigration bill into lavv, including the ex- 

“For sources on some of these paiticuUn see T A EajJey, ^ Thplomnue 
thtjimeruta People {2nd ed . New York. IM2), 705 and now 
“Faul, TAe Abrogiuioit of the G^dentettt Agretmem chs m t 
*" Iluell, Japaneie tmmigralion, 371 
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elusion clause, tlie United States had entered upon a new phase in its' 
far eastern policy. The principle of exclusion, first applied to the Chi-' 
nese, a weak power, had now been extended to Japan, a proud, sensitive, j 
and powerful state. Only two years previously at the Washington Con- 
ference, American policy had been based on the assumption that this 
country’s interests in the Far East could best be’preserved by the limita- 
tion of naval armaments and by multilateral treaty commitments (widi- 
out armed sanctions) to preserve the American open door in China and 
American sovereignty in the Philippines. It would now remain for the 
“march of events” to determine whether the new immigration policy 
adopted by Congress would serve to strengthen or to weaken the founda-' 
tions of that larger policy. 

Immediate reactions to the abrogation of the Gentlemen's Agreement 
were more pronounced in Japan than in the United States. Japan’s- 
official protest was a mild reflection of bitter outbursts in the Japaneses' 
press and of deep resentment in the Japanese popular mind. In the 
United States, reactions were varied because the issues involved were 
more complex. Public opinion throughout the country, though favor- 
ing rigid control of Japanese immigration, does not appear to have fa- 
vored the method used by Congress. Naturally this view was more pro- 
nounced in the East than on the Pacific Coast.^* The Senate, hoivcvcr, 
was not guided by the general flavor of public opinion, but rather by 
known public reactions to specific domestic issues. The immigration 
debate was largely controlled by concurrent domestic reactions that 
might be expected from “the Southern vote in its relation to the Dyer 
anti-lynching bill, the issue of Congressional prerogative, the questions 
of the senatorial investigations and of party loyalty, the need of thinking 
of the Pacific Coast’s 'presidential vote, to say nothing of the Pacific 
Coast's racial future.” It was hardly surprising that in a post-war 
period, in which the United States was shunning the idea of collective 
security, local group pressures in domestic politics should outwcigli the 
broader considerations of foreign policy. Undoubtedly many Amer- 
icans believed, as did The Cincinnati Enquirer, that “the crux of this 
. matter is that the United States, like Canada and Australia, must be kept ' • 
a white man’s country.” An heroic step, so it was thought, had been 


“ lUiky,, A Diplomatic History, 706, note 12. IVilIi Uuuiii.ini.i ami Italy prototctl tiic 
act of 1924 ac tliccrimin.itory agam^t their natiotuU, 

^ Raul, Abrosation oj the Gentlemen's Agreement. 99. 

“In this opinion, The Los Anpeles Times, The Kansas City Star, ami The Chieapo 
Tribune concurred. Literary Digest, April 26. 192-1, li-H. 
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taken not in the implementation of race prqudicc hut jn procfucing a 
{Civilization peculiar to the American race and suited to a static so- 
Iciery 

POLICIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
The United States was by no means alone in excluding Asiatics from 
Its shores By 1924 many though by no means all, of the countries of 
Latin America had erected barncts against the Oriental immigrant ** 
Prior to 1900 the Austrahrm colon cs had enacted various anU^I^hincsc 
laws The following year die Commonwealth government passed the 
Immigration Restnaion Act prohibiung the entrance of any person un- 
able to pass a dictation test in a European language prescribed by the 
cxamimng officer The law was administered to exclude Asiatics but 
not Europeans After 190a Japanese tourists merchants, and students 
cniermg for temporary visits were cxempicd from the test At the same 
lime the phraseology of the law was amended to read “any prescribed 
language” instead of any European language ** The law and the 
admmisuation oi it were dctigt^d to implement the wxalled "White 
Australia Policy without what might be ulled legal di$cnmi{iatioi\ ui 
the letter of the sucutc. That the policy itself was disctinuiutory hu 
never been open to quesnon 

From 1903 to 1920 New Zealand applied a similar dictation test, but 
in the latter year the admission or exdusion of immigranu was made a 
matter of executive discreuoa adnuoistcred by the governor general 
The dictation test which was apparently acceptable to the Japanese 
government, was also welcomed by the British government, which fre- 
quently reminded the Dominions of its policy of avoiding discrimina 
tory legislauon on a basis of race or color At the turn of the century 
u recommended the adoption o£ the dictation test by Canada where, vn 
1897, anu Japanese demonstratjons m Bnush Columbia had resulted in 
a flood of ana Japanese legislauon all of which was disallowed By 
1921, when the control of the Dominions over immigranon had been 
recognized, there was a wide gulf on the one hand between Bnush uu 
migrauon policy in piinaple and, on die other public senument in 
Canada toward Chinese and Japanese uaimgration or, njord embarrass- 

** After 1924 ttflucntul AmerKan gn»ip5,.bu» oesi >nd profesaonU, advocated revision 
which would give Japan and Chuu a qUoti Tl e move was hailed by the Manchunan 
tnsis 1931 Chinese evcluswn was ended a 1943 

icn doe 61 61st Cong, 3rd so» Report ol ihe Imm gratmn Commission Im 
tn granon Satwlon n OlArr Co a rwt (1910) League of Nations International Labour 
Office hn fr«/ on an4 Imm grot on Vegt laltoa and TreuUft (Geneva, 1922) 177 18S 
“Buell lapaneft Imm g a on 339 340 
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ingly, toward British Indians. The year 1907 brought a marked increase 
in the number o£ Japanese immigrants, the major portion coming from 
Hawaii. As a result Canada and Japan entered into a Gendemen’s 
Agreement whereby Japan agreed to issue passports only to 1) previous 
‘residents, their wives and children, 2) not more dian 400 domestic and ’ 
agricultural laborers annually, and 3) contract emigrants.'*'* In 1910i 
Canada passed an immigration act giving dre governor-general discre-i 
tionary power to exclude immigrants, and in 1913 adhered to the Anglo-' 
Japanese treaty of 1911 on the understanding diat this act was not to' 
rescind Canada’s rights under the immigration act. While the Canadian 
Gentlemen’s Agreement was defended vigorously by the Dominion 
government, it was attacked m the press and particularly in the provincial 
legislature of British Columbia. In the spring of 1924 it was amended, 
reducing from 400 to 130 the number of agricultural laborers and domes- 
tic servants to be admitted annually. At the timo.of these developments, 
there was no racial bar to naturalization in Canada or New Zealand. 


Bud!, Japanese Imnus ^ ation , 33^-336. 



Chapter 27 


THE NEW JAPAN TO 1918» ECONOMIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

J APAN, It will be remembered, had not pla>cd a major role as a bcl 
ligercnt in World War 1, >ct no nation was more profoundly af- 
fected bv the war than was Japan It. was the war which made J^an 
an indusinal state, which placed her among the world's three greatest 
naval powers; which prompted her greatest strides toward economic 
and political liberalism, but which hkewise created unprecedented soaaf 
problems and eventually opened the way for the suppression of liberal 
thought and the resurgence of reacuon and fascism In a word, the 
decade which followed World War I was a period of deep significance 
in Japan s modern history In the historical background of these years 
may be seen both the lights and shades which will undoubtedly aSect 
Japan’s future- Howeser, the soaal and economic road which Japan 
followed after 1918, though determined m pan by the war, was also a 
result of policies adopted and followed during the hfeiji era from 1867 
to 1912 'The pohucal philosophy and constitutional machmery of Ja- 
pan’s government have been discussed m Chapters 10 and 24 Here it 
w ill be helpful, before entering on Japan's post war industrial and soaaf 
development, to explore the Mciji social and economic foundations of 
which this development was a natural outgrowth ’This is simply to 
say that the Japan which at Washington m 1922 could demand recog- 
nition as one of the Big Three owed her position a^a great poyver not 
only to the opportunities of World War 1 but also to the economic and 
social pohacs bequeathed by Mciji statesmen ’ 

THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION AND THE END 
OF FORMAL FEUDALISM ^ , 

I By 1871, with the framework of feudahsm already destroyed, Japan 
was creating a new and uniHcd pohucal regime which would make m- 

^ Peciro»e. Pcpulation Tietnet mJ Ttexr ApfUeUtoa uilh Spff‘^ Referenct W 
Jtpaa IStiofoid Umrcrsity, 19M) l60 
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vasion from abroad too dangerous and too uncertain an undertakings 
This new Restoration government, replacing feudalism and resdng on a 
centralfzedTnachinery of state, derived its power from the financial 
backing of the merchant-capitalists, and its leadership from' the lesser 
but capable rafimraTTf “the “Western Clans. In the face of violent 
domestic opposition, these leaders pursued steadfastly until 1894 the goal 
of internal reconstruction. Only after the foundations of the new eco- 
nomic, social, and political Japan had been laid did they venture into 
the field of foreign expansion.' What then were the economic and 
social foundations of the new state ? 

t 

FOUNDATIONS FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 

At the close of the Tokugawa period, although rice was still the stand- 
ard of exchange, money had become the principal means of exchange. 
In the great castle towns (eighteenth-century Yedo had a population of 
some 1,300,000) there was a thriving trade in the products of the skilled 
handicraft industries of Kyoto and other centers. A division of labor 
was also becoming apparent between those who produced raw materials 
as against the finished products. This division, however, was restricted 
by the dominance of household industry which has prevailed, though 
in lesser relative degree, into contemporary, twentieth-century Japan. 
Commercial capital was concentrated in the hands of traders and usu- 
rers, dominated by the fudasahi (rice brokers) of Osaka, among which 
were numbered such families as Mitsui, In general, the economic sys- 
tem which had developed was a kind of primitive monopoly mercantil- 
ism between the great cities and the adjacent rural areas. 

In other words, one niight say that the mercantile system with 

... its monopoly of trade and reliance on the absolutist state (as in I6th- 
17th century France and England) was the crutch with which capitalism 
learned to walk. Grown to full strength, European capitalism discarded 
the crutch, absolute state power, and finding it a hindrance, turned against 
it and destroyed it.® ,, 

m 

But in Japan the young capitalist class, far from dispensing with the 
crutch of state absolute power, leaned more completely upon it in the 

“For detailed treatment of the decay of feudalism, of the rise of the merchant-capitalists, , 
and of the lower, mnmrat as political leaders of early Restoration Japan see: E. Herbert 
Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940), 1-104; Sansom, Japan: 
j-l Short Cultural History', ch. xxiii; Eijito Honjo, Social and Economic History of Japan 
(Kyoto, 1935). 

“Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, HO. 
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Mdji cm than tn the days of the rokut,a« as. The reasons for tins arc 
readily discernible In the first plac^ early ^^eljI Japan, intent upon 
ovcnaking the Western states ui point of mdusuial progress, did not 
possess any great rcsenoir of skilled labor In the second place, the 
merchant-capitaiists \sho had financed the Restoration and who werem 
a fmanaal posiuon to set up factory industry on the Western model, 
hesitated to assume the \aii risks in\ohc<L As a result, factory industry 
was undertaken m early Mciji by the governtnent liseif drassing its 
capital from merchant Joins and f^rom the labor of the peasants in the 
form of bnd lax resenue* Rnvatc capital, m contrast, tended to remain 
tn the field of trade or in banking, where u found a safe and profitable 
outlet in government loans Thispohcy of gosemment m industry was 
followed closely until ISSO, when the pnnciplc of direct control" began 
to give place to indirect proicaion.” It was at this ume that the gov 
ernmcni, which had earned on the initial development of industry, be 
gan to turn oser some specific cnierpnscs to die financial oligarchy, the 
Zaibatsu at amazingly low rates"* Dy this means, industrial as well 
as financial capital came to be concentrated m the same hands. Finally, 
It may be added that the cconoouc struaure of nineteenth-century Meiji 
Japan w as fashioned without a tnaior resort to foreign loans. 

THE hfEI/I GOVERNNtENT AND 
THE STRATEGIC INDUSTRIES 

In applying the economic policy outlined above, the micrcsi of the 
Meiji governme^nt was centered fi rst upon t hose ind ustries directly con 
cerned with the armed defense ofthc nation, this course would save 
Japan from ibe unhappjT plighfrd Chiria**'Th«c’ were in general the 
heavy indusuics mining, steel, shipbuilding, etc. They w ere also the 
strattgic industries and “from rhe very first tn modern Japan they were 
goiernmcni owned and inextricably interwoven with the military prob- 
lem • The same pnnaplc Was followed m iransportatioQ Theprin 
ciplc of nationalization of railroads was recognized in 1S92, and by 1906 

to geaeral a lystcia was emerpng in mliKti agritulturc bote a diifroportiojuleibare 
of tazei as cooipared witb iiuliucno. 

‘Nortnan fa/wni Smergtact at a Voters Siatt IH The pnocipal families which 
duriasMci lapu cacne to be tmown as the 7aAa{,« arc Mitsui Mitsubshi SunuiaiDO. 
and Yasuda. 

biomun. )jpea I Enserfenee el a Uodern State IIS Note in particular three ehaptm 

u Shjfeoobu OkuDia, ed, A/// ye»ire o/ Aear (2 rol< Loodoa. 1930) 3>A«B>n» 
Yanugata The lapaaese Anny 2} Gombn 1 amamoto. The Jipaaesc NaTj" and J) 
KatetakeOura The poUe of fapan ~ 
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‘ most of the lines were nationalized.' As early as 1872, the national- 
ization of telegraphs was likewise recognized on strategic grounds.® 
These developments do not necessarily suggest that Meiji Japan from 
the beginning was bent on an uldmate policy of foreign conquest. 
They do suggest, however, that the leaders of Meiji were conscious of 
the "political necessity” of defending the Restoration govenunent from 
attack, foreign or domestic, and that, as a result, industrialization and 
strategic security became not a dual but a unified single concept.® An- 
other consequence was that, contrary to what had occurred in the West, 
in Japan it was the heavy rather than the light industries that first as- 
sumed importance. Then, as already indicated, after 1880 the govern- 
ment, while maintaining its rigid grip upon basic military industries, 
disposed of others to its financial friends, principally the Zaibatsu, con- 
tinuing to support them with generous subsidies. This dual form of gov- 
ernment control, direct or indirect, was still a predominant feature of 
Japanese industry at the outbreak of World War II. 

LAND AND LABOR IN THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 

, This pattern of industrializadon for early Meiji Japan was applied, 
however, in a society which was overwhelmingly agricultural. It is not 
surprising therefore that the leaders of Meiji applied themselves to the 
agricultural settlement with the same revoludonary vigor they were 
showing in politics and industry. The importance of their agricultural 
settlement can scarcely be overestimated, for it fashioned the unique 
features of much of Japan’s jtwentieth-century social, as well as eco- 
nomic, structure. 

PRIVATE LAND OWNERSHIP 

In the later years of the Tokugavya Bal^tifti, the illegal alienation of 
land to a new landlord class had gone on at ^considerable rate. Then, 
after 1867, the Restoration legalized the sale of land. Although this 
made the peasant a nominal free-holder, it also created the means 
through which he could be dispossessed through foreclosures on mort- 
gaged land. This was a matter of significance, since in 1870 many of 
die peasants were small, independent cultivators. Meanwhile, the 

’Toshiharu Watarai, The Natiorialisatioa of Railways in Japan (New York, 1914), 
57-62. 

®See Kenjiro Den, "Japanese Coromuiiications; The Post, Telegraph and Telephone," 
in Okuma, Fifty Years of New Japan, I, 408-423. 

” Norman, Japan's Emerseiice as a Modern State, 123-124. 
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Restoration go\crnmcnt was seeking a unified and workable system of 
taxation to pros ide the revenue wih which it hoped to carry the burden 
of military expenditure, and the capital necessary for the new strategic 
mdiistries The answ cr was foutid m the land tax policy of 1873, which 
effected a radical revision in prcxious methods of taxation. It insohcd 
three principal changes 1) the tax was to be fixed by the value of the 
land, not as formerly by the yield of the harvest, 2) the tax would be at 
a fixed rate (3 percent), not adjusuble as it had been m feudal times to 
good or bad seasons, and 3) the tax would be paid in money and not as 
formerly in kind (rice) From the standpoint of government, these 
changes were logical, particularly m a country not enjoying tariff auton- 
omy, where a fixed and prcdicubte revenue was the more cssentui 
Moreover, die new tax could be administered more efficiently since it 
was now paid by the landowner without regard to who worked the 
land.‘“ 

THE LAND TAX AND THE PEASANTRY 

How did the new policy of taxauon affect the peasant? It meant 
m general a steady dispossession of the landowning peasantry and the 
accumulauon of land m a new, wealthy, landowning class.^^ Yet, un 
likfr the eighteenih<entury enclosures in England, this did not mean 
that the Japanese peasantry deserted the countryside and moved to the 
cities Since from the beginning Japanese landlords were able to collect 
excessively high rents, tliey preferred to retain the teiunt on the land 
rather than to oust him and exploit the land themsehes as capitahsts. 
Thus the tradition and habit-bound peasant remained upon the land, 
paying exorbitant rents and sinking into deeper and deeper poverty 
During Meiji Japan his economic decline, caused pnncipally by fantastic 
rents, was aided and abetted by other factors 1) the decline of the older 
household industries, and 2) a marked increase in the rural population 
The resulting conditions of extreme agricultural poverty were closely 
related to developments marking the expansion of the Japanese texulc 
industries in the iwcntjcth century The younger generation in the 
tenant households the girls in particular, moved to the atics seeking to 
increase the jam:ly income. The icxulc industry was thereby provided 
With extremely low-cost labor In periods of unemployment, this new 

“Notniiii Japan i Emeritaet *t a Uodtn Stalt. UWVI, VniiroOno, Tht Musnul 
Tranaiicin in Japan {Baltimore, IB90), Pii K ica twn s o£ ihe Arntricaa Economic SocKty If 
No 1 

“ For details on the dispossession of the peuantry see Noniun. Japan a Emnteace at * 
Modern State H 4 1 48. 
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factory labor tended to return to the family homes in the rural villages. 
In consequence, the burden of unemployment relief was removed in 
large part from tire employers and from the state, while the pressure of 
population in the villages maintained the high rents on land.^" ' 

Again, the depressed position of the peasant was conditioned by the 
size of the average unit of land cultivated by a single household. The 
growth of tenancy in Japan was not accompanied by any marked in- 
crease in the size of the lots cultivated. In 1874 the average holding 
cultivated by a peasant household was 235 acres. In 1909 it was 238 
acres, and in 1914 (including the larger individual holdings in Hok- 
kaido and Ryukyu) it was 2.61 acres. These figures, covering both 
paddy and dry fields, are considerably larger than the averages for paddy 
field holdings alone. The perpetuation of small holdings was partly 
traceable to Japanese topography, but it is also a direct result of the 
agrarian, settlement made in the early Meiji period. Furthermore, 
while the Japanese tenant-farmer assumed all the risks involved in crop 
raising, the landlord, through high rent, took most of the profit. The 
composite results of this subsistence economy were far-reaching. Those 
members of what Norman calls the “stagnant surplus population” not 
protected by the family system were forced into part-time labor on roads, 
railroads, etc., and into the cities as unskilled labor, where their presence 
lowered the general wage level. This was occurring at a time when 
Japanese industry though e.xpanding rapidly was not keeping pace with 
the growth of surplus population, and when for various reasons emi- 
gration, was not providing a safety valve. It was a "situation of which 
industry could and did take advantage. The peasant could no longer 
resort to the common lands for fodder, wood, implements, etc. His 
household cotton industry was destroyed first by imported cotton and 
then by the rise of the urban industry in Japan; thus he was forced to 
turn chiefly to sericulture as the principal supplementary household in- 
dustry, The partial destruction of the old domestic industry created a 
home market for the products of Japan’s new factory industries, but this 
e.xpanding home market was subject to limitations: 

. . , The extremely high rent and land tax, which left very little surplus in 
the hands of the peasantry, whether tenant or proprietor, the limited extent 
to which the separation of industry from agriculture was carried out and 
the e.xistence of the huge, impoverished surplus population all combined to 
keep this home market relatively narrow.^^ 

“D. H. Buchanan, “Rural Economy in Japan," Quartet ly Journal oj Economics, XXVll 
(1923); Norman, Japan's Emergence as a MoJ^in State, 149-153. 

“Norman, Japan's Emergence as ‘a Modern State, 165. 
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Thts limited purchasing power irf the Japanese home marUi became m 
the late nineteenth as in the twentieth, century one of the chief factors 
impelling Japanese industry to seek foreign markets for lU goods and 
impclbng the nation to use war to this end,” Japan’s case ivas not of 
course unique. Nc\crtbelcss the direction of her national policy could 
not be unaffected by the fact that the masses of rural bbor and unskilled 
industnal labor were unable to buy the products of their nation’s indus- 
try 

INDUSTRY IN AN ERA OF THREE WARS, 1894 1919 

Between 1894 and 1919, Japan was invoUcd in three ma|Qr wars* the 
Sino-Japancse War, 1894 95, the Russo Japanese War, 1904-05, and 
World War 1, 1914 19 From each of these wars Japan emerged with 
greatly expanded industnal power Her first major industrial boom 
reach^ its height m 1897 wl^o the system of gold coinage was intro- 
duced During the decade 1894 1903, while imports increased six-fold 
m value and four fold in volume, the expen uadc increased five fold lO 
value and three-fold in volume compared with the years 1884-83. 
Paid up capital rose from ¥232/100,000 in 1893 to ¥887,000,000 tn 1903 
Following the Russian war, Japan’s industnal and trading position re>- 
sealed marked changes Whereas in 1900 Japanese inYestineat la 
China was negligible, ptdiably not more than (1 000,000, by 1914 this 
figure was swollen to some $2^,000,000, largely because of the growth 
of Japanese interests in South hbnehuna, the newly acquired sphere of 
influence By 12^ the figure for Japanese invcsunent in ChmA. m 
eluding direct business investments, investments in Chinese corpora- 
tions, and obligations of the Chinese government, was J1436^21/ID92L 

During World War I Japan’s industrial expansion showed unpree- 
edeated grovnh Modern industnal techniques were applied more 
generally than before, modem nuchinery was installed in new factories, 
and tlie volume of forogn trade continued to increase. Removed as 
she was from the areas of major comliat, Japan entered world marlass 
where previously her goods were unknown, rrurkets which for the tune 
being were deprived of goods supplied formerly by European factories. 

’‘Norm»n. Japan / imngtaee es • Vorf«r» ilUt 166, atft *TlQmpo B<aeiigVt> n® 
Hatatsu frhe Dcvelfipment oi the CdOoii Indusur in Our Country], m NiAon S««f J* 
Shtryo edited by Mukj, an6 Tal.»no«), which ndiW bow cbe Sino-/3Aanoe 
1894 95, give tbe Jipiuese eonon ladvatiy a sitatVr exp»n6oi znutitl ui &iica MxJ 
Yangtze Valley 

"5 Ujrehara Tie MitOry an4 Trade of JapiiB (2nd tev ed, Loodai^ 1956), 5-1^ ' 
C-F Rema- Ferngn CiM,(New Tazk, I93i), iOS 

“Remer Foteiin Inieslmenls im Cime 548 
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poliuaans gave up ihe sirogglc for libera! principles (for which there 
was no long background of IradiUon as in England), and sought the 
spoils of ofHcc by selling thcit parliamentary support to the oligarchy 
In turn obgarchs such as Ito, and militarists such as Taro 

katsura accepted the presidency of major political parties With such 
leaders, it becomes obsious why the parties could no longer stand cflcc 
usely for liberal or responsible gosernment It should not be surprising 
then to discover that in the first two decades of this century, the parucs 
came to ment little distinction m their respective political and social 
philosophies Between 1881 and 1923, the lack of stabibty in politittl 
thought and of lo>alty to pobtical principle is revealed in the appearance 
of more than twenty five parties not counting many minor groups. 
However, it would be unwise to assume that the barren character of the 
parties was due to an inherent or moral incapacity of political leaders 
to appreciate principles of responsible government- Many factotj 
played their part lack of tradition lack of cxpcncnce, the feudal-clan 
spirit of the Restoration leaders the auiocrauc philosophy ift which the 
Constitution was conceived and finally the fact that the economic foun 
dauons or which the first politiul parties were built vvere not designed 
to foster the orderly and lieahhy development of liberal, responsible, or 
democratic government 

THE ECONOMIC RASE OF THE 
FIRST POLITICAL PARTIES 

The Ji}uia or Liberal Party of 1881 presented the seemingly mcongru 
ous spectacle of bbcraliscn promoted by a class of rural landowners. 
This was due to the peculiar character of Japan s rural economy m the 
Restoration era Landed proprietors occupied a dual position. They 
collected the profits of agncuJturc lo the form of land rent paid by 
tenants m nee These profits, which the propnetors converted into 
money at the best possible rate, were usually invested ciihcr in land or 
in rural industries such as the manufacture of sa\e (nee wine) or miso 
(bean paste) Thus the bndovvncr became a local rural mdustnaiut, 
or nee-broker or merchant He thereby combined the functions of 
“semi feudal landlord" with those of the commercial capitahst It was 
m this latter capaaty of commercial capitalist that the manufactunng 
landlord enter^ politics in 1831, combining his efforu with other 
groups in the fbrmauon of the Jiyuto He did so because he was op- 
posed to the government s policy of financing its mihtary and nav al pro- 
gram by increasmg taxauon on the products he manufactured, and be- 
cause he objected to pay mg the bulk of the nauon $ income m the form 
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of the land rax,'^ wliile government bestowed its favors and protection 
on the financial oligarchy of the cities. Other rural groups also had 
their special complaints. The tenant cultivator wanted reduction in his 
rent. Those who owned their land were already .threatened with dis- 
possession at the hands of larger landowners. Thus from these various 
groups, particularly from the landed, rural manufacturers came the 
crusade for “Liberty and the People’s Rights” with its subsequent devel- 
opment into the constitutional movement culminating in the Constitu- 
tion of 1889. In this sense Japanese liberalism sprang from the country- . 
side and not from the cities. In contrast the ideological leadership of 
the movement came from quite a different group. This was a nucleus 
of samurai from Hizen and Tosa who had been pushed out of the new 
government bureaucracy by the samurai politicians of Satsuma and 
Choshu. These men of Tosa and Hizen, no longer enjoying office, be- 
came the ideological leaders in the demand for a people’s assembly. 

The second and rival political party, the Kaishinto, led by Okuma, in- 
cluded in its membership other disgruntled bureaucrats who were out 
of office, a scattering of liberal intellectuals who favored the British par- 
liamentary system, and significantly from the economic point of view, 
some of the wealthier urban merchants and industrialists, including rep- 
resentatives of the Mitsubishi interests. The Kaishinto in ideology was 
a mild reflection of the current English liberalism and utilitarianism. 

From 1880 until 1918 the oligarchy, led by the Genro, was able to 
. channel within narrow limits all movements of political liberalism, and 
thus to uphold its authoritarian concepts on the economic and social 
structure of society. It accomplished this in a number of ways. It neu- 
tralized the parties by playing one against another. It won over to its 
own fold some of the party leaders by various means, not excluding that 
of bribing them with offices. Freedom of speech and of the press were 
seriously hampered long before the Constitution was promulgated. The 
Press Law of 1875 and the Peace Preservation Law of 1887 were 
the nineteenth-century manifestations of what came to be known in the 
' twentieth century as the control of “dangerous thoughts.” The first 
liberal political parties were for a time, suppressed entirely, thus de- 
priving the economically and socially depressed masses of any political 
leadership. What is more, when the resurrected Liberal Party (Jiyuto} 
took its place in the first Diet of 1890, it had been shorn of its liberalism 
and its democratic ideology. By 1900, when it became the Seiyul^ai, it ' 

■’'The land tax made up 80.5 percent o£ the national revenue, 1875-79; 65.6 percent 
dunnif 1880-84; and 69.4 percent during 1885-89. Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a 
Modem State, 171. 
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was the parly of the great laiwUords and rural capiwlists- As such, it 
became a bulwark of the rural economic sculcracot which impoverished 
the small Marnier 

A number of tendencies therefore stand out clearly m Japan s political 
and economic history from 1890 to 1918 First, there was a pronounced 
willingness on the part of liberal leaders to forsake ihcir liberal pnn 
ciplcs and to join m the scramble for office with little re(,ard for basic 
political principles " “ Second party politicians, having compromised 
ihc pniKiplcs for which their parties were supposed to stand, usuallj 
found It expedient to support ihe governments plans and economic 
measures for mihtarv and naval expansion. Third, iltc former liberal 
and progressive parlies became increasingly subservient to the most 
powerful Zatbjisu families— the hnaruial oligarchy Mitsui concnh- 
uted heavily to Seiiu^ai campign funds, Xfitsubishi, to the campign 
chest of ihc k^njnl^tu and later of U»c Minio/o For the first two 
decades after the turn of the twentieth century the basic pnncipUs in 
volvcd m this situation did not chatic,e materially A* Japans Indus' 
triahEation progressed, the newly created wealth gravitated more and 
more to the landed anstoerxy and to the Z<ut<iisii As this process 
v\ enl on it made hulc diflexence from the standpoint of economic and 
social philosophy whether the governmem was bended by Katiura, a 
protege of \ amagata and an avowed champion of the miiitansu and the 
bureaucrats or 1 y Si onji a Cento and simultaneously president of the 
Se«> tl^ai wh eh drew us support from an arisioaacy of landed capital 
ists 

These relations among an luiocratic and oligarchic government weak 
jvoluical parues, and the great mass of economically submerged tenant 
farmers ind industrial laborers wac the result of a consaous nauorul 
jxilicy cm which government had crobarked. The Meiji leaders sought 
cons stenilv to enrich the national treasury through government-owned 
or -controlled industry The object was to provide for a suong mihiary 
and naval defense-®^ All groups m Japanese society supported the 

** Nomnn Japan t Enirr^rfif^ as a Modem Statt \ii 185 C E- Ujchjra, The Taiucal 
De elopment of Japan JS67 1909 (UMdoo 1910) 89 106, 215 253 VuaiVe Twruini. 
ThiUbnalMoaeneni n Japan {Sew iU^at 1925) 68 ff \V W Mdj en A Pol ued 
History of Japan J nng the Mo;» Era ifi67 iW2 <Ntw York 1916) 153 177 

“Isormin japan s tmencnce as a Modem Sore 185 

** Antomo Yairiicau “Tl e lapauae Aztay "* in Okuma fs]i> Tears of heui Japan 
t 194 21T Ik H Vornuft, Sold er aaj Peaiasa m Japan (New York, 1943) a iOiAy 
ihe ongiDs of coosenpnon inJ Corciici Yataatooto “The JjMnese Nav) " la OWunui, 
Fftyrearsojheivjapan I 218 30 
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policy, for it was looked upon as essential to the nation’s political and 
economic independence. The military victories which followed Japa- 
nese arms in 1895 and 1905 increased further the prestige of the oli- 
garchy and die politico-economic system it had fashioned. 

The oligarchs could also claim other achievements of great impor- 
tance. By the revision of the treaties in 1894 the nation had won tariff 
autonomy and tiie abolition of extraterritoriality. It was also well on 
the way to being recognized as a great power. These were among the 
• primary objectives of the Meiji leaders. Tariff autonomy was essential 
to national independence. Tariff autonomy plus recognition as a great 
power opened the way for new commercial advantages in die nation’s 
search for foreign markets. In turn the search for foreign markets was 
conditioned by both political and economic conditions at home and 
abroad. Europe’s economic imperialism in China was an invitation to 
•Japan to join in the same game. But Japan was also pushed into a 
policy of economic e.xpansion by conditions within her homeland. 
Since die social and economic order created in Japan by the Meiji leaders 
precluded the development of a large home market and thus limited the 
profits of industry, expansion to create foreign markets and to find raw 
materials was die obvious, if not the wise, policy. Thus, considered in 
the economic sense, the policy of expansion was something far more 
fundamental than the militaristic whijn oisajnurai who had become po- 
litical generals."^ 

A related factor of importance was the speed with which Japan at- 
tempted to push forward her economic revolution. As Norman has 
said, she passed rapidly from a 

restricted type of tovvn-against-country mercandlism to a social organization 
compounded of monopoly control in private industry and state control in 
vital industries, thus permitting no economic freedom of the laissez-faire- 
variety and consequently very little political freedom."*' 

Prom this it must be concluded that Japan’s late entry into the family of 
nadons aflected deeply the course of her subsequent history. 

“The economic basis of Japanese e.\pansion is given in Norman, Japan’s Emergtnce as 
a MoJmi State, 19-!-I98. 

“Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Modern State, 199. Account should also be taken 
of the tendency of dependent peoples in Asia to sacrifice much in the way of liberty 
for the sake of independence and security. On the other hand, all party leaders of 
Meiji did not intend that hbcrahsm should fail. They were hampered by their past and 
they tended to be opportunistic. ’ 
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INDUSTRIAL DEV^,OP^^ENT AND POLITICS, 1914 1913 
After 1895, japan used the ttme poltctci to develop licr new colonial 
empire (Formosa, 1895, the South Manchunan sphere, 1905, and Korea, 
1905-10) as she had used prcvHiusly to build industry at home. Railway 
construction, banking, and jnduary were conducted by the govern- 
ment or by semi governmental corporauons such as the Banh of 
Chosen and the South hfanchuna Railway Company. In Japan itself 
although some governmem industries were sold tn private firms, the 
change was hardly fundamenul since die firms selected were miimaiely 
associated with government In some lines government control in- 
creased. The nationalization of railroads m 1906 was a prelude to 
government monopolies in tobacco, salt, and camphor. It vvas govern- 
ment again which built the first steel worLs. Even vvhere industries 
were turned over to private enterprise, government cooiinued to bolster 
them through high protective tanfis and generous subsidies. , ^ 

Some new factors also appeared in Japan's economic suucturc le-' 
tween 1893 and 1914 After 1897 foreign capital entered Japan lo m 
creasing amounts. These loans were floated on the London and later 
on the New Yort. market •* In addition, the nation now possessed a 
larger and growing class of commercial and industrial entrepeneurs 
skilled in Western techniques of Urge scale production. This was thCi 
period when the Japanese cotton industry developed with amazing 
speed. The new foreign capital opened the way for the development 
of new indusuiei hydro-electric power, mechanical engineering, etc 
With this background of industrial training, Japan vvas able to achieve 
industrial maturity dunng World War L Indusuies which previously 
had lagged because of foreign compeimon now were able to enter world 
markets which a warring Europe could no longer supply Pre-eminent 
m this respect were the Japanese woolen industry,” the chemical indus- 
try, and the artificial silk industry The pottery md “chuia" industries, 
hitherto conducted by small scale organization, moved into large factory 
production*® The munitions and shipping mdustnes were also cs- 
panded to meet the demands of the Allied pow ers. In the silk industry 
reeling began to replace traditional methods.** 

Mjsaru Incniit. •‘J»p»ixcs« ConumiiucatiMU lUiliOidi,” in Otumi, Fi/rt Yeart cl 
f-ew Ufvn 1 S24 446 

4 “J4pin» Fimhc*," id OViuaa, Ftjiy Yiiti t>f Keiv lefai 1 

■’’Af Small laiKitnti «/ liifwa (Nei» TorW, 1933), eh. it. 

. imn aodfuProUrmt (New \otk. 1927), lit tiS 
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Chapter 28 


JAPAN, 1918-1930. AN EBIA OF INDECISION 

^■T'’HE YEAR 1913 seemed to hold the promise of a new Japan in i 
i. which liberalism and democracy uould have some chance to tn- 
umph over the oligarchy and the aristocracy of birth and class so care- 
fully preserv cd by the Mejjj leaders. The end of the World War found 
Japan more intimately associated with the great Western potters than 
ever before. Her membership among the Albcd and Assoaated Powers 
brought her wrthift the orbit of the Wilsoiuan program for a democratic 
and free world Within Japan the new and unprecedented indusinal 
izauon, together writh the new Social groups and classes thus created, in* 
creased the nations wealth and foreshadowed the appearance of new 
political leadership m government. The new literature of the war years 
discarded the former sordid naturabsm for new concepts of idealism.^ 
The Genro as a group w as passing from the scene) and no successors of 
ec]uaf stature had appeared to uke its place. Both Yamagata (who died 
in 1922) and Macsukaca (who died to 192-)) were aged Saionji, the 
only other surviving Gcato, was a political liberal, as were other key 
figures IQ the aristocracy, such as Makino Consequently, the failure of 
the nubtarist, Teraucht, and the subsequent selection of Hara, a com 
mouet and ptcsidcot of the poUucal party Sciyulia, to head the new 
miBistry was hailed by liberals as the dawn of ^^ewrei no jodo (period of 
normal government) This implied that rule by the obgaxchy had 
ended and that Kencefotth Japan, under the Ovnsutution, would develop 
represciitamc government patterned on a dcmocrauc ideal. 

THE CONSERVATIVE AND REACTIONARY HERITAGE 
But between this hopeful prOspect and its ultimate fulfillment lay 
obstacles of great magnutide The nation had long accustomed itself to 
rely for political leadership on the gemus and the prestige of the Gento. 
nie political parties had developed no aggressive independent leader- 
ship The army and the militarists enjoyed a privileged position in the 
Japanese political scheme, but Yamagata’s leadership in the army had 
* Tidio Kaoitomo [ap^ne e Liurjt re nree M6# tTokyo, 1938), 139 
490 
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acted as a brake on the abuse of this power. It was now clear that 
Yamagata’s days were numbered, and equally clear that there was no 
successor with comparable prestige to restrain the militarists. This all 
seemed to suggest that liberalism would not be given a free hand, but 
rather that it would be opposed vehemently by the oligarchy and by 
those special groups, such as the army, associated witK it. 

THE HARA ADMINISTRATION AND THE SEIYUKAI 

The first genuinely party cabinet in Japan’s constitutional history be- 
gan its career against a background of economic and social unrest, of 
rapidly increasing wealth in the hands of the few, and of inadequate 
income if not abject poverty for the many. Since it was the economic 
maladjustment which had brought Terauchi’s cabinet to an end, it was 
to this problem that the new government first turned its attention. 
Nothing in the nature of radical reform was adopted, but the national 
finances did reflect the genius of Korekiyo Takahashi, the new Minister 
of Finance, and the labor situation was relieved by wage increases in 
many industries. These gestures, however, fell far short of the need. 
From 1919 to 1922 bitter labor disputes occurred in a number of kc) 
industries." By 1921, the infant labor union movement comprised 30C 
unions with a total membership of more than 100,000. Side by side 
with this struggle of labor to free itself from what Uyehara has described 
as "the most miserable conditions,” ^ there appeared a type of reaction- 
ary organization whose concern was the suppression of "dangerous 
thoughts.” Their major function w'as to intimidate the liberal and 
labor movement.'* ^ 

Yet during 1920 some members of Japan’s Diet revealed a grasp of 
world politics and a sense of responsibility rarely revealed in that body. 
Members of the House of Representatives charged that the Siberian ex- 
pedition had been a failure from the first; that the purpose was to fight 
the “Reds” and to assist the “Whites”; and that Japan’s participation was 
a result of machinations of die Genro and the rnihtarists. Probably 
never before had Japanese liberals spoken with such vehemence. Their 
views, too, were shared by the informed public. The trouble was that 
most of the public was not informed, because Hara’s embarrassed gov- 
ernment, caught between the Diet and the oligarchy, turned to the time- 
honored expedient of suppreping the press. It was not until 1922 that 
Hara’s successor. Premier Admiral Kato, a member of the oligarchy, 

“Mitsu Kohno, Labour Movement in Japan (Tokyo, 1938), 15. 

“S. Ujehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan (2nd rev. ed., London, 1936), 37. 

‘ R.‘ K. Reisch.iuer, Japan: Government-Politics (New York, 1939), 138. 
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VI as able to get the army out of Siberia * Meanwhile Hara was harassed 
by squabbles withiQ the Sexyu^ai and by the persistent demands of the 
army for a free hand m Siberia la the midst of this poliUcal turmoil, 
the cause of representauve govemmeot was threatened when on Novem 
ber 24, 1921 Hara was assassinated by a fanatic. Poliucal assassinauon 
was a hoary institution m the pohtics of feudal Japan but its revival m 
the first days of party government was not a hopeful sign In the per 
son of Hara, it had removed an able and a practical politician Referred 
to as Japan s Great Commoner Hara possessed great force of char 
acter by which he attached men to him What his political views were 
it IS hardly possible to say Though patriotic in a conventional sense, 
he was not a great reformer, and in many respects he was not even a 
liberal Nevertheless, as a staunch party man and a commoner, Hara 
was the agent of representauve forces far greater than himself, and his 
death was thus a loss to the bberalizing of the new Japan.” 

TAKAHASHl AND THE SEIYUKAI 

With Hara s death die premiership was passed to his brilliant Mims' 
ter of Finance Korekiyo Takahashi also a commoner but ccftainJy no 
politician Thereupon, the dissens ons which had already weakened 
the Se})u\ai broke out afresh Takahashi resigned the party split into 
factions and the surviving Genro called a navy bureaucrat, Admiral 
Tomosaburo Kato, to form a government Kaio had been navy mims* 
ter in the two preced ng cabinets and was Japan s chief delegate at the 
Washington ODnfercncc When he died bte in the summer of 1923 
the Genro again turned to the navy sclecung as Premier, Admiral 
Count Yamamoto who in turn chose a second non party cabinet This 
cabinet survived less than three months, September 2 to December 27, 
1923 when it was succeeded by the so-called “Peers Cabinet headed by 
Viscount Ki)oura ptcsidcntof the Pnvy Council, and composed of con 
scrvatives from the House of Peers. 

This temporary revival of conservative, non party pbmets was of 
course not unrelated to intense currents of social unrest. Beginning 
With Hara s murder m 1921 the Japanese public was treated to a sue 
cession of assassinations Liberal associations were attacked by organ 
ized bullies (sosht) The House of Representatives was the scene of 
fist fight s as Diet members charged each other with all manner of 

?or liic dctiates in flic House of Kq, csenutiees see Tauu i Tateuchi, liar 
O phmatytaihelupanoeEmprretChuago, 1935) 2ii2i5 Uafortunsfdj- the liberal 
lan o£ ine Hara period was marred suKc t was also a period notorious for spoils and 

Corruptioo. 

•a. Morgan Young lapft i adtrTauiitrwo I9l2 1926 tloaioa 1928) 120 
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scandalous conduct. Current literature, to the chagrin of government, 
was filled with' “dangerous thoughts,” some of which ventured the no- 
tion that “Soviets are better than Diets.” ^ In the midst of this in- 
cipient battle between Right and Left, when no' liberal editor was safe 
from attacks, by hired bullies, the heart of metropolitan Tokyo was 
destroyed by earthquake and fire, on September 1, 1923. 

The appointment of Kiyoura and the “Peers Cabinet” did not restore 
national confidence in the oligarchy. Instead, it served to unite the 
party factions in their determination to restore party cabinets.® The 
Premier therefore resigned and was succeeded by Takaakira Kato, presi- ‘ 
dent of the Kensei/^ai. Kato’s party cabinet presented a curious balance 
of forces in terms of broad policy. The liberal policy which it pursued 
at home was generally acceptable to the nation, but in part this was due 
to the fact that Kato as Foreign Minister nine years earlier liad formu- 
lated the Twenty-One Demands. He could therefore be counted on 
to pursue a strong foreign policy toward China. This idea was popular, 
but his appointment of Baron Kijuro Shidehara as Foreign Minister was 
equally unpopular, since Shidehara was known to favor conciliation and, 
in general, decent treatment of the Chinese.® 

KATO, THE KENSEIKAI. AND THE ^MITSUBISHI 

Indeed, Kato’s premiership represented a distinct advance in the 
theory and practice of Japanese government. Kato had been Minister 
. in England; he was thoroughly versed in the English party system and 
believed that its major principles could be applied in Japan. He was 
now head of the strongest political party, and had had long experience 
as an administrator. Furthermore, he had the backing of the powerful 
Mitsubishi interests, having served this house as a young man and hav- 
ing married the sister of Baron Iwasaki, Mitsubishi president. Indeed 
the Kato cabinet was known popularly as the “Mitsubishi government,” 
because of this connection, because Shidehara had also married into the 
family, and because Hamaguchi, the Minister of Finance, came from 
the province of Tosa, the native place of the Iwasaki clan.^® These con- 
nections were of importance, since the Mitsubishi interests were at least 
more inclined toward a liberal foreign policy and responsible govern- 
ment at home than any other group, including their greatest rivals, the 

’Reischaucr, Japan: Government-Politics, HO. 

® During Takahashi’s premiership the former Seiyukfli had split into the Seiytilionio 
and the Setyuliai. " '' 

° Reischaucr, Japan: Government-Politics, l‘}2, 

“H. S. Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (Nesv 'York, 1932), 216, 223. 
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Musut interests, which normally supported the Setyu1{at. The out- 
standing act of the admimstrauon was the passage of the manhood 
suffrage bill on March 29, 1925. This was the most substantial victory 
jet claimed by the forces of liberalism. But it was soon evident that 
the party unity which had made possible the passage of the bill was a 
marriage of convenience. A nft was already apparent m Kato’s coali- 
tion The Sciyukju backed by die army, was already attacking the 
financial reforms and retrenchment of Yuko Harmguchi, the Minister 
of Finance, and the liberalism of the manhood suffrage law was bal 
anced b) the passage of a Peace Preservation Law” (April, 1925), 
which threatened imprisonment to ihosc who proposed to alter the form 
of government or attacked the system of private property Most of the 
liberals who had voted for manhood suffrage also voted for the Peace 
Preservation Law Liberalism was not without its limitations 
This was again apparent when the government uckled the dchcatc 
matter of army reorganization and reduction In March the govern 
meat did do away with four divisions. Against this there was prac- 
ucally no popular clamor, for after the Si^rian fiasco the army had 
sunk somewhat m the national esteem However, the reduction was 
not so substantial as it appeared to be Actually, the military indoc- 
trination and training of the nauon were increased Many officers of 
the disbanded divi^ons were sent as insirunnrs to the schools where an 
enlarged system of military trammg was set up In addition, the funds 
saved by disbanding the new divisions were devoted to new cqvupmcnt 
and to modernizing the army The result was that while the army was 
reduced, it was placed on a more c0icient basis 
Then, on Kato’* death m December, 1925, Rcijiro Wakatsuki suc- 
ceeded to both the premiership and ihc presidency of the party. The 
Wakatsuki cabinet remained in office until April 18, 1927 Its record, 
reflecting the irresolute personahty of the Premier, was colored by noth 
mg more important than incessant wrangUngs within the Diet- Seem 
ingly the government lacked both the plan and the leadership for con 
strucuve or progressive poliaes both at home and abroad Instead of 
assuming leadership itself, the Ktnsaltai majority and the cabinet at- 
tempted to forestall criticism by attacking alleged scandals within the 
Setyu\ai opposition ‘Trivia” and ‘^nsense," to quote Reischauer, 
formed the basis of pohtics** Wakatsuki and the Kensnhfii satisfied 
neither sincere liberals nor the conservatives ahd the militarists When 
the cabinet resigned (April, 1927), it was under violent attack for its 
failure to formulate a ‘ posiuve ' pohey toward Chma and for us unudity 
" Rftschauer, /jpjn Covenmnt Uet 147 
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in failing to meet certain financial problems in Japan’s colony of For- 
mosa. 

TANAKA AND THE SEIYUKAI 

It was now the turn of the Seiyul^ai. Its problem was to satisfy the 
conservatives and the militarists, to formulate a “strong” policy toward 
China, and to re-establish the presdge of party government. Responsi- 
bility in seeking to achieve diis political miracle rested primarily with 
General Baron Giichi Tanaka, president of the Seiyu/iai, who now be- 
came the new premier. The prospects for liberalism were not bright, 
for Tanaka, as leader of the Seiyul^ai with its backing of landed barons, 
was also a prominent member of the Choshu militarists, who were still 
the most influendal group controlling the army. Early in 1928 the first 
general election under the manhood suffrage law was held with in- 
decisive results. The broader franchise exercised for the first dme in 
the 1928 election appeared not to affect the quality of the legislators. 
The election of 8 out of 88 proletarian candidates infused some new 
blood into the legislature, but in general the House of Representatives 
remained as boisterous as it had been before. Sterility in domestic pol- 
icy was, however, to be matched by considerable notoriety in foreign 
affairs. 

THE ‘.‘POSITIVE POLICY” IN CHINA 

Ever since the Washington Conference, and particularly while Baron 
Shidehara had been Foreign Minister, there had been much criticism of 
Japan’s “mild” policy toward China. Cridcs held that Japan’s vested 
rights in China would be lost unless vigorously protected against a rising 
Chinese nadonalism that was becoming more and more difficult to deal 
with. Accordingly, Tanaka, as Premier and Foreign Minister, called' 
an important conference of key officials (June 27-July 7, 1927) which 
framed the principles of “the positive policy towards China.” This 
policy distinguished between Japan’s attitude toward China Proper and 
toward Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia. In the latter areas it 
was held that Japan had “special interests" and that it was therefore her 
duty to maintain peace there.^"' It seemed too that the policy was to 
have immediate implementadon, for, in the spring of 1928 Japanese 
troops were dispatched to Tsinan in Shantung. The announced pur- 
pose was to protect Japanese residents during the northern march of the 

“Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy tn the Japanese Dmptre, 247-2'18. A document 
later published in China as the “Tanaka Mentorial,” and said to have been presented 
to the emperor, July 25, 1927, purports to be the findings of Tanaka’s conference. 
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Chinese Nationalist armies Then on fuoc the Wancfiurian war lorcf, 
Chang TsQ-lmMa'as.assassuiaicdjicar MuWen m the center o£ Japans 
sphere of influence Circumsian«s surrounding the assassinauon were 
such as to suggest Japanese connivance The Japanese public, the more 
liberal organs of the press and the parliamentary opposiuon soon 
formed a substantial block against Tanaka s China policy Even mem 
bers of the House of Peers and ihc Privy Council joined the opposition 
In an effort to placate bis political adicrsarics, Tanaka finally witbdresv 
the troops and as a gesture to Ouna accepted the revised tariff sched 
ulcs of the Nanking government 

THE PACT OF PARIS 

The prestige of Tanaka and hisS^yui^at cabinet was thus already at a 
low ebb when it exposed itself to further attack both from the Diet op- 
position and from the conservatives on the delicate question of the cm 
peror s constitutional position On July 20, 1928, the Tanaka govern 
menthad agreed to sign the Treaty for the Renunciation of War (The 
Kellogg Qfund Peace Pact) on the understanding that thejihwse la 
the names of their respective peoples d d not signify that the emperor 
s gned as the agent of hi$ people but rather meant on behalf of the 
people or on behalf of the state Once the ueaty had been signed 

i the Mtatnio opposition promptly made political capital of the phrase 
I m the names of cheir respective peoples The words were d^ared 
to violate the spirit of Japan s Constitution and to encroach on the Iro 
penal prerogative of the emperor The ensuing debate raged through 
the press and finally reached the Privy Council On the advice of this 
Conservative body the emperor ratified the treaty with the declaration 
that the objectionable phrase “is understood to be inapplicable in so far 
as Japan i concerned ** The uictdenc threw much hght on the char 
actet of Japanese government. It indicated that the liberal Mmsato 
Was master 0 the most rcabsiic techniques known to party politics. E 
also revealed the chauvinism of the “patriots and indeed of large sec 
Uoas oi the press and the populace to anything touching the sovereign 
authority of ihe emperor On July 2 193 the Tanaka mimstry came 
to an end It had satisfied the nation neither m the domestic nor m the 
foreign field The overall result was highly injurious to the cause of 
representative government Wakatsup s ministry had been thoroughly 
irresolute and without a program Tanakas government m oantrait 

“Taksuch War and D plemaey in tkt iapanete Enprt 248 258 
“TaUuch Mitfani Dptonaty m tht ptpaitrje Emp r 262 274 
See the Consticuuon o£ ihe Emptie oE |apao C3i 1 Article* I XVII 
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giiiinng lo l)C felt; stroi-c to impm some {xjUlical jdcaU to a Djci well 
nigh dcjuiuie of tlicm; and, together wtth bfudclura, attempted to im- 
plement the principle of cjmI control in go'-ernment. Tlu» was a big 
order if viewed m the b^ht of Japan** past politics. Kcvcrthclcss, 
Hamaguchi was as fearless and resolute at WahaituU, Ins prcdcccuor 
in the Minseiio, w as umid. In the midrt, of the growing depression the 
goNcrnmcnt signed the London Naval Treaty, banned the export of 
gold, and effected ccoiiomiea through reorgamratioD of the adminutra- 
tion, not excepting the army. All this ua» laudable and pleasing to 
many elements in business as well as to political liberals, but it stirred 
the resentment of the army, of the conservatives in thcburcauaacy, and 
of the ubiquitous and chauviiuuic "painots” with which Japan was 
overly supplied Again, as m 1921 when Ilara was murdered, fanati- 
cism was permitted to have its ilay- On November H, 1950, Yuko 
Hamaguchi was shot at Tokyo's central railioad station- Tliough he 
survived until April of the following year, he vvas unable to carry on as 
Premier Hii post w as filled (or the time being by bliidehara, arid then 
after April by Wakatsuki, who also succeeded to die presidency of the 
H/tnin/o Hatnaguchi s passing signified that the cause of represenu* 
ti\e government was deprived of ns most promising leadership. It 
Was a blow front which Japanese pohucal hberahun never recovered. 
In Western coumnes, hberahstn had been able to survive the assassin * 
dagger or gun This w as f<cause libcraliitn m the West was based on 
pobtical principles w hich appealed to high ideals of human dignity and 
charaacr and liccausc ot the presence of a monied and conscious middle 
cl-ss. But m Japan, the parues had developed no such ideals, though 
they had often given them hp service Patty Itchavior m Japan de- 
pended to an cxtracr mary degree therefore on the quahty of it* leader- 
ship Up ID I'dS wi -n Hara became Premier, development of leader- 
ship from iiong dtc commoners had been all but precluded by the 
influence i ib. Genro and by the survival of aristocrauc, feudal, and 
dan imdiuons. In these csrcumstances the emergence of Hamaguchi 
revealed the (Kxenualuies of the bberal and cunstuuuonai movement 
Hamaguchi, a believer in ovjl authority m government, was able and 
honest, simple in his tastes, and acadfau in his beliefs. He was among 
Japan's greatest men, and when be died the hope for great pobocal 
pnnaplcs died wuli him.** 

INDUSTRY. COMMERCE, AND FINANCE 

During the decade following 191^ Japan felt the effects of those gca- 
cral econ omic mahdjustraents which traded m die wake of World War 

“Young ImfertjJ Jaf4n,6[-^ ■> 
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I. In part these maladjustments were inherent in the Japanese eco- 
nomic structure; in part they arose from world conditions. The rapid 
expansion of industry during the war was followed by die liquidation 
or reduction of capital, by a decline in exports, and by the reappearance ^ 
' of an adverse balance in trade. Along with this came continued in- 
flation of the currency, soaring food prices, and, as a consequence, a 
great increase in labor disputes. In 1923 the Tokyo earthquake re- 
sulted in perhaps as many as 156,000 deaths and a property damage of 
more than ¥5,000,000,000. In 1927 a financial panic resulted in the 
closing of many private banks and in the liquidadon of a number of 
industrial plants. These were the general conditions which Hamagu- 
chi sought to correct by a policy of administrative reorganization and 
economy and by the lifting of the gold embargo it^ January, IPSO.^** It 
is not possible here to enter into any detailed discussion of the causes of 
Japan’s econbmic distress, but it should be noted that condidons in the 
decade of the 1920’s had their immediate origin in the rapid expansion 
of Japanese industry occasioned by the war. Only after 1928 with the 
adoption by government of a deflationary policy and the return to gold 
did Japanese industry “make serious efforts to improve its organization 
and technical cfHciency.’^"® 

THE GROWTH OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

In the light of Japan’s political and economic conditions described in 
preceding pages, it is not surprising that the decade of the 1920’s wit- 
nessed a remarkable expansion of the labor movement, an increase in 
the number of industrial disputes involving labor, an awakening in- 
terest in the theories of socialism and communism, and finally, in the 
appearance of proletarian political parties. 

The earliest labor uirions in Japan were socialistic. .The movement 
began about 1897 when Sen'Katayama, a Japanese who had acquired 
his Marxian indoctrination in the United States, organized the Rodo 
Ktimiai Kisei\ai (Association to Form Labor Unions). The first un- 
ions were formed in Tokyo among iron workers and railway engineers 
and firemen. A society for the study of socialism (Shal^ai Shugi 
Ken/{yu!{ai) was also formed, counting in its membership such names 
as Katayama, Iso Abe, Denjiro Kotoku, and Kiyoshi Kawakami. The 
joint activities of 'this group and the Iron Workers’ Union resulted, in 
1901, in a political party, the ShaJ^ai Minshuto (Social Democratic 


^Uychara, The Industry and Trade of fapaa, '18-20. 

“G. C. Allen, “The Rise in Productive Mcicncy,” The Industrialization of fapan and 
Manchiiliuo, 1930-1940, edited by E. B. Schumpeter (New York, 1940), 648-6'19. 
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Party), whose platform called for disarmament, um«rsal suffrage, and 
nationalization of land and industry** 

This early appearance of sociabsm went far to reveal by conuast the 
basic philosophy and purposes of the Kfciji oligarchy and the elements 
m society allied tvith them In 1900 the government passed the Chun 
Kemtsuho (Police Peace Law) This virtually ended the labor and 
socialist movement since it was now illegal to organize m any move 
ment to raise wages, shorten hours or lower land rents. ' The Home 
Minuter was endowed with auihoriiy “to suppress the meetings of any 
association which he considered dangerous to the peace and order of the 
commumt) 

The industrial expansion and prosperity of World War 1 brought re 
birth to the labor mov cmcni The awakened movement centered about 
Bunji Suzuki s y«aji(ai (FncndlySocictyof Workers), an organization 
dominated b) mtellcauals Working on the idea of federation, the so- 
ciety was undoubtedly influenced by the theories of Samuel Gompers. 
In 1921 ih« name vvas changed to Nippon RoJo Sodomet (Japanese 
Federation of Labor) 

The gams made by Japanese labor toward the end of World War 1 
were acliievcd despite growing discord wuhm the ranks of labor and us 
intellectual leadership There were the conflict over federauon, the dis* 
pules over labor s entry into polmcs, and the ideological conflict spring 
mg from the Russian revoluuons of 1917 and after Folbvving 1919 the 
intellectual base of a radical movement was strengthened b> the cam 
paign of Sakuzo ^ oshino. professor m the Tokyo Imperial University, 
against militarism, by the organization of sooeues to study liberal gov 
crnmcni and socialism and by the popuLriiy among student groups 
of Marxian socialism and paafism This more radical trend of thought 
was reflected among the labor unions, some of which were accused of 
Bolshevism ” In 1922 the Federation of Labor vvas among the strong- 
est advocates of withdrawing the army &om Sibcna. 

The nauonal emergency created by the earthquake of 1923 vvas seized 
upon by the reactionaries as a glorious opportunity for suppression of 
anything that could be described as ndicid The new trend was aided 
rather than retarded by the Federation of Labor, which m general 
floated a long with the ude of rcacuon Homes of soaahsts were lo 

The best bret account i> Kennciti CDlesfsve, "Labor Paroe* in lipao" Araend’t 
P^Ucel Science Reuew XXlII (iy») 329 363 on which 1 hare drawn beavdr See 
also Sen Kaiajama Tie Labor HoPencBi is Japea {ChKago, 1918) Im> Abe Soewhun 
m Japan in Filty Yrurr of ^ea/ Japan augeiiobii Okuma, ed <2 rola. New- York 1909) 
n 494 512 The Siakaito (SociUiat Par^) cafanued at Nagasaki m 1S82 by Tokiciu 
Tarut was immediatclj suppressed by the gorenimeat 
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vaded by hired ruffians who confiscated socialistic literature. A Captain 
Amakasu of the emperor’s gendarmerie strangled with his own hands 
labor leader Sakae Osugi along with his wife and a seven-year-old 
nephew." To curb these scandalous proceedings or at least to bring 
them within the bounds of legal respectability, the same government 
which passed the manhood suffrage bill of 1925, also enacted the Chian 
Ijiho (Peace Preservation Law), which provided, in Article I: 

To organize an association with the object of changing the fundamental 
character of the state or to deny the system of private property, or to join 
such an association with knowledge of the nature of its purpose, shall be 
punished by imprisonment of not more than ten years. 

The law was understandable in view of the fear created among both 
conservatives and liberals by Bolshevist propaganda; but its phraseology 
(fundamental character of the state), together with the arbitrary powers . 
possessed by the Home Ministry, made it possible for this legislation to 
be used indiscriminately against moderate as well as radical freedom of 
thought. The whole business was disastrous in its effects upon the 
development of a sound, moderate, and law-abiding labor movement. 
Trimming its sails to the conservatism of government, the Federation 
of Labor expelled some unions regarded as too radical. The expelled 
unions formed the Nippon Rado Kttmiai HyogU^ai (Japan Council of 
Trade Unions), which now became the left wing of labor. Then other 
unions seceded from the Federation in protest against its harsh treat- 
ment of the communists. Ocher splits followed, until by 1926 organized 
labor was hopelessly divided into “four camps — one representing the ' 
right, two the center, and one the left. . . 

JAPANESE LABOR AND POLITICS 

Japanese labor, particularly the Nippon Rodo Sodomei (the Federa- ; 
cion) had avoided politics for a number of reasons. The Federation 
was conservative and cautious; the working classes did not have the 
vote; and the government had not consulted the unions in tire appoint- 
ment of delegates to the labor conference at Geneva. Moreover, the 
government's announcement in 1923 that it proposed to introduce man- 
hood suffrage, far from creating unity, revealed that there was no unity / 
in the ranks of Japanese labor. Conflicts which divided and subdivided ^ 

~ Reischaucr, Japax: Covernment-Palitics, HO-HI; Colegrove, "Labor Parties in Japan,” 
340-341. 

” Colegrove, “Labor Patties in Japan,” 341-342. 
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the proletarian parues revealed ihai m Japan as elsewhere the struggle 
among the socialists was between those who aimed “at a state soaajized 
by consuttmonal processes and the ladicaU who ate not to patucuUr as 
to iu)tv die revolution comej”®* 

LABOR AND THE ELECTION OF 1923 
The general election oi 1928, the first held under the manhood suf- 
frage law, which had increased the electorate from 33^1,000 voters to 
I233'l,000, gave die praiccarian parties only eight seats out of, the toral^ 
of^4^n the House of R epresentat^ s. This indicated serious weak- 
ncSeTirnhe politics orthe laEoTmovcment, since the new voters in 
eluded most of the male factory workers and a large part of agiicultiual 
labor Colcgrovc attributes this neat pohucai impotence to five basic 
factors 1) the absence of class consciousness due to labor's lack of politt' 
cal experience and its primitive techniques m trade umonism; 2) the 
limited number of recognized and experienced .leaders among labor, 
3) the absence of campaign funds to compete with the financial re 
sources of the Sei><i^<ii and the Ifinrnro, who were supported by the 
Vhtsui and the ^^ltsuhlshl interests rc$}>ectnelyt ■{) the long history o£ 
oppression of the labor movement by arbitrary government decree and 
by mumidaiion by hired xorA», 5) the electorate’s fear of radicaUsm; and 
6) the disputes within the ranks of labor luelf It may also he said that 
the unpomnee of the labor movement m the decade of the 1920s lay 
not so much m its own limited dcvefoptneni as in the fear which iccn* 
gendered in other groups U frightened ihe old-style aristocrals and 
conscTvalncs, it diluted the liberalism of the major pohucai parties al- 
ways fearful of socialisuc docume, it sumulaied a revival of the crusade 
against dangerous thoughts and it played directly into the handsel the 
milicarisu the super paCnoCs, and of all who fed on fiiscist doctnoc.* 

the NIGHThfARE OF DANGEROUS THOUGHTS 

Although the government had some success in suppressing the or- 
ganized labor movement as such, it found it more difficult to control the 
spread of proletarian thought.®’ The Russian revolutions had sttmu- 
Uted proletarian thought, and, on the eve of the earthquake in 1923, 
the Japanese Commumst Party was secretly organized The Party was 
strengthened m 1926 vyith the teturn of Japanese students from tlic 

“For a discussioa of radical idcoic^ see Hugh Eyas, "TTie 0»mmnnur MoTemest la 
Conumporay Rtnev OOl ( 1932 ) 190-197 
Tadao Kumtomo, Upaotie Liintture uaev /8CJ 22t 242, 
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Lenin University in Moscow. The developments were soon felt in the 
left wing of the labor movement. During March, 1928, more than one 
thousand persons suspected of communist sympadties were detained 
for examination in police stations. Larger numbers were detained in 
1929 and 1930. By 1932 virtually every alleged communist had been 
arrested. The police campaign led to the discovery of “an alarming 
growth of communism among students.” Included in the group of stu- 
dents arrested was “the heir of a viscount,” “the son of a general,” and 
“two sons of a university president.” It was this aspect of “dangerous 
thoughts” that gave the authorities greater concern that! any other.”® 
Could it be diat a society thought to be rigidly indoctrinated with em- 
peror-worship, Shintoism, and government by the privileged, was never- 
theless honeycombed with an intelligentsia of communists? Actually, 
the situation was not so serious as it was pictured in official quarters. 
“As prohibition of alcohol had made drinking fashionable in some 
American universities,” so the frowns of the government had “made 
Marx fashionable in Japan, and the term ‘Marx-boy’ ” became the label, 
not of the serious socialist, but rather of those who wished to be in style. 
When brutal third-degree methods used by the police did not prove 
wholly successful, milder methods were tried. Government officials 
met with university faculties to discuss “means of, directing students’ 
thoughts into safer channels.” Out of these conferences arose the belief 
that the failure of students to find suitable employment after graduation 
was a principal cause of student communism."'’ > 

THE*OPEN DOOR TO FASCISM 

Among the Japanese themselves, there were some able men who fore- 
saw the dangers ahead. A judge of the Supreme Court who had pre- 
sided at the trials of many coramimists described the nation’s feelings 
and its plight when he said: / 

There is no doubt that the public in general has no sympathy with ex- 
treme ideas which aim to establish a proletarian dictatorship. Most people 
know that change can only come gradually if it is to be lasting, but every- 
one knows that change must come, and reactionaries who try to retard 
progress and hamper freedom may lead this growing nation into paths which 
are more dangerous than their own short-sighted vision can perceive. What 
the result of this struggle between the longing for freedom and justice and 
the desire to preserve die old order will be only the future can tell.®® 

“Byas, ‘’The Communist Movement in Japan," 192. 

^ Byas, “The Communist Movement in Japan,” 196. 

* Byas, “The Commumst Movement in Japan,” 197. 
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These were timely words, because long before the adopuon of the "poa 
use policy" by Tanaka’s admuusiration there were signs that the re- 
actionaries were making dicir bid for control In Japan this was a 
peculiarly dangerous sign, for the national character, a product of the 
family system, was steeped m shibboleths of loyalty, discipline, and re 
sponsibiUty The public was thus indocuinated toward the right rather 

i than the left, toward respect for tsiabhshed authority rather than toward 
change, toward the "respectability’’ of fasasm rather than the "subver- 
sion of communism 

THE MILITARY TRADITION 

/ Militarism was the element which made Japan’s soil so suitable to the 
‘growth of authoritarian idcaU All great m^ern stales of course have 
j military tradition In Japan the tradition is unique only in the degree 
to which It has shaped and controlled the nauonal character and the 
national destiny 

It must not be supposed, however, that modern Japanese miLunsm 
has existed solely as a result of tradition, habit, or philosophy The 
Con,tituiioQ of lS'i9 and the polmcal structure and machinery emanat 
ing from it gave militarism a legal foundauon and a functional rote 
c f the greatest imponancc. Of fust concern m this connecuon was the 
cincept of the supreme command no gunniii) This was the 
absolute control of the armed forces by the emperor, reserved to him 
by Articles XI and XII of the Consutution U this were a consutuuonal 
formality, little significance would be attached to it, but m this case 
formality had no place m the purposes which ho, the framer of the Con 
siitution had in mind The removal of the supreme command from 
all agencies of popular control has perpetuated in modern Japan an in 
sutuuon whic* flourished during the ccmuncs of feudalism, namtiy, 
lo the case where the avil wing of the government 
aiFTcrcd fre intRe ihibtary there were in reality two governments adviv 
mg the emperor, the Pnmc Minister represemung the cml government, 
and the semce mimsters tepresentmg the military government. Fi ' 
nally, rcsignauon of one or both of the service ministers rendered the 
government powerless since the mibtarists could refuse the service o£a 

“Ktnnciii W Colegrov* Miluaruat » Jtpan (Bo, ton, 19J6). 10 Thu brochure u 
lie be« brief tieaimeat oj ihe iubicci in El»eUsh See aUo E. H Nornun, SMter ifi 
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successor until their wishes in terms of policy were accepted by the gov- 
ernment.'’’® 

THE MILITARY-FASCIST ALLIANCE 

Closely allied with Japan’s tradition of militarism were a motley array 
of reactionary groups with many and divers aims. Some were impe- 
rialistic, others extolled patriotism, some were of a pseudo-religious na- 
ture, and nearly all professed concern in preserving “the Japanese spirit’’ 
and “the fundamental character of the Japanese state.” It is easier to 
tell what these factions opposed than it is to describe what they sup- 
ported. In general their opposition could be counted upon in any move- 
ment which had as its objective liberalism in government o^r business, 
the development of representative political institutions, the strengthen- 
ing of responsible parliamentary government, and, finally, any strength- 
ening of the labor movement, socialism, communism, and social reforms 
which rested on democratic control. The support of these groups could 
usually be counted upon in all movements extolling Shintoism and em- 
peror-worship, in policies advocated by the army, in imperialistic move- 
ments, and in all forms of chauvinism. Howeverj the background of 
some of these groups was more complex than this since they claimed a 
social philosophy which demanded reforms for farmers and workers. 
These attitudes, however, were not fixed or static. They changed fre- 
quently and oftentimes the programs of various groups were contradic- 
tory. By the decade of the 1920’s when the liberal movement was strug- 
gling to establish itself, what, for want of a better name, we may call Ja- 
pan’s fascist societies already had a long and colorful history. The “pa- 
triot” was usually in opposition to international co-operation in any use- 
ful form."” 

THE GROWTH OF REACTIONARY SOCIETIES 

Parliamentarians also played their part in the creation of fascist-soci- 
eties. The Society of the Imperial Way {Odo Gil^ai) was founded in 
1918 by a group of Seiyul{ai politicians and officials of the South Man- 
churia Railway. The Society of the Spirit of Great Japan {Dai Nippon 
Kol{ttsuiI{ai) promoted “harmony between capital and labor” by break- 
ing up union meetings. The Society of the Foundations of the State 
{Ko}{t{honsha) was organized in 1919 at the time of the great outbreak 

“^For an analysis of the supreme command and dual government sec Colegrove, 
Militarism in Japan, 16-27. 

“ Colegrove, Militarism in Japan, 27-29. 
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of labor troubles. One of its organizer^ was Kuchuo (later Baron) 
Hiranuma.whovas seeking to destroy the democratic movement at the 
Imperial Unnersity of Tokyo I^tcr «i its career the society supported 
Hiranuma for the premiership Although the society claimed to 
seeking harmony between capital and labor, its record was deadeefly 
anti-democraiic.*® 

Other aspects of the fascist utnd were evident m the proiujunced 
militarism of Japan’s youth mosement. 

IN SUMMARY 

The years from the end of World War I to the assassination of Hama 
guchi were among the most \iial m Japan’s recent history. In many 
respects they rescaled the best and the worst in Japanese life. Tbcy 
were years of dcmocrauc progress and of awakening soaal conscious- 
ness stirred by the maladjustments of a young industrial society But 
they WMc also years which rescaled the barrenness of party poliDcs and 
the paucity of great pohacal leadership among the commoners, nicsc 
were fatal weaknesses in a land where rcauionary patriotic, societies 
had long flourished and where the political assassin was too often re- 
garded as a savior of the state 

*E L N Cauilan Uc/».Jn<m «pi^ Forrtga Pvluy iti }aptn (LoDdoa, 1936), 53, 163, 
C;>-«groi« UUiijnm in fap^n 30 32 



Chapter 29 


CHINA: THE KUOMINTANG AND 

' THE RUSSIAN ORIENTATION, 1917-1927 

# ' 

T he decade following World War I, which witnessed in Japan the 
political and social turmod traced in the two preceding chapters, is 
also one of the most significant periods in the history of modern and 
contemporary China. It was during these years that the Chinese revo- 
lution entered upon a new, a vibrant, and a cndcal stage in its develop- 
ment. The position"^ in which the Chinese found themklves at the 
^Versailles Conference of 1918-1919 emphasized the tragic failure of 
China’s republican revolution of 1911 and of the regime of militarism 
which followed it. Out of this humiliation there was to come, hoyv- 
ever, a reborn revolutionary party, the Kuomintangj whose mission was 
to make of nationalism a living political force in Chinese life.^ More- 1 
over, the new revolutionary fervor which appeared after 1918 was not 
solely political and national. After 1920 there were signs of a social 
upheaval which for a time seemed destined to rmnsformTHef ancient and 
moribund Confucian society into a proletarian dictatorship. In reality, 
this was the reflection of a fear prevalent among foreigners rather than 
a potentiality inherent iir Chinese political forces at that time. For a 
time, as will be seen shortly, the nationalist and the proletarian move- 
ments joined forces in a brief and unstable marriage of convenience; 
but for the moment it is sufficient to suggest that these stirring events, 
here to be related, were manifestations of profound and complex revolu- 
tionary unrest in the entire structure of Chinese life. By 1920, China 
was entering not merely a political revolution but rather a complex of 
revolutions taking place simultaneously." 

^ Ktiomtiitang is a combination o£ three Chinese words meaning country, people, and 
party. It is translated variously, National People’s Party being perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable rendering. 

The failure of China’s revolution, 1911,Vwas not solely the fault of the Chinese them- 
selves. In part the failure, and its consequences, must be attributed to the tenacious 
belief of the foreign powers that only a ‘‘strong man" could handle China. This led 'the 
powers to support Yuan Shih-k’ai to an extent which upset the natural balances in Chinese 
politics. , 

^It IS hardly possible in a few words to indicate with accuracy the degree to which 
the Chinese people in recent decades have-become more articulate in the political sense. 
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Kuo\^LvTA^G ASD Russian Uriektatios 


A smajAPANESE CONTRAST 
In approaching the subject o£ Chinas rcsitaliicd rcvoluuon, one 
should note that the problem of readjusunent in China was far more 
didicult than in Japan In China, no political leadership comparable 
to the Genro had >ct been dc\cloped The confused and divided lead' 
crship of the republican resolution of WVl did not appreciate that the 
gap betuecn the crumbling Confucian society and a modern parlia 
mcniary rejiubhc could not be bridged in one step The old Imperul 
regime of the Manchus had been swept away or had crumbled from 
ihc weight of ns mcapaaty for adjustment, but there was nothing ca 
pable of taking its place save the dictatorship of Yuan Shih k’ai and the 
laicr chaos of tuchunism In these circumstances it was inevitable that*" 
revolutionary forces should again arise a$ an answer to China’s plight 
As m 1911, these revolutionary forces were personalized lo the characicr 
and name of Sun Wen, or, as he is bcuer known to history, Sun Yat sen, 
who as provisional president of the Repubhe m 1912 had stepped aside 
in favor of a socalW nauonal seiilemcnl under Yuan Shih k’ai 
Sun Yat sen w as born m 1866 or 1867 at Hsiang Shan, Canton delta, 
m the southern China which had nurtured the T’ai p'mg Rebellion m 
the neighboring province of Rwangst While suU a youth he was 
educated in Honolulu, acquired a knowledge of English, was converted 
to Chnstianity and became impressed by the power of the great IVcst 
ern states a power which he attributed to ihtir philosophy of nauonal 
ism Id contrast, he saw a vast and populous but weak China resung 
on what Sun regarded as the worn-out Confuaan theory of the world 
community Sun was determined that this China should be uajts- 
formed into a modern nationstate His work was begun while he 
studied medicine at Briush Hongkong, and later when he practiced 
fanefiy at Canton and hlacao His early pohucal methods followed an 
accustomed Chinese pattern the formation of a small group of foi* 

Dating tbtir Icng huwry Uw Chinoe dctlopcd Uior Own poliWal cnelhotl* {or 

protoL The-t mahods however were ooe ibose of Western nanoas, aod »s a con 
t^ueoce the Writeiner h» often de>ctib«d die Chinese as bems inamcuUte m the 
(fitted tense. Thus dunng the early years of the Nioonalut movemeot st seemed list 
c/ie Ch i nes i * husks, if they d«i aasthsog at all toesdy foliovied daat Veideis. As i 
people they tended lo be oalooLcTa rather than an amre force nsiftg against thnr 
Eorernment Many of ihcin ^31 nmau in tbu cangoty of ooJookert. Ncsefthelest, 
in the years since 1911 thae has also been an amazing political awakening among the 
pwpie One annot measure with accurxy ibe degree lo whicb or die rapidity wnh 
which, die Chinese people la discarding the role of onlooker foe that of active pohueJ 
partjQpanl, yet de cvidciice u cestaudy cleat *>»«♦ the movemeiifii in this duecBon, 

For much of the inierpretanon whicb fidkiws m this chapter I am inddited to Arthur 
H Holcomhe s wudy The CA.nne R«olw»n (2i,a ed, Cambridge. Mass, 1911) 
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lowers, which took him back to the roots of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion; 
affiliation with other groups; petitions to the authorities; and terrorisdc 
attacks. By the time of the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895, 'the revolu- 
tionary organization of Sun Yat-sen had become “modernist, nationalist, 
and antimonarchical, instead of merely patriotic and antidynastic.” “ 
His original revolutionary body, the Society for the Regeneration of 
China {Hstng Chung Hut), 1894-1905, soon began to draw strength 
from overseas Chinese who had acquired wealth abroad and who were 
determined to end the old order in China. By 1905, when the move- 
ment was reorganized as the League of Common Alliance (T’ung 
Meng Hui), 1905-1912, republicanism was receiving greater stress 
through formulation of an ideology which was later formalized in the 
San Min Chit 1, or the Three People’s Principles: natio na lism, de moc- 
racy, and liv elihood (sometimes interpreted as socialism in some form). 
The hope of the T’ung Meng Hui was the overthrow of the Manchus, 
the establishment of a republic, and control of the parliamentary regime 
tvhich would follow. At this stage there was a naive though perhaps 
natural tendency on the part of the revolutionists to assume that once 
the old system was destroyed, democracy would naturally follow. 

From 1912 to 1914, Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionists adopted the name 
Kuomintang, or National People’s Party. From 1914 to 1920 they be- 
came the Chung Htta Ke Ming Tang, or Chinese RevoIutionary'Party. 
But this was a period in which the revolutionary cause was almost as 
chaotic as the Chinese society in which it struggled to exist. In an effort 
to meet and capitalize on the disintegration that followed the collapse 
of Li’s government at Peking, Sun Yat-sen and a few of his follotyers in 
1917 set up their own administration at Canton which claimed to be the 
true or lawful republic, since it was composed of remnants of the Peking 
parliament dissolved by Li Yuan-hung. Actually the real power in the 
south rested not with Sun, who, although elected generalissimo, had no 
army, but with T’ang Chi-yao, the governor of Yunnan and Kweichow, 
and with Lu Yung-t’ing, who controlled the troops in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. This trio was united only in the sense that it was opposed to 
the government of Tuan Ch’i-jui at Peking and that government’s policy 
of carrying China into the World War. The result was intermittent 
warfare between Peking and Canton and the failure of all efforts to 
unite.* 


° P. M. A. Linebarger, Government in Republican. China (New York, 1938), 34. 

^ T’ang Lcang-li, The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1930), 
121-137. Both at this time and later, T’ang was closely associated with Wang Ching-wei 
as a traitor in the service of tlie Japanese. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 
For a time the southern Canton government mamiained a precarious 
existence, and in April, 1921, SunYat sen was able to summon a special 
parliament whidi decled him prcsidecu of the "Chinese Republic." 
There were now two republics and two presidents. Canton itself 
seemed on the road to becoming a modern municipality under the lead- 
'■rship of Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat sen, as ma^or. But politically condi- 
tions were not stable The revoluuomsts had all but ceased to exist as a 
party since 1912 They were held together almost solely by the person- 
ality of Sun Yat sen Efforts to right this situation in 1920 by readopc 
mg Ksiamintan^ as the party name were not successful. From the 
standpoint of rcsolutionary action the weakness was that little conncc- 
Uon existed between the party on the one hand and the military and 
poliiical power on the other Some members of Sun’s Canton gosern- 
ment were not members of the party at all. An additional weakness 
lay in the fact that the new Kwangiung army, created by two parly lead- 
ers, Wang Chingwet and Hu l^amin, and commanded by Ch’cn 
Chiungmmg, gosernor of Rwangtung, received no political indoc 
ttination and, in temper, was hardly disunguuhable from the arnucs of 
ithe wur lords Sun was thus largely dependent on the wbiros of a south- 
rrn mihiansc ® 

Against the free boottry of militarists. Sun Yat sen was helpless- 
While he remained high m the esteem of all who hoped for a better 
China he had no eflecnve conuci with the masses of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and his party was weak and bekmg a program of action Further 

I more, in the view of some of Sun’s imm^iaic following, the cause of 
reform in China could look for no help from the capttahstic Western 
powers. The Washington Conference, which had just concluded its 
delibcraiions, had refused to recognize Sun’s Canton government and 
had conunued to deal with the Peking nuUcansts. As a result its work 
Was seen at Canton as freeing "China from the Japanese policy of in- 
idepcndent Violent cncroachmcnl” while subjecting u “to the co-oper- 
lauvc slow encroachment” of all the poivcrs.® It w^i against this back- 
ground of military jobbery within China and the poLcies of the Western 
deroocraa es at Washington that Sun Yat-sen turned to Russia for aid 

‘■Tang Leaog4i, The Inner Hutory of tie Ciinete f^nalution, Ht, tecounu the 
at this time of Sun t raanusenpu, on which » molniiuenial work. The Reeoiutrutio’t of 
the Stale, wai to be baird “The low rf -The Pnoaple of tavehhood especuUy wai un- 
fortunate, as Ut the absence of any auibontamc ^tuduvee, hss Wkyweit had oidy thrtr 
own interpretauan of this pnoaple 

Wang Ching wci, CSisa an^ the Peteen quoted by Hari^d ft. Isaacs, The Tragedy 
o] the Chinese RttoiuUon (London, 1958), £3 
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REORGANIZATION AND REORIENTATION 
' OF THE KUOMINTANG 

' Early in 1923 the way had been opened for collaboration between Rus-V 
sia and the Kuomintang through a meeting at Shanghai of Sun Yat-sfenl 
and Adolph Joffe, Soviet emissary to the Far East. A joint statement' 

' which resulted frorh this meeting set forth their understanding: 1) that 
communism and the soviet system were unsuited to China’s present 
needs; 2) that China’s immediate goal was the realization of political 
unity and independence, to which ends Russia would lend her assist- 
ance; and 3) that Russia reaffirmed her declaration of 1919 in which 
she had renounced the imperialism of the tsars though carefully re- 
serving certain rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway.^ Late in 1923 
Michael Borodin arrived at Canton, where he set about creating a new 
Kuomintang characterized by rigid party organization and discipline 
and pledged to a program of action. Implementation of this new pro- 
gram would end the days when the Kuomintang was held together 
largely by bonds of personal loyalty to Sun Yat-sen. The change, how- 
ever, meant more than this; it meant that the new Russia had become 
the model for the new revolutionary plan of action in China. The 
model of the new party at Canton was the Russian Communist Party. ^ 
That some members of the old Kuomintang would not accept the new 
membership was more than made up by admitting to the Kuomintang . 
members of the newly formed Chinese Communist Party. 

“ The constitution of the revitalized party reflected the purpose of 
broadening the base of the revolutionary authority. At the base of the 
organizational chart were the local groups empowered to promote the 
revolutionary cause, to conduct necessary local business of the party, and 
to discipline the members of the group. Above the local groups were 
district arid then provincial organizations culminating in a National 
Party Congress designed to meet annually and to be the ultimate au- 
thority on policy. With the Congress was a Central Executive Com- 
mittee and a Supervisory Committee to direct when the Congress was 
not in session. Although the purposc'of this new machinery was in 
part at least to get away from the old personalized relation of mem- 

^The Sutt-Joffc joint statement is printed in The China Year Boo/i, 1924 (Shanghai), 
863. 

In further cxplanadon of the beginnings of collaboration between China and Russia, 
there was the fact that Russia was not admitted to the Washington Conference and tliat 
most Western countries were hostile to Russia and were soil acting on the assumption 
that the Bolshevist regime was doomed to fall. Ostracized Russia and disappointed, 
frustrated China had reasons for making common cause over and \ibove any merely 
willful intervention of Russia in China's affairs, ' 
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sbers to Sun Yat sen, the presugc o£ Sun was such ihat he was made 
president of the party for We* His constitutional powers remained 
li^rge, including the right to \eto rcsofuiions of the Party Congress. 
Tn general, then, the party organization as it had evolved by the be- 
ginning of 192-1 was a compromise between the former exclusive per- 
sonalized control by Sun and the ideal of thorough democratic controf 
originating in the local party cells Actuall), •'however, conditions 
within China after 192'4 were such that m the conduct of party alTaus 
more and more rcs[x)nsibihiy gravitated to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee.® 

SUN VAT-SEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE REVOLUTION 
rhe reorganization of the Ruomintang was but one phase of the new 
revolutionary activity at Canton An understandable program of pnn 
ciplcs that could be popularized among the people was also imperative 
if the new party machinery was to have meaning. Thus it became nec- 
essary fur Sun Yat sen to give more attention to the philosophy and the 
principles of Kis program for the new China. Most of his Uiought was 
therefore commuted to wnimg during the years 1917 to 1925— the years 
in which the nevtly organized Kuommtang wasulang shape. 

As the social thought of early China is Imbed with the name of Con* 
fucius, so the revolutionary political thought of early twenueih-ccniury 
China 1 $ inseparable from the tumc of Sun Yat sen Although m many 
passages Sun s writings are neither clear, nor precise, nor complete, they, 
provide when taben as a whole '‘a systemauc and remarkably complete 
program for the regeneration of China."'* Sun‘s revolutionary phi 
losoph) and his program of action arc set forth m 1) Plain /pr Nattonal 
Reconstruclion 2) the San Min Chu I, or Three Principles of the Peo~ 
pie 3) the Fundamentais of Nasioaai Reconstructio/i, and •}) the Mani- 
festo of the KuommUng issued at the First Party Congress in 192-1. 

In the first of hts three volume Plans for Reconitruetion^^ Sun reveals 

The piny tcorKiiuialion mi> alsg Jutc beta uumJcil in gire more eticeuvenew o 
» chirantiuiic oi Son* oiethoJi of pcfiucs which wi» already well marked Sun 
l6ng ihown an aptitude (o, a tjpe of coahoon poliUcs in which he used la hu follontn? 
men o( widely diSerent inuraH and uloRtae? auni. The party fCorcamialKin 
a( tmi uinc prosuic to some extent buih for keeping ihit diveiK following together and 
lor keeping is component parts in balance 
JTang Uang lx. The inner Uurory c/ lie Chinese Retolunon. 175 17^ 

Arthur N UoJeombe, Tie Cisnete SeeatnMe (Gunbndge. IWl). 
of Holcombe i thaptcr » (or a ducincioa of SuAv veriungt and ha political thougbl. 

Pan of lh« work has been pubbshed w English under the titles Memoirs of a Cfaorre 
1919). and TA- laitTiu.,ai>d Deeelopment of Chsni tLondon 
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the influence of the Confucian background. It was good Confucian 
theory to say, as Sun did, that those who would govern must first learn 
to govern themselves through the pursuit of knowledge. Operating 
on this theory of education, the old Chinese scholars had assumed that 
the people were to be ruled. Sun, however, held that education was the 
essence of democracy, and that the best way for the people to learn 
democracy was to practice it, even if imperfectly at first. Although in 
these first wridngs Sun was not unmindful of the importance of China’s 
material reconstruction, he appears to have rejected the economic inter- 
pretation as the most important base of politics. He was Confucian ini 
his belief that Heaven is more apt to be impressed by virtue rather thanj 
by the material power of brute force. 

By far the most famous enunciation of Sun’s political principles for 
the reconstruction of China is the San Min Chii 1 (Three Principles of 
the People). These materials were first delivered as lectures in 1924 
after the reorganization of die Kuomintang. They were a part of the 
campaign of propaganda designed to reach the popular mind. But 
they were more than this. The fact that they contained a wide range of 
statements and interpretadons which in part represent conflict between 
a number of theories and in part compromises between different theories 
suggests the interpretation that they were designed to hold together a 
coalition which was growing diverse and which, because of that fact, 
included components which oscillated between collaboration with each 
other and rivalry. The lectures, hasdly composed, present many im- 
perfections of thought and style, but remain nevertheless a basic por- 
trayal of Sun’s philosophy and of the ideological goal of his revolution. 
Although the lectures were not delivered until after the Russian orienta- 
tion had taken place, most of the ideas contained in them had long been 
in Sun’s mind and thus do not appear to have been inspired primarily 
by^ Moscow. However, as revolutionary propaganda the Three Prin- 
ciples had immense effect upon the thinking of the Chinese people. It 
gave them for the first time a positive approach. to the revolutionary 
cause in place of the former negative approach which prevailed during 
the anti-dynastic, anti-Manchu phase of the revolution.^" 

TPIE FIRST PRINCIPLE: NATIONALISM 

' The first of Sun’s principles was peculiarly alien to the traditional 
habits of Chinese thought. It will be recalled that the old China was 
held together by bonds of a common social and cultural heritage rather 
than by any machinery of centralized political authority. The idea that 


“Lincbarger, Covet mnent in Republican China, 
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ihe Chinese were to learn to thtok ol themselves not as a soacty but as 
a nation state was in itself daring, and, perhaps, the most revolutionary 
of all Sun Yat sen's proposals fis acfucvcmcnt would 6c the more diiS 
cult since all Greater China was to be incorporated into the new nation 
stale Even m the simplest classification. Greater China consisted not 
of one people but of five Chinese, ^^anchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and the 
Mohammedans, each represented by the five bar flag of the Republic of 
1912 Thus when Sun talked of a nationalism incorporating all these 
peoples, he was not thinking of what the West originally termed nauon- 
ahsm but rather of a new painotism to the state transcending these 
racial complexities. Patriotism to the state was to take precedence over 
the customary Chinese loyalties to family, clan, and vilbgc,** 

It may be granted that Sun $ nauoiuhsm rested upon lofty ideals and 
up»n appreciation of Chiru's great past, yet he also appealed to those 
arguments which have been the stock m trade of young rultonalism 
throughout modern times. He was alarmed by the white penk” was 
attracted by protectionist theories of trade, and looked to the time when 
China, assuming ‘ the white mao s burden, ' would bnng civilizauon and 
light to weak and less fortunate noghbors When tins background of 
Sun s nauonahsm is borne in mmd, the anti imperialistic and the anu 
foreign-control aspeeu of China $ revoluuon become undersundable. 
THE SECOND PRINCIPLE DESfOCR^kCY 
In contrast with the absence of political nationalism or patnousm, 
certain democratic concepu had played tlieir part m Chinese thought 
from ancient times, rk soacty devoid of democrauc impulses could not 
have developed or pracuced the theory of the kfandale of Heaven In 
theory at least the highest as wed as the lowest offices in Old China had 

W hen Sun Calked o{ nauoiuitsin w th n a nuion which included MonjoU T beUia, 
and Mohamr ledani (the hUnchua ir«e o( Icuu unportaiKc), he (aced a probion of 
eatrrme I icacy The question iDvoleed not only palnolum to the state but also the 
problem o( what kind of atace. Waa it to br a state ut which the Chinese, as the over 
whcltMog nuiority were to hare a cocmponduie ascendancy over such people a* Uie 
Mongoltf O was x to be a federated state so which the Mongols and the Tibetans were 
to base the standing of maionlie* wtthui the t own tcintorKs^ A number of the Moogol 
Kuorti nung joUowcn of Sun at this tuse believed that the nentual outcome would be 
a federated ttaie The subsequent failure to create such a sute, and the more recent 
ernphas s on pcJiac, which, if wceessfuJ would rtaidt m the compulsory concciacm of 
such peoples as the Mongols from a status of tub.tlacidiid Chinese y) a status of 
stanoaid Chinese" has deeply alienated MoogoU and Tibetans, and has pven their 
nanonalism a Uend which is sncrcasutgly ajMt<3)inesc. For Siij) ao J924 it was « 
traordinarfly difficult to come to gc pi with this probtetn If he had advocatal too openly 
a fedcraled status for the (roauet peeves he woiJd, in view of China a weakness at the 
Cline have exposed them to the danger c4 anneution or near annexation by for* 
powers 
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been open lo any Chinese who could past the civil scrv icc cxanunatiofis. 
LcKal government, too, had been a thing of the people m ihe local conv 
munity Yet even here it should be fcmetnbercd that loy^Iues and re 
sponsibihues were to the firmly, cUn, of guild and not to the people of 
the community as a whole, much lest to the people of the whole state. 
Sun argued tliai the Chinese in achieving democracy must acquire a 
new concept of liberty, recognizing it as the ideal through which the 
individual curbs his own freedom in the interest of llic general welfare 
of all the people of the state 

On equaht), the companion pnnciple tn a democratic soaery, Sun 
held that since men arc not naturally free, neither did nature aeate 
them equal W hen we speak of democracy and equality but yet want 
the world to advance, wt arc talking about political equality For 
equality is an artificial not a natural thing, and the only equality which 
vv e can create is equality m political status " 

The government which Sun ihcrcfotc proposed to erect was to rest 
on the sovereignty of the people but was to be run by men of poltucal 
capacity The government of a nauon must be built upon the nghu 
of the people, but the administration of public alTairs must be entrusted 
to experts It was to be temporarily an auihonianaa adnuiustration, 
but one which even in the beginning was to be held responsible to the 
people through certain mechanisms of control such as the elecion and 
recall of odiculs who determined policy, and through the iniuauve and 
referendum. Ulumatcly, the excrasc of these mechanisms was lo- 
lencled to make possible the tepbeement of the authoittonan structure 
by a democratic structure of elected representatives Dmstitmionally, 

i thc proposed government would rest on five powers instead of three, for 
in addition to the legisbtnc, execuuve, and judicial, there were to be 
added the powers of examination and of censorship ** Since the events 
of 1911 1912 had made it abundantly clear that the Chinese masses were 
unprepared for these new responsibiluies, the new revolutionary pro- 
gram of 1923 I92-I provided for three stages in the development of the 
revolution and m the education of the Chinese people. The first of 
these would be the military period, lasung for as long as extensive field 
operauons were still underway Dunng this period the mibtary power 
would necessarily be supreme. The scconihvvould be the period of po- 

Yat-vin. ScB II a Cka t Uva.bj V W Pnee (Shansha^ 1927) 24J 245 
TM pnnapU involved here waa ml dc* Tl^e Censorate under the er 

ibe fuDCQon of o ticjung o6cub Itma Uie highcjt, mcludin* the emperor » 
the lowest. Tliii tight w is not always exercised w thout bus, nor always with impuoiiy 
but in stneral the cry exisience of the Ceiaatate had a laluury efiect upon offivuhfc®- 
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KuOMINTAhG AND ROSSUH ORIENTATION 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH PEKING, 192425 
While Sun s control at Canton conuoucd to be precarious” be bad 
never abandoned hope of reaching a peaceful settlement with the rtuli 
tarists who controlled Pclung For some two years he had engaged in 
intermittent negotiation with the nonli, and by 1924 he hoped to strike 
a bargain with Tuan Chi jui, pro\uional chief cxecuti\c m November, 
and the Mancbutian war lord, Chang Tso-lin, and to have combined 
with them in attacking the armies of the rival miliunst, Wu P'ci £u 
Because he could not even control the mibtarisis at Canton, Sun was 
obviously unable to send any forces from the south against Wu, but, in 
December, 1924, he went to Peking to workout with Tuan, Chang, and 
the so-called Christian General, Feng Yu hsiang, a plan for a united 
China Armed m the capiul, already a sick man, Sun was now to dis- 
cover that the militarists had fixed upon terms of a settlement which he 

I could not approve His final effort to create a government for a united 
China had failed On March 12, 1925, Sun Yai sen died at Peking m 
the private residence of Wellington Koo which had been taken over 
and to which Sun was removed from the Union College Medical Hos- 
pital where he had undergone an operation for mabgnanr cancer 
The passing of Sun Yat sen had pronounced and conflicung effects 
upon the nauonahsc movement and upon the fortunes of the Kuomift- 
tang So long as Sun lived, bis shortcomings, his mistakes, and his lack 
of practical political acumen had been obvious not only to many of his 
immediate foiiovvers but also to hw enemies Now that he was gone, all 
this vv as changed The failures of the man whom many had regarded 
as a visionary were forgotten Sun became the embodiment of all the 
idealism wuhin the nauonahst movement, and the personification of all 
the revolutionary fervor of the reconstituted Kuomintang As Con 
fuems had become the sage of ancient China, so would Sun Vat sen ifl 
hem the role m twcnucth<entury China Confucianism would give 
place to Sun Yat scnism 

On the other hand, no single leader had emerged to take^ Sun's place- 
Rivalry among his immediate associates was therefore a natural coasc 
quence — a nvalry which tended UJ rest its case on divergent intcrprcta* 
tions of Sun’s political and economic philosophy Here there was am 
pie ground for ideological warfare and party strife because of the vague, 
general, uncertain terms in which Sun had so frcqocndy expresied his 
ideas The immediate victory in this mtra party contest for powet 
rested wi th the left wmg and its Russian commimist advisers The 
“T ang Uang li, Wang Chiag ivn (Peking 1931) 97 IDO 
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Adolph Joffc met with Suq Yat sen m Shanghai Only a few months 
later, Michael Borodin, one of the most successful and tried of Russia’s 
agents of rcsoluuon, arrived at Canton Born m Russia, he had come 
to the United States as a boy bearmg the name of Grusenberg, he had 
later, under the name of Berg, conducted a business school in Chicaga 
But, abandoning the quiet profession of teaching for the more active life 
of a revolutionist, he appeared as an agitator in Mexico andTurkey under 
the name of Borodin He was possessed of energy, charm, and Intel 
ligence. Moscow could hardly have found a better man to promote its 
purposes at Canton 

Thwe was a twofold olqecuvc m Borodin's Canton mission 1) to 
give Chinese revolutionaries the benefit of Russia’s experience in the 
techniques of revolutionary acuon, and 2) to find ways of putung Chi 
nese commuiusts m control of the Kuommtang Under Borod n’s 
guidance, the reorganization of the Kuommtang, already referred to 
(p 5U)j was soon under way 

In the second phase of his work, Borodin was equally successful 
The first Kuommtang National Congress admitted Chinese commu' 
msts to membership provided they took the oath of allegiance to the 
Parly This was a deeply significant victory for Borodin and his Rus- 
sian hackers The Chinese communms were weak numerically, but in 
their ideology, organizauon, and discipline they were comparatively 
strong Once within the Kuommtang, they were able to exert an inllu 
ence disproporuonaie to their numbers For the moment they were 
pledged to support the Kuomioiang program, but their ultimate goal 
was a communist-conirollcd China** 

THE AUDIENCE OF THE NEW KUOMINTANG 

The audience to which this new Kuomintaag was to address itself 
may be roughly described as made up of two major and many lesser 
groups. By far the largest was the vast agricultural population of the 
countryside Next in size was the aty population of masters, journc)- 

pageSU 

The sutcmcni is of toufse, an over-sunpyicaaoQ since it does not deal snlh il"® 
eompfex and spetulauve question of intenncdiaie forms which the comrounisB may hue 
had in mind to applj before ihe ultimate psal was reached Nor does it ukt uuo 
ac^nt the span of ume wbcli the conunimists conltroplated should dapse before 
aaieviog ihar full purposes It slmuld not be assumed, however that the coiwnumso 
believed (unless they were cxtraoidinardy naiee) that they would at some propitious 
moment be able to execute a quicW swuch frecn a eommunist influeDced program to M 
all communist program It should also be noted that at this lime conB ct had appearol 
both among Chinese and fore gn comrounisb In particular, the rivalry bchston fol 
lowers of Troizky and followers of St^ was already bitter 
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men, and apprentices of the guilds, where industry was still conducted 
In small shops and on a pattern essentially medieval. In a few of 
China’s larger cities such as Shanghai where there vwre modern, lafge- 
scale textile factories, there were also the beginnings of an urban, indus- 
trial proletariat, and here the conventional communist line — the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat — could be used with great effect. But this appeal 
could have little meaning among the masters and workers of small-scale 
guild industry throughout China as a whole. To these artisans, whose 
posidon was already threatened by the beginnings of factory industry, 
the Kuomintang slogan of nationalism was far .more understandable. 
Where modern industry already had gained a footing there were also the 
beginnings of an organized labor movement. It had first manifested 
itself’among the transport workers of the treaf)^ ports toward the close 
of World War I. Later the movement made some progress among 
workers in die cotton textile factories at Shanghai and Hankow and in 
the flour mills at Tientsin and Harbin. The first Chinese national labor 
conference met at Canton in 1922 and, shortly thereafter, the Seamen’s 
Union at Hongkong gained recognition. Thus by 1924, the labor union 
movement in China though still in its infancy was making notable 
progress. 

The problem of reaching China’s numberless peasant-farmers, still 
clinging jto customs hallowed by forty centuries, was a task which the 
Kuomintang had not faced prior to the new Russian orientation. By 
1924, however, vast numbers of China’s peasantry were ready to lend 
a willing ear to almost any gospel that promised relief.-'* In spite of all 
-his innate conservatism and his slavish acceptance of custom, the peasant 
was beginning to react against the inequalities within his village, and 
against the manifold forms of extortion diat had enabled tuchiins, lesser 
militarists, and small-fry brigands in general to collect taxes for as much 
as twenty years in advance. The peasant was therefore receptive to the 
propaganda of the new Kuomintang, and in South China after 1924 
there was a remarkable growth of peasant unions."^ 

THE YOUTH AND STUDENT MOVEMENT 

As the new Kuomintang with its new Soviet adherents reached out to 
capture the latent revolutionary potential of farmers and laborers, much 

“Tins is not to sa> that the hard-pressed peasantry was whoU> lacking m discrimma- 
lion. To an increasing extent m recent times Chinese peasants have responded most 
directly to those programs that were specific in proposing measures comprehensible to die 
peasants in terms of their own needs and desires rather than in terms of nebulous ideo- 
logical generalities. 

^ “The subject is developed in C. L’Estrongc Malone, New China: A Jieporc of an 
Investigation (London, 1926), Pt. 11. 
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o£ Its most efTccUvc propaganda was earned into the treaty ports and 
to the interior by what has been called iht student motement The 
marked i^uencc diat students have exerted at times upon China s na 
tionahst revolution is traceable m part to the histone posiuon ot scholar- 
ship and the scholar in Old China It was natural for the Chinese ta 
looh to the student for answers to the manifold political questions that 
plagued China in the chaotic revolutionary years after 1911 It was also 
natural for the students to voice their political opinions with an air of 
authority This vv as particularly true of those who had received a mod 
cm education in Japan m Europe, or m America After 1911 , too, 
China s modern schools increased wuh great rapidity, as did also the 
number of students. In the turmoil of prevailing conditions, many m 
this increasing body of graduaics could not find positions they consid 
eted commensurate With iheir training These readily became active 
cnucs of government So u was ihat a growing body of students, in 
spired by Western Icariung became the most likely revolutionary mate 
rial within China Many students were fanatical supporters of Sun 
Yat sen, and the most enthusiastic, if at tunes irresponsible, members of 
I the Kuonuniang Many too were ardent supporters of the Russo<om 
munisc onentation at Canton which promised action and results V« 
while many students supported Borodin $ program for the new Kuomin 
I tang they vvere less interested m its Soviet implications than m its im 
mediate promise of a vigorous Chinese nationalism Far, too, from 
confining their doings to politics, the students were in the forefront of 
ihc intellectual and literary renaissance of the time, and m the move- 
ment for cmancipauon of Chinese women Since, m the view of the 
students the new Chinese woman was to cojoy political equality (a 
strange and terrifying idea to Chinese of the old school), she was like 
wise to have a new soaal freedom to bob her hair, to choose her own 
husband and to express her own inind m public *'* 

There Were many other sources as well which the Kuomintang-Sovict 
Enientc sought to cultivate and from which it drew support for the 
levoluuQnaiy cause- The wealthy overseas Chinese commuruues, long 
backers of Sun Yat sen were suU courted fay the left vvmg in power at 
Canton. Disaffected soldiers of the luchun armies were also a con 
vcnicnt target for Cantons propaganda. At first the agents for this 
vvork were hastily trained m sjjted up courses at Canton, but after 192? 
ihc abler pcrsoimcl received special schoohng at the new Sun Yat sen 
University for Chinese revolutionaries in Moscow And, all the while, 
“Tlie subject IS developed by T C. Wang Tie YcjuA Mo.eraew in CAina (New \oik 
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*THE CANTON REVOLUTIONARY ' NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT” 

This new govcrnmcm created by the reorganized K.iionuntang was 
headed by a dcliberatite body, Ac Political Council, composed of 
all the outstanding Party leaders, and an Admmisiraiive Council, 
».omposed of Ac heads of Ac executive departments BoA councils 
Mere appointed by and responsible to the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuormntang Government was Acreforc wholly m the hands of 
the Party The danger and the great weakness in the status of affairs 
at Canton lay in Ac lU-dcfiocd union and relations between Ac-Kuo- 
mintang and Ae Chinese Communist Party, and also wiAin each of 
these parties But those who entenamed such fears were pushed aside 
by Ac revolutionists of the left wing The pfingip^lo f 
Chi^ wci, a devoted follower of Sun, vvho by 1926 had become Ac oSi 
cial Head of AeParty This was Ae man whose egotism and ambition 
eventually led him to become a traitor in the service of Ae Japanese. 
Canton Itself was not only in the grip of a.rcvoluiionary fervor, u was 
also etijovmg a wave of unprecedented civic progress and prosperity 
While young political agents were being recruited and trained to use 
the latest invective against imperulism and capitalism, oAer revolu 
nonaries were making a new and model city of Canton New and 
inking yiersonahties that caught the public eye v\ ere appearing in public 
( ihcc T V Soong a brother in law of Sun Yat sen, and a Harvard 
graduate, had already brought a new efficiency into Ac handling of pub- 
lic finances C C. Wu, a son of \Vu Ting tang, one ume MiiusteV to 
W ashington vvas handhng vviA skill Canton s unofficial relauons waA 
ihe powers in Ac face of the great strike and boycott vvhiA had brought 
Bnush trade at Hongkong to virtual stagnation 

CRISES IN KLOMINTANG LEADERSHIP 
^ ct in Ac midst of this new reveduuonary prosperity, new crises arose 
on Ac question of left versus right wmg dominance A new factor was 
Injected when Chiang K’ai shek in March, 1926, arrested some mem 
^jcrs of Ac extreme left wing Wang CHmg wci and Hu Han mm (the 

* Hu Hia m n, aniither o£ Sun i tlcvolcd dec^Ui who bad not favoted the CTCfwne 
Soviet oneniauon, was Eocced laio exile w 1926 after 6e Second Party Congfesi had 
sWed to conanue the collaboration wtdi Mcncow The program of the defeated n^hc 
wmg the itxalltd Wtsttra KlU Grotip, bad called for 1) eiputsma of the cm"- 
muiusu from the Kuoountang 2> duniuaal of Borodin aod other Russun ar3vi»en a"-* 
i) maxuigt of the Central Exocunie CaiBW "| iWT to Shanghai instead ol Canton. See 
TangLcangli, f»j,g (i,oy leo t2ChlZJ 
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latter now returned from exile) both fled from Canton, and a modus 
vivendi was patched up whereby Borodin was to remain as adviser while 
Chiang K’ai-shek was to take the chairmanship of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee and thus become acting 
leader oi the Party. It was a co mpromise settlement representing a 
delicate^ balanc e. It meant in subsTaiice'Idiat the recognized Kuomin- 
tang political leaders had surrendered,' and that the revolution now ap- 
peared to be in the hands of two groups: 1) the Soviet left wing ele- 
ments that controlled the unions (workers' and peasants’) ; 2) the new 
military leadership of the Nationalist armies. How long would Bor- 
odin and Chiang K’ai-shek condnue to work together.'* 

THE ADVANCE TO THE YANGTZE 

This new accord at Canton, though far from guaranteeing stability 
in the ranks of the revoludonists, had given a new prominence and 
power to Chiang K'ai-shek and his new Kuomintang army led by 
young officers trained at the Whampoa Military Academy. It was this 
military leadership which made the decision by the summer of 1926 that 
the time was ripe to launch a military campaign to oust the war-lords of 
the north."** Assuming supreme command of the expedition, Chiang 
K’ai-shek handed over nominal leadership of the Party to an intimate 
friend of Sun Yat-sen, Chang Ching-kiang, while to the Foreign Office 
at Canton came Eugene Chen, vituperative journalist and native of the 
British West Indies. The stage was set for a great adventure in revolu- 
tionary politics and war. . 

Paced by political agitators who appealed to peasants and workers, the 
Kuomintang armies moved north over the route which the T’ai-p’ings 
had followed less than a century before. In August a Soviet regime 


^ in. reality, the controiling forces of the revolution were not wholly within this simple 
classification. For instance, the unions, workers, and peasants were not controlled enurcly 
fay the Soviet left wing elements. There was in particular an agrarian radical group; 
espcaally strong in the Fourth Army which marched from Canton through Changsha 
to Hankow, which for a time worked in alliance witli the communists but was never 
dominated or controlled by them. This army was in large part recruited from the 
original strongholds of the T’at-p'ing Rebellion, and it produced men who, even after 
die later split between the communists and the Kuomintang, were reluctant to co- 
operate unquesdoningly with the right wing of the Kuomintang. ^ 

” At the nme, Peking politics was in total chaos, as revealed by the fall of Tuan 
Ch’i-jui and die substitudon of a military dictatorehip headed by Chang Tso-lln, the 
Manchurian war-lord. Jhc real power of this government extended only as far as Chang’s 
armies. Shantung was controlled by Chang Tsung-chang, a thoroughly rapacious ttichmi; 
Shansi by Yen Hsi-shan, die so-called model governor; the Nanking area by Sun Chu.in- 
fang; and the central Yangtze by Wu Pei-fu. Another war-lord, Tang Sheng-chi in 
Hunan, professed himself an ally of the Kuomintang. 
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\was set up in Hunan Hankow oa the Yangtze was m Nanooaiist 
: hands in September, and the sister aty o{ Wuchang m October. 
Shortly thereafter, the province of Kaangsi £cU to the Nationalists. In 
the spring of 1927 Anhui and Kiangsu were invaded and the old south- 
ern capital of Nanking was taken Other Nauonalist armies moving 
up the coast overran Fukien and Chekiang Aid, too, came from the 
north where Feng Yu hsiang, now back from Moscow, had joined the 
battle as an ally of the Nationalists, had occupied Shensi, and had aided 
I m the taking of Honan Less than a year afccr Chung’s armies had left 
Canton, they could regard themselves as rnasters of half of China. 
Theu victory to this point was a product of 1) superior mihtary tram 
ing leadership, and morale, 2) the propaganda of the left wing and the 
communists, and 3) the incompetence of the political and military op- 
ponents^ 

THE CANTON NATIONALIST SOVIET 
MOVES TO HANKOW 

While these military campaigns were vet in progress, the Canton 
tiotialist Soviet government also moved north to Hankow It was a 
step of great consequence, since it meant a victory for Borodin and the 
left over Chiang Kaishek This was so because the Wuhan oUB 
(Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang) were the center of the most highly 
developed capitoluac industry m all China outside of Shanghai Here 
there was a large body of industrial wage earners who could be easily 
reached by Borodins agitators Here, too, were large foreign Conces- 
sions held by the British, the French, and the Japanese*^ The move 
to Hankow was therefore a definite advantage for the left wmg and for 
Russian inlluencc, but, at threatened die right wmg and the moderates 

I and also the chances of the Chinese controlling their own revolution 
The complete control of the left wmg and die communists at Hankow 
was soon apparent- Peasant unions, die product of an astonishing 
mushroom growth, were soon m a position to threaten landlords With 
confiscation of their property lo H^kow and Kiukiang workers from 
^ the new industrial unions took over the Bnush concessions by force, a 
clash bein g avoided only because die British maimts withdrew to that 
"H F MacNiir Chna tn Revotmioa (Clucagp 1931) 

TAe gfo vtng fnenon w ilhm the Kuoaumaiie Cooutiumst Enlcnte which was tveDtiHlly 
to lead to the dramatic split between Hankow and Ranking in 1927 has been allowed OJ 
obscure the £ict that the cleavage between iIm conuauoials and Chiang K ai shek was not 
^ Only impoctant cleavage ol the tune A iaclor oi nmeb neglecicd sigrnfltaiice Wat 
the rivalry between the Fourth Army wbieh .T..r rb«^ to Hankow, aod the Fust Annf 
which took Shanghai and Nanking •" 

The Cerman and the Ruisian conccsioiu btd been surrcndCTcd to China at the 
of World War 1 
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river gunboats. For the moment Hankow was directing its anti-im 
perialist attack exclusively against the British, as had been the case dur 
ing 1925-26 at Canton. , 1 ,. 

The unprecedented success attending the rise of the Hankow regime 
was made doubly evident when the British government, in December, 
1926, sent a new Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, to China, instructing him 
to visit Hankow en route to Peking. Britain also issued- a striking 
“Memorandum on Policy in China,” calling for a new and sympathetic 
approach to its'"proBIems,To the Nationalist cause, and to policies' that 
would implement the spirit of the Washington Conference treah'es and 
resolution^ This memorandum was presently implemented in an 
agreernent between Britain and the Hankow government for formal 
rendition of the British concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang to the 
Hankow regime. This was tantamount to de jacto recognition.^" 
Coupled with the military laurels already won by the Nationalist armies, 
this diplomatic triumph over Britain’s imperialistic interests brought 
enormous prestige to the revolutionary cause. It was pictured as the 
unwilling but inescapable retreat of British imperialism. 

The left wing ahd"the communists exploited this new prestige to swell 
the number of workers’ and peasants’ unions and to win new members 
for the Chinese Communist Party. Although the number of Com- 
munist Party members in 1927 was still small, perhaps 50,000, the vigor 
of the Party leadership at Hankow under’ Chen Tu-hsiu, gave it dis) 
proportionate influence. At the sarne time die labor, and more pardcu- 
larly, the peasant, unions enjoyed a remarkable growth in number and 
membership. The former claimed to have doubled their membership 
to a total of 2,500,000 in the ’single year 1926-27, and peasant unions in 
Nationalist-controlled areas claimed a membership of some 12,000,000. 
This swelling proletarian movement gladdened the hearts of the left 
wing of the Kuomintang and of the communists, but created intense 
apprehension among all conservatives, including the right wing of the 
Kuomintang. On the surface, relations between the Kuomintang and 
the communists suggested a condnued and sdll more indmate union. 
Actually, a rupture' was already in the making. When in March, 1927, 
Chiang K’ai-shek and others refused to attend the Central Executive 
Committee at Hankow, he was deprived of the chairmanship of the 
new Standing Committee and was replaced by Wang Ching-vvei. This 
placed the radical group of the Kuomintang and the communists in 
complete control of the Hankow government. The Nationalist revolu- 
tion had not become the Red revolution, but it seemed to be headed 
toward that goal. 


“ Cf. China Year Booh , 1925 , ch. xii. 
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CHINA’S NEW NATIONALISM 
AND THE POWERS, 19224927 

S INCE the fate of China’i rctolution after the muraph of the “Ka 
tional" Soviet at Hankow in 1927 was not dependent solely upon the 
course of domestic pofiucs, it is now appropriate to resume the story of 
China s relations with the Western powers and Japan m the years which 
followed the Washington Conference of 1921 21 
It has been noted (Chapter 25) that the Washington Conference 
produced, among other things, a rcasscttion of traditional Aroencan 
pnnaples respecting China, among which were such i^eas as equality 
of opportunity (the open door), and the territorial integrity of the Chi 
nese state The hope was that the framework of China's soolled re 
pubhcanism could be saved from collapse, and that China herself svould 
oe able to offer effective resistance to the new impenal power of Japan, 
and to the Soviet ‘ contagion" which lurked beyond the long Sino-Rus- 
Sian frontier 

To this end, as early as March, 1922, the conference powers undertook 
to e\ccutc at least some of the pledges given to China at Washington 

REVISION OP THE CHINESE TARIFF 

The first concrete accomplishment took the form of a revision of the 
Chinese tariff rates to yield an clfccuvc five percent as contemplated by 
the treaties The new rates provided a measure of financial rehef to 
China by raising the specific dunes to the approximate 5 percent ad 
valorem provided by the old commercial treaties, but they did not meet 
the Chinese desire voiced at Versadles and Wa^ington that the treaty 
tariff be abolished since it limited the income of the Chinese government 
preventing higher duucs for luxuries or for protection * 


'The negonatiom of the Shaoshu eoraiiussioa aie dealt wuh by C> K, Chow The 
ReTision of the Chinese Tteatjr Tanff la 1922, Chiatie Sac and Pol Scuoee Reneo. 
VU (1923) 
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THE FOREIGN POST OFFICES ' 

At Washington the powers had also agreed to relinquish' the post 
offices which they had maintained on Chinese soil for many years before 
there was any adequate postal service. Before the end of 1922 the Brit- 
ish had closed their twelve post offices, the Japanese, sixty-six, the 
French, thirteen, and the United States, one. This latter had been 
maintained at Shanghai. By the Washington Conference resolution, 
the powers were still permitted to maintain post offices in leased terri- 
tories “or as otherwise specifically provided by treaty.” Under this pro- 
vision, the Japanese continued to maintain post offices in the zone of the 
South Manchuria Railway, pending further negotiations with China." 

THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 

In 1922, also, the Japanese fulfilled the pledge given at Washington by 
withdrawing tlieir troops from Siberia, and the former Allied and As- 
sociated Powers terminated their control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, thus bringing to a close the futile intervention undertaken in 1918, 
and clearing the way for such future settlements China might reach 
with whatever Russian government eventually emerged in eastern Si- 
beria.® 

JAPAN AND SHANTUNG 

During 1922, the Sino-Japanese agreement concluded at Washington 
relative to Japan’s position in Shantung was carried into effect, ^'hus 
the political aspects of Sino-Japanese relations in Shantung had pro- 
gressed toward a substantial settlement, though Japan’s economic influ- 
ence in the province remained paramount.'* 

THE 1915 TREATIES AND NOTES 

These favorable developments in Sino-Japanese relations were bal- 
anced, however, by China’s unsuccessful efforts in 1923 to reopen the 
question of termination of the Sino-Japanese treaties and notes of May, 
1915. Japan was presented anew (MarchTO, 1923) with the well-worn 

^The China Year Book., 1925, 102, Sino-Japaiy:3c agreements on post offices arc in 
League o£ Nations, Treaty' Series, XX, 224, 246, 278, 318. 

’The report of John F. Stevens, president of the Inter-aiiicd Technical Board for the 
superv'ision of the Chinese Eastern and' Siberian Railways, is printed in United States, 
Foreign Relations, 1923, 1, 758-775. 

‘Texts of the agreements arc in Treaties and Agreements tuith and concerning China 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1929), 100-101, 114-126, 
127-129. A Japanese garrison stationed at Hankow since the Revolution of 1911 was 
withdrawn in 1922. e ' . 
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arguments Chinese delegates had used at Versailles and Washington 
Japan replied expressing her oft repeated views that the treaties had been 
s gned b) Chinas recognized governmeat, that they were validi and 
were not susceptible of further modification ® 

BRITAIN AND RETROCESSION OF WEI HAI WEI 
During the Washington Conference, m response to China’s demand 
for retrocession of the leased lemtones, the British had agreed to sur 

1 render ci hai ci as a means of facditating a Smo-Japanesc settlement 
on Shantung ** Intermittent ncgotiauons were coaduaed by aa Anglo*( 
Chinese commission at Wei hai wci and Peking during 1923 and 1924 
but complete agreement was not reached until April 18, 1930, by which 
time the Nationalist government at Nanking had replaced the war lord 
regime at Peking The incident was suggestive again of the reluctance 
of the powers to surrender the special privilege they had accj^uircd m 
China’ 

FRANCE AND THE GOLD FRANC ISSUE 
Difficulties were also developing between China and France After 
China s entry into World War I her payments on the Boxer Indemnity 
had been suspended by agreement with the Allied powers. Payments 
were to be resumed m 1922, at which time France desired to use the 
funds due he; in paying creditors of the Banque Industrielle de Chines 
the recent failure of w hich had serioudy alTeacd French prestige The 
balance of payments if any were to go lo Sino-French educanonal and 
charitable foundations To this China agreed, but trouble appeared 
Yvhen the French government demanded that China pay in gold” 
irancs at a pre war rate of exchange Previous payments, deternuned 
by an agreement of 1905, had always been made by China in the cur 
reticles of the creditor nations The franc, however, had now deprea 
ated as a result of the war and thus France was demanding payment m 
gold a demand in which die enjoyed the support of the l^xer Protocol 
powers This impasse between China and France was far reaching m 
Its results for whde it conunued France refused ratification of the Wash 
ingion agreement on the conventional latiil refused to join the commis- 

‘ R. T Pollard, Chna i Fornga Rikl oat 1917 1931 (N«w York, 1933) 252 251^ 

^ Con/irrrncf os lAr iam Mnoir «/ (Washington, 1922) 226 1070 
For perunsnt documenu see Arthur B^fourt letter to Allfed Sze, Feb. 3 1922 
rod ForagB Stale Fapert CXVT (1922) i35 438 teW of the draft agreement of 
May 31 1923 The China Year Book. 3924 831 837 Bnnsh statement on Bnumi de- 
mands relaote to Wei hai wti in ParUameoUry Dtialei 5lh ser, Vt4 172, 1387 U»t of 
the 1930 agreement. The China Year Boo3(, 1931 ^83 486 
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sion to investigate extraterritoriality, or to consider relinquishment of 
the Kwangchow leasehold. Finally, in April, 1925, a compromise 
agreement was reached. Payments were to be made by China in gold 
dollars and were to be resumed as of December 1, 1924, instead of 1922. 
With this settlement at last achieved, France gave belated ratification in 
July, 1925, to the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty and to the Washing- 
ton Treaty on the Chinese tari^. The treaties thus came into full force 
on August 5, 1925.® 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY ' , 

At the Washington Conference China had asked the powers to end 
their exercise of extraterritorial rights at the end of a limited period, 
meanwhile adopting a plan of progressive modification. A' resolution 
adopted by the conference provided for a commission to inquire into 
the practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, into the judicial 
system and administration of that country, and to make recommen- 
dations for improving dre'system to the end that the several powers might 
be warranted “in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their 
respective rights of extraterritoriality.” By May, 1923, after the Chinese 
government had undertaken at the suggestion of the United States to 
prepare translations of its codes and of other judicial data, the Peking 
administration notified the powers that it wished the commission on 
extraterritoriality to meet at Peking on November 1. A number of the 
powers, however, considered the time ill-chosen, for political chaos 
within China by die summer of 1923 had exceeded all precedent. To 
Chinese protests against rumored postponement of the conference, Secre- 
tary Hughes informed the Chinese Minister in Washington, Alfred Sze, 
that it “was idle for China to declaim, as she had at the Washington 


. ® Relevant documents will be found in Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 103-104, 
160-164; for excerpts of tlic 1905 correspondence on rates of exchange and methods of 
payment sec MicMurray, Treaties, I, 319^cxts of various notes in tlic intermittent cor- 
respondence, 1923-25, between China and France, and China and the powers are printed 
in The China Ycai Boolt, 1924, 841-849, and 1925, 1297-1300. By 1925 all the powers 
had agreed to a settiement by which Boxer payments in part at least were to be devoted 
to educational and philandiropical purposes mutu.illy beneficial. Britain had announced 
such a policy in 1922, details being worked out by an Anglo-Chinesc committee. For its 
recommendations see The China Year Bool^, 1928, 631-634. The Japanese government 
in March, 1923, agreed to devote a small part of the payments due it to cultural purposes; 
see The China Year Boo!i_, 1929-30, 669-670. The United, States by Congressional Act, 
May 21, 1924, agreed to remit to China for educational purposes, the balance of Boxer 
payments due to tlus country; see Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 132, 147, 156. 
The Netherlands proposed to devote its share for a survey of flood prevenuon measures m 
the Yellow River Valley; sec The China Year Boo^, 1928, 634-635. Portions of the 
Belgian and the Italian shares were also to be devoted to philanthropicwvork. 
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Conference" about her sovereignty and her rights as a nation while she 
failed to provide herself with a government with national authority or 
competence to discharge its mtetnauonal obligations China, the Sc«c 
tary added, could hardly expect foreign considcrauon while she ex 
hibited before the world inability to protect even the lives and safety of 
foreigners Accordingly the United States proposed that the com- 
mission should not meet unul November, 1924 But France had not 
as yet settled the gold franc quesuon, nor ratified the Washington trea- 
ties, and, as a consequence, die first mceung of the cxtraccrniorial com- 
mission was not held until January 12, 1926 The commission’s in- 
vestigations w ere limited to North China since the Canton government, 
holding that extraterritoriality howld be promptly ended without in 
icstigation, would not receive it It will be recalled that at this tunc 
Soviet influence was dominant at Canton The commission’s report 
was a qualified tribute to China’s efforts in legal reform It acknowl 
edged the neiv modern courts and their procedure but criticized the 
continued use of military courts and magisitaies courts, m the latter of 
which no Une had been drawn between judicial and administrative 
functions The commission asserted that China must entrust jusucc 
to a judiciary which shall be effectively pmtected against any unwar- 
ranted interference by the executive or other branches of the govern 
ment whether civil or military It was recommended that China pro- 
ceed to the completion and further revision of her modern codes, that 
she modernize her prisons, and mahe adequate fitunciai provision for 
her whole judicial system Further, die commission agreed to certain 
modifications in the consular courts, and indicated that the powers 
would consider abolition of cMratcrntoruluy when China had made 
substantial progress on the pnncipal reforms suggested 

*'UftiieO States Ferejfn Kfli/on/ 192i 1 625*626 Mr Hughes hail reference to the 
pre\alc[ice of band try in the spring and summer of 192J In May a group of foreigners 
ha i bi-en k Inappctl from the iamosis IVikow Tientsui Express Nobody but the Chinese 
apprcciawd the humor of a siluatiuo in wheh the foragnert were held captive m the 
mountains of Shantung while lie question was argued whether the band ts shoufd be 
accepted into the Chinese arm) 

The powers represented included the Unwed Suies Belgium China, EAncnark 
Ftafiee Great Bncain, lulj Japan the Netherlands Norway Portugal, Spa n and Sweden. 
Silas Strawn representing the Uo led Stales, was cha rman Chinas case was presented 
by her distingu shed lunst. Wang Cbnng h«u * 

Relevant documents include Mctnonnduni <d the Ch nese Commissioner on the 
Present Practice of Extra tcintorul luradtcnnn m China Great Br tain, PaiUamretary 
Papm China No 1 (1927) Cmd 2797,311 Omted States Dept, of Sute Refort of the 
Comm soon on ’ExtruerrUonaluf in Cikia (Washington 1926) Deuiled American 
documents and eorrespondenec will be found u United Stales Foreign Relaiiont 1926 
I 966-98J 



THE TARIFF CONFERENCE OF 1925 

The eventual ratification by France in 1925 of the Nine-Power Treaty 
on the Chinese tariff cleared the way for the meeting of a tariff confer- . 
ence which assembled at Peking in October. China had already re- 
iterated her position, which had made clear at the Washington Cot 
ference, that she would demand complete tariff autonomy. Within 
month the conference had recognized “China's right to enjoy tari 
autonomy”; had agreed to remove the tariff restrictions contained in tf 
treaties, and to accept the Chinese National Tariff Law as of January 
1929. China on her part agreed to the effective abolidon of lil{in as c 
this date.^~ ‘ 

NATIONALISM AND ANTI-FOREIGNISM ' 

In the three years from 1922 to 1925 the solution of the Chinese prob- 
lem for which the Washington Conference was supposed to provide had 
not been achieved. Indeed, .conditions within China seemed to grow 
worse rather than better. It was abundantly clear, as Secretary Hughes 
had said to Minister Sze in 1923, that China had sho\^n no disposition 
to put her house in order, that she had no discernible government, and 
that consideration could not be expected from the powers undl China 
herself showed' some regard for the duties as well as jDrivileges of nation- j 
hood. Yet as early as June, 1924, in a note addressed to the Washington I 
treaty powers the Chinese government “seemed to imply that the pro- j 
gram adopted at Washington should be scrapped,” and that without f 
more ado China should be accorded full equality among the nations.li^/^ 
This view was unacceptable. to..:the Washington; powers. Nevertheless, ; 
wKllFpoliticar confusion and the failure of the Chinese to create a na- 
tional government appeared to justify the powers in clinging to the 
treaty rights, the emergence of a new Chinese nationalism was making, 
of the treaties an issue which the powers would be forced to meet re- 
gardless of China’s good faith or their own desires.'^^ 

The appearance of a new and vigorous nationalism associated with 

“ Documents and statements on the 1925-26 tariff conference are printed in The China 
Year Book., J926. See also the correspondence in United States, Foreign Relatione, 1925, 

I, 833-835; 1926, 1, 743-862. The most complete -study of the history of the conventional 
tariff in China is Stanley F: Wright, China's Stri^ggle for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938 
(Shanghai, 1938); aspects of the problem that developed in the twentieth- century are 
covered in chapters v-vii. 

'“Pollard, Chimes Foreign Relations, 1917-1931, 269. 

'* Chinese police methods and the conduct of many of the Chinese courts in practice 
- m.adc reasonable, from the standpoint of Western trader and diplomat, die unwillingness 
of the Western powers to surrender* their special privileges. 
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the rcviulized Kuomintang, the labor and peasant unions, the student 
movement, and the new cultural renaissance have already been discussed 
(Chipier In so £ar as these movements svere concenuated in the 
great treaty ports, they were bound sooner or later to clash with foreign 
husiness loicrests In parbcubr the nationalism o£ the Chinese student 
movement was both anti iropeiiaiisuc and anu-Chnstian More than 
an) pronouncements from the governments cither at Peking or Canton, 
It was the agiiauon by the students which aroused and directed the fury 
of the Chinese populace in the treaty ports against the foreigners and 
the system they represented This new Cbmese popular nationalism 
drew no fine disunctions All the treaty powers were looked upon 
as obnoxious imperialists, whether the imperialism stopped at consular 
]unsdiction or whether, as in the case of Japan, it contemplated the 
alienauon of substantial ponioos of Chinese territory ” ** Thus it was 
that while China as late as 1923 bad failed to create a respectable uational 
government her people, particularly on the coast, had achieved an un 
mutakable national consciousness sensmve^io all the indignities real and 
imaginary which Chuia, a quasi-eolonial arca^ had suffered at the hands 
of the powers 

THE SHANGHAI AFFAIR, MAY 30, 1925 
On May 30 1925, a Chinese mob m the International' Settlement at 
tracted by student agitators declaiming against labor conditions in Japa 
nese cotton mills was fired upon by Sikh and Chinese constables. The 
order to fire, given by a police inspector of British nationality, resulted 
in the death of nine Chinese Chinese anger at this “inexcusable out 
rage took the form of a general strike supported by virtualij sec- 
tions of ihc populace. Business in Shanghai was at a standstill and re- 
nvained so during most of the summer ” However, repercussions of 
the May 30 incident were not confined tti Shanghai Anti foreign out 
breaks resulung m loss of bfe and property damage occurred at widely 


"The MiQ Chnsuio aspects of Ibe ttudent rootmeDl which were patucvJiu’ly strong 
from 1922 la 1927 are explaitsnJ b> 1) the aisocuuon of Chtistiaintf with the im- 
pcnaiisQc powers respoDsible ft#^ the unequal trranes 2) the Uevelopms interest of 
Chinese studeim m science and philosophies »£ sLepuasm, 3) the cooservat sm and >“ 
tolerance o£ some of the misssonaiies, 4) the persisicnce of Conhiaan philosophy anJ 
tradition and 5) the growing itsSueace of caenmunum The subject is discussed m detail 
in Chao-kwang VVu, Thr lelrrmutoaat jMct o} the Sitsuoeary Movement It 
(Baliiraotc 1930) 


"A. Wbmey Gn 

1938).3SS 386, and 
284 


iswold Tie Far Eastern Poluy of the VnileJ Suiet (New Votk, 
Chang Tun-yq, “Ametscan Impenalism, Ppci^e yj^arrr lU (1930), 


"The China Year Boo\, 1926 9l9 ff 
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separated points spreading far into the interior, even to Chungking. 
The most serious disturbances took place, as was to be expected, in the 
Canton area, the headquarters of the Soviet-dominated Kuomintang. 
A few foreigners and more than a hundred Chinese were killed when 
Chinese demonstrators paraded, June 23, on the Shakee bund opposite 
the British and French concessions on the island of Sharaeen. Cantom 
instituted a successful boycott of all British goods, and a general strikd 
of Chinese workmen paralyzed business in British Hongkong. Not a^ 
houseboy or cook remained in the •palatial homes of Hongkong’s mil- 
lionaires.^® In the face of these “alarming developments” relations be- 
tween China and the Washington treaty powers reached a new high 
point of tension. In general, while the foreign merchants, whether 
British, Japanese, French, or' American, protested that fotce had been 
used only in defense of their lives and property, their governments, 
puzzled as to what course to pursue, fell back on the customary appeal 
to the sanctity of treaties and China’s obligation to protect foreigners 
and their property. Doubtless many informed Chinese also believed 
in the sanctity of treaties, but in new treaties among equals, and not in 
the old unequal treaties, a product of the nineteenth century. Even the 5 
moribund Peking government protested the May 30 incident,^® asking 
a complete revision of the treaties in the name “of the legitimate na- i 
tional aspirations of the Chinese people.” 

THE CANTON SOVIET AND THE POWERS 

When therefore in 1926 the Nationalists at Canton were preparing for 
the northern march, they were able to capitalize not only upon the un- 
happy events just related but also upon a long series of blunders by 
which the principal pov/ers had shaped their policies toward China. 
World War I had already, done much to destroy the prestige of the white 
man in the Far East. After the war there was the failure to apply the 
Wilsonian program, of equality and self-determination to Asiatic peo- 
ples. Then in 1919 came the failure to restore Kiaochow to China. 
Lastly, the Washington Conference, while voicing the principle of Chi- 
nese sovereignty, perpetuated the unequal treaties under a modest pro- 
gram of prospective revisionl The net effect, as we have seen, though 


^^T/ie^China Year Book, 1926, 965 If.; Unital States, Foreign Relations, 1925, 1, 647- 
721, 749-760. See also the excellent study by Lennox A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern 
Asia (Minneapolis, 1942). It should be noted that popular anti-foreign outbreaks, boy- 
cotts, etc , were not entirely spontaneous. There was often much organized intimidatioa 
of the populace. 

“ The China Year Book, 1926, 930. 
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not witungly designed by the powers was to drive Sun Y-al sen to make 
anti impcnaiism a clarion call of the Nationalist rcvoluuon 
From 1915 to 1925 the prmapal target of the Nauonahst invective was 
japan, from 1923 to 1927 it was Great Britain grearand Bnush 
strike and bo)cott at Hongkong and Canton continued for fifteen 
months under iheFvcIy inspiration o f the C^t on Na tionalists, a govern 
ment v-hich both Britain and ihcotliCT Washington ucaty powers had 
consistently reused to recqgniac Ind^d, when the strike and bo)coit 
were ended, it was Canton which made the decision, not because it 
wished to placate British feeling but in order to gam strength for the 
coDiemplaicd northern eicpcditioQ Meanwhile the powers knew not 
what course to pursue since the end of the unequal treaues was de 
manded not only by the communists and the left wing of the Kuormn 
tang but also by conservauves and militansts, including Chiang Kai 
shek,®* 

THE ANTI BRITISH CAMPAIGN AT HANKOW 
The drive of revoluuonary forces against Bniisb imperiahsm, so sue 
cessfully begun at Canton, was continued with bke success at Hankow 
when in December, 1926, the Nationalist capital moved there from 
Canton A general strike of industrial labor m the Wuhan aties called 
in November was followed by mass demonsirauons, and Nationalist 
orators intensified the anti Bntish crusade The agiiauon was so effec 
tive that on December 18, 1926, the Britisli government proposed that 
the Washington treaty powers 1) legalize what Canton was already 
doing, by agrccuig to immediate collection of the Washington lurmcs, 
2) recognize and deal with regional governments, 3) implcmenta grant 
of tariff autonomy immediately upon China’s promulgation of a na 
uonal tariff, and 4) seek to develop better relations with China even 
while no nanonal government cxist^^ 

Bntains gesture of concesuon, far from satisfying the Nationalists, 
spurred them to new outbursts of fury The BnUsh policy was dc 
scribed as a design to weaken Quna by creating regional governments, 
and by encouraging miliUrists u» seize the ports and to profit by collcc 
tion of the proposed surtaxes ** 

Meanw hile, before the powers could reply to the British proposal, the 

* Vanous aspects of the NauosulKt acweinent are ablr discussed la H F lUcNair 
C62iifft\tw\iWonalism and OiierEtsayslSiaiiJui 1925) 

“Pcilard Chtnat foreigit RcUt oat 29? 

“Text in Treauri and Agrecmentt 2919 1929 186-192. 

See detailed Amencin d plomauc tmcsiniulciKe. Umted Stales. Forazn 
2326 I 618 663 * 
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anti-British crusade on the upper Yangtze had been carried still further. 
During the first week ok January, 1927, under the threat of mob vio- 
lence, the British abandoned their concessions in Hankow and Kiu- 
kiang. Both concessions were immediately taken over for administra- 
tive purposes by the Chinese. Likewise, without waiting for action by 
the powers, whatever Chinese groups happened to be in control of the 
treaty ports applied the surtaxes without further ado. In January, this 
developing situation brought forth hurried assurances from the Japa- 
nese government and the American government expressing sympathy 
with China’s “just aspirations” and indicating willingness to aid their 
attainment in an orderly fashion."* In the light of this rising tide of 
nationalism. Great Britain, already disposed to find a new basis for her 
relations with China, concluded agreements with the Nationalists dur- 
ing February and March, 1927, handing over the Hankow and Kiu- 
kiang concessions to China."® 

THE NANKING INCIDENT, 1927 

Almost immediately following these agreements, Britain’s policy of 
conciliadon faced new uials at Nanking late in March. No sooner had 
the old southern capital been captured by the Nationalists than it be- 
came the scene of violent and seemingly premeditated attacks by 
Kuomintang troops upon foreign persons and property. American, 
Bridsh, French, Italian, and Japanese nationals were killed, wounded, 
or subjected to less fatal outrageous treatment. Foreign property was 
looted. Nor was there an end to these doings of the Kuomintang sol- 
diery undl British and American gunboats laid a proteedve barrage 
about the properdes of the Standard Oil Company where surviving 
foreigners had taken refuge."® The United States, England, France, 
Italy, and Japan demanded (April 11) apology, reparadons, and guaran- 
tees for the future."^ China’s reply was evasive, but despite this the 
powers did not press for an immediate setdement. To have done so 
would have strengthened the radical wing of the Kuomintang-Soviet 
leaders at Hankow. Actually the powers were hoping for the success 
of a new, conservadve, and non-Soviet nadonal regime at Nanking. 


“Texts in Japan (Jhronklc, weekly, Jan. 27, 1927; Treaties and Asreentents, 1919- 
1929, 193-197; United States, Foreign Relations, 1927, 11, -H If. 

^Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 203-215. This left at Hankow only the Japa- 
nese and French concessions, the German having been surrendered in 1917 and the 
Russian in 1920. 

“ Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Survey of Intemattonal Affairs, 1927, 382-391. 

“Toynbee, 392; Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, 216; United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1927, U, H6-235. 
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It was wth tbs go\crnmcnt at Nanking a year later (February 26, 

1928) that a settlement of the Nanking incident was concluded ** 

PEKING AND TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 

During the advance of the Nauonalutson Hankow and Nanking, the 
war lord government at Peking had continued to bid for popular favor 
ar home by an almost equally aggressive assertion of China’s nght to be 
nd of the old treaties Between 1925 and 192S Peking was as much 
Woncerned wnih the quesuon of the treaties as were the Nationalisu of 
Ithc south The chief difference by in the fact that while the Nation 
lahsis did not hesitate to use violence against the foreigners, Peking was 
/disposed to seek new treaties through diplomacy. In this, if m notfaiflg 
'else, Its work was eminently significant 

Peking s first success was a new treaty of commerce with Austria, 
October 19 1925 confirming the uaruiM ending of Austria's extra 
territorial rights. ® A second treaty lietwten equals was concluded with 
Finland October 29 1926®® Encouraged by these minor successes dur 
mg 1926 Peking became bolder asserting its right, when certain cl..uses 
of a given treaty were subiect to revision, to demand revision of the ea 
tire treaty, and foiling this, to abrogate the treaty by unilateral acuox®^ 
,This policv vva$ first applied to Belgium In November, 192^ China 
.announced bv presidential mandate the abrogation of the Belgian treaty, 
Shat countr) having refused China’s demand for complete rev ision As 
a result, m januatv, 1927, Belgium indicated her willingness to negotiate 
a new treaty “ In August, 1927, the Peking government, sii.ll further 
iemboWened after some correspondence with Prance gave notice that 
jihe Fronco-Chinese commeraal coovenuons of 1886-1887 and 18^ were 
no longer regarded as in effect- France, loo, then agreed to join m 
negotiations for a new convention on the understanding that the old 
conventions would remain in force ui the interim period The nego- 
tiauons continued until Peking fell to the Nationalist armies in 1923^ 
Peking was also able to imuate negotiations with Japan for revision of 

’‘Trfaiet anJ ^grtemfnu 19191929 216-226 Divtd bon Jones, fl Kiltogt 
(NewV«k 1937) 215219 P^Ued, Chna t Fun sn ReUaoas SOI 
League of Naiwns Trtjjy Smei Vol 55 9 
ofNauoos, Tirary i'lirr Vol 67 

Most of the old treaties with China pRwida) for periodic renaon of specified daiiMJ 
** request of either tontracong past; In 1926 PeVrng appealed not onlr to this prt>- 
tima but also ta xbt iwuiople oS rthiu * t tuioibut l?ollard CAiiu s foreign ReUnons 

“United States, fore g„ ReUuons 1926 I 98< 1000 and TAe C/uiu Year Book. 

7«5 86 

’'Yhf ChmaYear Book 1929 i9i0 830 J1 
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CHINA, 1927-1931. THE NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE RUSSIAN ORIENTATION 

I N THE year 1927 control of the Nationalist revolution was lost by 
the coalition of the left wing of the Kuommtang and the commu- 
nists The new masters were to be the K-Oomintang conscrvatiscs led 
by Chiang K'ai shel Under their guidance, the resolution became lO 
certain of lU aspects a counterrevolution, and the Russian-Soviet orienta- 
tion was discarded in favor of new aligrunents with the Western capi- 
talistic states and Japan The processes by which this change came 
about necessitate some further discussion of Russo-Chincse relations. 

After 1920, Russia s relations with China were twofold There was 
the phase (already related m Chapter 29) in which Soviet Russia and 
the Chinese communists brought aid and comfort to Sun Yat sen and 
the Kuomiocang at Canton and later at Hankow At the same time, 
Russia, after discouraging beginnings, succeeded also m establishing 
formal relauons with the government of PcEng* Mongolia and 
North Manchuria are the keys to tins phase of ilic story. 

THE OVTLR MONGOLIAN PUZZLE 
The general confusion prevailing in Outer hfongolia from 1919 to 
192! was a particularly serious obstacle to Chinese rccogaiuon of die 
So\ lets Outer Mongolia, it will be recalled, had achieved autonomy m 
1912 at the time of the republican revolution in China Then, in 1919, 
China taking advantage of the general chaos in Siberia and ihd border 
lands succeeded m briefly rc-establishing her military ascendancy, 
largely limited to the city of Urga, and more uneasily maintained in 
some other areas of rhe territory* This was accomplished by a Chinese 
general, Hsu Shu iscng, an able and unscrupulous marauder, who was 

“ The Russians siiflered fram fewer di[4oftiatK mi ibilmru lhan dul ibe Western powers 
srul J^paa Eniarn, rr mil he reciffed <t,i nor approach the Nauonafiscs d reel?) 
EormaUy until the aflair of the Hankow and toukung conccssioa* m 1927 
R. T PoUaid, Chna-t Fomgn Refmosr (New Yoik 1933), 118 119 
S40 
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affiliated with the notorious pro-Japanese Anfu clique in Peking. Hsii’s 
, exploits drove the local Mongol princes into the arms of a White Rus- 
sian soldier of fortune, one Baron von Ungern Sternberg, who also had 
Japanese backing. The maraudings of this brigand and his motley 
army of mercenaries opened the way for the Living Buddha of Urga, 
as nominal ruler of the area, to declare Outer and Inner Mongolia an 
empire, and to declare himself die emperor. It thus appeared that the 
Mongols wanted independence; von Sternberg wanted to attack the 
Soviets, and 'the Chinese wanted to reassert their control.^ Behind this 
rather amazing confusion stemming from outside Mongolia were im- 
portant political phenomena within thd country. Here there were two 
rather distinct though related movements. 1) The traditional conserva- 
tive leadership in Outer Mongolia was rapidly passing from the ineffec- 
tive hands of the princes to the hands of ecclesiastical functionaries of 
the Lama Church. The Urga Living Buddha, already referred to, was 
grossly incompetent, being far gone with syphilis, but the Church as an 
institudon was from this time forward to prove itself a much more 
centralized and well-organized bulwark of the whole conservadve so- 
ciety in Mongolia than were the princes. 2) Moreover, there was al- 
ready in Mongolia a revolutionary independence movement as well as 
, the conservative independence movement. The interaction between 
these two movements became an essential part of later developments. 
For the time being, however (that is, for the period 1919-1921), it was 
the Russians who clarified the picture. They invaded Mongolia, exe- 
cuted von Sternberg, and stood by while the Mongols set up a Peoples’ 
Revolutionary Government. This government in turn requested Rus- 
sia to assist in restoring peace between the new Mongolian state and 
China."* 

THE MISSION OF ADOLPH A. JOFFE 

Soviet assistance in the creation of this “independent” Mongolia 
widened sdll further the breach between China and Russia.”-^ It was 
now clear that f.Iongolla had been detached from China, partly as a 
result of Russian intervention, and also as a result of efforts made by the 
Mongols themselves to .achieve their own independence. Nevertheless, 
it was not Russia’s desire that this should prevent efforts toward a re- 
sumption of formal Sino-Russian relations. 

For this purpose, Adolph A. Joffe, among the ablest of the early Soviet 

’PoU.ird, China’s Foreign Relations, 162-163. ^ 

‘Gtorge Stewart, The White Armies of- Russia. {tiev/ York, 1933), 400-405. 

^Treaties and Agteements, 1919-1929, 102-103. 
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diplomats, am\ed at Pcbngm August 1922. Chinese intcllixtual* re 
ceiled him with enthusiasm, the government, wiili considerable re 
sene Jotics objectives were 1} to establish diplomatic relations, 2) 
to prcscnc the new Russian influence m Mongolia, and 3) to salvage 
Russian interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway which live Chinese 
assumed to have been surrendered by the L hL Karakhaa dcclaraiioas 
of Soviet policy toward China in 1919 and 1920® Wellington Koo 
Peking s Foreign Minister, wanted a Russian withdrawal from Mon- 
golia as a precedent to any ncgouation joSc countered with the accu- 
sation that China pcrrmited White Russians to use Chinese soil as a 
base for attacking the Russian people" This was for Peking an an- 
harrassing thrust, for at the Umc Manchuria, where most of the White 
Russians were, was controlled not by any authority in Peking but by 
Chang Tso-lin, the hfanchunan war lord, who asserted his independence 
whenever ii suited his purposes to do so This gave point to Joffes 
second thrust that the Chinese Eastern Railway was bang mined by 
the economic and financial policies of us manager Bons Ostroumolf, a 
White Russian, vvlin had been appointed m 1920 by the Russo-Asiaoc 
Bank, successor to the Russo-Chitiese Bank The Dank was the ostea 
sible guardian of the interests of the original French and other stock 
holders m the Chinese Eastern Railway Company ^ When Koo tc 
called that Russia had already voluntarily renounced the works of 
imperialism, JolTe made haste to explain that Russia had not surrendered 
all her interests in China but rather only those which derived from the 
predatory and violent policy of the Tsars." All Russias legal rights 
remained unnl such urae as ihey were surrendered by Russia or unul 

*Rus ui policj as announced br Chicheiui lo 1918 appeateJ to concede Ouoas ex 
clusi e fuljcul ngbu in (tie radwa/ zone while resening Kuisia s finarmal and tccnonui. 
ngh , The Kaiahhan note cl Octobtf 2 1920 asseried as “null znd void alt ihe treaties 
coiv.luded <* h China bj ibe fonner cosesTunents ol Russ a," and lUEgesied among oibcf 
things a speoJ treaty on the Chinese Eastern Ra3«ay See R- T Pollard Chmi 
Fortgn Rflj oM 1917 1931 (New VoiV, l9Ji) 124 7 129 30 135 7 U would seem 
iliai the ilUfct nee between the RaiaUun dechuanoas of So ict poUc; toward China and 
other more cauaous Russun statesKnts can be to some extent explained by the fact ibaS 
Karatlian »a. identified with the Trotsky wiOg for which he was latef purged. The 
Trotstv world levolunon vkw bold ng to the likeUhood or at least the desirabilcjr of a 
comp cte 0 erturn of the tauong world order allowed for more reckless and sweeping 
dcnuiscunons of old treaties while ihe Stalan view ntoch was already beginning to shape 
the future pdicy of rcvolunon w ihm a gnen country required more caution in the word 
mg of su ements dealing w di extesnal ngbts and treaties. 

’Ac the Washington Conference fthiM had defeated the efiorts of the powers to estab- 
lish uuemaoo nal control of ihe railway hnt the powers in turn had int~ttfd b> resolution 
that 1} China gise better procccuon to die Ine 2) China was rtspoosiUe for the obUga 
bons toward the foragn stockholders, boodbolders, and creditors of the fine- 
lfT€Bce oa the Umuaion of Armament 13 6-80 1502-04 
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new and mutually, satisfactory agreements were negotiated. The policy 
enunciated by Joffe cQuld appear at first glance to be a mere reassertion 
of the political significance of the Chinese Eastern Railway to- Russia,' 
and \thus identical in principle with the earlier policy of the tsars, but 
- closer examination compels recognition of a distinction between Russian 
surrender of political rights and Russian efforts to retain economic in- 
terests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. In January, 1923, the Joffe 
negotiations came to an end. Joffe left for Shanghai to meet Sun Yat-sen 
(see p. 511) having first advised Koo that the time had come, for China 
to choose between Russia’s Whites and Reds.® 

■ During 1923, the rigid, stand-fast status quo policy of the great pow- 
ers, plus a train- of events in the Far East played direcdy into the hand* 
of Soviet policy. Joffe ’s meeting with Sun at Shanghai was a preface tc 
the remarkable growth of Soviet influence in the Kuomintang. More- 
.over, Joffe’s subsequent visit to Japan suggested a rapprochement in 
Russo-Japanese relations. In Siberia the Soviet position had been 
strengthened in November of 1922 when the Far Eastern Republic for- 
mally joined the Soviet Union.® Finally, in the late spring of 1923 the 
inability of Peking to protectforeign lives and property in China sug- 
gested the possibility of intervention by the Western powers. Accord- 
ingly! China was in no position to refuse further^ Russian overtures 
when in September, 1923, L. M. Karakhan, die new Russian envoy, 
arrived at Peking. « 

THE RUSSO-CHINESE TREATY, 1924 

Not until May 31, 1924, were the subsequent Koo-Karakhan nego- 
tiations crowned with success in a treaty and supplementary agreements 
through which the two powers resumed formal relations.^®- Russia 
gave up her extraterritorial rights and her concessions at Tientsin and 
Hankow. The Russian legation and consulates were restored; prop- 
erty of the Orthodox Church was turned over to the Russian govern- 
ment; Russia’s remaining shares of the Boxer Indemnity were to be 
devoted to education of the Chinese people; Russia recognized China’s 
sovereignty in .Outer Mongolia and a commission was to arrange for 
the withdrawal of Russian troops. Concerning the Chinese Eastern 
Railway it was agreed: that the line was a “purely commercial enter- 
prise"; that Chinese sovereignty prevailed in the railroad zone; that 

® Pollard, , C/iina’s Foreisn Relations, 172-177. 

°Sec H. K. Norton, The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia (London, 1923), and Louis 
Fischer, The Soviets in eWorld Affairs (2 vois.. New York, 1930), I, 373; 11, 5-11. 

^“Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, ISS-H-l; Harriet L. Moore, Soviet Far Eastern 
Policy (Princeton, 1945), 156-167. 
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that dissension had been obvious in the Kuomintang-commuhist united 
front from the beginning. These divisions were intensified once tKe 
Nationalises, victorious on the battlefield, were able to move the govern- 
ment to Hankow.^® Conservative, propertied members of the Kuomin- 
tang, apprehensive because of the growth" of labor and peasant unions 
bent on indtistrial and rural reform, foresaw that the Nationalist move- 
ment under Russian inspiration was leading to independence and social 
revolution instead of to “an independent China in which the people 
would be docile.” Therefore, once the Nationalists had reached the 
Yangtze, the gulf between the right and left wings became wider. In- 
stead of the two groups seeking accommodation in a mutually accepta- 
ble and truly national program, they moved farther apart. Hankow, 
it will be remembered, dropped Chiang K’ai-shek from membership of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, and threatened 
to deprive him of his military powers. Chiang in turn defied Hankow 
His troops were soon in control of the wealthy Shanghai area, and by 
April he was able to set up at Nanking a government rivalling the 
Hankow regime.^'^ 


EXIT COMRADE BORODIN 


At this point, events in Peking rather than on the Yangtze determined 
the immediate future of the Nationalist cause which seemed so hope- 
lessly divided. As a result of raids on the Russian embassy in Peking,- 
carried out on April 6 by order of Chang Tso-lin, it was revealed thatj 
Borodin, the cfiieF Russian adviser to Hankow, was under direct orders 
from Moscow, and that the Communist International had approved 
plans for the sovietization of China.^® . Peking promptly broke relations 


“ Hankow, 600 railes inland on the Yangt 2 c from Shanghai, was with its sister cities of 
Wuchang and Hanyang the greatest urban center of interior China. They were known 
collectively as the Wuhan cities. Because of their early industrial development and their 
large laboring population, they constituted a strategic center in the revolutionary plans 
of the left wing. 

“Lawrence K. Rosinger, China’s Crisis (New York, 1945), 13. 

” These seemingly clear and definite moves were the external manifestations of far more 
involved political struggles in which many of the details are still obscure. It is clear, 
however, that the dropping of Chiang from the Central Executive Committee must be 
seen in the light of earlier events. Toward the end of January, 1927, Chiang had refused 
to go to Hankow, insisting that the Central Executive Committee meet at Nanchang where 
he had his own military headquarters. The Central Executive Committee therefore had 
at least a technical reason for dropping him for insubordination to a party decision. 
Thereupon Chiang made a deal with Chen Tiao-yuan, war-lord of Anhui, moved his 
troops down tlie Yangtze, and got into negotiation with the Shanghai merchants, who 
agreed to back him for leadership of the Kuomintang on terms which were understand- 
aljle to the merchants and bankers. 

“Tc.xts in Chinese Soc. and Pol, Science Repietu, XI (1927), 193-272. 
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wth Moscow These and other revdauons brought to an end the 
Russian onenuuon. It was now generally accepted that Borodm had 
plotted to overthrow the Kuoramtang and to establish a communist 
state. Borodin lus corps o£ advisers, Eugene Chen, and others fled to 
Russia where they were soon followed by Madam Sun, the widow of 
Sun Yat sen 

Cleansed of the Russian influence, the Kuomintang was sail a house 
divided against itself Right and left wings were still trrcconalable. 
Neither the victories of the Nauonahst armies over Chang Tso-lin nor 
the resentment occasioned when m May and June Japan sent more than 
4000 troops to guard her micrcsism Shantung served, to weld the Party 
together In August the intra party estrangement was eased when 
Chiang K. ai shek went into temporary exile m Japan He returned in 
November to head again the Nationalist armies. The resulting regune 
which emerged at Nanking was one in which the Kuoramtang con- 
servative* had the upper hand hforeover, the use of force by Chiang 
at Shanghai to suppress the communists, left wing elements, and labor 
unions gave warning that the soaal phases of ihe revolution were to 
be curbed Chiang s repressive policy on this occasion was soon to be 
come a maior left w ing pome of historical reference, and was thus to 
develop a signiflcanc beanng on future relations between the right 
Wing of the Kuoramtang and the varying panics and groups of the left. 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AT NANKING, 1927 
The Nauonal government of China which was progressively taking 
shape at Nanking toward the close of 1927 was to prove by far the most 
subslant al China had known since the time of Yuan Shih k ai Many 
faaors contributed to this stability The new government pla)cd very 
successfully on ilic name of Sun Yai sen the patron saint of the rcvolu- 
uon and his philosophy of the state San Min C/iu I Its armies had 
already proved their superiority Its treasury was financed by the Chi 

t nese bourgeoisie m particular the bankers of Shanghai Moreover, the 
foreign capitalistic powers, smce the retreat of the Russians, looked 
upon the new government with some favor Its bureaucracy o£ cml 
servants had already acquired some experience at Canton and Hankow 
Lasdy when m 1928 itsarmicsdrovc QiangTso-lm from Peking Nan 
kmg was accorded diplomatic recogniuon by the Western powers and 
Japan 

“ The best giaenl lefertnce foe this period u H. F MicNur, Chin ta 
(Chicago, IMl) See also P M. X Luidiaisa Cotmmeni m Republiceo Chm (New 
York, 1938) 
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prisonmem of wotUrs, peasant!, and students who had been acute m 
the left wma of the tetolution, the expulsion of the communtst! from 
the Kuommtang, and suppression of the labor and peasant motemenls. 
The official slogan of this reign of terror was suppression of conununism 
and eominunist! Actually what was tahing place was much more thin 
this The purpose of the right wing Kuoiruntang, now in the saddle, 
was to eradicate from patty and goveminent not only the commimsis 
but also all liberal elements interested in fundamental, polmcal 
and social reform. The processes of reorganization which had been 
elfceted at Canton in 1925-24 were undone "In the new Kuoiruntang 
as It now apimated at NanUng "there would hate been no place lor 
Sun Yat sen 


NANKING THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
The National Government as ii was established at Nanking (1927 28) 
was created by and was responsible to the now purged Kuominung 
Its constitution (192S-3I) was the stalled Fust Organic Uw of the 
Nauonal Government Under this insiruincnt power was concentrated 
at the top and was exercised tluough five yum (departments or dm 
sions), rather than the three— legislative, executive, andjudiaal-«ini 
moa to Western government Finally ihere was no ^arhamcntaiy 
body Until 1931 the president ol the National Government exercise 
extensive powers controlled by a council o! state The system was al 
tered somewhat in 1931 when the Kuommtang promulgated a pro- 
visional constitution Under this the president lost practically all power 
to the Executive Yuan ** 


THE FIVE FOLD DIVISION OF POWERS 
The five {old division of powers known as the yua n.systeni was a 
distinctive feature of Sun Yat sen s poliucal plan The Executive Yuan 
was in a sense the cabinet of ibc Nauonal Government. 

The Legislative Yuan, a body of cighiy-eight members, was neither 
a parliament nor a legislature as ihc term is commonly understood m 
the West Basically its function was research and the drafting of tegis- 
lauon 


“LavrenceK Rosingo- CS/MVCoiM (New York, 194$), 14 . 

“The pnne pie of party rule aod not die people i rule is expressed m AiU I “ ^ 
First Organic Uw -The NauonaJ CoYernment shdl administer affairs of the nauoo umW 
the direction and supervision of die Kuomuitang For desenpnoos of the organizau^ 
of the National Government see Shih Chaij y ng and Chang Chi hsien editors, T 
Cirnere Year Boo{ I9J6 37 221 362 946 955 Linebarger, OottrameM m RefuUm” 
China 173 182 
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The Judicial Yiian comprised the Supreme Court, Administrative 
Court, the Ministry o£ Justice, and a Commission for the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public Functionaries. It dealt with cases of government 
personnel in the civil service. 

The Examination Yuan was concerned with applying a merit system 
to all government officials, e.xcepting the top political positions. There 
were two divisions in this yiian: the Examination Commission and the 
Ministry of Personnel. Merit systems are of course difEcuIt to apply 
even in the most advanced democracies and in circumstances where 
there is a real will to make them work. It is not surprising then that in 
contemporary China the work of the Examination Yiian has not been 
outstanding/. Merit alone apart from consideradons of hewing to the 
party line, be it Kuomintang or Communist, is not an effective key to 
the doors of public office. 

The last of the five divisions, the Control Yiian, suggests the Censorate 
in Old China. Its functions', as that of its ancient predecessor, was to 
denounce (in the modern sense bring suit) against irresponsible officials. 
It also included a Ministry of Audit. ^ 

Because of the poliucal, social, and economic conditions of stress 
which have prevailed in China in recent decades, it is impossible as yet 
' to pass considered judgment on the effectiveness of the division of pow- 
ers under the yuan system. Certainly the “elaborate 'scheme of bu- 
reaucratic departmentalization” was too cumbersome to permit ready 
adjustment to circumstances of foreign war and domestic revolution. 
Furthermore, the relative effectiveness of Chinese government at this 
time is to be attributed not so much to constitutional forms as to the 
greatest concentration of military power since 1911.“” ^ 

THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL TUTELAGE 

In the summer of 1928, when Peking had fallen to the Nationalists, ’ 
the Kuomintang instituted formally a Program of Political Tutelage. 
Sun Yat-sen, it will be remembered, had foreseen the revolution as pass- 
ing throughThree stages: military rule, political tutelage, and lasdy, con- 
stitutional democracy. Once Kuomintang armies had takeh Peking, 
and the government had been established at Nanking, the first or mili- 
tary period was considered to be ended; the period of poliucal tutelage 
had begun. Thus only parts of Sun Yat-sen’s program were imple- 
mented, with the result that his program as a whole cannot be said to ' 

'^The growth of China’s armies is suggested by the following figures. Men under 
arms; 1912, -100,000; 1929, 1,600,000; 1930, 2,600,000, exclusive of Red armies and 
communist bands. United States, poreign Relations, 19S0, II, -IS-d-l, 
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have been given a fair trial. Whereas Sun had co-operated with all 
elements who supported the National revolution, the men who con- 
trolled Nanking after 1927 held that China’s education for democracy 
during the period of tutelage must be left solely to the Kuomintang. 
This attitude was a reflection of the chief elements in the Party after ’ 
the expulsion or the subordination of liberals and left-wingers in 1927. 

NANKING AS A “NATIONAL” GOVERNMENT , . . 

The fact that the Nanking regime was known as theiNational Govern- 
ment suggested that it was national as Western peoples usually un- 
derstand that term. Only in a limited sense was this true. As the ad- 
ministration which was soon recognized by the powers, it was the Na- 
tional Government, but in a geographical sense it was not master of 
all of China Proper within the Wall. Its power was based primarily on 
the lower Yangtze and diminished as it radiated into more remote areas. 
The Peking area was controlled by Generals Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
' Yu-hsiang, two erstwhile northern militarists who had joined the Na- 
tionalist cause. Nanking’s control in Manchuria was nominal and de- 
pendent on the good will of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Young Marshal."® 
In the same way, a nu^mber of southern and western provinces within 
the Wall gave no more than nominal recognition to Nanking. Yet 
even with these qualifications Nanking ruled a larger area than any 
government since the collapse of the Yuan Shih-k’ai military regime.. 
The immediate force making possible this wider but not inclusive ter- 
ritorial conuol was the power of the Nationalist army under Chiang 
K’ai-shek. Nationalist soldiers, as a result of indoctrination and train- 
ing, possessed fighting qualities and a revolutionary spirit completely 
lacking among the troops of the old-type war-lords. It is significant too 
that their leader, Chiang K’ai-shek, had risen to prominence, “not as a| 
civilian politician, but as a soldier.” At this time there was no con-' 
elusive evidence that as generalissimo in the National Government he 
was more than the most successful of all China’s numerous war-lords — 
one who paid lip-service to the slogans of the revolution, but also 
crushed his opponents with the same ruthlessness as a provincial tuchun. 
It was nor yet clear that Chiang, because of his greater power and the 
extent of territory he controlled, would rise above theimere expression 
of military' power and become the symbol of a united nation.®"^ 


'“His father, 'Chang Tso-lin, had died in June ffotn injuries received when his train 
was bombed entering Mukden. 
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NANKING’S NEW TREATY RELATIONS 

With the ousting of the old Peking regime, June, 1928, the National 
Government^at Nanking promptly took over the conduct of“China’s 
foreign relations. It issued a declaration (June 16) calling for new 
treaties negotiated with full regard to the sovereignty and equality of 
.states."® Then the government gave notice that those unequal treaties, 
which had expired, were regarded as abrogated. Interim regulations 
denying extraterritoriality would control the nationals of these coun- 
tries until new treaties were negotiated.*'^ 

Although these declarations were by no means welcome in the view 
of the capitalistic powers, nevertheless they were disposed to negotiate. 
Indeed, there was no alternative unless they proposed to use fofce to 
impose the o]d treaties. Moreover, Cirina’s break with Russia, and the 
new conservative orientation of the Kuomintang were pleasing to the 
foreign business groups and in the main to their governments. It was 
felt therefore that in negotiation the National Government would be 
more “reasonable” than its declarations implied. 

The United States was the first power to act. By a treaty concluded | 
at Peking oH~July 23, 1928, this country conceded tarifl autonomy! 
to China, subject of course to raost-favored-nation treatment."’^ The 
agreement was one of the most significant in China’s recent foreign 
relations for “it shattered the old internadonal bloc” long opposed to 
aii^^ncMsions."® On February 1, 1929, the National Government re- 
vealed its new-found strength by enforcing a new import tariff, the first 
to be drawn by the Chinese themselyes free from foreign interference 
since 1843. 

The tariff agreement with the United States-was follpwed before the 
^ end of 1928 by similar agreements with other pow ers. Indeed, byj 
January, 1929, Japan was the only power which had npt concluded a| 
new tariff agreement. This situation was due to a number of questions *■ 
outstanding between the two countries. Not until Japanese troops had 
retired from Shantung and China had agreed to revenue allotments for 
the security of certain Japanese loans was an agreement reached (May 
6,1930).-" 

^T/ie Chinese Soc. and Pol. Science Revictv, XII (1928), Supplement, 47-48. 

“T/;e China Year Book. 1929-30, 824. 

"’’Text of the MacMurray-Soong treaty and correspondence in United States, Foreign 
Relations, 1928, II, 449-491. 

“*5. F. Wright, Chma's Struggle for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938 (Shanghai, I93S), 
633-634. . . , 

“ Wright, China’s Struggle for Tariff Autonomy, 635-641. 
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EXTRATERUITORIALITY CONTINUES 
Tlic new China tanll trcaues wilh liclyum, Dcnmach, luly, Portu 
gal and Spain contained ptcnuions for abohuon of cMraicrruorality 
subject to 3 suTular cnncessum by jU ibc powers According!)i on Apnl 
27, 1*529, China addressed identical notes to the United Statt., Great 
Britain, and France requesung abolition at die earliest jiossible date. 
Japan, whose new tariff treaty had not yet been signed, was not tn 
eluded, but similar notes were sent to Brazil, the Nctlicrlands, and 
Norway Tlic replies of Britain, France, and the United States {August 
[]0) were an empliatic denial that China w’a* as jet entitled to full 
[jurisdictional so\crcignty While comptimcnbng Ciiina on the proj, 
rcss she had made, they noted that the rccommendaiions of the Com 
mission on Extratcrnionalny had not been carried out ^ In Septem 
ber, 1929, China protested this anuude both directly to the powers and 
m the Assembly of the League of Nauons. In December, Nanlong 
went a step Cutiher, announcing the unibterair^-diSg. of cxtraicr n 
tonality as of January I, I9i0,butjofiemng the bW wth.the assurance 
that China would negotiate with powers wilbng to, do so Britain then 
entered the game of verbal strategy anntiuncmg iicr wtllmgncss “to 
agree that January 1, 19^0 should be treated as the date from which the 
process of the gradual abolition of exiraterrtinnahtj should resarded 
as having commenced m ptmaplc."* With tins idea the United State* 
and Japan fell in line 

THE RUSSO-CHINESE CRISIS IN MANCHURU, 1929 

While the National Government at Nanking was regaining tanfT 
autonomy and was seeking to abolish the cxiratcmiorial rights of the 
great capitalisuc powers, it faced a new crisis m Manchuria vviih com* 

, munisiic Russia on the recurrent problem of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
■ way Since the expulsion of the communists from tiic kuomintang m 
1927, Sino-Russian relations had grown progressively worse In Man* 
chuna these relations had never been happy even after Chang Tso-hns 
agreement with the Soviets lo 1924 Chang was hitierlv anti-com 
munist The Soviet was deternuned to maintain Us right m the rad 
way and was not averse to using the railroad zone as a base for propa 

•Unted Suwt Foreign RtUton/ 1929 » 597 The Amentan note wid that “To 
czchan^ an a^ured and tond. v/teA^«^admiaut&iutft/>. 'UhtrA Hhadt-tt,** 
acliaovdcdgcd that life and tnofxrtr have been pnitcctcd and commerce has jjenan ani 
prospered for uncerta nncj in die absence o( aa adequate body of law and an experienced 
and mdcpendenl judiciary would be (raugbt with danger 

“ l?w -tnwrieaa corrcsfWfldcncc « 10 iWiXfii fc&rionr 1929. tt 5<5 S'-f 
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ganda. When the Old Marshal was succeeded by his son^ ^ha ng 
Hsueh diangr-in 1928, tire potential danger in this delicate situation 
became real and immediate. Young Chang was as opposed to Soviet 
influence in Manchuria as ;vas his -father, and he strengthened his posi- 
tion, morally at least, by announcing his allegiance to Nanking. It was 
against this background that the joint Russo-Chinese raanagerpent of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway operated under terms of the Peking and 
Mukden agreements of 1924 with the Soviets. 

The latent conflict inherent in this delicate situation was first brought 
into the open in 1927 when Chang Tso-lin, then master of Peking, 
raided buildings adjacent to the Russian Embassy. He justified his 
action by citing the alleged Russian violation of the non-propaganda 
clauses of the 1924 agreements (see page 543).^“ Two years later, Mayl 
27, 1929, on the orders of the Young Marshal, now an acknowledged' 
servant of the National Government, Chinese police entered Soviet 
consulates in a number of cities along the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
arrested some officials and communist agents, and seized various docu- 
ments which were interpreted as evidence of Russian propaganda in 
violation of the treaties. Then in July the Manchurian authorities 
seized the telegraph and telephone systems of the railway, crested more 
than two hundred of its employees, anti replaced them with Chinese or 
White Russians. Russia replied very promptly widi an ultimatum adl 
dress both to Nanking and Mukden. It demanded that China reinstate 
the Soviet employees, rescind her arbitrary actions, and agree to negotif 
ate immediately on all outstanding questions affecting the railroad.' 
Four days later, July 17, since China had not met these terms, Russia, 
brokejoff r elations: China did the same on July 20. Both powers had , 
only recendy signed the so-called Treaty of Paris (Kellogg Pact) re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy. Both now showed 
considerable energy in moving troops to the border in preparation for 
a settlement by force. Before the end of July an informal sort of war- 
fare marked by raids and counter raids back and Jorth across the Man- 
churian-Siberian border was under way.^^ 

“Art. VI o£ the Peking agreement, and Art. V of the Mukden agreement. Moore, 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 157, 172. 

“The American diplomatic correspondence is in Uiticcd States, Foreign. Relations, 1929, 
II, ISfi-dSd. Secondary accounts include: Bussell M. Cooper, American Constiltalton in 
World Affairs (New York, 193-1), 86-88; Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 
vols., London, 1930), II, ch. xxx; A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States (New York, 1938), 389-391; H. L. Kingman, Effects of Chinese Nationalism Upon 
Manchurian Radway Developments, 1925-1931 (Berkeley, 1932), 61-78; R. T., Pollard, 
China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933), 387-399; Arnold J. Toynbee, 
ed.. Survey of International Affairs, 1929 (London, 1930), Sdl-SSl. 


TESTING OF TREATY FOR THE RENUNCIATION 
OF WAR 

The peace of the Far East was again at stake Peace machinery ap- 
plicable to the situauon tsas inadequate Russia was not a member of 
the League of Nations and she was not a pity to the Washington 
Conference treaties However, both Russia and China had signed the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War concluded at Paris in August, 1923 
and currently know n as the Pact of Paris, or the Friand Kellogg Treaty 
In this treaty the signatories had condemned recourse to war for the 
soluuon of international controvasics and had renounced war ‘as an 
instrument of national policy,’ agreeing thereby that the setdement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be shall never be sought except by pacific means ” 
However all panics recogmzed that the treaty did not impir the right 
W self defense which the British m particular interpreted very broadly “ 
trhese reservations “reduced the pact to a collecuon of individual deeb > 
«uons of the intention not to fight except m defense of whatever na- 
uoaJ interests each signatory might consider vital ” *'* 

Despite the innocuous nature of the Briand Kellogg Treaty, Henry L 
Stunsos, who when the Manchunan trouble arose had succeeded Kel 
logg as Secretary of Sute, believed it was m the American interest to 
implement the agreement by reading into it consultative obhgauons and 
by marshalling world pubhc opimon to its support. He refused to ae 
cepi the pact as a mere declaration of pious purpose, very much as John 
Hay in 1899 had attempted to make something real out of the slippery 
replies of the powers to his open door notes®’ Bchevmg that the treaty 
could become a practical instnimenc for preserving the peac^ ’ Somson 
reminded beth Russia and China of iheir obhga uons to use pacifiT 
_mwns®^ This appeal was formally approved by all the major powers 
signatory to the pact and by China and Russia, who gave assurance that 
I they would not resort to force — save m self defense Meanwhile, nego- 
I tiauons beiw cen the Soviet and local Manchurian oiHcials, and between 

United Sote, foreign ReliUtoai 1928 1 t 2it tonujns the exttasive offifiil <OfK 
spontlctKe incident to negotutiog ihe tnaqr 

“Umicd Sutes, DetjarUBent of Stale Trtatfjoriie ftenuncjatmn ol n’ar {Washmstuo. 
1933) 72 73 

“Gmwold For Eastern Policy of she Vmtei Stetei 393 
Htnry L. Sumson The Pacl of Pan* (Wastuncton CouncJ on Foreicn Relauooi' 
JO adtfrnj, Aug g I932) 

■ Vruted Sucis forergn Rekl on, 1929 U ISfi precedent for the action « de- 
cilMcd by Stanley K. Horrbect "Amencaa Pohey aod the Chincse-Russiaa Di-pute,“ The 
a nese Soe and Pol Saenet Renew XIV (193Q) 41 00 
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the Russian Ambassador and the Chinese Minister in Berlin had proved 
abordve. Further efforts by Stimson looking to mediation also failed. 
By November there was open though undeclared warfare on the Man- 
churian border, A Soviet army invaded Manchuria from the west. 
The forces of Chang Hsueh-liang retreated in confusion. On Decem- 
ber 3, Chang agreed to Russia’s demands, and this act was approved by 
Nanking on December 22. 

The brief undeclared war had demonstrated: 1) that in Manchuria,, 
Soviet Russia was as jealous of what she considered to be her interests! 
and as ready to defend them by force as was tsarist Russia before her,! 
although the interests had become somewhat different in form; -2) that ' 
the Briand-Kellogg Treaty faced with its first test case was meaningless ^ 
as an effective preventive of war; and 3) that the National Government 
at Nanking, involved in suppressing opposition in central and north- 
west China, was incapable of exerting its power in the border provinces 
of the northeast.^*’ Moreover, it appears likely that among Japanese ; 
leaders there were some who soon entertained the belief that if the | 
Russians, who had no international friends, could get away with so ; 
much in North Manchuria without international intervention, Japan, I 
who did have friends, could get away yvith much more. 

“Pollard, China's Foreign Relations, 396. Details on the Sino-Russiaa negotiations 
and the unstable settlement which followed the undeclared war are in ibid., 396-399. 



Chapter 32 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS, 1922-1930 

r ’ MAY appear as something oE a paradox that the decade o£ the 
1920 s, a decade m which Japan appeared to be moving steadily 
toward such concepts as hbcrahsm, rcptescniative govermncnt, and 
democracy was also the decade which failed to resolve conflicts m policy 
between Japan and her greatest and most immediate neighbor, China * 
From the outset therefore it ^ould be noted that in the case of Japan, 
as well as of other countries, the dctelopmcnt of hberahstn and rcpr> 
sentatise government at home cbd not preclude a vigorous policy of 
expansion and imperialism abroad' Between the years 1922 and 1931, 
as will shortly be seen, there was no esseniiaJ difference of purpose be 
tween Japanese liberals as agaiiuc conservatives and militarists in mat 
lers concerning Japan s policy in China The fundamental character of 
the policy had long been fixed It was a policy of imperialism and ex 
pansion resting on well publicized assumptions of a special position” 
and s^xxnal interests. The crux of the policy was Japan s economic 
and pohucal stake m South Manchuro daung back to her victoty m 
the Russo Japanese War No Japanese goternment, no matter how 
tinged with liberalism, had c\er proposed to relinquish the essentials of 
ihe pol c> The pnnapal differences among Japanese statesmen con 
cerned nethods to be used in implcmenung policy, and the time when 
these should be applied * 

FOC\L POINTS OF JAPANESE POLICY 
World War 1 not only projected Japan mto the company of the great 
powers It also increased matenally the economic and pohucal power 
she could bring to bear on far eastern pohucs 

' lo (ollowiog the stotr related in ifco chapter 1 }^ leader will fiM it desuaUe to tdtt 
fr^uernly to the account ot Japan $ 6onxst e pcdiocx W18 to 1910 a, told in Chap«r 28 
Tlie acseruun of Japan 1 tpeaal uttemu in Manchuria and in other parts ot CbiM 
as well as the impletoenution of these intacsts bad at tunes occuired when the govern 
racni in Tokyo was headed by men who were thoU|,ht ot as liberals Samnji after the 
Russo-Japanese War and OVuma ssh«i she Twenty-One Demands were presented to 
China ' 

'Owen Lattimor^ So/ui/no (BesKui, 19{5) rj * 
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jjDt as yet oTgsmzed polmcally, nor was the course' of japan’s ‘ hungry 
cxpaosionism’ clearly predictable Yet the potcntiaiiucs of conflict be 
tween these movements were obvious Thus m signing the \yashmg 
ton agreements Japan undertook an e'ctroncly difficult task She was 
commuted by treaty to the broad principle of China’s political integrity 
while at the same time she clung to a iwlicy of mamuming her special 
position in South Afanchuna. 

The first favorable developments in Japanese policy after the Wasii 
ington Conference occurred late m 1922 and early in January, 1923, 
when the government earned out the resioraupn to China of Kiaochow 
m accordance with the Shantung treaty signed at Washington * Then 
on April 14, 1923 the Lansing Ishii notes of 1917, regarded by public 
opinion in the United States and China as thorouglily obnoxious, were 
cancelled by the mutual consent of the two governments While in the 
press of America and China this was trumpeted as a great victory for 
China and American policy, its real significance was limited because the 
Japanese government accepted (he view of Ishii to the effect that Japan’s 
special posiuon was not based upon the discredited agreement but upon 
concrete reahues of history and geography ” Ishii held that Japan s 
special position was not a question of Unefiis conferred on Japan by 
the United States ' ^ ' 

JAPAN AND RUSSIA, 1922 1929 
A second striking development m the immediate post-Washington 
Conference period was the formal improtcment in JapaiVs relauons 
with Soviet Russia At the end of 1922 the last Japanese forces left the 
mainland of Siberia Their withdrawal was due to many pressures 
In addition to diplomauc pressure exerted on Japan at the Washington 
Conference, the Japanese public no longer supported a policy which had 
cost the taxpayer some 7QOfiOOfi(X} yen, bad alienated the Russians and 
aroused the suspicions of the Western powers, and which finally had 
sericd to hasten rather than retard the uruon of eastern Siberia with 
communistic Moscow. The net result was that when the last Japanese 
soldier left Siberia the diplomatic gulf between Tokyo and hloscow 
was wide and deep Yet the economic as well as the political interests 
of both Japan and Russia demanded an end to the chaos created by 
rcvoluuon and intervention 

As 3 rwjicqucncc, ihea, of prooucted negoaacions begun m jtrec* 

•Details are m W I Godstall Taagtao aaJer Tiree Flagi (Shaitshai 1929) clt «. 
Tatsuji Takeuchi War anj Diptomacy is tAeJapatete Empire (New York, 1935), 203, 
see aiso Kiku|iro Ishii, Diplomaiic Crnnmnlanet (BaJiunoie, 1936) 13^ 135 
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Bolshevism FurUicrmorc, since thac was in Japan an increasing dcr 
jnand for die products of Siberia $ mines, forests, and waters, the re 
establishment of normal relations m which commerce and industry 
might tlesclop with some freedom was die natural alternative despite 
Japan $ fear of the inhliration of “dangerous thoughts.” Moreover, the 
success of Russnn influence wiih the Chinese Nationalists at Canton and 
the conclusion of the Russian treaties w ith Peking and Mukden ui 1924 
emphasized Japan s isolation Indeed, this isolation vvas now looming 
much larger in Japanese eyes than it had at the time of the Washington 
Conference There w as no longer an iVnglo-Japancsc alliance aj a prop 
to Japanese policy and the insensate method taken by the /uneneaa 
Senate in the Quota Immigration jket of hfay, 1924, to exclude Japanese 
from the United States was interpreted by the Japanese press, the gov 
ernment and public opinion as again indicative of an American attitude 
basically unfriendly to Japans imcicsis and purposes Probably to 
most Japanese the American of that day was an mcomprehcnrole 
bung During 1923 this Amencan had contributed money and sup* 
plies in the amount of some $7000000 for relief and reconstruction ta 
the Yokohama earthquake disaster of September 1 than a year 

later the government of this same Amencan passed an immigration act 
which to the Japanese appeared as a willful affront to a friendly nation. 

It was the combination of all these forces playing together upon the 
£cudil<apitalisiic mmd of Japans government that had directed it 
somewhat umorously into a renewal of normal relaUons with Bolshevik 
Russ a “ 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE USHERlES 

In general Russo-Japanese relations maintained a rclauve calm from 
1923 to 1931 subject to some aggtavaung and protracted negotiations on 
the old problem of Japanese fuhmg iighu in Russian waters.^ 

THE PERIOD OF SINO JAPANESE AMITY 

The period in which normal diplomatic relations wcfo restored be- 
tween Japan and Soviet Russia also saw the growth of happier prospects 
in Sino-Japancse affairs Dunng the greater part of the decade vJ1222» — 
1931, Japan j foreign poli cy was col^~byinr '^sbna!itY'^d~the hb- 

“The proves! wa» encouraped aiaj by Bf ah »ad Jtoliin recpgmuon of tie 
government and b) the liberal conntaiorv pc4icy gf Baion Juiuro Shidehara who became 
Foragn M mster id lapii, m 1921 

“RiicM V|oss«,ed,Joj Vo«/S«/e/r (Seaolc, 1944) 33 40 

a MDV en tnt bnef mrvej of Sov el foragn policj u> ilie Paohe. 
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vjera.l.g hilosophy of Baron Kijurq^SEidehara, a career diplomatwho jiad „ 
manned into the Iwasaki family, whiciT^coatroiled the "powerful r Mit- 
subishi tfu?tT"'Shidehafa~Kacl"becoine the spokesman of those elements 
"wfilchrsaw'tEe future of Japan’s commercial and industrial expansion in 
terms of membership in the League of Nadons, limitation of naval 
armament, and the development of a policy of conciliation and adjust- 
ment to China’s new nationalism without renunciation of Japan’s “life 
line” in South Manchuria. From 1924 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1931 
while he was Foreign Minister, he pursued in general what came to be) 
known as the “Shidehara policy. ” Shidehara summarized the princi-l 
pies of the policy before the Japanese Diet in January, 1927 : 

1) To respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, and 
scrupulously avoid all interference in her domestic strife. 

2) To promote solidarity arid economic rapprochement between the two 
countries. 

3) To entertain sympathetically and helpfully the just aspirations of the ^ 
Chinese people, and to co-operate in the efforts for realization of such as- 
pirations. 

4) To maintain an attitude of patience and toleration in the present situ- 
ation in China, and, at the same time, to protect Japan’s legitimate and 
essential rights and interests by all reasonable means at the disposal of the 
Government. 

The crux of the Shidehara policy depended, among other things,, upon - 
whether the two nations could find a common interpretatbn of such 
phrases as “the just aspirations of the Chinese people!’ and “Japan’s! 
legitimate and, essential rights and interests.” Shidehara’s efforts to | 
reconcile China’s aspirations with “Japan’s interests” came at a time 
when an underlying conflict between the two was increasing rather 
than diminishing in intensity 

First steps in the policy of “conciliation” toward China had been 
taken, as already noted, in 193, when^Kiaochow \vas. restored and a 
number of Japanese post offices on Chinese soil were closed.^’* Further 
precedent for the Shidehara policy was given in the case of the 193 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods arising out of China’s renewed re- 
quest for retrocession of the Liaotung leasehold. Although this boy- 
cott occasioned “an important temporary disturbance of trade,” it called 

“For a discussion of constitutional and other forces determining foreign policy in Japan 
see Takcuchi, Il'or and Diplomacy in t/lc Japanese Empire, ch. xxix. 

“The postal agreement is discussed fay Tafccuchi, IVar and Diplomacy in the Japanese 
Empire, ch. xxi. 
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forth no change in Japanese policy ’• Again, in 19^, although condi* 
lions m Japanese cotton mill* .occasioned ilw Shanghai dcmonsiraiions 
and the killing of Chinese by police of the International Sciilcmcnt, 
Japan hisiilv paid an indemnity to bereaved Cluncse families Japa 
iitsc interests, too, though affected, escaped the cxccmivc pressures 
everted on the British m the great boycott which followed. This was 
especially notable since in 1923 “ihc Japanese were originally singled out 
as the nauon to be sub]ectcii to the boycott." 

On two occasions during Shidchara’s first term at the Foreign Office 
Japan did resort to the use of troops * for the protection of Japanese 
interests in CJiina ” In December, 1925, when Kuo Sung Img, a lesser 
militarist in Manchuria, revolted against Chang Tso-bn, Japan dis- 
pa'ched some troops to ihe Mukden area. Again in April, 1927, Japa 
ncse nianncs were used to rcsiu Chinese mobs attacking the Japanese 
concession at Hankow But as against these cases, the Japanese naval 
forces did not pin in the Anglo-American bombardment of Nanking ui 
March 1927, despite the fact that the Japanese consulate had been 
attacked by the Chinese and several Japanese nationals had been 
wounded ” 


TANAKtV AND THE POSITIVE POLICY 


Shidehara s “weak" policy, which had been pursued lo the face of 
mounting civil war and anu foretgmsm in China, aroused bitter op- 
position among Japanese mihutists and conservauves m the services, m 
tiic government, and m business circles The sentiment was parucu- 
larly strong among the atisiocrauc rcacuonancs of the povverful Pnvy 


‘^C F Rtmer, W Study of Chinttt BoytotU (BJumore. 1933), 80 91 
"The pcrhucal u well as die ecooomie mfilicauoas at Uus bo>coR and ttior idiooa to 
the Nationalist inurement and the arofaigiuoii ana.in<iiaia]isni, »nn foiogiusnJ,eu,aie 
discussed by Remer. A Study of Ckiurse BoyeoUt 92 127 

These mamfestaiioM ol puluy But eatuely »cU expUnatMy The cast of Ll» 
Sung ling invoKed a fonn of dut^Kiijr in lipaocte policy ftcalluig the phase of mter- 
sentton m Outer MongoUa (see p 541) In the Case of Outer Mongolia, the “Ltde 
Itu adretiturc was backed b) Japan Baron von Ungera Sternberg was also hacked by 
Japan, altliough the forces trf Hiu and the Banut (oiighi each other Simdaily, in Man 
thutu Chang Tso-lin was backed by Japan in gcnteal as a long term policy, but Koo 
Sung Img was also backed in hi* leroh agauni Cbang Tuo-tin by Japan for particular and 
short lenn reasons. 


In the Hankow case, the Japanese were engaged m local defense, there was no ques 
uoa of Japanese tost gation of Chinese sgenb. Thgj ihe Hankow ose and the dispatch 
of Japanese troop, to the Mukden area were not completely parallel 
The Nanking case, where the Japanese m*al fortes did not join with the British and 
the Americans, was a distinct third situabon In this case, tl e Japanese were following 
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meat or other cnil strife The earhcsi manifestations o£ the strons 
pobey had occurred in May and June. 1927. when jiortions of Japan t 
Manchurian garrison were sent to Shaniunjj ostensibly to proica Japa 
nese life and property said to be threatened by the northern march of 
Nationalist troops who by this umc, it sviU be recalled, were in control 
of the Yangtze \ allcv Nearly a scar later, ^Ipril, 192S, the “ 
(the advancing Nationalists was so maikcd that the downfall of Chang 
Itso-Iid, Manchurian war lord Gcncialissuno of the I’cbing government, 
Wd friend of Tanaka seemed assured Cliang’s survival appeared to 
rest on the mterveniion of a third power It was in these arcumstances 
that further Japanese troops were sent to Tsinan, capital of Shantung 
and terminus of the Kiao,.liow railway, where Japanese economic ^ 
tcrcsts were extensive The decision to send the troops was made oy 
a special council cogsisuog of Ttnaka as Prune Minister and Firoga 
Mitustcr, General Shirakawa Minister of War, and Admiral Okada. 
hrmister of the Na y without the presence of “any civilian represen^ 
tive of the Foreign Oihce" Once the decision had been madei u» 
government disclaimed any intention to mierferc with China's domestw 
affairs. This disclaimer wasobviouvlv meaningless, as was pointed ou 
by Japan s opposition press which bbclled the decision as unwarranted 
and detrimental "■ Seem n,ly the government’s purpose w« ^ 
suengthen its position at Immc by giving nngiblc implemcntatioB ta 
the strong ^loliev while at the same umc it protected Chang Tso-hn 
from the advancing Naiionahsts 

Complicating events now crowded fast upon the scene At Tsinan 
die first clash between Nauonalist and Japanese troops occurred on 
May 3 There were casualties among civilians and soldiers on boJi 
sides Wiihm a week the Japanese commander had issued an ulntna- 
turn demanding withdrawal of Chinese Nauonabst forces from Tsiiun 
and from the zone of the Shantung railroad On May 8 the Japancs* 
government approved the dispatch to Shantung of additional troops 
— a division at war strength In China the National Government pre 
'cnted Its case to the League of Nations, May 11 On June 4 
Tso-lin fleeing from Peking to his provincial capital at Mukden, died 
‘as a result of injuries susuined when his special train was bombed « 
It passed under the tracks of the Japanesc-ow ned South Maochuna 
way Then, on July 17, under instructions from Tanaka, Japan s ojh 
sul general at Mukden, “m his individual capaaty,” advised Mardi 
Chang^ Hsuch hang, who had sutxccdcd his father as ruler of 

"TokioAu/u Aptil 19,1928 ated br Tskcuclu. liar tnJ Dtplo'^a 
Empire 250 
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churia, to postpone announcing his proposed allegiance to the National- 
'ist cause and government at Nanking. 

Despite rigid censorship of the Japanese press, a deluge of criticism 
was heaped upon the Tanaka government for the extravagant and mili- 
taristic course into which it was dragging die nation. In the House 
of Peers, Baron Shidehara compared his own handling of the Nanking 
incident with the strong-arm policy now being pursued. In the face 
of this criticism Tanaka was forced to abandon the positive policy. The 
Tsinan incident was formally settled by an exchange of notes, March 
28, 1929. These contained mutual expressions of regret, provided for 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Shantung within two months, 
and set up a joint commission to determine the losses sustained. 

JAPAN AND THE KELLOGG-BRIAND TREATY 

Meanwhile, the Tanaka government had adhered to the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War on the understanding that the phrase in the 
treaty, “in the names of their respective peoples,” did not signify that 
the emperor signed “as the agent of this people.” The government 
regarded this reservation as necessary, since under the Japanese constitu- 
tion the emperor was held to sign a tredty in his own name and not that 
of the people. The precaution, however, did not shield Tanaka’s Seiyu- 
]{ai government from violent attacks by the Minseito opposition and bj 
the Privy Council. The treaty was finally ratified with the declaratior 
that the phrase “in the names of their respective peoples” was “inap 
plicable in so far as Japan is concerned.” ' 

TANAKA AND THE DEATH OF CHANG TSO-LIN 

A culminating blow to Tanaka’s prestige was the death of Chan| 
Tso-lin, June 4, 1928, following the bombing of Kis train as it passec 
under a Japanese-controlled railway bridge on the outskirts of Mukden 
Again there was rigid press censorship, and eight months after the in 
cident had occurred,- Tanaka could only reply to inquiries in the Diei 
that the incident was still under investigation. Finally, when the gov- 
ernment’s investigation was completed, it was rumored that the Japa- 
nese commander of tire Kwantung garrison %vas to be placed on the 
reserve list as a disciplinary measure. The report itself was not made 
pubUc, but the incident and its political aftermath in Japan, coming in 
conjunction with the bungling of the “positive” policy in China and 
tire constitutional issues raised by the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, forced the 

Th^ subject -is treated by Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire. ’ 
262 - 274 . 

I 
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resignauoQ oE the Tanaka government m July, 1929 Again the uay 
wzs opened for a resumption of the more conciliatory policy-undcr 
Yuko Hamaguchi as Premier with Shidchara again at the Foreign 
Office.^^ 

JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
As the pendulum of Japanese politics swung uneasily between the 
‘ weak” and ‘ strong” policies of Shidehara and Tanaka, Japan had con 
tinued to play a respectable and m some cases a distinguished rote as a 
member of the League of Nations A number of Japan’s most disun 
guished statesmen, jurists, diplomats, and public men served wth the 
League Until 1926 Inazo Nitobc, one of the best known of Japan’s 
liberals abroad, served as an Undcr-Secrctary-Gcneral and as a Direaor 
of the International Bureau He was succeeded by Yoiaro Sugimura as 
Undcr-Sccrctary-General and Director of the Poliucal Section. 

JAPAN AND THE WORLD COURT 

Japan was also acuve m the field of arbitrauon and adjudication of 
international disputes She was a signatory of the Convenuon for the 
Pacific Settlement of Intemauonal Disputes, a product of the Hague 
Peace Congress of 1899 and 1907 When, under the League of Nations, 
the principle of loternauonal adjudication acquired new hie, Minnchiro 
Adaclu was named a member of the League committee which drafted 
the staiuus for the new Permanent Court of International Jusuce, com 
monly known as the World Court A Japanese, Yorozu Oda, was one 
of die original eleven judges of the Court He in turn was succeeded 
in 1930 fay hfmcichiro Adachi, who served also as President of the Court 
However, on account of the stxalled opuonal clause m the sutuies of 
the Court imposing compulsory acceptance of its junsdtcuon in specified 
cases, Japan not accept the Court’s full junsdiciion** 

naval RIVALRY IN THE PACIFIC 

The Washington Conference, as will be recalled, had made a be- 
ginning in holding within bounds the race m naval armament among 
the great powers However, after 1924, when the Uruted States jJassed 
the general immigrauon act ezduding aliens ineligible to ciuzenship, 
there was noticeable tension m Amencan Japanese rclauons and a grow 

•* The eflccu upon Japanese pobocKrfil^ death irf Chang Tso-hn reSerred to in Japan 
only as “a Riave Manebunan locsdent,'* are ncaod by Tateuthi, War anJ D'flomac/ i» 
4ie lapeatsc Empire 275 282 

“Akagi. Japan s roretin Relumu 158 162 
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who had demanded a political agreement assuring her of nuiitary sup- 
, port, and Italy accepted only parts o£ the Treaty Nevertheless, the 
resultsof theconfcrcncc werepmiupcifhmjtcd. The three ma;or pow 
ers had accepted a maximum upper limit m all categories of ■scsscls. 
Britain acceded to an overall prmaplc of parity with the United States. 
Japan accepted a 10-10-6 ratio m h^vy cruisers, was grante d a 1^102 — 
ratio in light cruisers and other auxiliary ships, and parity with the 
Larger powers m submarines An escalator clause could release any 
signatory from us obligations if its position was jeopardized by the naval 
construction of a non signatory '* 

JAPAN AND THE LONDON TREATY 

At the London Naval Conference Japan had sought “three funda 
mental claims ’ 1) a 70 percent ratio relative to the United Sestet m 
10 000 ton 8-inch gun heavy cruisers, 2) a 70 percent rauo m gross ton 
nage relative to the United States in all auxiliary craft, and 3) panty 
with Britain and the United States in submatioe tonnage at the then 
high exisung strength of some 78,000 tons This program o£ the Japar 
nese naval staff, supported by the press, was designed to give the nation 
greater relative strength m far eastern waters than was provided by the 
5 5-3 capital ship ratio of the Washington Treaty In Japan it was 
generally regarded as ‘ adequate for defense m any conungency’ As 
against this the United States proposed (or Japan a 60 percent ratio m 
total tonnage for auxtbary craft The ultimate sertlemeiu; embodied 
m the treaty was a compromise Since any compromise which would 
Save the conference from failure would be essentially political m char- 
artcr, WaLatsuki and Matsudaua recognized the necessity of modifyiog 
"the three fundamental claims ” To do this they were forced to ignore 
the advice of the Japanese naval experts” In ToLyo, the Hamaguchi 
government, which favored acceptance of the compromise, met violent 
^opposition from the naval staff and all ultra nationahsuc groups. Ad 
TTurai Kanji Kato, chief of the naval general staff, personified the rcso- 
! lute goauon of the military services and their supporters The dcasion 
to accept the compromise was tjicrcfore a major victory for avdian as 
opposed to military dominance m the government. Furthermore, it 
strengthened ihe Jiberai coosiitutional theories of Tatsukichi Mmobe, a 
disungmshcd jurist, who held that the power to determine the military 

“wheeler Bennett, Duamamtnt and Settmty 127 2I< 

Pottioni of the voluminoiu Amencan cortespondence on the conference ate m U Sn 
Foreign KciiroBf 1930 1 1 131 For Uie text nl the Tmte see 107 125 

” See Takcuchi. !f iir ojid D plaaacj la tie /ajwsrre Empire 293 
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Chapter 33 


THE M/\NCHURL\N CRISIS AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

M anchuria, m ihc >ear 1931 , was an exceedingly ferule region 
of some 380,000 square miles, as large as the combined area of 
France and Germany, \\«b an esumated population ot 30,000,000 per 
sons of ivhom some 28,000 000 s\crc Chinese (including a small pcrccfl* 
age of native Manchus), 800,000 were Koreans, 150,000 Russians, and 
some 230,000 Japanese * Unut the beginning of the twentieth ceatiuy 
Manchuria had remained almost completely undeveloped. About 1S93, 
Russia and later Japan, thought of hlanchuru as an area occupauon of 
which Would imply domination of far eastern poiiucs. After the Cfu 
iiese Eastern Railway was built, Manchuria assumed importance be 
cause of its own rutural wealth. In the total value of Manehuna'i 
agricultural products, including such principal crops as soya beans, kao' 
hang wheat, millet, and barley, most of which were exported, was some 
$650,000,000 There had also been extensive expleuaunn of the rich 
limber lands and of such minerals as coal, iron, and gold This ex 
uaoidmarily rapid desclopmcm of a frontier region was made possible 
by the capital and maiugenal investments of Russia and Japan and by 
the toil and industry of millions of Chinese immigrant farmers from 
Shantung who, after the turn of the century, settled m increasing num- 
bers on the newly opened lands. Indeed, u was this Chinese peasant 
rather than any government under which he lived, be it the Manchu 
dynasty or the Republic after 1911, who dcicrrmncd the ulumatc course 
of Manchvirian history ^ Nejiber the feeble Manebu dynasty nor the 
later struggling Republic under Yuan Shih k'ai could do more than 

‘One importm tact rdaong v> ntmuwil popuUijon luuuit* of Mincfninj u of''® 
OTtriooted. As of 1931 ihe Mandiunvi potNilatioii uxfuJnj a Sfongol tainonif 
mated from 500 OyO lo 2^00^000 scailercd throughout something UVe one fourth of ti* 
tcmtoiy Though we»k in nomben atj orgacuz^anoa the Mongols were sircostht'''^ 
a rapidly growing luuonalujn among all ike Mongt^s <,f Inner Moogolu hacieJ b> 
existence of an umecogniiial but yurto lodqiciidciit Mongolian slate in Outer SfaoS‘’f‘*' 
The coWanuing iroponanci; of this Uoti^of questua in western MancJiutu is shown br » 
Kcrudescect Mongolian oaoonafistn aOie V/ Oaj stunulated by the existence of aa 0“icr 
Mongolia whose prestige has beers kigk aiaong the Mongols generally 
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from China” or that the goal o£ Cbaog himself was to set up a sepa 
rate nauon state On the conttary, it\vas a part of the strategy by which 
one tuckun or another hoped to exterminate his rivals and to emerp 
as head of a urufied oauonal China Although Chang’s armies aaed 
at times as though they were allied with the faros of the Kuotmntaag. 
the Old Marshal was not m general a supporter of the Party's doctrines, 
}ct he faiored the unification of Qima, and, if be bad possessed the 
power CQ do so he would hate ousted both the Russians and the Japa 
nese from their Manchurian spheres of influence It was he tvho pre 
pared the w ay for the attack on the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929, 
and who initiated a policy of Chinese railway construction "which was 
to cut off the [Japanese] South hfanchuria Railway from some of its 
feeder districts ’ Although he was long reputed a friend of Japan, fie 
appeared less wiling m his last years to permit Japan's ' spcaal position” 
to go unchallenged* 

MANCHURIA UNDER CHANG HSUEH LIANG, 1928 
The Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh hang, who succeeded as ruler of 
Manchuria after his father came to a violent end m 1928, was in maay 
respects an ardent Nationalist He, too, reseated the presence of Russia 
and Japan, and m particular the tendency of the latter to give gratuitous 
advice * Accordingly, m t)eccmber, 1928, he announced his allegiance 
to the Nanking Government, accepted the Nauonahsl flag, and in turn 
was made commander in<hief of the North Eastern Fronuer Army and 
was confirmed as chief of administration of Manchuria, of Jchol, and 
part of Inner Mongolia So far as the internal admmistration of Man 
churia was involved, the new allegiance to Nanking was nominal rather 
than real To be sure, a Manchurian headquarters of the Kuommung 
was established but, in reality, “the old system arid lu personnel continued 
to function as b^ore”, the Nankuig Government merely confirmed 
what the Manchurian auUiontics were pleased to do. There was noth 
ing particularly unusual about this system for it was in conformity with 
vveU-cstablishcd Chinese habits and practice. 

However, if there was little change m donteslic policy, the allegiance 
of hfanchuna to the National Government produced results of great 
consequence m foreign policy To the ‘forward policy” adopted by 
the Old Marshal before lus death was now added a "vvcUorganiicd and 

League of Kiimds, Report oj she Cmbbwukm* o) Ingury rite Lyttno Comausucnl 
(Gfnevi. 19J2), 24 SO • t / t s 

*Setp5C«. ' 
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systematic Kuomintang propaganda” which dwelt ceaselessly “on the 
primary importance of the recovery of lost sovereign rights, the aboli- 
tion of unequal treaties and the wickedness of imperialism.” This 
propaganda was extremely effective in Manchuria, where the presence 
of the foreigner with his special rights was more obtrusive than in any 
odier part of China, with the possible exception of Shanghai. As a 
result, Russians, both Reds and Whites, and Japanese, including Ko- 
reans as Japanese subjects, soon felt the effects of a “systemadc persecu- 
tion” manifesting^ itself through popular agitation or in specific acts 
such as the raising of rents or refusals to renew contracts."^ 

In Manchuria, as in other parts of China, there was the tendency for 
the official Kuomintang "line” to focus upon the foreigner and imperi- 
alism as the cause of all China’s trouble, to the exclusion of other con- 
tributing factors. Among these contributory factors were the military 
dictatorship and the administradve bureaucracy through which the 
Young Marshal ruled the Three Eastern Provinces. Under the system, 
military expenses consumed about 80 percent of total expenditure. The . 
Manchurian armies numbered about one fourth of a million men 
equipped from an arsenal reputed to have cost $200,000,000 (silver). 
“The treasury was not capable of paying adequate salaries to the officials. 
As all power rested in the hands of a few military men, office could be 
owned only through them. Nepotism, corruption, and maladministra- 
don condnued to be unavoidable consequences of this state of affairs.” 
Taxes were progressively raised, and when even these revenues proved 
' inadequate, there was the handy practice by which the authorities stead- 
ily depreciated irredeemable provinciaj currencies. To a very great 
extent by 1930, the Manchurian militarists controlled the banks, which 
in turn bought the harvests with irredeemable and depreciating paper 
with the idea of forcing die foreign buyers, notably die Japanese, to pay 
higher prices. The result was to impoverish the Chinese farmer and 
to infuriate the Japanese.^ Yet in all this maladjustment there were 
some signs of improvement. The Chinese peasant and Chinese capital 
were playing under, the Changs a greater part than ever before in Man- 
churian development. There were signs of stronger social and eco- 
nomic relations with China Proper. Chinese capital had undertaken 
river conservancy, a harbor project at Hulutao, and extensive railroad 
construction. The Chinese, too, had created an extensive flour milling 
industry at Harbin. Trade with China Proper was increasing and was 


* Report of the Commission of Inquiry, 30 . 
“ Report of the Compiitsion of Inquiry, 31 . 
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financed m part by Chinese banks. This inaeastng mtcrdcpcndeiuc 
was m Itself an encouragement to a oauonalistic pobey directed against 
the special privileges of Japan* 

SINO JAPANESE ISSUES IN MANCHURIA PRIOR TO 
SEPTEAfPER la. 1931 

During the quarter of a century before September 1931, the ucs which 
bound Manchuria to the rc« of <^tna were growing stronger and, at the 
same time the interests of Japan «n Manchuria were increasing Manchuria 
was admittedly a part of China but « was a part m which Japan had ai> 
quired or claimed such excepuonal nghts, so restneung the excrase of 
China s sQ\ereign nghu, that a conflict between the two couotnes was a 
natural result.^ 

With many of these Japanese rights and concessions the reader is al 
ready familiar They datcdbackioiheUussoJapancscTreatyofPorts- 
mouth of September, 1905, and the Smo-Japancse Treaty of Peking of 
December, 1905 They included the Kwantung leased territory, tlte 
former Russian railroad from Dairen (Dalny) to Changchun, and the 
Antung Mukden Railway These lines were operated by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company, which the Japanese government con 
trolled In addition to vtorkmg valuable coal mines at Fushun and 
Yentai the company administered the railroad zone, where it collected 
taxes and engag^'i ‘tt fwms of business By the Smo-Japanesc 

Treaties and Notes of May 25. 1915 • the leasehold and the railroad con- 
cessions Were extended to 99 years, and Japanese tubyems in South 
chuna were accorded the tight to ttaxtl and reside and engage m 
business, and to lease land for trade, industry, and agriculture Japaa 
was given nghts of priority for railway and certain other loans in South 
Manchuna and eastern Inner Mongoha She also acquired preferenud 
nghts m the appointment of advisers to the Manchurian government ' 
As a result of these ircaues aj)d spcaal concessions, Japan held “an im- 

* The miju coiwcoicnt bnct Mod e» »« ihoe »ii>ccu ot Manchunui development are ® 
be found m Lejfue of NalwHi, Siif^cpunlarf Dorun rn/t ta lie Report 0 / ike Commu- 
non of Inijiwy (Geneva 1932) Note etpccuUi Studj No 3 Chine« M graooiu “ 
MaiKhuna“, No 4 Public Finance in Manchuna No 5 The Currenae* of 
North eastern Provinces and Ko. 6 Manchunat Trade wiib China Proper and ’"’(li 
Foreign Coimmcs. 

' Report 0 / tie Comrautian of Imift rj 37 

•Seepp. 351 and 359 

'Seep 388 

"These preferences in loans and adnsesa were tunendered by Japan at the \\ aihinpiui' 
Conference. 




portant and unusual position in Manchuria.” In the leased territory 
and the railroad zone she exercised many of the prerogatives of sovb’- 
eignty. In those portions of larger cities which grew up within the 
railroad zone, Mukden and Changchun for example, “she controlled 
the police, taxation, education and public utilities.” Her position was 
protected by the Kwantung army in the leased territory, by railway 
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guards in lire railway zone, and by consular police m various districts.^' 
This enjoyment ol economic and admioistrausc privileges by ]apan m 
the territory of China was a produce of stormy historical dciclopmcnt 
and war Had it been freely desired or accepted by boUi sides or had 
It been the result of a policy of close collaboration, it is conceivable dut 
It might hast worked smoothly ’ But, m the absence of those condi' 
tiotis VI could only lead to {iictuan and conflict,” ** 

Manchuna had come to represent, therefore, a func^amental dash of 
Smo-Japanese interests. Q»ucst goveitimtnis icgatikd it as tbett '‘fisS 
line of defence”, Japanese govcrnrocnu, as their Mifehnc.^ Chinese 
called it (he “granary of Quna," wjutc the migration of Chinese peas> 
ants to It vv as a sort of safety \al\c easing the pressure in ovcr-ao'vdcd 
areas such as Shantung'* Japanese stressed tlut they had won Liao- 
tung m 1895, tlut they had saved Maathuna from Russia in 1905, dist 
Japanese capital was principally responsible for the development of the 
country , and thus that by reason of pauioue senument, needs of defease, 
and exceptional treaty nghts they had acquired there a “spcoal pou 
uon" Japan's ftwd policy ihctefore was to secure her Maivchunaa 
vested imercsts, «pand them when and where possible, and to protea 
dvttn by fostering the idea that Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia 
vvere special areas, disunct from China Proper, and that m these u was 
Japan's obligation to maintain peace and order Lfloru of Japan m 
implement ^s pobey led to diplomauc conflict on specific issues. 

THE SINO JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1915 

Principal among these issues vvere the conflicts arising out of Uie Smo- 
Japanese ^^anchurun treaty and notes of May, 1915, with the gcneril 
background and history of which the reader is already fatmhar.” 

1915, whereas Japan insisted upon the fulfillmeot of the treaty, d* 
Chinese persistently deiued its validity The issues tended to become 
more acute after 1928 when, the Kuonutvtang was establisittd m hLfr 

” Th« pol ce poT> er which l»5»a cMrvued <iD4«t ttuiveitvwtulvQ nude potsible * hrp 
Japanese uaJSc la opuini and utaiias. There waa a fiouiuhiDg busineas ut the 
oi arms to Chiacse bioJia, while bandit aCUaHKa » turn provided ihe preleat for idol's 
ing pressure on ihe Chinese Korernmene Thtooghout the South Manchuna Riilrow 
lone there nvre Japanese ‘drug atom under the proteeUon of exwateratonality “1“" 
were the centera fat diapeosing opiura and MtiuBgled arms League o{ Naaooa. Advnort 
Comm ttee oa TralSc m Opium and Oltw DaneeroUs Drugs, Report to the Coi'fot o* 
(fori of lio Tu’eoly TitfJ StittM tjeneva Juoe 7 to 1938 (0$ciaJ No- 
156 3938 a) 

^ f^epori of tAe Commimon of 3T it 

Jiao' Docutnenl, M the Rtfort »< the Communan oj la^utry Study Nl- ^ 
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KOREANS IN MANCHURIA 

A further source of coofiicl was the presence in Manchuria o£ 800 000 
Koreans who after 1910 were Japanese subjects As m the case of Japa 
ncse the Chinese opposed acquisition of land itj Maochqria by Koreans. 
Japan on the other hand refused to recognize the naiuraiizauon of 



Courttey of Ihe Cn$ aphwat Jtn em” piMtlui by lit imtnean Gecitaphiail 
Soctr f «/ Nem Yorl( 


Koreans as Chinese China xcscttted the use of Japanese consular pol cc 
to protect the Koreans. In the Otmitao District on (he Manchurian 
side of the Korean border, where Koreans greatly outnumbcrecl the Cbi 
ncse, China attempted various methods of restriction which Japan 
regarded as “unjusufiablc. Fioalty, by 1927 the Manchurian auihori 
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Complicating the situation further was a “war of railway rates” be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese lines beginning in 1929. The Japanese 
asserted that the Chinese rates constituted “unfair competition ” to 
which the Chinese replied that tlrcir lines, unlike the S.M.R., were not 
concerned primarily widr making profits but rather with assisting die 
' Chinese rural populadon to reach markets as cheaply as possible. Each 
side, vvidi ample grounds, accused the other of rate discrimination, secret 
rebates, etc. Such questions of course were highly technical and there 
was little possibility of a satisfactory settlement so long as neither side 
desired settlement by some regularly constituted body such as a rail- 
road conunission. 

- Addition.Tl friction centered in the rivalry between the great Japanese 
port of Dairen in the Kwantung leased territory and the Chinese ports 
’ of Yingkow and Elulutao toward which Chinese railway construedon 
was focussed. 

Finally, it should be noted that Sino-Japancse negotiations during the 
first si.v months of 1931 on the whole complicated problem of railroads- 
resulted in complete failure. In January there was some reason to be- 
lieve that both sides desired a settlement. By mid-summer it was 
doubtful whether either side wanted the kind of solution which was 
attainable through negotiation and compromise. ^ , 

WANPAOSHAN AND THE KOREAN RIOTS, 1931 

Among the immediate incidents forming a prelude to armed conflict 
in Manchuria was the so-called Wanpaoshan affair and the case of Cap- 
tain Nakamura. Neither was intrinsically important in itself, yet both 
demonstrate the way in which incidents may be used to inflame na- 
tional sentiment when reladons are already strained by more fundamen- 
tal issues. 

At Wanpaoshan, a small Manchurian village not far from Chang- 
chun, a dispute had arisen in the spring of 1931 between Chinese and 
Korean farmers over the disputed rights of the latter to construct an 
Irrigation ditch across the lands of the former. Chinese police appeared 
to protect the Chinese; Japanese consular police, to protect the Koreans. 
A joint Sino-Japanese investigation having failed to produce an agree- 
ment, the Koreans- were continuing to dig their ditch assisted by the 
consular police, when the Chinese farmers drove off the Koreans, filled 
in part of the ditch, and were in turn dispersed without casualties by fire 
of the consular police. .Then, under police protection, the Koreans 

Commission of Inquiry, i?; C. Walter Young, T/ie Internuttonal Relations of Uanchmta 
(Queago, 1929), 212-215. 
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again went to work on their ditch and finished it It was all a perfect 
example of the kind of petty dispute inevitable under the extraterntorial 
and consular police system as applied by Japan 

Of much significance, however, was the use that was made of this in 
cident As a result of sensational accounts in the Japanese^and the 
Korean press, Korea was soon aflame with anti-Chmesc riots m which, 
according to Chinese ofBoal accounts, 127 Chinese were killed, 393 were 
injured and Chinese property valued at ¥2,300,000 was destroyed Ja 
pan held that the riots were a spontaneous outburst resulting from Chi 
na s mistreatment of Koreans in Klanchnna The Chinese government 
on the other hand claimed that Japan had encouraged the outbreak by 
permitting inaccurate and inflammatory press reports of the Wanpao 
shan afiair, and that no adequate steps had been taken to suppress the 
riots until much life and property were destroyed Japan expressed re 
gret and offered compensation for the bereaved families, but in Sepicm 
her, 1931, a settlement of the Wanpaoshan incident had not been reached 
by the two governments** But thu was not all, the events in Korea 
precipitated a boycott of Japanese goods m China which, with the p,ossi 
ble exception of the 1919 21 boycott, was soon to become ‘ the most m 
tense the most effective, and the most prolonged ’ of China’s efforts to 
employ this weapon ** 

THE CASE OF CAPTAIN NAKAMURA 

Captain Nakamura, a Japanese military officer on active duty whOi 
while on a mission in Manchuria for the Japanese army, represented 
himself as an agricultural expert, was killed by Chinese soldiers m north 
western Manchuria, June 27, 1931 The case was broadcast m Japan as 
3 willful insult to the Japanese army Although the Chinese were dila 
lory at first m pursuing an mvesugaiion. Marshal Chang later sent a 
mission to Tokyo endeavoring to find a basis for settlement of this and 
other outstanding questions in Manehu(ta By September 18, the Na 
kamura case had not been setUed, but the Manchurian authorities had 
admitted that Chinese soldiers bad killed Nakamura Negotiations 
thus seemed to be "progressing favourably" to a settlement 

"Tot lEe tegai technicaUues uncOved la the dupute ue Rrport of the Contmiiaon of 
6162 

** L»lct Chinese repofu pbced the nuoiber killed m the Korcia riots at H2 and prop" 
ettj damage at more than ¥4000 000 Giiju HiKtaras^i PreeeRted io ike L^oe 
Commwr o« 1, 262 

“C. F Rcmer A Study of Ckineie BoiCMU (Balumnre, 193J) 155 159 Prior W 
September 18, 1931 thu Uycottwai effecUTC ocJr m Shanghai Tientsin and parts of^ 
m ddlc Vangue region 

“ Addiuonal details on the Nakanaua case wiO be found >n fleppr: of lie Commiiiie* 
iry 63 66 Natainiira was an intettigence officer one of whose primary assign- 
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inr r<- On the night of September 18, 1931, Japanese forces seized 
the city of Mukden The ht^hues were precipitated, according to the 
Japanese \etsion, by a Chinese attempt to blow up the tracks of 
the SJvl R However, the Lyiton Commission, appointed bter by the 
League of Nations to investigate conditioos m Manchuna, found that 

the Japanese had a carefully prepared plan to meet the case of possible 
hosuhties between themselves and ihc Chinese On the night of September 
ISth 19th this plan was put into operation with swiftness and preciuon. 
The Chinese had no plan of atucking the Japanese troops, or of en 
dangering the lives and property of Japanese nationals at this particular time 
or place They made no concerted or authorized attack on die Japanese 
forces and were surpnsed by the Japanese attack and subsequent operations 
. . The military operations of the Japanese troops during this night . . 
cannot be regarded as measures of Icgiunuie self-defense.** 

In these tmu«l nuhtary operauons, the Japanese also seized Changdiua 
on September 19, and Kirm on SqKcmb^ 21 Also on September 21 
China appealed to the League of Nations under Article XI, and te 
quested the United States, a champion of the Bnand Kellogg Fact, to 
aid m preserving far eastern peace and the principle of peaceful scale- 
mem of international disputes*’ This led to imipediate consultation 
between the Secreury General of the League and the American State 
Department, the Secretary of State, Henry L. Sumson, gave assurance 
of American ‘ cooperation and frankness," and expressed the opinion 
that the Japanese nuhtary had ignored the Japanese Foreign Office. It 
was thus the opinion of the American government that preparauon 
should be made to uphold treaty obligations but that it would be wise 
for the Western powers *‘to avoid acuon which might exate nationalistic 
fcchng m Japan in support of the military and against Shidchara,"** 
From this point on, the United Sutes and the mdjor League powers 
were m virtually constant but hardly effective consultation on the Mao* 
churian dispute On its par^ the League, which had just assenffiled 
when the outbreak occurred, requeued both China and Japan, Septem- 
ber 22, to seek a peaceful senlcmcnt by withdrawing their troops. At 
the same time the League considered sending a comnussion to invesu* 

* Report oj iSe Cemmutioa cj Inquirj 71 The Comnuision found an explosion^, 
undoubtedl]! occurred on or near Uk railroad bur that the damase, >{ anr, was so slight 
as not to uvtcrleie witA l&e passage c( lEe ught express. 

^Dctalcd treatment u m W W WQIoughbp 7^ Siao Japanese CofiSrai'ersy and tAe 
Leegue of Settoni (Balnmore, i9JS), ett su note also U S, Sen. Doe. No. 55, 72 K 
"CoadscKiAs in Maochuru." 3 

“Henry L. Sumson, TJie Far Eastern Cnsu (New Vorlc. 1936), 
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gate, and it suggested that the United States make similar proposals to 
the disputants. For the moment, Stimson did not take to this proposal 
or to the appointment of an American on the commission as proposed 
by the League, but, independently, he informed the Japanese, September 
22, “that the responsibility for determining the course of events with 
regard to the liquidadng of this [Manchurian] situation rests largely 
upon Japan,” and he hinted that both the Kellogg Pact and the Nine 
Power Open Door Treaty were at stake.'® Stimson held that the road 
to this liquidation lay in “giving Snidehara and the Foreign Office an 
opportunity, free from anything approaching a threat or even public 
criticism, to get control of the situation.” It was the difficult problem 
of letting “the Japanese know that we are watching them and at the 
same time to do it in a way which will help Shidehara.” 

THE SPREAD OF HOSTILITIES IN MANCHURIA 

Meanwhile, affairs were not progressing smoothly in Manchuria. 
Japanese troops did not withdraw as a result of the League’s discreet 
request. Indeed the Kwantung army announced that it no longer rec- 
ognized the government of Chang Hsueh-liang, and on October 8, the 
city of Chinchow, near the border of China Proper, was bombed by 
Japanese planes. The purpose was to disperse the remnants of Chang’s 
government and army, but its effect was much broader .than this, for 
it was clear indication that the Kwantung army was not to be stopped 
by fine words and that the League hesitated to take any vigorous action. 
Simultaneously'^ the United States took a more vigorous stand in sup- 
porting “independently” the efforts of the League and in suggesting die 
course to be pursued. The American Consul at Geneva, Prentiss Gil- 
bert, was authorized to participate in meetings of the League Council 
involving applicants of the Briand-Kellogg Pact.®^ 

Back in Manchuria Japanese forces, ignoring a League resolution 
of October 24 directing Japan to withdraw her army within the rail- 
road zone by November 16, proceeded to extend their conquests into 
North Manchuria to the town of Tsitsihar beyond the main line of the 
Russian-controlled Chinese Eastern Railway, and also to move south- 
ward toward Chinchow. With these conquests safely achieved, Japan 
proposed that the League send the often discussed commission of in- 
vestigation. On December 10, supported by the Japanese delegate, the 

^Scn. Doc. No. 55, “Conditions in Manchuria,” d-S; Stimson, Far Fastcrn Crisis, 42-47; 
Russell M. Cooper, American Consultation in World Affairs (New York, 1934), 198-201. 

Stimson, Far Eastern drisls, 34-37. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry, 72; Cooper, American Consultation in World 
Affairs, 207; Willoughby, The Smo-japanese Controversy, 104-110. 
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Lca^c decided to do so Oft the followini? day in Tokyo the Wakai- 
suki-Shidchara cabinet fell amid a rmog ude o£ popular naiionalistm 
Only a few weeks later the triumph of militarism seemed assured v, hen 
the Knantung arm), dispersing the last southcro remnants of Changs 
armies, captured the aty of Qnnehow, January 2, 1932.^® The effort 
to solve the Manchurian conflict by pcact^ul means had failed As 1932 
advanced Japan completed her mihtary conquest^* 

REVIVAL OF THE AMERICAN NON RECOGNITION 

DOCTRINE 

Many and complex circumstances had produced this tragic outcome. 
Two great powers had clashed on ‘longstanding problems m Man 
churia Problems of this charaaer, m the words of Secretary Stimson, 
could only be settled by the parties concerned,"®^ On this basis it be 
Came the function of the League and other interested powers to End a 
means of bringing China and Japan together m peaceful ncgouation. 
This seemingly ample goal was not reached The approaches to it were 
blocked by the prc-d«ermmed purposes of the Japanese army, by the at 
times unwise diplomacy of China, by the inability of the Western pow 
rrs to agree readily and svith confidence dh what should and could be 
done, by the natural umidity andcaution with which governments coa> 
sidcred action, the results of which could not be wholly foreseen, and by 
the confusion of the public mind both in the United Sutes and abroad 
as to the real issues and how they should be faced. 

From the begmamg of Manchurian conftici m September, the League 
powers as well as the United States were well aware of the dangers in- 
volved Open condict between Japan and China was a threat to the 
Nine Power Treaty, to the Txeaiy for ibc Renunciation of War, to the 
prestige of the League of Natkoos itself, and indeed to all governments 

"For ihe extemian ot ihe Jjpaimc conquest. Kt the Rtpon af tiV Comtnunoa «/ Is 
^lory 72 £3 oo the rcsoluuon ol tlecunbcr 10 and lutaequctit appomlment of 
CommiUK>n, ihiJ 6 12 

“Tbcfe were also effort* toward ’’appeatonWAt'* made by the Nanlong ttovernineiu 
wbicb form a part of the general intcrnaiional effort ta lolve the hlaDchunaa conSict by 
peaceful mean* WcUitvgton Koo a* Foreicn Minutor WKgetted a neiMral anoe around 
Chinchow Such effete* at appeaseinent had ituponanl bunng on later evcnu. Among’ 
other things these effort* coiucituied the begionicgt of what became a growing susptona 
among many Chroete against tbetr gorcrooieae It miglit be compared With dte faarr 
growth of ann appeascmeni senotncoi u* Bnuin against Chamberlain The popular 
opuuoQ us China whafft eventually wctcoaKd a united front between ibe govemmeai ami 
the cotnnmnisu abet the S an uwadew.«t 191^ owoi m«!a <ii Us Ww©h 

to the fact that ihu opinion bad been m poceu of growih since 1931 32 

“Uoited Sutes, Fortiga Matwat 1931 lU, “TIie Par Easl“ (Washington, 1946), 411 
•Wle do not care what tolution is reached between ChuM and Japan so long as it u done 
by pacific mean*. Samson to Dswtsa Nomnhea ID, 1^31 
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who regarded their interests as synonymous with the upholding o£ world 
peace and the implementation of the principle of collective security. 
Yet as the closing months of 1931 passed by, and as Japan’s military 
action progressed, neither the League nor the United States applied eco- 
nomic or military sanctions. It was the hSpe of the American govern- 
ment that peaceful elements in the Japanese government would be en- 
couraged to reassert their influence over the army and its supporters. 
During 1931, Secretary Stimson did nor propose to the powers any anti- 
Japanese action which Britain or France rejected. Indeed, it was the 
League powers that sounded out cautiously the American Secretary of 
State as to whether the United States would support a policy of sanc- 
tions. Secretary Stimson gave no encouragement to these inquiries; in 
fact, his expositions of policy and his instructions to American represent- 
atives at Geneva, London, and Paris were hostile to sanctions of any 
kind involving the United States, other than the sanctions of adverse 
public opinion and official non-recognition of conquests or settlements 
achieved by other than peaceful means. 

The' course which the American government attempted to follow is 
now quite clear. It was a policy which required the utmost delicacy in 
its diplomatic application. The attempt was to act “independently” of 
the league, “reserving full independence of judgment as to each step 
to be taken,” while at the same time “endeavoring to support the general 
objecdve of the League, namely, the preservation of peace in Man- 
churia.” As early as November 19 the American government had de- 
termined these limits to its policy and actions. Instructing Charles G. 
Dawes in Paris, Secretary Stimson said : 

We do not see how we can do anything more ourselves as a government 
than to announce our disapproval and to announce that we will not recog- 
nize any treaties which may be forced by Japan under the pressure of mili- 
tary occupation. We do not ourselves believe in the enforcement of any 
embargo by our own government, although we would npt probably in any 
way allow our government to interfere through the fleet with any embargo 
by anyone else. We believe an embargo is a step to war and if an embargo is 
decided upon by the League, it would be very likely for that embargo to 
lead to war.®® 

“ United States, Foreign Relaiions, 1931, III, "The Far East,” ‘!9‘I-‘!96. In his search 
for a policy. Secretary Stimson was limited from the beginning by this country’s military 
ur.prcparcdness for war, and by the anti-war temper of both Congress and the people 
as well as other factors. Nevertheless, the Secretary’s hope of strengthening the Japanese 
moderates by adopting a mild policy was soon shown by the sequence of events to be 
fundamentally unsound as a solution of the crisis. Its principal effect was to encourage 
the Japanese militarists. 
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Japan s course m Manchuria was, m ihc Secretary’s view, a flagrant vio- 
lation of treaties and a threat lo the whole structure of peace, but he ^id 
not at this umc regard war against Japan as the proper soluuoru” 

Such was m brief the background of the action taken by Scactaiy 
Stimson on January 7, 1932fwhen, after informing the Bnush and the 
French of his intentions but without waiting for their concurrence, he 
informed China and Japan that the United States 

cannot admit the legality of any snuauon de facto nor docs it intend 
to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into between those gosernments, 
or agents thereof, vshieh may impair the treaty rights of the United States 
or Its auzens m China, including those which relate to the sosereignty, the 
independence, or die terntonal and administratis e integrity of the Republic 
of China, or to the international policy rflause to China, commonly knosva 
as the open-door policy, and that it does not intend to recognize any siiu- 
ation, treacy, or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary 
to the covenants and obligauons of the t*act of Pans, of August 27, 192S, to 
which treacy both China and Japan, as well as the United Suies, arc parliea.*' 

The United States was moving slowly from a policy of coooluuon to- 
ward one of diplomatic coercion The non recogniuon docinne was a 
reassenion of Secretary Bryan $ position of May, 1915, whereas the note 
as a whole was a reassertion of tradmocul American policy since the 
time of Secretary Hay As ui former cases, the note assumed errone- 
ously that Britain and France would see their far eastern interests as 
identical with those of the United States.** Neither Bnumjaor France 
associated themselves with this American move. Neither power was any 
more prepared to stop Japan m Manchuria in 1932 than it was tvhen Japan 
first entered Manchuria between 1905 and 1910 

HOSTILITIES SPREAD TO SHANGHAI 
Toward the end of January, 1932, Sino-Japancse hosubties spread 
from Manchuria to Shanghai, where a most effective boycott of Japa 

*A general war agaisut ]aput <Ioea appnr to have been {avoied by tome oi Cbioai 
leprescntauvn, including Dr Alhcd-Sze k Faru, at ladicateO by a teleptuoic exciiange 
between Sutumo w Wathuigton ami Dawtt hi Pant November 19, J93lt 
Dawet That [an embargo leading to war) it vihat Sze wants to do 
Secicury (Sumsoa] )es, Sz« wotdd hie very much to get all the naDons o£ the 
world in war with fapan. 

Dawet Exactly 

Secretary ISornsonl We have no eympathy with that and we do noi intend to feet 
into war with Japan {Famga Kdattont 1931, 111, 196-497) 

"Sen Doc. No SS, “Conditions in Maachuru,'* Sd S4 

"A W Gntwold Tht Far Eas em Fobey of lie ViuleJ Staler (New York. 1938), 
422 125 also Fotter Rhea Bullcs, Ckae ead Amenta (Prmceton, 1946) 189-201, for 
American public reactions 
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nese goods was in progress. Here too incidents led to demands by the 
Japanese navy and eventually to a naval offensive against Chinese sec; 
dons of the city. But unlike the policy of retreat in Manchuria, at 
Shanghai, a Chinese army (the 19th Route Army) held its position until 
the arrival early in March mf heavy Japanese army reinforcements. 
These hostilities at Shanghai, however, were of greater effect upon Brit- 
ish opinion than anything which had happened in Manchuria, for, as 
Stimson hoped, they startled “the merchants of Great Britain into a 
realizadonof what Japanese aggression towards China uldmately meant 
to them.” As a result there was a greater disposition to co-operate 
with the United States. The British protested Japanese bombings at 
Shanghai, and concurrently with the United States sent naval and ma- 
rine reinforcements to the Internadonal Settlement. Meanwhile, China 
invoked Ardcles X and XV of the Covenant, under which the League 
would be required to assess responsibility and eventually perhaps to 
apply sanctions. This led to appointment of a League committee at 
Shanghai consisting of the local consular representatives of the League 
states to report directly on conditions there.^® When the Japanese re- 
quested the good offices of the neutral powers to re-establish peace at 
Shanghai, it seemed that Anglo-American efforts were succeeding, but 
since the terms proposed by the powers were not acceptable to Japan, 
the effort failed.'*^ Meanwhile, in Manchuria the Japanese had moved 
rapidly to consolidate their political as well as their military position. 
They had encouraged and promoted the organization of local self-gov- 
erning administrations throughout Manchuria which were gradually 
combined in a new “State” that declared its independence of China and 
the Kuomintang on February 18, 1932.^" Six days later, February_24, 
the developing policy of the United States was revealed in a letter from 
Secretary Stimson to Senator William E. Borah, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. It set forth that a situation had been 
created in the Far East in clear violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact; that the Nine-Power Treaty was merely one 
of a group of “interrelated and interdependent” treaties; that the will- 
ingness of the United States in 1922 to restrict the fortifications of the 
Philippines and to surrender its freedom in capital ship construction was 
predicated on the assumption that other powers would accept the self- 

Sutnson, Far Eastern Crists, 134. 

" League of Nations, Report of the Committee of inqiitry. The Committee was set 
up at Shanghai under Art. XV, Paragraph 1, of the Covenant. (A [Extr.] 3. Geneva, 
1932). 

“ Willoughby, The Sino-fapanese Controversy, 320-323. 

“For the development of this movement, see Report of the Commission of Inqtiiry, 
88-93. 
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denying ordinances imposed by the Nine-Power Treaty While this 
letter was a general appeal to the powers to join the United States in 
the non recognition doctrine, it had other specific objecuves Sumson 
hoped to encourage China, to clarify policy to the American public, to 
influence the coming Assembly of the League of Nations, to remind the 
Conservative British government of us responsibilities under the Nine 
Power Open Door Treaty which Balfour had helped to write; and 
finally he hoped it would be a suggesuon to Japan that if the Nine 
Power Treaty was of no importance to her, other powers might decide 
that other treaties great consequence to Japan were of hide impor- 
tance to them 

For a time there appeared to be some slight improvement la the far 
eastern problem On March 12, 1932, the League Assembly ahgncd 
Itself With the non rccognmon doctrine through a resolution proposed 
by the British This resolution declared 

. that it IS incumbent upon the mctnbcis of the League of Nauons not 
to lecogtuze any situation ueaty or agreement which may be brought about 
by any means contrary to the Covenant of the League of Kauons or to the 
Pact of Pans ** 

Then, m May, China and Japan made peace at Shanghai on icrmS/ 
worhed out by the consular cotntmuee of the League The subsequent 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces did not, howes er, indicate any major 
change in Japanese policy The withdrawal was due rather to the stub 
born resistance of the Nth Route Army and the danger of too great m 
volvemcnt with the other |»owets at bhanghat while the ^anchunan 
silQation was as yet unstabilizcd.*’ 

These improvcmems, if such they could be called, were at best tern 
porary The League s disarmament conference m the spring of 1932 re- ^ 
vealed the inability of Europe and America to unite on that fundamental 
problem, let alone present an cffccuvc united front against Japan. As 
a result Japan was accorded a virtual free hand m Manchuru On 
March 9, the former and last Manchu emperor of China, now known as 
Mr Henry Pu yi, became regent of the new state of Manchukuo, and on 
September 15, Japan m a treaty extended formal rccognmon to that 
‘ offspring of aggression ” Less than a month later, October 2, the re 
port of the League’s insesugaung body, the Lytton Comnussion, was 

“Stunion Far Eastern Cnni 175 

“Wlloughby The S no-]apanen Ctmtntrersy 2S9 301 

* NcgoOauonJ o£ the peice at Shaaighu ate treated by A- J Toynbee, ed., Survey o£ 
Internat onal Atjeurs 1932 502 515 Wdlougbhy Stuo JapSnese Controversy ch xi* 
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10 Tinallx, “ance ihe prcicni poUutai msubility o£ Cluna u aa obaack 
to friendship with Japan and an anuety lo the rest of the world (at the 
maintenance of peace m the Far East »i * mattei of international concern), 
and since the condmont enumerated alxnc cannot be fulfilled without a 
arong Central Gosernrnent m China, the final requisite for a tausfaviory 
solution 15 temporary internatiottal cooperation m the internal rnonsiruc* 
lion of China, as suggttied by the Ute Dr Sots Yat ten.” 

JAPAN’S RH’LY to the REPORT 

Japan s reply to the finding* of the Commistion w’a* presented to the 
Council of the League November 21, 1932. U insisted that Japan alone 
was the ludgc as to whether tier military action was justifiable self 
defense, that the creation of Manchulcuo resulted from the "spontaneous 
character of the independence movement among the people of Man 
chuna , that thett Ir^d been no vioUtiun of the Nine Rower Treaty or 
the Covenant of the League of Matsons, and finally that the solutions 
proposed by the Cornmissicm were "too refined and intricate** to meet 
conditions as they existed to the For llie Japanese gosernfflenc 
therefore asserted that since m the view of the Commission its proposals 
could nnt be applied without a strong Cenirai Government in China,” 
and since there was no assurance of such a government even under m 
tcrnational control, Japan could not "idly wait for such an uncertain 
eventuality in order to vjlve the btaoehvwian qutuion.*^^ 

THE LEAGUE AND THE LYTTOM REPORT 

In the League, tlie tcjxin of the Commission of Inquiry was consid 
cred by a special Committee of Nineteen which in February, 1933, 
recommend^ 1) non rccogniuon of Manchubuo, 2) a Manchurian 
government compaublc w-nh Chinese sovctcignty, and 3) an invitation 
to Japan and China to undcruVe dirca negotiations under the good 
offices of a League commission. Japans response was the tnvRsion ci 
Jchol province m January, 1933, a dramatic scene at Geneva where the 
Japanese delegation walked out of the Assembly, Frfjtuary 24, and 
finally, March 27, Japan’s announcement of her Tcsigoauon from the 
League which under terra* of the Covenant would become trfccuve in 
two years time Meanwhile, Japanese armies were complcung the con 
quest of Jchol province, capturing Chcngieh, the capital, hlarch 4 
Other forces invaded the Pei ping (Bei prag) area south of the Great 
Wall, where at Tangku a truce was signed. May 31. 1933, creatmg a 
{ broad "demiliunzcd neutral ' zone from which all Chinese miliury 
1 we re excluded This invasion of North China pointed directly 

*U»giic of Niuati* OtirtfoMin */ the f«r«a»r C^fenmeal tie JUpor* «/ 
Commuaoa o//>7fa O' 1931) 
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to new phases in the problem created by Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. 
This was the question of w'ho was to control North China. -Was it ,to 
become an integral part of an^expanding national China centered at 
Nanking; was it to be swallowed up by an expanding Manchukuo; or 
was it tq be molded into some kind of autonomous buffer state between 
the two ? The Japanese had long made it clear “that they considered 
North China to be an essential partner in the Japan-Manchukuo eco- 
nomic bloc” then emerging. By 1935, therefore, the Kwantung army 
was attempting to create a five-province autonomous North China com- 
prising Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Hopei, and Shantung, an area which 
if fully exploited would add much to Japan’s economic requirements in 
coal, iron ore, and raw cotton.’*® 

IN SUMMARY 

The events described in preceding pages of this chapter constituted 
war in every sense save the legal one recognized by international law. 
By the .application of force, by large-scale hostilities, Japan had gained 
control of nearly half a million square miles of Chinese territory, yet 
here Nvas something which the international legal opinion of govern- , 
ments did non regard* as war, and which the Japanese euphemistically 
termed an “incident.”®® It was in reality one of those extraordinary 
phenomena of the twentieth century — ^peaceful war, or war that is not 
war at all.®^ Nevertheless, whatever one might call these events, their 
effect was to reshape the Far East more radically than any previous “in- 
cident” since the British in 1842 had fashioned the Treaty of Nanking 
as the gauge of China’s relations with tlie powers. This becomes more 
evident when it is recognized that Japan’s creation of Manchukuo was 
an effort to establish a continental power in Asia as a counterbalance to 
the maritime power which Western nations had exercised over China 
through nearly a century.®® The task was more difficult than anything 
the West had essayed in China during the nineteenth century because 
Japanese plans ran counter to the new twentieth-century force of 
Chinese nationalism. Yet in one respect the problem itself had not 
changed, for it was still a question of who should control China and of 

George E. Taylor, TAff Sm/ggtr jor'North Chins (New York, 1940), 17.' On Japan's 
withdrawal from the League, sec League of Nations, Official foiiinal, XIV (1933), 657- 
658. 

“Taylor, The Slrnggle /or North China, 119. 

“ Qn the legal nature of war, sec C. C. Hyde, International Law (3 vols., 2nd rev. ed., 
Boston, 1945), III, 1679 if. i 

‘^^Sec L. H. Woolsey, “Peaceful War in China," American Journal of International Law, ' 
XXX1I^(1938), 314-319; and C. G. Fenwick, "War without a Dedaration," iiitl., XXXI • 
(1937), 694-696. • , ^ 

“^Owen Lattlmorc, The Mongols of Manchuria (New York, 1934), 15, 
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how that control should be exercised, just as ji had been back m 1897 and 
1893 when the Western powers dcliiniicd their spheres of influence and 
guarded them with their own nasal bases on Chinese soiL 

In a broader sense, the Manchutuo “incident ’ ss as a second and more 
disheartening lest of colicciisc security as a principle, and of the means 
of enforang it As Russia used direct action in North Manchuru m 
1929, so Japan used force in South Manchuria and North China from 
1931 to 1933 Although the League of Nations performed a most useful 
task through the intestigations of the Ljtton Commission, neither 
France nor Great Britain, the powers which donunaced tlte League, was 
prepared to ap^ily sanctions against Japan without the acute support of 
the United States 

The premises on which Amencan policy rested hate already been 

seated and itwouldsecm.ihequestiooof applying sanctiooswas settled 
for all the powers when they received no encouragement from Wash 
ingiDQ m 1931 Morcoter, any attempt u> evaluate the events of 1931 as 
a test of collecute security is complicated by the fact that though the 
United States co<iperavtd to a limited degree sviih the League, this 
country remained outside the world t only permanent machinery dcdi 
cated to the principle of collective securnv. and the American admims* 
tration was constantly fearful of the public rcacuon should it appear 
that this country was using Manchuria as a back-door enuy into the 
League. In reality, Amencan policy, as the Manchurian affair desel 
oped m 1931, remained true to tradiuonai principles of the open door* 
and the intcgmy of China as embodied m the Washington Trcaucs, and 
It called Upon Japan to observe these covenants and the Treaty for the 
Renuouauon of War It prodded the League toward sitiuUr aaion 
Whether more could have been expected from a government represent 
ativc of the same political party which a decade earlier had repudiated 
the Wilsonian program of collective secuniy u a matter on which there 
u no general agreement At all events neither the League nor the 
Umted Stales nor the two together stopped Japan, and, as on a previous 
occasion m 1915, the imcgnty of China was not preserved by reassertioa 
of the non recognition doctrine This meant that the forces mouvatim; 
Japan s drive on the continent wxrc stronger than the forces which the 
powers Were prcjiared to use in an eiToit to stop her Japan had chosen 
her ume well She was convinced that though the world might use 
fair and even vigorous woixls, it would oppose her with neither eco- 
nomic nor military sancuons. In this her judgment proved to be onl) 
too sound. Collective security as an effective vveapon, judged in the 
light of the Manchurian aifair of 1931, was suil a distant ideal 



Chapter 34 


THE TRUCE l^ETWEEN TWO UNDECLARED 
WARS: 1933-1937 

F rom the Tangku agreement of 1933 until July, 1937, the Far East re- 
lapsed into an uneasy, an uncertain, and an unstable period of peace. 
For Japan there was the problem of digesting the political and economic 
harvest garnered under the name Manchukuo. For China there was 
the problem of salvaging and re-creating material and spiritual strength 
in anticipation of further Japanese expansion. For the League of Na- 
tions and the United States there was the perplexing question of how to 
implement the non-recognition doctrine which thus far had failed 
utterly to curb Japan’s armies. Could some compromise yet be found 
between the aspirations of Chinese nationalism and the expansive fever 
of Japanese imperialism.'* The emphatic answer given to this question 
in 1937 will be more understandable* in the light of some relevant dis- ^ 
cussion of: 1) the policies of the United States and the League after 1931 j 
2) Japan’s political and economic development during the same period; 
and 3) the effects of the Manchurian Incident on China’s domestic pol- 
itics. 

THE NEW ORIENTATION IN AMERICAN POLICY 

The Roosevelt-Hull administration of 1933 recognized the failure of 
the Stimson efforts. While surrendering no principles, the new admin- 
istration turned to new tactics. While desisting from provocative note- 
writing, which had seemed only to encourage the militarists, it sought 
to relieve the tension left by Stimson in American-Japanese relations.- 
On the other hand, it continued to co-operate and to bolster the timidt 
efforts of the League for collective security ; and on November 16, 1933,1 
it officially recognized Soviet Russia. While this recognition was aimed 
basically toward a revival of foreign trade and toward ending the 
anomaly in which for more than a decade there had been no formal 
relations between the United States and the de facto government of 
160,000,000 peoples, its significance was not lost upon Japan. Beyond 
these mild efforts the United States was not prepared to go. Like the 
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League, the United States had found no ciFecuvc means of opposing 
Japan short of war At home, the administration was involved in 
efforts to defeat the disastrous depression The American people Mere 
in no mood for war and, as the JapMicse judged their temper, were too 
busy with domestic affairs to pay serious attention to the Far East* 
From 1932 until after 1937, the United States did not contemplate the 
use of force to implement »s far eastern policy 'It was not until 1933 
that this country really began to acquire a treaty strength navy * These 
were years in which the petspeeme of Ameticans was citcumscnbed 
within domestic efforts to end the depression and in which American 
political philosophy leaned heavily toward the doctrines of pacifism and 
isolationism ^ Prior to 1937, no aa imposing isolaoomsm on the ad 
mmistration was ictoed by Roosevelt * Even after the renewal of war 
m the Far East m July, 1937, the policy of the United States, as expressed 
by Secretary Hull, was perforce one of moralizing on the virtues of 
peace and on the exerase of self restraint among nations.® The Aincr 
lean public was m the dangerous posiuon of believing that Japan should 
be punished, of approving the public condemnation of her aggression, 
yet of warning us own government not to become involved m war* 
The Kye Munitions Investigation of 1934 intensified the already strong 
predisposiuon to isolationism, and the Neutrality Act of 1935 was meant 
to make it impossible for the country “to be dragged into war"* 
Though American sympathy for China remained firm, there were 
many who, when hostibues again broke in China m 1937, were pre 
pared to invoke the neutrabty Uw, even though this would preclude 
China from receiving from us the smews of war Moreover, the de 
cisioa of the United States, made in the Tydings-McDuffie Act, March 
24, 1934, to grant independence to the Philippines appeared to confirm 
the prevalent convicuon that the isolationists were m control of Amcr 

*The acQtude wu tipiril of toavr of Japans leaden after tbe Muchunan altau of 
1931 52 

* Baia Ra«h Thf Hulory oj tie Nttv DeJ 193S l9iS (New York, IWt), 152 

*Thne forces were felt keuljr by Amencan diploipatK representanvei in tie Far Ease 
CL Joieph C Grew, Tea Yeatt la /afan (New York. I94i), 23, 71 

‘Riuch, Tte Hiriory o/ »Ae New'DMt 155 I 

*”ThiJ country corutantly and Mnsuicntlr advocate* mamtehance of peace. tVe 
adtocau national tnierrutional self resuauit. Me advocate abstinence of alt naCioiu 
from use o{ force a pursuit of poiity aitd front uiierfcteace in tlie lotenul alfaiii of 
other nanons. United Sutes, Depaitment of Slate lYfit Releatet fWaihingcio D &. 
1937), July 16, J9i7 4M2 

‘Eleaoof Tupptr and G E.McReyMld>./slua in tiiaenttn PutUe Ofjoion (New York. 
1937), 357 398 fOl 

’United States, Department of State PeaeeaaJ IV^ l/» It3 State! Foteign J'clscf 19}l 
1941 (Wasbmgtoo, D C, 1942) 24 ' 
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icaa foreign policy, and that the United States was about to pull out of 
the Far East.® 

Indeed, in the six years which followed the invasion of Manchuria 
there was no serious threat from the outside world to Japan’s conquests. 
Whatever the public opinion of the world may have been, this opinion 
was never translated into practical sanctions against Japan.' No West- 
ern government either within or without the League was ready to apply 
economic sanctions against Japan, much less to make war upon her for 
the sake of China’s integrity. To this degree, China and Japan were 
left to their own devices. What these devices were must now be our 
purpose to relate. 



XJniied Stales, Department of State. Division of Map Intelligence and CartagrapUp. 


JAPANESE POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, 1931-1937 

In June, 1932, shordy after his arrival in Tokyo as the new Ambas- 
sador of the United States, Joseph Clark Grew noted that “one thing is 

’ A. W. Griswold, 'The Far Eastern Policy of the United Stales (New York, 1938), 'iS'l. 
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ccmm and that is that the military arc distinctly running the Go\crn 

mcnt and that no step can be taken without their approval ’ * 

It will be recalled that die decade faun 1920 onward had been notable 
as a period in which rcprcscntanvc and responsible government ap- 
peared to be making steady headway With Ac fall of Tanaka’s “posi 
u\e policy” cabinet in 1929> Ac less provocative Minseito returned to 
power wiA a cabinet headed by Yuko (Ac Lion) Hamaguchi as Pre 
mier and Shidehara again at the Foreign Odice. It was this goicrn 
ment whiA accepted Ac London Naval Treaty despite powerful do- 
mesne opposition from Ac navy and patnonc societies, it advocated 
retrenchment and reform at home— a platform whiA was by no means 
pleasing to Ac party politicians or Ac militarists who wanted more 
uoQps and more weapons, and it finally resumed Ac policy of concilia 
non tow ard China Although Ac Hamagu At government found f av or 
wiA the liberal dements of Japanese soacty, it was thoroughly hated 
by Ae militarists and by the bulk of Ae aristocracy and the bureaucrats- 
To Acse latter, Hamaguchi personified a p^lmcal philosophy which 
if pursued to its logical conclusion would lead Ae nation toward democ 
ncy, would curb Ae more raAcat and unscrupulous advocates of a 
pansion, and would eventually deprive Ae aristocracy and the military 
services of Aeir special privileges under Ae Consiiiution. 

In November, 1930, HamaguAi vvas shot by a young fanatic and 
alAough he lived unul Ae following April, he could no longer lead Ae 
government. The loss of his leadership vvas a blow from whiA his 
policies never recovered The od interim prtrmerAip vvas.hdd at first 
by Shidehara and later by Wakaxsuki NciAci of Aese men poa«std 
Hamaguchi s skill m holding Ac party politicians in line. Shidehara 
vvas a bureaucrat vviA no party popularity Wakauuki, irresolute and 
relying heavily on compromise, was in no sense a dynamic leader In 
other words, the passing of Hamaguchi left Shidehara without strong 
support m Ae cabinet on his China policy This was one of Ae circum 
stances whiA prompted the army to act in ManAuria in September, 
1931, leaving it to Ae Foreign Office to explain to Ae powers as best it 
could Beginning then in 1931, there was a sharp revival of dual gov 
emment as Ae army continued to pursue its polices in China largely in 
ficpcndcnt of Ae Foreign Ofiice:. As Secretary Sumson had noted, after 
Mptember 18, 1931, Ac Japanese Foreign Office no longer controlled 
^Japanese foragn policy ' 

In December, 1931, Ac bdpless Afrurnto government resigned, and 
vvas followed by aSn>H.^iw ministry under ki Inukai, who jn 1929 hod 
^ticcccdcd Tanaka as president of Ae party The general elccuoo of 
*Gtw Trn 614 
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wealthy indusuiai and landed binthes, came to an end. More and 
more m the succeeding decade political power was to gravitate into the 
hands of the military caste which m foreign affairs was ambitious to 
further Japan’s conquests m China and which at home was to emerge as 
the advocate of pohucal, economic, and social reforms expounded as the 
nnnciole of KodQ, t he Imperial Way This was the concept of a 
' tonilltinau and divine state of which a divine emperor following the 
Imperial Way was the living embodiment. The instrument of this rc- 
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vival of divine dictatorship was, as noted, the military caste, not an m 
di\ iduaL Thus there was never m Japan a personal dicutorship m the 
sense in which Hitler and Mussolmi might be so described, or e>cn m 
the milder sense in which Chiang IC'ai shek resolved factionalism mthin 
China’s Kuommtang Apart therefore from the emperot’s “divine" 
leadership, always impersonal and supposedly far removed from poliucs 
and the people, dictatorship m Japan, in so far as it has existed, has been 
the rule of a group, or caste, or a coalition of groups. Even m the case 
of this military caste, after 1931 there was never complete unity or com 
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no Molcntopposiuon to the patties, and to the nation as a whoie because 
he might be expected to follow the middle of the road The Saito 
cabinet included five party members (three from the Seiyul^at, two from 
the Minsetto), two bureaucrats, three mifatansts, and three members of 
the House of Peers In gencr^ this was the type of pohtical'coahuon 
which appeared m the succeeding cabinet of Admiral ICeisuke Okada, 
Jul> 8, 193^, and the later cabinet of Koki Hirota, March 9, 1936 By 
1937, however, the trend against the political parties was intensified 
The cabinet formed by General Sea]uro Hayashi m February contained 
no party members 

RESHUFFLING THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

Meanwhile the parly poliucians, alarmed by the growing influence of 
the militarists, sought to revive their prestige through new leadership, 
new aggressive platforms, and new parucs Typical of the new parties 
was the Kn\umtn Dorwrt (Nauonal Union Party) organized by Kenzo 
Adachi and insurgents from the hUnutto, which advocated a vigorous 
toialitanan, fascist regime ** 

ARAKI AS SPOKESMAN OF THE NEW POLITICAL TIMES 

The decline and the later final eclipse of Japan’s poliucal parties after 
1930 are understandable when it is recalled that parties m (he modern 
sense were still in thur infancy, that their allegiance was to personalities 
and not to firmly rooted political principles, that the y had sold them 
selves to^the great Zaibatsu houses, Mitsui and Mjtsubi ^ in ^ tueular, 
aniTlhus {u3TMfStcd‘aHy'claim to broathpopular support from the elec 
toratc, and, finally, when it is remembered that m general the parues 
lacked leadership To be sure, Hara, Hamaguchi, and Inukai were 
commoners with a wide following, bur, of the three, only Hamaguchi 
combined political ideabsm with the craft of the poliuaan^ Too fre- 
quently the parties had found it expedient to accept the leadership of an 
avowed militarist such as Taiuka Compromise of this land was not 
only to be expected, it was inevitable under the unique consutuuoiul 
system which Ito had devised to preserve ultimate political power within 
the hands of the miliury feudal aristocracy When therefore at the 
lime of the Manchurian Incident, Japan faced an accumulation of po* 
lineal, economic, and social maUdjUstments at home and a crisis m h« 

“ Ippei Fukudi, Uca aWLi/r (Tokvo 19JJ) 27 35 

“ The Upon Tear Book. 1933 39 (Tokyo, 1938), 14^ 

“ On the pinies m ihu penod noie llnsh Bonon 7«pa« Smer I9SI (New Yoft, 19<0} 
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n«c doctrines of Kojo and Ko\utat (National PoUty) “ The im 
plicauons of Kodo and of Ha^o tchui (The world under one roof) iverc 
reinterpreted as Japan s uruveruJ and benign rtussion designed to bring 
peace to the world In the Far East, tfus mission would spread tie 
beneficent rule of the emperor to those benighted peoples whose rulers 
had faded them or who had fallen a prey to Western exploitation and 
the doctrines of capitalism and liberalism At home Kodo would direa 
Japanese footsteps into the forsaken paths of her own indigenous cul 
turc From these paths she had been enticed, so it was said, by perni- 
cious Western culls hbciahsm, capiulism, democracy, individualism, 
and even commurusm TTic result was a Japan where pohacal life was 
usurped by corrupt pobucal panics, where capitalists grew wealthy 
while peasants could not cal the iicc they gr^w — a Japan weakened at 
home and thus dcrued the nght to rescue Asia from European and 
Amerian exploitation ** ' 

THE GROWTH OF THE PATRIOTIC" SOCIETIES 

In the vogue of nationalism, which grew as the influence of the older 
political paiues and of labor dechoed, there was a correspondiag m 
crease in the number and influerice of so-called patriotic societies The 
increase of such societies, whether ultra pairiouc or terroristic, dated 
from World War I, but the most phenomenal growth occurred in the 
years 1930 to 1932 By 1936 there vsctc some 235 such orgamiauons, of 
which 19 were formed m 19a0, 42 m 1931, and 53 in 1932 ^Vh^lc the 
real purposes of these socicucs were not always clear, they one and all 
loudly proclaimed the sanctity of the Imperial House, adsocated Kodo 
and KQ\utat took a special interest m training the youth of the nation, 
and supported militarism with vehemence, more important of the 
pauiouc societies were associated with the rruhtary services such, for ex 
ample, as the Ex-Scrvicc Men’s Associauon [Zaigo Gunjtn\ai), tlie 
Imperial League of Young Ofiicers (Kokpf^u Snnen Shoi{p Domet), 
and the Black Ocean Society (Ge»7>orAa), which included both civilians 
and military under the leadership of Mitsuru Toy ama- Many of the 
pamoijc soaeties drew much o( their membership from rural Japan, 
from which areas came most of the conscripts for the a^my Such so* 
cieties were apt to denounce capitalism and to favor vaguely some form 
of sute socialism under the emperor Another ty pe of society, more 

“ Ko^uliu as used by tbe lapsoese B OKam to suggest that 'umty o£ the slate wluc^ 
results IfWn the unqualified loyalty of the pet^ to the Impenal line "unbroken thiour' 
ages eternal 

**0 C. Holton, Afotfem Jaf^aa tnJ SAtb/o Nenona/ sm (Chicago, 2^ 2S 
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national in scope, was die Young Men’s Association {Nippon Seinen- 
dan). This was open to any young man 13 to 25 years o£ age who was 
possessed of “purity and genuineness,” who was devoted to loyalty and 
filial piety, and who was willing to sacrifice himself in the interest of the 
state. This organization claimed a membership of nearly tsvo and one- 
half million in 1934. Its complement was a young women’s organiza- 
tion with one and one-half million members.^^ 



Japan, 1920-1930. 


THE MILITARY PATRIOTS SEEK CONTROL 

When elements within the Japanese army took matters into their 
own hands by seizing control of Manchuria in 1931-1932, their object 
was not only to spread Japanese conquest on the mainland but also to 
seize political power within Japan itself. Prior to World ^War I, the 
Imperial Rescript (1882) of the Meiji emperor forbidding persons in 
active military service to engage in politics had in general been honored; 

”BortOD, Japan Since 1931, 30-35; Kennedi Colecravc. Militarism in laean (Boston. 
1936). 
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but after the war, army temper was typified by a younger group of mill 
tant officers drawn largely from the rural districts These officers w«t 
pobucally nunded, and ^cy “wert intent on reforming the country " 
Although m many cases sincere and well intentioncd, their mental bact 
ground was parochial, and their >chemcnt denunciations of bberalisin 
and capitalism were without restraint Nevertheless, their reverence for 
the emperor, their championship of the depressed classes (particularly 
the peasants who were their fathers and brothers), and dteir mdis- 



Jtpiw 1931 1933 


criminate clamor against corrupt patty politicians \\ on them a large fot 
lowing Furthermore, althou^ theu cures for Japan’s ills were often 
voiced in such vague phrases as “stabilization of the national hvelihood,'' 
they never failed to appetd to the virtues of BtuAido The conurast be 
tween the wealthy mdustrulut and corrupt politician on the one hand 
and the “simple, pure, impecunious ’ officer on the other was meant to be 
striking — and it was 

’’Sakuzo YoUuno, Tasosm id Japan Contmporary Japan I (1932), 199 ^ 
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of Peers, ilic Snytiliai outdid even the miljtansis in condemnation cf 

Mmobc and m demands for "clanficaiion of the national polity.”** 

Meanwhile the more conservauve elements in the army and die 
liurcaucricy hoped to quiet the growing unrest by creating a Cabma 
Inquiry Giuncil (Natliu^u Shigt^atj, May II, 1935, designed to gi\c 
stabilizing” advice to the government. Thu body was dominated by 
consersative and cautious burcaucriUs In ]uly signincam shifts wcie 
made in the high command of ihc army, these were intended to produce 
greater unity by removing some of tlic more fiery advocates of Koda 
Amid sweeping cliangcs of comnund General ftnzaburo Mazaki was 
shifted from the ofiice of Inspector Genera! of Military Education. Ex 
trcmisls interpreted this as an attempt to replace the Araki Maiab 
group, known to be fnendty to the younger and more rabid odkers, 
with General KazusKige Ugaki and those in the army who had shown a 
greater disposiuon to work with the mduunalists and to respect at least 
the forms of cepresentauve govcrninent and the political parues. A 
franker explanation would have rccogiuzcd the need of controlling the 
political activities of the young officers if army discipline were to be 
maintained at all 

In February, I93d, the Japanese eleaoraie expressed approval of these 
modest reforms when the Kodo<onscioui Seiyu{at was defeated by the 
hUntetto, which had appealed for parliamentary government to uve 
the country from fascism. Ulua nationalist candidates were defeated, 
whereas labor doubled the votes cast for it in 1932. The election was 
in no sense a lepudiatiou of Japan’s policy in hlanchuria or China, but 
m domestic politics le was a direct rebuU to the army cxtrcmistt and ibe 
super patriots These iatler accepted the challenge promptly On 
February 26, four days after the aonouncemem of the election rcturas, 
some twenty junior olEcers and a regiment of troops cn route to Min- 
churia attempted by force to overthrow the Okada cabincL The muu 
neers murdered Korckiyo Takahashi, the Mimaer of Finance, Admiral 
Viscount Makoio Saiio, Lord Keeper of the Fnvy Seal, and General 
loiaro Watanabc, Inspector Gcncr^ of Military Education They at 
tempted to kill Pretrucr Okada but murdered his brother m law by mu" 
take. For three days the heart of Tokyo was held by the muunou 
uoops. Although for the moment the army's prestige was shattered by 

“The positioa of the emperor tn the coMQUUonat systnn i, treated by KeJiMih Cal^ 
grove, -TTie fipipese Emperor*' Atntnum PUibcal Scunc* Tlnttw XXVI {19iU, 

659 828 845, the Mitiobe aftriri* Ueotod by Bortoo, Japan Since I93J, 10 11, ^ 

Kbaucr, Japan Coccrnmrnr fotArr 167168 
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June, 1937, needs no funher emphasis. Political asassins and lerrowu 
Vkcje not a new feature of Japanese life, but thar reappearance begin, 
ning with the attack on Hanuguchi in 1929 bore a special significance. 
Always garbed in the role of guardians of the emperor, of the froperuf 
Way, and of tlie National Spirit, they served as the shock troops for ail 
those who favored reacuon, ultra nationalism, fascism' or military die- 
taiorship Each time the terrorists suuck, the army and its sytnpa 
thizers won at least a psychologicaf victory, for the very existence of po- 
litical terrorism was taken as proof of the depths to w hich the nation had 
sunk Under the rule of “corrupt'* mdustrtal capitalists and pohucal par 
ties Until 1937 the Japanese electorate showed a surpnsingly healthy 
skepticism toward all moves in the direcuoo of fascism or military die 
tatorship, hut their reluctance to give way to tVic army at home was for 
ever being v/eakened by the appeal of military conquest abroad, of the 
expanding empire in China, and of Japan's benevolent mission to in- 
sure the peace and tranquility of the Far East. In the case of Japan, ar 
m that of other countries before her, this appeal was too strong for (he 
advocates of liberalism and pailiamcniary government 

THE EMPIRE AND BUSINESS 
Japan's invasion of Manchuria m 1931 and her subsequent defiance of 
the League of Nations w ere repugnant to public senuroent in the mayir 
Western countries, but they aroused less concern than did another phase 
of Japan’s expanding empire This was the progress of Japan's mdiu- 
tnahzauon and the deeper pcnctrauon of foreign markets by the fio 
ishfd products of her machines. By 193^ Japan led the world as an er» 
porter of textiles in addition to many nniscellancous items. The new 
imports were raw materials— couoo, wool, rubber — much of which was 
re-exported as Brushed products. This was an industrial revoluuon in 
the truest sense of the word Beivvecn 1931 and 1936, Japan's exports 
more than doubled m volume and value, though the yen lost about wo 
thuds of Its gold value during the same years. Nevertheless, by 
Japan s share of world trade was suU only about 35 percent. Yet (he 
expansion of Japan’s foreign trade m these years created great apprehtR 
sion among competitors principally because of the ability of the J^p'*' 
nese to undercut aU comers This ability was frequently attributed to 
what Western countnes and business men liked to call unfair and uo- 
scrupulous business pracucc A more intelligible explanation appear^ 
to be the capacity which Japan showed after 1930 1) to rauonalizc aod 
thus increase the efficiency of her industry, 2) to profit by the nationJ 
capacity to work long hours for bttic pay, and 3) to combine a siropk 
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preccdenled indiisiml development Relations with China, however, 

, had not improved Japan s invasion of foreign markets v.as crcaang 
greater apprehension abroad, while at home her pobtical life rtvcakd 
, restlessi^ess, lack o£ stability, and a pronounced trend toward totahiat 
lanism ^ 1 

JAPAN’S MONROE DOCTRINE BECOMES EXPLICIT 

All these factors were lebtcd to poUaes which Japan had long pur 
sued Japan had long aspired to be ' the guardian of the peace and- 
security of the Far East,' and in pursuit^ tKiTgoal had’Bevel^>c3 her 
dbctimes'of "speciaf interest^ and 'parariMiunt interests. ’ As far hack 
as the close of World War 1, many Japanese had wrillcn and had spoken 
of Japans "hfonroe Doctrine in cattcrn Asia. Although there was 
Uttlc similanty between the principles which Japan was applying in Aaa 
and those which were inherent in the American doctrine, the use of the 
term had a considerable propaganda value for Japan. Now m the wake 
of the Manchurian invasion, Japan gave more formal expression to her 
concept of her posiuon m Asia, lo Apnl, 1924, the spokesman of the 
Japanese Foreign 0£ce, Ep Amau, enuoaated the prmuples of Japan t 
policy toward China 

/ 

1) The utuhcation of China must be achieved by China s own elforu 

2) Japan would oppose any joint eSorts by the powers (League of Na 
tioos) to assut Cfuiu since such joint efforu would acquire political sigai£ 
cancc. 

J) Individual ccuQUies might assut China if thur assistance was not 
dctruncQtal to the maioteoaocc of peace lo the Far Ease.” 

This was a clear enunciauon of Japan s claim to "pammount interest" la 
all that concerned the future of cjtina. In 1932, Japan had successfully 
defied the League of Nations m MaiKhuna In 1934, she asserted her 
j right to pursue a similar pobey with respect to China as a whole "* 

CHINA, 1931 1937 

The China which felt the weight of Japanese expansion in these year* 
was a soacty too complex to be describe in a few gencralmuons, yet 
some suggesnons of iCs mam characteristics must be given 

Chinese soacty represented many classes or groups whose interests ap- 
peared to be frequently at variance Yet between 1933 and 1937 these 
difTcrtnces were m part subordinated to a nsing popular demand for 

**Tbe Amau u^encu u pruned ut TAr Cktna Year Bool^, 1934. 725 726. 
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resistance to Japanese aggression. In varying degree this popular move- 
ment was felt by almost all classes: by the small middle class and work- 
ers of the cidesj and also by the peasants and landlords of the county- 
side. T^is^was distinctly p^opj^s movement It derived its power 
from conditions within China as wellTirfrom Japanese pressures. At 
the time of the Manchurian invasion, the National Government at Nan- 
king had determined to limit its resistance to Japan to appeals to the 
League. From then on it followed a policy of appeasement dictated by 
its own military weakness against the superior force of Japan and by the 
fact that its authority was seriously challenged by the establishment in 
November, 1931, of a central Soviet (Communist) government in Ki- 
angsi under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh. There were 
also bitter divisions within the Kuomintang, as exemplified by a revolt 
of the 19th Route Army inspired by its leader General Tsai Ting-kai 
and a group of Kuomintang liberals. The 19th Route Army had fought 
gloriously against the Japanese at Shanghai in 1932. T^ai and Kuomin- 
tang liberals wanted, a united front, including Communists, to be 
formed in' the name of, resistance toTapan. BufTinong'tKeTdnserva- 
) trpcsrthrred'cflbnaries, and the fascists of the Kuomintang, it was more 
important to crush the Communists than to resist Japan. As a result, all 
Nanking’s military strength, organized by German military advisers 
and employing nearly a million troops, was centered upon a succession 
of five anti-Communist campaigns. Under this pressure, the Commu- 
nists undertook the long march to the northwest, where by 1936 they had 
established themselves in what was later to be known as the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia Border Region with its Communist capital at Yenan 
For a time the Communists were weakened, but they had not been de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, Nanking, while failing in its objective tc 
destroy a rival, did increase its power in a number of provinces such at 
Hunan, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechuan, where previously its rule 
had been only nominal."^ Accordingly, between 1935 and 1937 the 
Nadonal Government was able further to strengthen its power by 
developing communications (highways and railroads) by laudable re- 
forms in currency and taxation,"^ and by profiting through the technical 
counsel of experts sent out by the League of Nations. 

Nevertheless, the policy of appeasement toward Japan grew increas- 
ingly unpopular. In November, 1935, there was an attempt to assas- 
sinate Wang Ching-wei, the Foreign Minister, who to the public mind 

”L. K. Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics (Princeton, 19‘H), ch. i. 

“W. Y. Lin, The New Monetary System of China (Shanghai, 1936), especially cliapters 
i-iii. 
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personified the official policy At the same time, Japan s efforts to esub- 
Lsh an autonomous North Ouna toroented demonstrauons and pro- 
tests from university students m practically all pans o£ the country i 
The students demanded civil liberties, an end to pohucal oppression at 
home and nauonal leadership by Nanking against any further Japa 
ncse encroachment The movement spread rapidly among professional 
classes and the urban svorkers, the latter of whom orgamzed m Shang 
hai the Anti Japanese National Salvation Association, which Nanking 
promptly attempted to suppress In May, 1936, the Student’s National 
Sahaiion Union was formed, it sought 1) an immediate end to cml 
War, 2) freedom for all political prisoners, and 3) formation of a national 
i united front.®® 

THE GILBERTIAN COUP D£TAT 
No national front was possible without agreement between the Kuo- 
raintang and the Communists The first steps toward such an agree 
menc were taken by the Communists in the spring ofJl335-svhca they 
abandoned the policy of confisating land and w hen they reduced tai>es 
on merchants and industrialists and proposed cessation of the Kuonun- 
tang Communist civil war Nothing came of this at the moment for 
Nanking was involved in aiiempung to implement ns conuol of (he 
Canton area, when this was accomplished, a new threat to the National 
Government appeared m the north 
The headquarters of the Kuonuntang Nationalist armies in the north 
was the city of Sian, here in Dccetnbcr, 1936, Chiang K’ai shek was 
seized by the troops of his northern commander and erstwhile dictaiof 
of Manchuria, Chang Hsiich lung After he was dnven from Man 
chuna by the Japanese xn 1932, Chang and his Tungpci or northeastern 
army had been ordered by Chiang to fight the Communists in the norih 
west This proved to be an unprofitable and unpopular undertakiflo 
Chang suffered a number of defeats, and hw soldiers, who were mitf 
ested in regaining their Manchurian home had httle stomach for fight 
ing their fellow countrymen Actually a sort of truce bad come to pre- 
vail between the Tungpct-Communist armies. In November, 19% 
Japan invaded Sui)uan province with puppet Manchumn and hfoa 
gohan troops. Throughout China tl^re was a popular cry for resist 
ance, but Nanking s response was to send more Nationalist troops 
against ^e Communists mjkansu Moreover, when anti Japanese 
strikes broke ounn Shanghai -uid other ciUcs, Nanking arrested a num 
ber of lea ders of the pauioOc Nauonal Salvauon movement. 

'Rosinficr Chna s Wart me Palttct 14 17 19 21 
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Meanwhile Chiang K’ai-shek went to Sian to end the Tungpei-Com- 
munist truce. Failing, he threatened to move the Tungpei army to the 
south. Two days later, December 12, 1936, Chiang was arrested by the 
Young Marshal. In a public statement the Sian leaders announced that 
their purpose was to effect a national front against Japan.^° During the 
thirteen days that Chiang remained a prisoner, China’s future lay in an 
unsteady balance. Many of the Tungpei leaders (not including the 
Young Marshal) appear to have been willing to murder Chiang. In 
Nanking some of the Kuomintang were willing to make assassination, 
certain by launching a military expedition to rescue the Generalissimo.' 
Ironically, it would appear to be the Communists, whose comrades* 
Chiang had slaughtered at Shanghai in 1927 and whose armies he had , 
fought consistently ever since, who were responsible for his release. ^ 
They better than the Tungpei group realized that Chiang, despite his > 
policy of appeasement, was the indispensable symbol of national unity. 

What the results of the Sian coup d’etat would be was not inunedi- 
ately apparent. There was no immediate sign that Chiang had agreed 
to change his policies. Nevertheless, while to the outside world the Sian 
kidnapping seemed like an act in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, its sig- 
nificance in Chinese politics was great. It emphasized the growing 
popular demand to end civil war and resist Japan. It suggested that ' 
under continued appeasement, Nanking would soon lose the moral 
leadership of the nation. It revealed the depth of disloyalties within 
the Nanking regime itself as well as the superb political strategy of the 
Communists.^^ Sian did not effect an immediate agreement, but it pre- 
pared the way for negotiations which were conducted during 1937 and 
which were making some progress when Japan renewed hostilities at 
Peking in July.®" ^ * 

“This could only be effected, they said, by adoption of a program including: 1) re- 
organization of the Nanking Government, admitting all parties to joint responsibility in 
saving the nation; 2) immediate stoppage of all civil war; 3) release o5 patriotic leaders 
held by Nanking as political prisoners; 4) support of the people’s patriotic movement! 5) 
guarantees of civil liberties; and 6) convocation of a National Salvation Conference. Full 
text in Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics, 94-95, and in James Bertram, First Act in China 
(New York, 1938), 126-127. 

“‘See Rosinger's discussion, China's Wartime Politics, 18-24. 

“The Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-hang, whose patriotism had outrun his political 
discretion, became a pnsoner of the National Government after Chiang’s release. 



Chapter 35 


BUILDING A nation IN, THE PHILIPPINES 

A t this point m our Mory» we must digress from the nar^lu^e 
• of gathering conflict between China and lapao in order to relate 
the progress of American admuustratioa and policy in the Philippines, 
where, since the beginning of the century, the United States had under 
tAen to school an Orient^ people m Western principles of self gotern- 
ment looking to possible independence at some future date. After 1899, 
as we hate seen in Chapter 15, the Phibppinc Islands were the most 
tangible stake possessed by the American people in the Far East, they 
consmuted the first and the largest responsibility of the American peo- 
ple in that area The attitudes which Americans adopted from uroc to 
tune toward their Fihpino waids are a measuring stick suggestive at 
least of the real and the professed interests of the American puhLc in 
adjacent areas of the Far Ease In the years from 1930 to 1934 when 
Japan was invading Manchuria and beginning her encroachments upon 
North China, a new chapter was also begun m the history of the Filipino 
people and of American guardianship in the Isbnds. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE PHILIPPINES 
During the approximately half a century since Dewey’s victory at 
Manila Baj, the ulands and peoples of the Philippines had experienced 
notable development, but m some respects this growth vvas not an un 
qualified blessing, since it created new problems with which the Amcr 
lean people vvas not always prepared to deal First among the notable 
changes of the twentieth century has been the increase of populauon- 
In 1903 the Islands (llS^iOO square miles, slightly larger than the state 
of Arizona) sheltered a population of something more than 7,000000 
by 1918 the figure was 10,3I-I,310, and by 1939 it had reached 16,000,303 ' 

' Clusificd accorilins 1° c (ociubip ibete were 
FU pinos 15 833 6W 

Chinese 117 487 

Japanese 29057 

Americans 8 709 

Spanish 4627 

German 1 149 

Briush 1 053 

Small groups of other baUonaU coin[4ete4 the total 
618 
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Along^ with increased population came a rising standard o£ living' re- 
sulting from expanded agriculture, exploitatiou/of forest resources, and 
the sale of these products in the duty-free-American market. The prin- 
cipal Philippine exports were sugar, manila hemp (abaca), copra, and 
tobacco. After 1930 there was developed a considerable mining indus- 
try which produced gold, chrome, copper, iron, and manganese. The 
possibilities of developing some light industry in the Islands also ap- 
peared; but with the absence of coking coal there seemed to be little 
prospect for heavier industry. Most significant for our story was the 
phenomenal growth in Philippine-American commerce on the basis of 
virtually free trade. In 1908, Americans sold some §5,000,000 worth of 
goods to the Philippines; in 1929, $92,592,000. Philippine exports in-‘ 
creased proportionally, and most of these went to the American market. 
In 1908 total Philippine exports were valued at $32,000,000; in 1929, at 
$164,446,000. In 1933 American importers were taking_87 percent of all 
Philippine exports. The bulk of these exports (about 90 percent) was 
made up of sugar, copra, palm oil, tobacco, and abaca. In some years ^ 
sugar alone made up 60 percent of the total exports. Thus after some 
thirty years of American Occupadon and some twenty years of Philip- 
pine-American free trade, the commerce of the Philippine Islands, both 
export and import, had been channelled almost exclusively with the 
United States. Trade had indeed followed die flag, and prosperity had' 
been the result. Each year the economic life of the Filipino people be- 
came more dependent upon the American market. This condition 
logically suggested that the Islands were to continue indefinitely as an 
“unincorporated” territory of the United States.' 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY AMERICAN POLICY 

During the years of what may be termed Republican rule (1900-1913), 
the official American policy concerned itself primarily with the large 
and basic tasks of cleaning up the pest- and plague-ridden islands, of 
promoting their economic development, and of providing their peoples 
with the beginnings of a public educational system. The Americans 


classified on the basis of religion, there were: 

Roman Catholics * 12,603,365 

' Aglipayans (the Philippine Independent Church) ' 1,573,608 

Protestants ^ 378,361 

Mohammedans 677,903 

Pagans or persons not members of any religious group / 626,008 


“ As an “unincorporated" territory, the legal and political posiuon of the Islands and 
the civil and political rights of the Filipinos under the American flag were detemuned by 
Congress, limited only by those provisions of the Consutution which are prohibitive. Sec 
J. R. Hayden, T/ie Philippines (New York, 1942), 763-764. 
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who pioneered m this work have Ml a record o£ accomplishment of 
which their country may well be proud. Successive presidents, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, aaumed that these were the primary tasks; 
that for some years no purpose was to be served by discussions of inde- 
pendence even as a remote possibility. For the present, it was enough, 
as Taft had said, that the United States was pursuing a policy of “the 
Philippines for the Filipinos” and was training them m self government 
to open an, "eta of good feeling " 

REVIVAL OF THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

With the triumph of expansionism, unpenaUsm, and empire, signi- 
fied by the Republican victory of 1900, the interest of the American elec 
lorate in the Philippines all bur disappeared On the other hand, the 
Ann Imperialist League attempted to keep up interest, and the Demo- 
cratic party platforms of 19(M, 190S, and 1912 denounced the idea of 
permanent American sovereignty m the Islands * The corresponding 
Republican platforms made no commitments (or the future 

Some of the early aguatton for independence came from Fihpmo con 
ervaiives who had formed the Federal Party in the Islands. Originally 
this party favored Philippine auioftomy looking toward escntual state 
hood m the American Union, but as the party leaders sensed that the 
Amettcan people was not likely to approve statehood, independence “ui 
due time" became the goal By 1907 a number of Fihpmo political 
groups, including the nauonalist resoluuonary leaders of Spanish Amer- 
lean War days, had united m a second and stronger party, the National 
ists, demanding “immediate independence.” From 1907 on it was the 
Nationalists who conuollcd the Philippine Assembly. The Party’s 
agitation for independence was continuous, and m this it may have rep- 
resented rnost of the 3 percent of the popubtion eligible to vote. The 
great mass of the illiterate, non voting populauon probably had little if 
any understanding of what mdependcnce would mean.^ At all events, 
It was the NationaUsts who carried the campaign for independence to 
Washington when Manuel Quezon in 1909 became one of the Islands’ 
resident commissioners at the capital Quezon campaigned acuvely for 

*W C. Forbes, Tht Plul‘tP">c tJaads (2 vols.. New YoiV, 1928), 5uminiiizts‘»aie 
oI the party pledscs II, Appendtx XXXVK 

*To many NiUoiuIi^t politjciaiB the pbak of independence was merely a meam ot 
Ketons votes As one Filipino expressed m The peasants temerober that they pud 
heavy taxes under ihe Spanish regime They do not pay as much under Amencan rule 
and the (Nanonalisi) poUacians have led than to bel eve that, when and it ipdependenre 
vs achieved, there will be no uxei at aU Graysoft L Kuk. Phihppiaf Ifl^eptiJencc 
(New York. 1936), 42 , 
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qualified ptoinise o£ eventual independence. After ibt passage of the 
Jones Bill, it became the practKc of PhilippineNationaluts to assert that 
the ‘stable govctnincnt * called for by the act had already been achieved, 
and that mdcpendcnce shoufd thcrcflw be granted. For the time being, 
bosses cr, nothing could be done while the United States svas absorbed 
la World War I ' 

Immediately foUosvmg the war» the Philippine government, cncour 
aged by the Wilsonian principle of sclf-dcterminatioa, sent a spcaaJ mis- 
sion to Washington From Europe, Wilson informed the mission that 
independence svas almost m sight,’ and, m his annual message to a 
hostile Congress (December, 1920), he reminded the l^slators of "our 
duty to keep our promise to the people of those Blands “ No action, 
hovvever, was taken, and as the Republicans returned to posver, it svas 
again taken for granted that independence had once more become a 
maoer of the distant future, infiarmed Amencaa opinion appears to 
have been content that this should he so— a senument which svas UDr 
doubtedly shared, though secretly, by some of the Pbibppine independ 
ence leaders themselvet, 

THE WOOD FORBES COhLMlSSlON 
In 1920 President Harding dispatched a commusion headed by 
General Leonard Wood and fonner gosetnot W Cameron Forbes to 
report on condiuons m the Islands. The report, submitted the foUosv 
mg )ear, found that the Hamson administranoa had proceeded too 
rapidly m turning the governmenc over to iheFihpuios, that this pokey 
had led ta confusion and maladnunistration, that the Fihpino people 
lacked adequate education in political matters, that there svas. ^eat 
didcrcDce of opmioa among Filipinos as to the time and conditions 
under s\ hich independence svpuld be desirable, ibar the Islands v. ere not 
ready economical}y or suhtanlf {or independence, and finally that the 
Fikpinos needed more time m which to profit by the autonomy which 
they already cn}oyed before seeking further autonomy, let alone in 
dependence.* While General Wood remained in the Islands as gover 
nor general with the unpopular task of imposing stricter Amcnczrt 
execuuscauthority, theFihpino politicoes redoubled their independence 
propaganda m Washington and throughout the United States It ap- 
pears, houcvcf, to have made little headway Unfortunately, the 
American people m the early postwar penod showed a regrettable bd., 

oi teptcKCUUvn. Thu kc»Ix»we fancUined irom 1916 to 193S For deUiU on 
loasUove fMweri and proesu m die Phil ppuKs, *ee Hayden, The Fhihppinti th. 'ui- 
‘United Suits, HouK I>ac.No.32S 6S.Z, 
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of» interest in the Philippines; and when in 192d President Coolidge told 
a Filipino mission bluntly that the Islands were not ready for independ- 
ence, there was possibly not one American in a thousand who had any 
grounds for knowing whether the President was correct or not.® The 
President's opinion was rcaiTirmcd two years later in the report of his 
special investigator, Colonel Carmi A, Thompson. The Thompson 
rejjort .idviscd .against early independence because of the financial weak- 
ness of the Islands, their lack of national solidarity, and the decline 
which would be inevitable in Filipino- American trade. When in 
response to these criticisms the Filipino politicians proposed a referen- 
dum to determine whether the people wanted independence, the bill 
was vetoed by Governor Wood and the veto upheld by President 
Coolidge on die ground that: “A plebiscite on the question of im- 
mediate independence would tend to divert the attention of the people 
toward the pursuit of mere political power rather th.m to die consider- 
ation of die essential steps necessary for the maintenance of a stable, 
prosperous, well-governed communit)'.” 

As die Coolidge administration came to a dose, the American people 
appeared content to permit Philippine independence to wait on the in- 
definite future. This was not in itself an unwise resolve. While the 
Wood-Forbes and the Thompson reports were political documents, they 
were likewise able analyses of unhappy conditions prevailing in the 
Islands. The real trouble was that the American public in general had 
long since lost interest in the Philippines. Whether we should continue 
to carry die Wiiitc Man's Burden there was, as the average American 
saw it, something which could safely be left to the government to de- 
cide. This was a 'far cry from die popular enthusiasm which some 
thirty years previously had greeted Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay. 
And if in the meanwhile the United States had, to use Watterson’s edi- 
torial phrase, become “an imperial republic incomp.'irably greater than 
Rome,” it was not because of any conscious effort or sustained interest 
on the part of any considerable number of the American people. “Be- 
nevolent assimilation” had long since lost the glamour it possessed in 
the .alitumn of 1898. 

THE ECONOMICS OF BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION 

Yet during the very years when .Americans in general were showing 
scant interest in the political, cultural, and educational burdens of cm- 

Coniiressional RecoiJ, 68-1, 3617-3619. 

’“United Staici, Senate Doc. No, ISO, 69-2. 

“Letter of the President to Governor Wood, April ’6, 1927. Forbes, The PhtUppine 
UlMtls, n. Appendix X.X.KVL 
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pire, ihjs country was linking ilw Philippines so closely to the Aintncao 
econottuc system and market ibat independence had become a virtual 
impossibiUiy'save at appalling expense to the Islands’ poliucal economy 

During the first decade ol Amcnean rule m the Phibppincs, th«c %va$ 
Jjtde change in the Islands’ lanff policy, the treaty of peace with Spam 
had provided that for ten years Spanish ships and merchandise would 
be admitted to Philippine ports “on the same terms as ships and mcr- 
chandisc of the United States" Other states were protccii^ m this ar 
rani^cment by the most favored nation clause Dunng the same period 
duties paid on imports to the United States from the Philippines were 
reduced 25 percent of the rcgubr rates Then in 1909, Congress es- 
tablished virtually free trade with the Islands.'® Full free trade was 
achieved m 1913 when the quota limitations of ihe^ earlier legislation 
were removed Under free trade, Philippine American trade enjoyed 
unprecedented growth, and the United States acquired almost a mo- 
nopoly of both the Philippine import and export trade. As a result, too, 
of free trade, and through uimulauon by other factors, such as war 
ume demands, a number of Filipmo agricultural mdostiies experienced 
a remarkable expansion, thus acquiring a new importance in the export 
trade and in the financial structure of the Islands Between 1922 and 
1934 sugar, cocoanuc, and tobacco exports increased rapidly ft ues 
these developments which enabled the Islands to buy increasing quanti 
tics of American manufacturers Thus at one and the same time the 
pohtical policy of the United States was to confer a larger measure of 
autonomy and the hope of ulumaic independence on the FiLptuo, 
whereas the economic policy was to fashion a Philippine economy dc 
pendent upon a free American market — a market which would be sen 
ously curtailed if not closed completely once the Islands bad gained 
their independence ** 

THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE 
PHILIPPINE “MENACE ’ 

As early as 1921 some farm groups'* in the United States had showed 
an interest m curtailing the im\wrutton of Phdippmc cocoanut prod- 

**The fact tfiat quoua were fixed on certain uopoiu auch aa sugar, tobacco etc. and 
that full duu« would be pan! on all imports above these quotas was of no sigBifieanre at 
the tune amce the quotas fixed were in escess of what che islands could then produce 
export. 

** For tanfi policy, note United States Tand Cwnaussion, Vtined States Philippine Jet’S 
anj Trade Relaiionr 2nd ser (193t).RepoitNo 18 

“The dairy industry and the commseed o4 tWertsB. United States, Senate FiDaii.f 
Commictec, Heanngs on the PmpQied Tanff 4et of 1921 
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ucts, but it was not until 1928-29’ that the business of putting a stop to 
the free importation of Philippine agricultural products was undertaken 
seriously by pressure groups. In part, -this lime element is explained 
by the fact that the prosperity of the 1920’s had been enjoyed by Ameri- 
can industry and not by agriculture. Both major parties were pledged 
to farm relief, the Republicans by the promise of a high protective tariff. 
Moreover, farm organizations in seeking relief by legislation laid in- 
creasing emphasis on the menace of Philippine imports.^® From 1929 
onward, American attitudes toward Philippine independence were 
shaped by a peculiar mixture of our sense of moral responsibility to our 
wards and our desire to be free from the alleged competition of Philip- 
pine agricultural products. 

Groupl other than the farm organizations now became interested as 
it was discovered by patriotic societies and labor that independence was 
perhaps the speediest and certainly the surest way of putting an end to 
Philippine immigration. During the decade of the ’20’s, Filipinos had 
migrated to the United States at an average annual rate of slightly less 
than 5,000. There was wide difference of opinion as to how serious this 
immigration was either as a labor problem or as a general social prob- 
lem, but its effect was to revive many of the arguments which had been 
used effectively in the late nineteenth-^century against the Chinese, and 
in the early twentieth century against the Japanese. The immediate 
threat, if such it was, from Philippine immigration was not, however, 
the sole reason for labor’s joining the new crusade for independence. 
For many years the American Federation of Labor had denounced our 
continued occupation of the Philippines as a policy of imperialism. 

INDEPENDENCE AND POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 

As the fate of the Philippines was debated in Congress from 1930 on, 
the question of their independence became less and less a matter of po- 
litical principle and more and more one of political expediency. The 
pressure groups whose interest has been noted wanted to be rid of the 
Philippines. Only to a minor degree were they interested in whether 
the American task of preparing the Islands for self-government had 
been carried to a point where independence might now safely be 
granted. 

In December, 1932, Congress enacted the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Bill. 
It provided for independence after a transition period of ten years; quota 
limits were to be applied to Philippine imports; there was to be a 


“'For an excellent brief discussion, see Kirk, Philippine Independence, 78-95. 
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gradual applicaooa of fhc American tanff, and finally* the Piulippincj 

were to be granted an annual unnugrant quota of 50 

The Hoover presidential veto which promptly followed was no sur 
prise* for the firm opposition of the admmistrauon to early indcpcnd 
ence was well known In one of the ablest state papers of the Hoover 
regime, the President challenged the statesmanship of virtually every 
clause of the bilL His over all denunciation condemned it as a repudi* 
anon of the governments moral rcsponubility to the American people, 
to the Filipinos, and to the world He noted thant was partioilarly 
uofominatc that nationhood should be thrust upon the Islands on the 
spunous ground that it vvould achieve American farm relief at a umc 
when the outlook m iilternatiooal relations gave hide promise that 
the Filipinos could maintain their independence. As positive alternate 
proposals the President suggested 1) a plcbisate to be held in fifteen 
or twenty years to test Philippine senument, 2) immediate restriction of 
immigration, 3) gradual reduction of free imports, and 4) gradual en- 
largement of political autonomy Eventually commercial rdauonships 
vvould be stabilized on the basts of a fixed mutual preference similar to 
but broader than dut between the United States and Cuba^^ The 
Hoover veto was immediately overridden by heavy majonties, and the 
bill became law, though m reality it satisfied no one. By those who had 
opposed independence it was regarded as a bcuayal of trust. The pres- 
sure groups that had favored independence m order to exclude Philip- 
pine produas regarded the immcduie restneuve measures as inade- 
quate In die Phihppines the dominant political opinion was that the 
act would be ruinous to the economy of the Island and chat the po 
liucal collapse which would likely follow would be attributed to the 
inability of the PJipitios to govern themselves rather than to the eco- 
nomic clauses of an “unjust independence bill Accordingly, under 
the leadership of Manuel Quezon the offer of independence was re 
jected by the Philippine legislature on October 17, 1933 '* There were 
also American pressure groups in the Islands that opposed mdependciicc 
for reasons of self lotciest shippers trading and invcsimcnf firms as 

’‘Hjj'den The PfubpptDfS 354 

’ Tf'* '*10 messice u printed la PhJ ppiit laJrptTuienee 227 234 

“The principal ciijccuoiu o( the PhiJ ppuie ggvenunent were a) that the comroeroJ 
sculement would “scrioudy itnpeni the ecDooro^ jooil. and political miutuaons" of tl* 
Phil ppinei b) that the mni gcaocoi qtf boa had been bandied n a manner “ob ettwiuhie 
and olleniive to the Fil pmos c) that the mil lary and naval pn ilegea retained by the 
Un led State* were “Inconsistent with true independence violate nanooal digmty sad 
are jub)ect to misunder tand ng and finally d) that the powers to be IkU by tbe Aniet 
lean H gh Commiss oner dunng the trails taon period were not definitely cucuinsaibed 
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well as army and navy groups. These added to the .general confusion 
in American attitudes toward the Philippine problem. 

THE TYDINGS-McDUFFIE BILL, 1934 

Since there was no likelihood that Congress would change the eco- 
nomic provisions of the Law, President Roosevelt suggested the only con- 
cession to Philippine sentiment which was likely to win congressional 
approval. He proposed amendment of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act by 
striking out the provision for a permanent American military base in, 
the Islands. The question of the future of the American naval estab- 
lishment was to be left to future negotiations. With this change and 
some minor revisions of the sugar and cocdanut oil quotas, the old act, 
now repassed as the Tydings-McDuffie Law, received presidential ap- 
proval, March 24, 1934.^® The law was accepted'by the Philippine legis- 
lature on May Ij the native leaders were now convinced that no better 
terms would be granted. Then, after having thus provided for Philip- 
pine independence following a period of economic transition. Congress 
surrendered completely to the lobbyists through legislation providing 
for immediate drastic limitadons on Philippine sugar and by authoriz- 
ing a processing tax on all cocoanut oil imports."® The conclusion ex- 
pressed by The New Yor/{ Times was inescapable: “Congress is indiffer- 
ent to what may truthfully be called the ‘plighted word of the United 
States Government.’ 

THE PHILIPPINES ACCEPT 

The Philippines accepted the Tydings-McDulEq Law, May 1, 1934. 
On July 10 elections for the Consdtutional Convendon provided for by 
the Law were held. The Constitution framed by this body was approved 
by President Roosevelt, and was ratified by the Philippine electorate on 
May 14, following. As the Commonwealth of the Philippines was thus 
- inaugurated, Quezon, was elected the first President and Osmena Vice- 
President. An amendment to the Tydings-McDuffie Law, the Philip- 
pine Economic Adjustment (the so-called Tydings-Kocialkowski) Act, 
was approved by President Roosevelt, August 7, 1939, and accepted by 
the Islands. This was the result of condnued efforts to modify the 
econornic clauses of the Independence Law and also of the findings of 
a Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs. A report of this 

, Text m United States, Staiutes At Large, XL VIII, Pt. I, Public No. 127. 

“United States, Statutes At Large, XLVIII, Pt, I, Public No. 213, p. 670, and Public 
No. 216, p. 763. ^ ' 

“ Quoted by Kirk, Philippine Independence, ISI. 
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committee showed that even m a period of generally amicable inlcr- 
nationaJ relations, the abrupt ending Philippine American uade pref- 
erence m 19-16 "would entbngcr the economic and poluial stabihiy o! 
the independent Philippine state.”®* The 1939 amendment was dc 
signed to extend to Phihf^inc cxjiort rndustry “a stay of execution." 

AMENDMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION 

Three amendments were also incorporated m the CommonncaJth 
Constitution and approved by the President of Uie United States, De- 
cember 2, 19-KI The first provided for a return to the bicameral legis- 
lature to be known as the Congress of the Philippines. The second 
reduced the term of the president from six to four years, providing for 
reflection With the limitaiion dial no president may hold olHce for 
more than eight consecutive years. The third scifup an independent 
commission to supervise eleettuns** 

THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 

After the Japanese invasion of the Philippines, Dcccrnber 8, 1941, the 
Prtsiifnt, the Vice President, and the United States High CenunJ** 
sioner m the Philippines withdrew to the United Sdics, where in 
Washington a government m exile was set up On August 2, 1944, 
Sergio Osmena succeeded u> the presidency, following the death of 
Quezon The new President was installed at Tacloban, the capital of 
Leyte, October 10, 1944, during the reconquer of the Islands. 

THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The foriy three years from the Amencan occupation of the Philippines 
in 1893 until liic Japanese invasion of 1941 havclKcn called very properly 
the period of national development. They arc the years m which tie 
ideal of nationhood, born m the btc years of the Spanish regime, was 
permitted and encouraged to grow to maturity under the inspirauon 
of Amencan political principles and philosophy There are of course 
no absolute standards of measurement by which the American poiti 
cal record in the Philippines may he tested However, if it may be 
said that the American people has had an overall policy toward the 
Filipino, that policy has been prefaced by the assumpuon that the Is- 
lands were ultimately to be free, and that it was the task of Atncnca 
to prepare them politically tor that independence. Although this was 
T^f PiUippioa, 795 

*Tej;i of amendments la Ha)4len, Tie FUtffiaet, 8t8 859^ 
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the popular purpose, American official policy in the Islands was never 
' quite so simple as this would suggest; for, as we have seen, the Philip- 
pines were our first great outpost of empire. With our right hand we 
often pointed thc'way to political independence; with our left we held 
the Islands to economic dependence. This was not a case of sinister 
design, but rather of what McKinley would have called “the march of 
events.” Recognizing then that American economic policy had not 
prepared the Islands for independence, we may still examine some 
features of the political policy that were attended with more success. 
Did the period of American tutelage, 1898 to 1934, give the Islands 
adequate preparation for the Commonwealth, established in 1935, and, 
in turn, is the record of the Commonwealth such as to justify optimism 
as an infant nation proceeds to charter its own course? 

CULTURAL AND RACIAL DIVERSITY 

A basic problem to be tested under any regime of Philippine inde- 
pendence is that presented by the cultural and racial diversity of the 
Philippine people." ‘ The presence of more than forty ethnographic' 
groups, more than eighty languages and dialects, together with the con- 
trasts separating Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan, have created seri- 
ous problems for the young Philippine Commonwealth. Yet the differ- 
ences have been minimized by the fact that the vast majority of the 
Filipinos arc members of one great racial group, the Malays. At the 
time of the Japanese invasion in 1941, it was as yet too early to evaluate 
Filipino efforts to win the political allegiance of the culturally hetero- 
geneous "South” and to make it integrally a part of die Philippine 
nation. It should be remembered, too, that the absence of a common 
native language remains an obstacle to the development of strong na- 
tional and democratic institutions. The small educated and wealthy 
classes have a common language in English or Spanish, but the masses 
of the people know for the most part only their own local idiom. But 
the real strength of Philippine national unity remains yet to be tested. 
Whether it is strong enough to overcome the disruptive issues of eco- 
nomic, social, and religious policy within the Islands is a question which 
only the future will answer. It is to be remembered, too, that although 
under the Constitution of the Commonwealth all Filipinos are equal 
before the law, only the merest beginnings had been made toward so- 
cial, economic, or political equality. In the Philippines, as in all Oriental 

“‘Marcelo Tangco, "Racial and CuUural History of the Philippines,” Philippine Sociah 
Science Review. X (1938), 110-127. 
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counUies, the gulf between the small educated and wcaidiy class at tfje 
top and the masses at the bottom ts b(»h the danger and the challenge 
to future Philippine staiesnianihip” 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
The es'olution ol Philippine poluicai mstuuiions since the end ol the, 
Spanish regime takes account d six basic constitutional documents. 
The fust was the so<alIed Malolos Constitution** of the Fust Philip- 
pine Republic o{ 18W It was a liberal and democntic document wnt 
ten by Tilipino mtcUeciualt xotong their protest against Sparush and 
American rule ** Although somewhat doctrinaire, ilus consaiutioa re- 
scaled broad knowledge of Western political institutions and capaaty 
to modify them to meet Philippine conditions. A second document of 
constitutional importance was tlie Instructions to the Second Philippine 
Commission drawn up by Elihu Root as Seactary of War. These In- 
strucuons set fonh the principles on which major Amencaa policies in 
and toward the Philippines were to be hosed. The third and fourth 
documents arc the Organic Act of IW2 and the Organic Aa of 1916, 
both were laws of the United Suits Congress creaung the legal stnic- 
ture within whieh Philippine government was to be developed. The 
fifth was the Revised Adnunmraiivc Code of 1917, an enacimest of 
the Fihpino legislature, whereby it cteated a govcrnmcni taking full 
advantage of the increased autonomy permuted under the /onei LiV 
Sixth, and finally, is the Coostitution of the Commonwealth of tte 
Philippines of 1935, which, unlike the Constituuon of IS99, was drahed 
by a consutuuonal convention composed largely of practical and ex* 
pcricnccd I'llipi^o pobiiaans.^ 

In the Tydings-McDulhe Law, under authonty of which ilw Consu- 
tution of the Commonw calth was drafted, the Filipinos were required 
to provide a consuiulion, republican m form, contaamng a bill of ngbts, 
and providing for complete religious toleration. Since these require- 
mcnis would have been met regardless of the American mandate, the 
Islands may be said to have been free to form a goycrriment expresave 
of ihcir own political ideals. The result was a constitution testing oa 
the basic political philosophy of Western democracy and provulmg far 
a republican state in which sovereignty is declared to reside with the 
■roraa»bIe«Juo«sKinieeIU>-d«i.T*#|*AUiff,«« 3-31 
“TheJnWojConvutuuonoKjilieKfMrto/lAePWiffiBirConiniKsoa I5W I 
*" )o»4 M Aniega, Tie fttning c/ lit PU pptae Co»irau loa (2 boIi, MiciU. 

1, 22 23 ukI MiguU Cauduno, Fmmag of lif Contaht'too of tie 
(Manili 1937) doaibe ihe CQiutmnioa and ihe duraettr of ihe monbeotnp 
cotisotuuoiuil convehiKm. 
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people, from whom all governmental authprity emanates. The Filipino 
bill of rights is more “extended and explicit” than those contained in 
American constitutions. Reflecting the period in which it was, written, 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth includes concepts designed to 
create “social justice” for all the people. It stresses the duties as well as 
the rights of citizenship and confers upon the state large powers over 
personr and property. Indeed it represents “Rooseveltian rather than 
Jeffersonian Derrfficracy." Although the Philippine Constitution em- 
bodies the Airierican doctrine of the separation of powers, this is not 
likely to mean what it has in the United States, for the reason that the 
powers of the Philippine president are predominant."® As indicated, 
the unicameral national assembly provided for in the Constitution as 
first adopted was discarded in favor of a bicameral legislature by an 
amendment of 1939. In general the Constitution reveals not only 
American but also Filipino and Spanish influence, and in particular 
reflects the polidcal philosophy of recent as well as traditional American 
political thought- 

THE PHILIPPINE PRESIDENCY 

Under the Constitution, the Philippine president, elected by the direct 
vote of the people, has virtually all the powers possessed by his predeces- 
sor, the American governor-general. He does not share his power with 
other elective e.xecutive officials. In the great powers which the Philip- 
pine president exercises over appropriations for the operation of govern- 
ment, his position is comparable to that of the British cabinet, and, 
indeed, in a sense is stronger, since he cannot be turned out of office.®® 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The American civil service which funcdoned in the Islands from 
the American conquest undl 1913 was notable for its morale and effi- 
ciency. Later, the Wood-Forbes Report noted “a marked deterioradon 
due to politics,” and accused the Philippine legislature of passing laws 

^Hayden, The Philippines, ‘)2. In the constitutionai declaration of principles it is 
said that: ’“The promotion of social justice to insure the well-being and economic security 
of all the people should be tlic concern of the State." The Plubppine Constitution, Art. 
II, Sec. 5. 

The government is also empowered to limit the rights of property in the interests of 
the general welfare and to expropriate land at just compensation to be subdivided and 
sold in small lots at cosL This reflected Filipino determination to prevent a recurrence 
of large estates once held by religious orders. 

V. G. Sinco, "The Separation of Posvers in the Philippine Constitution,” Philippine 
Law Journali XV (1935), 281-290. 

“On the position of the president see Hayden, The Philippines, 60-86. 
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{cn4iPg w demoralize* ihc a>il service and to loicct into it “the in 
fcction of poliucs.” During the 1920s Gosemor-Gcncral Wood did 
much to restore and strengthen the merit iystcm« but he could not 
secure improvement in llic civil service law lsevctthcics$» without 
piessurc [tom the United States, the rdtpmos wrote tWo their Gsnstuu 
lion the prmaplc o£ The independence and permanence o£ the merit 
system as applied to civil service. More important perhaps vvcic the 
Steps subsec]uenUy taken by the Commonweahh goffcrnment to give 
immediate Utcct to the civil service ptovisiotvs o[ the Cotvstitimoa. 
These included amendment of the Ovi! Service Law and reorganization 
of the Bureau of Civil Service This resulted in substantial improie* 
ment but, as m the United States so in liic Philippines, the legislature 
at limes loused vo classify puutions which it was politically expedient 
to preserve as a part of the spoils system. Unfortunately, loo, for the 
merit system, Philippine society, hong quasi feudal in us family and 
class rclaUonships, has encouraged the rapid advancement of youa; 
men who have the ptoiccuon ot powerful patrons. But in general this 
evil has not been as marked as might have been amicipatcd” It was 
the considered judgment of the late Professor J R Hayden that *‘the 
Fhi]i{ pine Civil Service is one of the most successful products of 
American Fthpino collaborauon in the building of the Phibpjnne 
stale, " 

LEGISLATURES IN THE PHILIPPINE^ 

It is likewise 3s yet too early to pass yudgment on the history of the 
legislative process in the Philippines. Unul the establishment of iIk 
C ommonwealth in 1935, the vanous legislatures of the Islands, from 
the first elective Assembly of 1907, were marked by two significant cKa 
acterisucs. In the first msuoce, ihcy vvere colonial legislatures, in the 
second, they devefoped as mstrumems for the securing of mdependcoce 
rather than as the lawmaking body m a state whose constitiUMnal 
structure was already determined. From 1907 unul 1935, vvnth dw a 
ccption of the kkarrison period, the posiuon of the American cxecutiie 
in the Philippine government enabled the governor-general to tender 
advice on legislative policy and indeed to impose decisions with far 
greater freedom than could have been cxcrtiscd by a nauve cxecuuvt. 

® The rutjoAJjziwxi of iLe Thd ppac a% I Krvkf ii tuggesteJ by figure* Oi enn» 
jtan 1913 lo 1917 Aniencan* in Uie inuilar tenicie la 1913 oumbereJ about 2J^ 
1915 tbe figiiTc I 978 la 1917 a was Cunher reduced lo 1 -I 5 

Tbe PhJ ppine cinl wrvKe » tteswd u dtul ib tUydeo, T<« Phup’titei S7 

••lUldeB, Tht rW Ffinei H3 
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While in terms of rules and organizadon the Philippine legislatures 
have followed the American model, they have nevertheless been Filipino 
in spirit. Their history is in no sense a slavish imitation of American 
practice, for Filipino legislators have been free from accumulated prece- 
dent. Moreover, one party, the Nacionalistas, has enjoyed almost un- 
challenged control and has written the legislative record of the young 
nation. Under the colonial period before 1935 and in the period of the 
Commonwealth after that date, the processes of Philippine law-making 
have too often served the causes of political expediency and corruption. 
Despite the spirit of the Constitution and the political oratory that 
flourishes at election time, Philippine legislatures have been handpicked, 
elected by controlled processes, and in every sense a tool of the president. 

LAW AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The law of the Philippines and the legal institutions which have been 
created since 1899 have derived their form and substance from a number 
of sources: from Roman law of Spanish days; from English common 
law as revealed in American practice; from native Filipino customary 
law; and -from the legal code of the Koran as it prevails among the 
Mohammedans of Mindanao and Sulu. From the beginning of the 
American occupation, the substance of the Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Constitution was extended to the Islands. With certain specific 
exceptions, such as trial by jury, it was included in the Organic Acts of 
1902 and 1916; and, with additions, it constituted the new bill of rights 
in the Commonwealth Constitution of 1935. While the body of Philip- 
pine law consists of many codes, there has been an increasing tendency 
to interpret Philippine statutes according to the dictum of Anglo- 
American authorities and decisions.®® 

Under the Commonwealth, the Supreme Court is established by the 
Constitution; inferior courts are provided for by law. All judges are 
appointed by the president with the consent of a Commission on Ap- 
pointments of the Congress. In a number of ways the Constitution 
seeks to guarantee the independence of the courts.®^ The gradual 
strengthening of the legal system and of the administration of justice 

“Philippine law under the Commonwealtlt has comprised many hundred statutes and _ 
six codes; those o£ Spanish origin, being die Civil Code, the Revised Penal Code, and the 
I Code of Commerce; those of American origin being the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and finally the Revised Administrative Code of 1916 with 
later amendments. 

““On the Philippine system of law note in particular Eugene A. Gilmore, “The De- 
velopment of Law in the Philippines,” Iowa Law Review, XVI (1931), ‘i65A79; George 
A. Malcolm, The Commonwealth of the Philippines (New York, 1936). 
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has been as noublc under the Commonwealth as it was la the days o£ 

American rule** 

POLITICAL PARTILS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
During the period o£ American rule, Filipmos looked upon that 
polmcal parties as instruments for polit^ independence. The excep- 
lion to this gcnerahiaiion was the Partido Federahita (Federal Party), 
which in the days of the insuirccuon was the party fa%onng immediate 
peace with the United States. Since peaa could only be had by accept 
jng Amcrjcan sovereignty this party favored statehood m the Amencan 
Union as the highest status to which the Philippines could aspire be 
cause they cou\d not resist Amencan arms successfully The Federal 
isis were conservatives of the upper-classes The Party gate unstinted 
aid to Amencan authorities in their efforts to end tli« insurrection By 
1903, however, the Federalists were favoring ultimate mdepend- 
ence, “® 

From 1900 to 1903 sometimes called the period of suppressed &a 
tionahsm a great many political groups appeared which faiored un 
mediate or early independence, but it was not unnl 1907 that these 
aboruve efforts resulted m the umon of various groups to form the 
Purtido Nactonalista At the same time the Federalists adopted the 
name Partido Isaeional Progreasta and thus became the conservauve 
nationalist and independence party Beginning with the election of the 
first Philippine Assembly by a setm popular electorate m 1907, the Par 
tido Nacionahsta won a ma)onty wluch it not only held but increased 
in successive elections It ivas this party which succeeded in ideaiifyiag 
itself most closely with the cause of independence. It was also this 
party which took the poauon that it was responsible to the Filipmo 
voters as well as to the American sovereign power which had created 
the Assembly m which this maionty party now funcuoned A third 
party, the Partido Deinocrata Nacional making Us appearance m 1917, 
was composed of »mc members of the discredited Progresistat and dis- 
sausfied Nactanalistas It funcuoned as the opposition party until 1931 
Unul 1934-35, vvhen the Tydmgs-Mcpuffic Law was accepted by the 
Filipmo people, the histoiy of pohttcal parucs in the Islands was af 
fected and controlled primarily by 1) the issue of independence and 2) 
political rivalries withm a small group of able leaders. During the 
Commonwealth the factor of personaliucs did not disappear, but xa 

“The unporunt subiect o£ local »ell Eoccni<neiit n the Phil ppines and o£ the lendenocs 
towMil s eater centralizauon »rc treated by Hajden, The Phi ppines 261 312. 

“Dapen Lung, The Detelofmr^S of PiJipptnc P^niei (Honghoiig 1939) 
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some degree it was subordinated to the major task of constructing a 
government capable of meeting new problems inseparable from in- 
dependence. The need for statesmanship was emphasized by the Sa\‘^ 
dalista rebellion of May 2, 1935. This was an abortive attempt by 
underprivileged elements to overthrow the government in Manila. 
The result was to hasten formation of a limited coalidon between the 
dominant leaders, Quezon and Osmena, and their respective pohtical 
followings or parties.^^ With Quezon as President and Osmena as 
Vice-President, the Commonwealth moved toward the Republic of the 
Philippines under the same nationalist party and the same leaders who 
ha4 guided the campaigns for independence since 1907. In the 1941 
elections there was no opposition party] to be on the ’Nacionalista list 
was to be elected. 

EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Since the beginning of the American occupation of the Philippines 
Filipino leaders have favored free public educadon and the separadon 
of church and state. The broad objecdves of the American educational 
program were: to abolish illiteracy, to provide every child with a modern 
elementary educadon, to provide a limited secondary and higher edu- 
cadon, and to give instruction in the English language for all. In 1925 
the accomplishments and failures of the program were revealed by a 
commission of recognized Americ.an educators.®® In 1939 there were 
1,861,861 students in the Philippine public school system, or only 45 per- 
cent of the esdmated school populadon between the ages of 7 and 17. 
This percentage, as Hayden points out, should be judged in the light of 
other factors: 1) the inability of the Islands to pay for high-school edu- 
cadon for all and 2) consideradon for the social, economic, and polidcal 
problems which would arise if secondary and higher educadon were 
extended to greatly increased numbers under present condidons.®® 
Whatever the limitations in educational progress may have been, it is 
worth nodng that the Consdtudon of the Commonwealth and the Re- 
public requires that: 

{ 

All educational insdtutions shall be under the supervision of and subject 
to regulation by the State. The Government shall establish and rnaintain a , 

”By this time constant shifts and reunions among political groups bad complicated 
party terminology. Quezon’s party was now known as the Nactanalista-Der^wcriUa; 
Osmena's as the Nacionaltsta-Detnocrata Pro-ladepcndencia. ■" 

Board of Educational Survey, A Survey of the Educational System of the Philippine 
Islands (Mamla, 1925), ' 

Hayden, T he Philippines, ‘169--170. 
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grievances of the (Kauntt had been met fay the afascjucc propnoors of 
Manila %sho own the Unci and whose pohtical record hu not been of a 
hind to inspire peasant confidence ** Wliilc appealing to the Huks w 
suircndcr their arms and seek, a peaceful adjustment of grievances, die 
Rotas gosernmem prepvrcd to crush the rebellion by force if necessary 
Only the future cculd rcseal whether the Philippine Republic could 
meet the real problem removal of the economic and social causes Out 
were susuming the HuW motemcnL 

THL UNllED STATIC AND THE PHILIPPISES 

Although the Philij pines arc now an independent nation, the ties 
between die United Sutes and the Isbnds remain excccdm£,ly strong, 
In this country gave tlic Phihipmc Army $50,000^10 worth d 
equipment *lhc United States Congress authorized grants of $620, 
000000 for Philippine rcconsituction necessitated fay the war In 
addition the Bell Act prouded for free Uade for eight years and for 
a gradually increasing tarUl during the succeeding 20 years with spend 
inducements for American capital m the Islands These measures sug 
gest a policy of continued close conncaiuns, and tome clemenu m the 
policy hate led to rilipino charges that the young Republic ts lobantne 
aitothcr Cuba *• The Islands temam an important factor m the ihia^ 
ing of American natal and military authorities, and rlitierica retains 
rights in army navy, and ait bases m the Republic An old pre «ar 
dilemma still confronts the Filipino politician in ihcse post w'ar years 
He appreciates and eaters American protection, yet he wishes to l« WJ" 
hamjiercd md unconfined id the control of his own poliucal affairs, 

*'Tbe «b*UliJp* «efc "orgtnuol is Marcti. )9H la ta ut» la Luwa wIkk 
gip beim bnJbn] tnl «ca<n( wklm. TTie Hulu d J fijht tgtuut Um 
uid the; sr tbed taco (heir QTKUuuuoa Coenmunua, libu^l cduuum, labor Icx^cn, 
re aou, cotninrraal band u. TV; KiJcd UoJlcuUi at « II at (apt, but tbO* 
k cd UnUlvjrJ* betaux ihey enlldM latoca awl becaute thry »«« laotliunb. 
The laadlortli knknj lo the invailut; llararxx) anny lor pioi«i*oi» iberf pniifcrn, 
aod il e jip, looVed to tl< laodtoi U die tontutued producuoa d 1 luiiar isbaoio, ‘V 
lotion and tor the eonunurd ctdltction of UK*, Son>e lanlWitdi tnanafcd to lumrc 
Jut og the Kittle oi libcratioa they abxalrd thenucKci and the peaaani* took 0'<t 
Tbelluki aoujil t the tr rndih p of ibeibciaung Amcrtuni but » ere tuircotcd uf vbhiAJ 
to o enbrew il e ^ovcriuneol by furcr awl ra thejf wgaturjitoiv waa outlawed If Aiw*^ 
on nuhuiy oBicaali, Bus*, Tlx plul |•ptDcf Prubluu of Independence " IK 
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and governor o£ the Kwantung Terntory Simultaneously with these 
events Japan encouraged the settlement of Japanese and Korean fena- 
ers tn northeastern Manchukuo against the Soviet frontier, and ca 
couraged the investment of Japanese capitd for the development of 
Manchurian resources in general and mineral resources m parocular 



Vnutd Sm et Departmtnt d Suir Dtt non of llap Inlelhgencf and Csrtogrtp^f 


The ob)ectivcs of this policy appear to have been both cojnomic atd 
strategic Dunng 1952 to 1957 the foundations were also laid fw * 
huge indu^al expansion New pioneer construction included the 
building of a new capital aiy, fkmking (the former Qungchun) 
construction of new railways highways and ports (such as Rashia) il* 
consirucoon of hydro-elcctnc plants the opening of new mines. M 

i 
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these activities were actively encouraged by the Japanese-dominated 
Manchukuo government; but the response of private Japanese capital 
from the great Zaibatsti families and the wealthy South Manchuria 
Railroad were insufficient to meet the demands of the Kwantung Army 
militarists who hoped to build in Manchuria not only a great arsenal 
against Communist Russia but also to establish a species of model state 
built on principles akin to national socialism and thus free from the 
“corrupt” influences of Japan’s capitalists, and party politicians/ Ac- 
cordingly, late in 1937, the coal, iron, steel, light metals, automobile, 
and airplane industries were placed under the management of a new 
corporation, the Manchuria Industrial Development Company, in which 
half the stock was held by the Manchukuo government. Transporta- 
tion, including railways, highways, harbors, etc., remained under the 
management of the South Manchuria Railway controlled by the Japa- 
nese government. These developments were in line with the funda- 
mental policy announced in Match, 1933, through which the Kwantung 
Army hoped “to avoid the baneful effects of unbridled capitalism 
through the application of a certain measure of national control so that 
a sound development in all branches of the people's economy may be 
realized.” “ The private as opposed to the government stock of the new 
Manchuria Industrial Development Company was taken largely by a 
younger 'group of Japanese capitalists headed by Yoshisuke Aikawa and 
known as the Nissan interests. This great holding company was ad- 
vertised as representing the “capitalism of the people” and was regarded 
as a junior rival of the older and more conservative corporations such as 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi.® The move served the addiuonal purpose of 
bringing pressure on the older concerns to support the economic policies 
of the militarists. 

JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN MANCHURIA 
AND MANCHUKUO 

This industrial exploitation of Manchukuo represented a fantastic in- 
flux of Japanese capital. Prior to the Manchurian Incident of 1931, 
Japanese investments in the South Manchurian sphere of influence^ 
amounted to ¥1,617,000 ,000 . nearly 50 percent of which represented out- i 
Jays of the South Manchuria Railway. In 1938 total Japanese invest- 

^ Paul H. Clyde, “Japan’s Investment in Manchuria," Geographktil Magazine, Nov , 
1939. 

“South Manchuria Railway, Fifth Report on Progress in Manchuria to 1936 (Dairen, 
1937), 98. 

“Hugh Borton, Japan Since 1931 (New York, 1940), 51. 
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raents in Manchukuo were about ¥3,441,000,000 and by the end of 1939 
the figure had probably reached ¥4,500,000,000. Much of this invest- 
ment took the form of imports of mining, factory, and textile ma- 
chinery, and of consumption goods.* 

MANCHUKUO’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In line with the American Non-Recognition Doctrine, none of the ' 
great powers, save Japan, at first recognized Manchukuo, and of the 
small powers, only El Salvador, the Papacy, and the Dominion Republic 
had extended recognition by 1934. Germany, however, gave qualified 
recognition in a trade agreement of the same year, renewed for a second 
three years in 1937, and in November, 1937, Italy formally recognized 
the puppet state.'* Full German recognition came on May 12, 1938,> 
and was soon followed by recognition from Poland and Hungary. On 
February' 24, 1939, Manchukuo became a signatory of the Anti-Comin- 
^tern_Pact concluded by Germany and Japan on November 25, 1936. 
For the time being, however, these political niceties of recognition were 
of less significance than the fundamental economic conflict over the 
open door in Manchuria brought to light by the Manchukuo Oil 
Monopoly Law of November, 1934. Under this law the Manchuria 
Petroleum Company formed in February, 1934, by the Manchukuo 
government was “to monopolize the exploitation and refining of crude' 
petroleum.” The Law made refined petroleum products a government 
monopoly, permitting their manufacture, exportation, and importation 
only by authorized dealers. The object, again, was both economic and 
strategic, “to develop Manchurian resources and refining capacity at 
the expense of the importers of refined products.” The large foreign 
oil companies, American, British, and Dutch, charged that they were 
being forced out of the Manchurian market. The American, British, 
and Dutch governments protested to Japan that the open door was 
being violated. Japan denied responsibility and suggested that the 
powers n%odate with Manchukuo. This of course they could not do 
under the non-recognition policy." 

*E. B. Schumpeter, ed,, T/ic Indtistriali~a(ion of Japan and Manchukfio, 1930-I9d0 
(New York, 19-)0). 398. 

“Russia in selling its Chinese Eastern RaiUvay interests to Manchukuo in 1935 thereby 
presumably extended de facto recognition to the new state. Moreover, Manchukuo 
maintained consular agents in Siberia with, of course, Moscow’s consent, ' 

“Schumpeter, Indnstrialization of Japan and Manc/itil(tio. 394; Irving S. Friedman, 
British Relations ivith China: 1931-1939 (New York, 1940), 47-49, 
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A WELL-ORDERED PUPPET 
During the decade of the 1930 s tlw imcrnal politics and government 
of Manchukuo were ordered bcitet than the outside world o£ non- 
recognizing powers was prepared to admit Under an auihontanan, 



highly regimented regime, Manchuna possessed greater subility tfoa 
at any time in ns modern history Oimcsc who resisted were buntoi 
down and disposed of For those who accepted the regime, thoc vi» 
increased security for life and property,’ the government now 

’ \\b le m gcMtal this was tnn^ iboc is also evidence tint those who suficreJ 
Japanese rule ftxre not stdely those who lesisied See in particular the picnire jwcki*® 
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on a budget in contrast to the whimsical finance followed in previous 
years by the Old Marshal, Chang Tso-Un, and his son, Chang Hsueh- 
iiang; taxes were reduced and more honestly collected, and a new uni- 
form currency, the Manchurian yuan, was created and given stability 
by tying it to the Japanese yen. The opium business, long a plague in 
Manchuria, was not wiped out, but it was brought under rigid govern- 
ment control and limitation. The political philosophy on which the 
Japanese sought to rest the new state was a revival of the Confucian 
principle of Wang Tao, the kingly way. This made a strong appeal 
to all traditionally minded elements in the overwhelming Chinese popu- 
lation. The weakness lay in the inability of the Japanese to conceal the 
complete control which they always exerfiised. Although the “front” 
positions in government were held by Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols, 
all vice-ministerial and key execuuve posts were held by Japanese vice- 
ministers or advisers. With this unbroken control in their hands it 
was possible, as the Japanese did in 1935, to surrender their extraterri- 
torial rights to Manchukuo, and to use this as further evidence of 
Japan’s “friendly” purposes not only as regards Manchukuo but also 
toward China. 

By 1937 Japan had made considerable progress toward integrating 
the economic and strategic values of Manchukuo with those of the 
homeland. In general, the idea had been that Manchuria would pro- 
vide the raw materials in minerals and foodstuffs lacked by Japan’s 
growing industrial society. On the credit side, so far as Japan was 
concerned, Manchurian population was rapidly increasing, new farm 
lands were opened, industry, particularly coal, iron, and steel, were ex- 
panding. On the debit side was the instability' of the international pic- 
ture pervaded by the insatiable fever of the Kwantung Array to insure 
the borders of the new state by pushing its boundaries into Mongolia 
and by forcing the establishment of friendly governments in North 
China.® 

THE JAPANESE ADVANCE IN INNER MONGOLIA 

Having established herself in Manchuria, it was inevitable that Japan 
should also move into Inner Mongolia. Jt will be recalled that Japan’s 
interests in that region had been clearly expressed in the Twenty-One 

'ay W. I. Ladejinsky, “Manchurian Agriculture under Japanese Control,” Foreign Agri- 
culture, V (1941), 309-340. Moreover, tlicre was great economic pressure on the people 
of Manchuria as- Japan’s war program developed. These factors all served to keep ahvc 
a Manchurian resistance movement. 

*Thc conclusion is developed by Schumpeter in Industrialization of Japan and Man- 
c/iiiliiio, 3-37. 
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m die C3SC of Inner Mongolia, Japanese aaion was declared to be la 
seif defense. In North China dm argument was more plausible since 
here the country was coairtdlcd after 1952 by Chang Hsuch hang and 
bis armies, which had rcucated from Manchuria. His hopes of re- 
gaining his home land, and hiJ resistance to the Japanese in Jchol pro- 
sided the occasion though not the cause for bringing the Kwantuag 
Army south of the Wall into the P« ping and Tientsin area where, as 
already, noted, m May, 1953, the Tanghu truce was signed This pro- 
tided for demihtarjzatJon of poruons of Hopes province but not for 



Txt DekfiLiTUBW Zqsk «, txs TiufcKu Ttucc. 


removal of Japanese uoops mamtaiocd between Pei p'lng and Tieotao 
under the Boxer Protocol. Chinese pohee “friendly" to Japan wtre ia 
maintain order m the deouhtarued areas. Confusion was compounded 
by the fact that the,Tangku truce and other agreements subsequeady 
reached were negotiated with local offiuals whose relationship to the 
NanhjDg GovcrniDCDl was not always dear. Nevertheless there was 
temporary improvement, since m die ttvo years follomag the truce 
postal service and rail traiH^ passenger and freight, was resumed be- 
tween Manchukuo and China, though without the latter extending 
formal rccogmuon. Underlying fotcuoo, however, was unabated, and 
by 1935 the Kwantung Army bad exerted enough pressure to force the 
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operate with Japan Seeking to present hu demarche, the Nanking 
GoNcrnmcni encouraged the organization q£ new local govcrnnicnu 
which Would be acceptable to the Japanese. As a consequence, by 1936 
Chang Hsueb hang s armies had moved further to the west, the more 
pronouncedly aoii Japanese organs of got crnmeni, such as the Pci p'lng 
Political Counctl, had been dissolved, their functions being taken oicr 
by two new local governments, the East Hopa Autonomous Council, 
clearly dominated by the Japanese, and the Hopei Chahar Poliucal 
Council, which was supposedly friendly to Japan*" But unl'ke the 
previous course of events m Mnnehuna, the new autonomous state did 
not materialize. Had the Kwaniung Army been better schooled in the 
fundamental relations of China Proper and Manchuria, it might have 
realized that what could be done north of the Wall could not, as a 
marier of course, be done south ot the Wall At a\\ events, Japanese 
interests sought temporary pro6i$ through the new indirect coflttolof 
East Hopei where Japanese goods m huge quantiUcs were s 0 Wgglo| 
into the territory or were permitted to enter at one fourth the regular 
tariff rates Most notorious of all was the growiVi of the opium Uaffic 
in the hands of Japanese and Koreans Here a primary ob}e,.uve was 
not immediate profits to private uadets but demorahzauen of the cn 
tire customs administration in North China, thus detaching tbe 
from, reluncc on Nanking and cteaung a new dependence upon Ja 
pan.'* 

Simultaneously vvuh the Japanese mfiluation into North ChiiJa «me 
renewed efforts of Japanese diplomacy to reach an understanding 'vith 
China as a whole There was always the hope among Japanese states- 
men that a workable arrangement could be reached for close politick 
and economic planning among Japan Manchukuo, and Chin? Tbe 
fact that the rise of a new Ouncse nauonahsm had already precluded 
such a scheme of Japanese domination does not appear to have been 
fully appreciated in ^kyo However, Japan's success m Manchufcuo 
and the continued factional strife within China lent a rauonal plaua 
bihty to the Japaneschope. Indeed, on the surface, Japan appeared to 
make some progress There Were elements within the Kuoramwng 
National Government prepared to adopt a policy of appeasement cither 
from personal convicuon on the pnnuple of a Pan Asiatic policy oe be 
Icause they regarded resistance by China, as bopelSs. Consequcctly, 

( dunng 19^ Nanking made some efforts to stop anu Jyianesc boycott^ 
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to prevent publication o£ inflammatory anti-Japanese articles, and to 
suppress the student movement^" 

Nanking, however, was not entirely subservient. When in 1934 Ja- 
pan warned the League powers and the United States to follow a policy 
of “hands off’ China, the Nanking Government denied the right oi 
Japan to assert'a-monopoly of political interest in the Far East. Mani- 
festly, there was nothing in the general situation as it was developing to 
indicate that the Chinese people were prepared to submit hulnbly to 
Japan or that Japan had found any effective way to limit the advance 
into China begun in 1931. Furthermore, by 1937 the international 
situation in the Far East, particularly as it affected 'Great Britain’s 
financial empire there, had been revolutionized. Since of all Western' 

(Jn 100 millions of yen) 
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nadons Great Britain still held the largest financial stake in China, it 
is essential to trace briefly the course of Bridsh policy as it developed 
after the Manchurian Incident of 1931. 

BRITISH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST, 1931-1937 

The historic cleavage which had frequendy existed between Brit- 
ish and American policy in the Far East was not ended with Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931. In January, 1932, Great Britain de-j" 
dined to give its formal support when the United States enunciated]' 
the so-called Stimson Non-Recognition Doctrine covering Japan's con-i 

“See the Ho-Umetsu agreeipent, and Nanking’s "Good-Will Mandate," 1935, Bisson, 
Japan in China, 55-58. 
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quests British policy as interpreted by The Timer was that it was not 
the business o£ the Bnush govcmmciU to defend ' the ‘administrative 
lotegriiy’ of China until that integrity ’ was “something more than an 
ideal’ Although as the Manchurian affair progressed through the 
counsels of the League, Great Bntam showed greater disposition to 
support co-operative action, her cenase from 1931 to 1933 was “on the 
Whole favorable to Japan rather than to China,’ and she “acted more 
Vigorously and promptly when Shanghai, the center of British interest^ 
was attacked than when Manchuria, m which she had substantial but 
rclauvciy less important intcreas, tvas invaded.” Defenders of British 
pohcy ui this period mamtam that her posiaon was logical smee she 
“could not rely on the United States for more than moral support’’^ 

During 1934, Britain, confronted with an increasingly turbulent situa- 
tion in Europe and a constitutional crisis m India, conunued the pohcy 
of appeasing Japan at the expense of Bnush prtsuge m China. The 
fuubty of this was the more evident since during 1933-1935 Japan con 
unued, as noted m previous pages, to pursue a posmve and aggresuw 
policy But by the close of 1934, when Japan denounced the Wiuhing 
ton and the London Naval Treaties, previous to which a Japanese naval 
traimng squadron had been hospitably received by Hitler, the Bnush 
government began to show greater concern for its position m China 
This concern was further increased by an ecoDomic depression which 
struck Shanghai and Hongkong in 1934, where BriUsh financial iQ 
terests predommated ** Thu precipitated anew m Britain an unotfiaal 
debate on the merits of Anglo-American versus Anglo-Japanese co- 
operation ” For the time being, dunng 1934 and the early part ol 
1935, Britain’s official policy conunued to see avenues of Anglo-Japanese 
co-operauon while simultaneously attempting to rc-cstabhsh Bnums 
diplomatic prestige at Nanking and to increase Bnush financial and 
technical aid in China’s economic rcconslnicUon Supporting the policy 
of Anglo Japanese co-operauon was the Mission of the F<dcration of 
British Industries to Japan and Manchukuo, October and November, 
1934, which produced no positive results ** 

^Fnedmui Bnlish RetaMiu unth Chma J931 1939 Ifi 42. 

“Thji fioincial aisi» wa m put a icailt ot lire World Economic Conference til'er 
a£recment, July 1933 and the Vuetd States Silver Purchase Act of June, 1934, of tf* 

increasjnEC tcAdenci^ of, ChinaA mIv/x to. 1f94w *11®. 'sauuos, and. ^ .leciww- la. Chmal 

foreign trade In 1935 the National Governtnciic tmbaritocil the export of silver For 
details on the silver qucstioQ ui China see Pnedman, Bntifh Kelalu>nr tmth China I9Sl‘ 
1939 5154 

“The arguments in this debate are devdc^ied S,y Fnedman, 54 58 

“ See Federation of Bnush Industnea Kxpcrl of the Uitsion to She Far East Argot* 
November, 1934 
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It was in late 1935 and in 1936 that British diplomacy in China finally 
initiated a new policy ^which, perhaps more than any other single factor, 
clarified the basic issue of the coming struggle. In June, 1935, the Britt 
ish government announced it was sending its chief economic adviserl 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, to the Far East, and it invited the American! 
French, and Japanese governments to send similar missions. This re- 
quest was declined, and in Tokyo the Japanese government rebuffed 
Sir Frederick’s proposals for joint financial aid to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The inspired Japanese press expressed the official view that the 
time had passed when Japan could co-operate with other powers in 
China on “an equal footing.” This Japanese principle, by no means 
new in 1935, had long precluded and was to continue to preclude an 
amicable far eastern settlement. 

The arrival of the British mission in China coincided with decrees by 
the National Government nationalizing silver and stabilizing its cur- 
rency, a program which would probably not have been practical but for 
“the support given to it by the British government.” There was thus 
emerging a new British policy which recognized “that Britain’s posi- 
tion depended on an independent Nanking.” British finance would 
seek to rehabilitate Nationalist China and thus strengthen her against 
Japan. 

The Japanese reaction was one of bitter hostility, particularly from the 
militarists. The Japanese War Office accused Nanking of selling the 
country to foreigners.^*^ By the spring of 1937 there had been some 
improvement in Anglo-Japanese relations but Britain’s new fundamen- 
tal policy had not been changed. London was now committed with 
some degree of certainty to the support of Nanking and to the success 
of its new financial program. 

TIGHTENING LINES OF CLEAVAGE 

The new British backing bolstered resistance forces within the Kuo- 
mintang-Nationalist government at Nanking and indirecdy stimulated, 
the movement for a popular front against Japan as manifested in the 
Sian kidnapping episode of December, 1936, already discussed (p. 616). 
It also stimulated the Japanese to renewed but fruidess efforts to bring 

” Discussions of the British mission and of Anglo-Ameiicaa as well as Anglo-Japanesc 
rivalry are in G. E. Taylor, “The Powers and the Unity of China," Pacific Affairs, IX 
(1936), 532-543; “Japan in China: the Far Eastern Problem,” Round Table (London), 
XXV (1935), 684-696; L. T. K. Wu, “China’s Monetary Dilemma,” Far Eastern Survey,i 
IV (1935), 190-194. ' 

, “Friedman, British Relations with China; 1931-1939, 66-67. 

^Survey of Intcrpational Affairs, 1935 (2 vols., London, 1936), I, 323. 
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China to terras In October, 1935, the Hirota government suggwtcd a 
Smo-Japanesc settlement based on three principles. China, was to ahan 
don the policy of playing one country against another, she must recog 
nize ifanchukdo, and she must devise joint measures vv(th Japan for 
|the suppression of communism®* To implement diplomatically thi* 
program, Japan, m l^^scnt a succession of spcaal ambassadors to 
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Nanking, but without success. By the close o£ 1936, Japan was also 
demanding o£ Nanking recognition o£ Japan’s “special, position” in 
North China, where, as already noted, she had failed to establish an 
autonomous government. Meanwhile at Berlin, Japan and Germany 
on November 25, 1936, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact designed to 
provide for co-operation in “defense against the disintegrating influence 
of communism^’ Furthermore, at Shanghai the Japanese were de- 
claiming against Britain’s predominant position on the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the International Settlement; at home the Japanese press was 
denouncing Canada and Australia because of the commercial restrictions 
and the exclusion policies applied respectively against Japanese goods 
and immigrants, both being labelled as evide nce of the h ostility of Brit- , 
isl \ imperialism to'Japanese interests. ’ Finally, it was aliT in l936~thatA 
Japan withdrew from. theXoitdonNaval Conference as the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties expired. 

THE COLLAPSE OF NAVAL LIMITATION 

It will be recalled that the London Naval Conference of 1930 had pro- 
duced a rather meager victory for the principle of arms limitation. 
Two years later at the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva, the 
United States had proposed abolition of all offensive weapons with the 
alternate proposal that existing armaments be reduced by 33 percent. 
Contributing to the failure of these proposals was the situation already 
prevailing in the Far East, where Japan had invaded Manchuria and 
was engaged in hostilities at Shanghai. In 1933 the failure of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at London delivered another blow to 
the principle of international co-operadon and stimulated movements 
toward economic and political nationalism and their concomitant of big 
navies. The effects were only partially relieved by the American Trade 
Agreements Act, June, 193-1, designed to give relief from the Smoot- 
Hawiey Tariff Act of the Hoover administradon, by authorizing the 
President to raise or lower substantially existing rates in the case of na- 
tions prepared to make reciprocal concessions. 

Meanwhile, the United States had fallen behind in naval construction, 
and in March, 1934, Congress passed the Vinson Bill authorizing con- 
struction of a treaty-strength navy- In December, 1934, Japan e.xercised 
her privilege of giving two years’ notice of her intent to denounce the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. At the same time Japan made it 

S. Quigley, Par Eastern War, 1937-19-fl (Boston, 1942), 168. Italy became a 
co-signatory, Nov. 6, 1937, the agreement being renctyed with additional signatories at 
Berlin, Nov. 25, 1941. 
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dear that at tht next oaval coi^cicncc, scheduWd £or 1935, sht would 
jiisisc on naval parity Accordingly, when thar demand was denied, 
the /apanese withdrew from the London Conference which mcc in 
1935-^6 The treaty agreed upon by Britain, the Unned Sutes, and 
France, March 25, 1936, without the adherence of Japan and Itafy, thus 
became a sore of death gasp erf naval lumtatiou. The whole structure 
of international naval co-opetabon so painstakingly erected since 1922 
was shattered 



the renewal of hostilities, JULY 7, 1937 

The )ear 1937 was one of acute crises throughout the world It 
a year in iv hicli farcism and luziisin became bolder irl their s'erbal and 
diplomatic attacks upon democracy, communism, the tcrntorial sums 
quo and the system of collecbvc security as represented by the Leagtie 
of Nations In contrast, the democracies were divided at home and un 
able to unite m opposition to the growing totahtanan group Russia, 
JDckcd hiy anti-Stahn conspiraaes and purge, remained isdlaTcd hero 
both groups. In this atmosphere of crisis occurred the incident which 
precipitated hostilities anew in China 
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LUKOUCHIAO: HOSTILITIES BUT NOT WAR 

Fighting broke out on the night of July 7, 1937, at the town of Wan- 
p’ing near tlie Lukouchiao or Marco Polo Bridge not far from Pei- 
p’ing. The contestants were a Chinese garrison and a Japanese force. 
The latter were conducting maneuvers here beyond the localities where 
foreign troops might be stationed under the Boxer Protocol. The area 
was strategically important, being crossed by a connecting railway 
between the Pei-p’ing-Tientsin and the Pei-p’ing-Hankow mainlines. 
Moreover, without treaty right, the neighboring town of Fengt’ai, 
through which the short line passed, had been garrisoned for more than 
a year by Japanese troops. Although in 1913 the Chinese government 
had authorized foreign commanders to drill their troops in the Lukou- 
chiao district, the magnitude of the Japanese maneuvers following the 
long period of tension since the Tangku truce was an invitation to 
trouble. As on many previous occasions, the matter might have been 
settled as a local incident,^" but the issue was now manifestly the politi- 
cal control of North China, and both sides believed that “war was in- 
evitable.’’ By the end of July, the Pei-p’ing and Tientsin areas were ir^ 
Japanese hands. By the beginning of August, Japanese troops had 
. driven into Inner Mongolia, occupying Kalgan and thus severing China’s 
principal line of overland communication with Soviet Russia; Suiyuan 
province and its capital Kweihua were overrun and occupied; this 
placed the Pei-p'ing-Suiyuan railway in Japanese hands. Other Japa- 
nese forces moved south into Shansi to strike at strongholds of the Chi- 
nese Communists both there and in bordering Shensi. Here, however, 
the Japanese met their first sign^cant reverses at the hands of the 8th 
Route (Communist) Army, sp-called^ince its theoretical incorporation 
with the Nationalist armies in August, 1937. It was here that guerrilla, 
tactics first revealed their power against overwhelmingly superior JapaA 
nese forces both in number and weapons. The result was complete j 
frustration of Japan’s attempt to drive into Northwest, China. ‘^At the, 
end of 1941 the Japanese were no further into Shansi than they had been 
in 1938.”-=*' / 


Chinese government was willing to settle the Marco Polo Bridge incident as a 
local matter and made strong efforts to induce the Japanese to regard it as such. 

^ For additional details sec the excellent account fay Quigley, Far Eastern War, 1937- 
1941, 65-70; and Reports o£ the League of Nadons on the outbreak of hosdlines and the 
subsequent fighting in China to October, 1937, in United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 
1931-1941, 1, 384-396. 
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HOSTILITIES SPREAD TO SHANGHAI 
The Japanese hope tliat new conflict could be localized and con 
' ,fined to bringing North China under Japanese conuol was not realized 
Hostilities in the north aroused bitter resentment throughout many 
parts of China, parucularly jn the Yangtze VaUcy^ Then, while the 
two powers augmented their forces at Shanghai, came the inadent 
necessary to precipitate hostilities there ^ It seems probable that the 
Japanese wished to asoid immediate spread of the conflict to the Shang 
hai region The Chinese, on the contrary, hoped to reliete the pressure 
in the north by spreading the conflict to the Yangtze Here, too, there 
was greater hkchhood of other powers being invols'Co if Japan disre 
garded the neutrality of the International Settlement Again, as in 1932, 
tlie Chinese at Shanghai were defeated after heroic resutaiicc,.and the' 
Japanese mo\ed up the Yangtze to capture Nanking, December 12 13, 
1937 The National Government had already moved to Hankow and' 
was eventually to retire furtlier westward to ChungUng Chinese re 
sistance had already infuriated the Japanese, and this fury was given 
free reign at Nanking where local Japanese commanders permitted 
wholeside acts of brutality against the local Chinese populace.^* 

Japan’s next move was to join her North China armies with those , 
in the Yangtze by gaming control of the two north south railroads the 
Pei p ing Hankow and the Tientsin PiAow lines »Thi$ was not ac- 
complished Until May, 193S, after the Japanese had recovered from a 
humiliating defeat at Taierchwang It requited another five months 
for the Japanese to reach Hankow on the upper Yangtze, which they 
took on October 25, 1938 Less than a week earlier, October 21, Canton, 
the great port of South China, had fallen to the Japanese. The sur 
render of Canton without effective resistance was not only a blow from 
which Chiiu never recovered, since the city was a major gateway for 
war materials, it was also indicative of the failure of the National Gov 
ernment to provide overall planning in defense, and it lent some ere 
dcnce to reports that the City had b«n “sold” Meanwhile in Central 
I China the war had reached a seeming ualcmatc In November, 1939, 

\ the Japanese landed at Pakhoi in Kwantung, invading the neighboring 
'province of Kvvangsi to capture the capital at Nanmng However, 

'“•'Wnen a '5apine« sul>;Utuieoant and seaman atiemptcd » eotei ibt'HuoEiao *rv- 
drome near Shanghai and woe rctus^ admittance, shooting oumred^m wincli 
Japanese and a Chinese sentry were kiUed 

*1- S C. Smylhe War Damage la tie NaaKfag Area (Nanking I9i83, H 1 Ti® 
perley What liar i/ranr The Japanese Temsr us CAina (London, J9J8) and Ooiglo 
Far Eastern War, 19S7 1911 71 
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China's overall strategy showed some improvement. In Hunan prov- 
ince the Japanese were forced to stop in their drive on Changsha, though 
in June of 1940 they were able to move up the Yangtze to capture 
Ichang. They had now invaded China on three major fronts, yet Chi- 
na’s resistance seemed only to stiffen. To meet this stalemate, the 
Japanese resorted to widespread bombing, much of which was centered 
on the new temporary capital at Chungking, and on key points on the 
Burma Road. In February, 1939, the Japanese navy seized the island of ’ 
Hainan off the South China coast, occupied the Spratley Islands a 
month later, and continued to maintain a blockade of Chinese shipping 
at principal Chinese ports.'® 

PEACE FEELERS 

After the fall of Nanking early in 1938, the Japanese began a series ; 
of efforts to sound the Chinese on proposals for peace. All these pro- 
posals involved Japanese control of strategic Chinese areas, recognition 
of Manchukuo, and die formation of an economic bloc of China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo. Although these peace feelers played upon 
existing dissension within the Kuomintang, they were definitely refused 
by Chiang K'ai-shck in December, 1938. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PUPPET REGIMES 

Flaving failed to conquer China or to bring her government to ac- 
ceptance of peace, Japan decided henceforth to ignore the Kuomintang- 
Nationillists as a government and to seek the establishment of “a new 
Chinese regime” which would “do away with the folly of anti-Japan- 
ism."“” To this end Japan proposed to set up a puppet government 
similar to the regime which had functioned in Manchukuo since 1932.' 
The first of these was the Provisional Government of the Republic of | 
China proclaimed at Peking in December, 1937. Its authority and abil- • 
ity to govern the people of North China were successfully challenged 
from the beginning by a new and patriotic Chinese administration called 
the Border Government of Hopei, Shansi, and Chahar, organized by 
Chinese Communists with the original approval of the National Gov- 

■” Military and naval aspects of the Sino-Japanesc conflict arc given in greater detail 
in Quigley, Far Eastein War, 1937-1941, 66-81. From July 7. 1937, until Decembec 9, 
1941, when China declared war on Japan, the far eastern conflict was not war in the 
technical sense. For a discussion of the question why nauons fight without a declaration 
of war sec C. G. Fenwick, “War Witliout a Declaration,” American }oiirnal of Inter- 
national Law, XXXI (1937), and L. H. Woolscy, “Peaceful War in China,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXXll (1938). 

” Nevertheless, Japan, thereafter continued to maintain some contacts with the National 
Government and to launch occasional peace feelers behind the scenes. 
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crument Tluj bottler government became one ol the great (orca o! 

guerrilla resistance to Japanese penetration m the north.^* 

The I’roMsional Govctnnani at Peking never vosstsseii mote than 
a wasenng local appeaL It wa* therefore incumbent on Japan in find 
a Chinese of national jiersonahty who could head a new puppet regime 
'll NanUiig with some prospect of claiming the allegiance of the Chi 
tiese people. The Japanese itnally settled upoxi-^Wang Cbngivci as 
their m an Wang iud a long axul distinguislicd, if erratic, rc\oluuo>' 
ar> record. An intimate of Sun Yat sen, he had held many of the 
highest posts ID the Kuomintang and tlie Kationa! Goseroment. /U- 
liiougli originally a leader of the left wmg in the Kuomintang, he had 
come to oppose the Commutmu, had developed a bitter spirit of rivalry 
toward Chiang K‘ai shcL, and was recognized as the leader of appease- 
ment Yet in all this he was not “far apart hrom many other Icadcis 
who remained in Chungking and continued to participate to the war 
of resistance” Hu desertion to die Japanese appears to be cxpIaiDoJ 
by ‘ hu inordinate ambition, and Ins lack of any means of sausfymg ha 
lu« for power " ” Moreover, prior to IWI Wang, by pohual ranotal* 
izaiion and personal vanity, Iud probably convinced himself that Chi- 
na's future Lay m aMi(icrauun with Japan and that his own political 
wisdom could be relied on to preserve China's freedom At all cvettu^ 
at Nanking, March 30, 1940, rhe new National (Puppet) Colcrnnient, 
under the leadership of Wang, w?s proclaimed. Dcciiral to be the true 
gturdun of the principles of Sun Yai-wn, this ‘‘relumed” and "Re 
organized Government" rcuiocd die Kuominung ideology and the 
structure of the National Government as it had previously existed •( 
Nanking Its pcrsunnel was composed in considerable part, though 
not exclusively, of Kuomintang membus w ho had deserted with Wang 
‘ Wang’s government, soon rccogmzcJ by Japan, concluded a treaty with 
Tokyo, November 30, IWQ, providing for yoim defense against coniniit- 
nism and for cooperation m economic development. Rccogniuon wh 
also accorded to the Wang regime, July I, 1941, by Germany, Italy, 
^Spain, Rumania, and other totalitanan governments of Europe/* 

FiVSHIONlNG A CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 

Occupied China, measured in terms of the penetration of Japanese 
arm^ consututed prmapally a ndv block of terntory comprising the 
Yangtze Valley from Shanghai to Hankow m the south, to Pei p'PS 

**Tbe trchiumiti o£ teioCuKc u d rf dtrcio(><J m Noctli Cluiu art ably portrajeJ bJ 
G«>fge E. Tailor, TJie Sfrufilr lor Jsortk Chtaa tN«w Yoik, 1940) 

“I- K. Boiiogtr, Chnat Werurat PoUliet tPn.-KCton, 1944) li 34. 

Q" sl<T. f"- Cutrra fl IH UZ 
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and Chahar province in the ^orch. Here Wang’s nominal jurisdiction 
extended over more than a half million square miles of territory with a 
populadon of close to 200 million- It included much of the wealthiest 
and most densely populated areas of China. With a puppet state erected 
for its political control, Japan now turned to economic exploitation 
which would integrate the area into the co-prosperity framework with 
Manchukuo and Japan. The groundwork was prepared by intensive 
campaigns of propaganda to eliminate anti-Japanese sentiment and to 
provide proper education in the schools. Against this background the 
whole economic and commercial structure of central and northeastern 
China was reorganized. All forms of communication, and all features 
of industry, including mining, were to be capitalized and directed by 
new companies in which Japan held half the stock. Ultimate authority^ 
rested with the newly organized China Affairs Board created in Tokyoj 
on December 16, 1938.“^ The general plan contemplated concentrations 
of high precision industry in Japan, heavy, chemical, and electrical in- 
dustry in Manchukuo, salt production and light industry in North 
China.^' 

TOTALITARIAN TRENDS IN JAPAN, 1937-1941 

The spread of warfare in China coupled with increasing tension be- 
tween Japan and the Western democracies created lively pressures 
within Japan’s domestic political structure. Nevertheless, it was not 
until the summer of 1940 that a precipitate trend toward totalitarian 
state socialism was under way. The entire period, however, was one of 
political instability. Between February, 1937, and October, 1941, eight 
cabinets presided over Japan’s destinies. For some time, however, the 
inspired clamor for a “new national structure,” a polite phrase for totali- 
tarianism, was resisted. ■ In the parliamentary elections of April, 1937, 
the militarists and fascists suffered severe defeat, and until his death in 
November, 1940, Prince Kimmochi Saionji, the last of the Genro, sought 
to check the wilder extremists. Yet the political influence of the mili- 
tary organs of the Supreme Command tended in general to increase. 
This was natural in view of the war Japan was waging in China. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the measures of greater control which 
Japan’s government adopted up to the summer of 1940 “were similar 
to those observable in democratic states under conditions of depression 
and war.”^“ By the late summer of 1940 the ultimate defeat of the 

’‘C. B. Falls, Covernmept in Japan (New York, IS'tO), 65-66. 

^ Quigley, far SasUrn iVar, 123-131. ' 

“ Quiglrv. far Faxtern War, 158. 
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liberal parliamcntanatis seemed assured Jn July and August the major 
poliiical parties the •Seiyirl^ai and die Minsetto, dissolved Uicmselvcs, 
ami m ihc following October, Prince Konojc announced the birth of 
(he Imjicnal Rule Assistance Assocution, desuibcd as a nationally rejv 
resennnse body wluch was to assist the government m creaung the 
new' national sinicturc.’ Its essential nature was that o£ a "pairtottc"' 
society, Its (uucuon, political propaganda.** The Association was to 
be a means of liquidating the remnanu o£ democratic constitutionalism 
and of substituting complete control by an oligarchy of military and 
fiseist bureaucrats applying the principles of Kodo 

JAPAN AND THE AXIS ALLIANCE 
A tendency for Japan and German) tu unite diplonutically was •<> 
cclcratctl as lioih withdrew front die League of Nations in 1935 Pro- 
moting a closer relation was a hmship m ;>olttical ideology and ihcir 
mutual hosulity to the democranes and the Soviet Union Oppoung it 
were German cummercial ambitions m the Far East, not to mention the 
respective German and Japanese claims to exclusive raoal ruperioni) 
The German Japanese Anti Commtern Pact, NovemberTS, l93d"wliich'' 
did little more than express the intent tu co-operate against 
was an answer to the “jxipular front*’ movement endorsed by the Cora* 
intern m 1935 ^lere was presumably an accompanying but secret 
iGerman Japanese political agreement concerning China and the Soviet 
^oion. Italy as noicd lomed the iVnti-Comintcrn Pact, November fv 
*1937 As ihc War in China developed, it was the German /Vmbassaiijf 
to China, Oscar Trautmann, who conveyed Japan s peace terms o£ Jao 
uary 193S, Shortly ihcrcaficr m May 19>8, the German military 
mission was withdrawn from China Tlic German Ambassador Wt 
Chungking a month later Manv Jajvancse remained Critial of the 
Pact, especially after Germany concluded a non agj,tession treaty with 
the Soviet Union in 19a9 However, on Sepicmbcr 27, I9^0, when as 

I noted, the extremists were gaming et mtol m Tokyo Japan, represented 
by Vom ke Ma uuoka>.hcr For^sn Mjn uter. concluded a treaty of alh 
ance with Germany and I^y that recognized Japan s Icallcrship lo * 
inew order in Greater East Asia the same pnmacy being accorded w 
permany and luly in Europe.** 

“T A Bmon. “Jat^s Sinittiut •• f«rrcii PoUi AtiocMioa Riportf Apnl 
15 I9H 

• Ttxt o{ lie AnU Couuniern PkI, Umted Sutn, Fore in FelMiont (et^n Wl 

11 15J ISS Kunmary o{ tell of dc Iapiii4;«ntua1uluD all inc« in 165-W4- 
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SINO-SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS, 1931-1941 

The four years of undeclared war (1937-1941) between Japan and 
China brought major changes in their relations with Soviet^ Russia. 
Japan’s invasion and conquest of Manchuria, 1931-1932', had all but 
eliminated Russia as a factor in North Manchuria and led to the Soviet ' 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo in 1935 There 
was much force to the Soviet view that the report of the Lytton-Com-| 
mission was “genuinely anti-Japanese” but not “genuinely pro-Chinese,” I 
and that the Western powers, while willing to condemn Japan, werei 
unwilling to take any efFccdvc steps against her. Countering Russian ' 
reverses in Manchuria were the resumption of Russo-American diplo- 
matic relations, November 16, 1933, and Russia’s entry into the League 
of Nations, September, 1934. These moves brought Russia into closer 
relations with the Western democracies, whereas her relations with 
Japan deteriorated. During 1935-36 there was constant and increasingly 
dangerous friction between the two powers. These disputes involved 
the payments for the Chinese Eastern Railway, the slippery question 
of Japanese fisheries in Soviet waters, successive boundary disputes on 
the Amur River and on the elusive boundary between Manchukuo and 
Outer Mongolia, and lesser differences over the oil concessions held by , 
Japanese in Russi.an Sakhalin.^* The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia 
border disputes led directly to more intimate relations between the Mon- 
gol People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. There had already been 
clo,se military, political, and economic collaboration between the two - 
since 1921. Now, on March 12, 1936, they concluded a Protocol of; 
Mutual Assistance, promising military aid in the event either was threat- 
ened with military aggression.’* To China’s immediate protest, Russia 
replied that the paefwas not a violation of Chinese sovereignty and that 
the agreement was analogous to the one Russia had made with the Man-, 
churian authorities in 1924 (see p. 544). ^ 

The renewal of Sino-Japanesc hosdlities in July, 1937, soon affected ; 
the interests of the U.S.S.R. In the first instance, China appealed to ' 
Russia as well as to the signatories of the Nine-Power Treat)’, and in 
August White Russians raided the Soviet Consulate at Tientsin, pre- 
sumably at the instigation of the Japanese. On August 21, Russia and , 
China concluded a general non-aggression treaty.’*^ From this time *' 

“’Harriet L. Moore, Soiict I'ar Eastern POU 0 , 1931-19‘iS (Princeton, 19-i5), 5-16. 

"The subjects arc treated in detail in Moore, Sonec Far Eastern Policy, -17-76. 

“Text in Moore, Soviet Far Eastern Policy,, IS5-IS6. 

“•Text in Moore, 187-188. 
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\unDl 1940, Soviet Japanese idations conunued to deteriorate. During 

( July and August, 1933, a full scale battle occurred bewcen Soviet and 
Japanese troops at Changkufeof where the Korean, Manchukuo, and 
Soviet borders meet The truce which finally ended the hostilities did 
not settle the frontier questions m dispute since both sides were more 
interested in a test of strength than in the territorial issue Mean 
while the tno pouers resumed negotiations on the fisheries. Previous 
Japanese elforts to secure a long term agreement had been interrupted 
in 1936 because of Russian resentment at the Ann Gimintern Paa 


Now Only temporary agreements were possible. Russia was content tfiat 
Japanese fishing rights should continue, but only on terms which guar 
antced Russia s sovereignty and the development of her own fisheries.*^ 
Again in 1939 a senes of battles occurred between Soviet Mongol forces 
and Japanese Manchukuo troops in the Nomonhan district ease of Lake 
Buir on the ManchukuoOutcr Mongolian border Here as at Chang 
kufeng Soviet resistance was temporarily chastening to the ambitions 
of the Kwantung Army * 

Simultaneously Russia s relations with Japan were affected by the 
unexpected RussoGertnan non aggression pact, August 23, 1939, and 
the outbreak of a general European war in September Although these 
events brought no immcdiasc change in Sino^oviet relation^ they had 
appreciable effects on Japanese policy With the democracies pieoc* 
cupied in Europe the way was open for Japanese expansion m south 
eastern Asia, Tokyo looked to improved relations with the Soviet Unioo. 
Such 3 move was also welcome to Russia, for she believed that the dem 
ocracies still hoped for a Soviet Japanese cmbroilincnt over Manchuria 


and Mongolia TJic,^5suh the Russo-Japanese ncuualiQf^Stce 
mcnL of April 1^1 A major victory for Soviet diplomacy, the 
pact was a pledge of neutrality by Japan toward Siberia and Outer Mon 
golia and of Russia toward Japan and Manchukuo The pact was fol 
lowed in June by a Soviet Japanese commercial convention 
This itnprovetnenc in Soviet Japanese relations effected no fuadssieti 
tal change m Russia s complex r^uonship with China This relation 
ship involved 1) formally friendly relations with Chungking and 
material aid in credits and goods, 2) acceptance of Chiang Kaisficks 
leadership of the Kuonuotang Communist utiiced front in the war of 
national salvation, 3) refusal to recognize Wang Ching wci s puppet 


'“Deuiti in Mboft, 58 KJJ 
“Quglejr PorEofien War 256. 

“Uooie, Softt Tar Easimi Pot ey IH 

“Ten a Moore, Sot tt far Eastern Polny 200-201 
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regime at Nanking, Yet at the same time Russia had reached basic * 
settlements widi Japan, had seemin gly, r ecognized Manchukuojn the| . 
neutrality pact of 1941, and had completed the process of making Outer* 
Mongolia" a Soviet satellite by concluding with this state, over which 
China claimed sovereignty, an alliance of mutual assistance. Like the | 
democracies, Soviet Russia wished “to save” China; but as will appear, j 
the China which each hoped to preserve was not one and the same. 

RESISTANCE IN INDEPENDENT CHINA 

Both for China herself and for the world at large the most significant 
and compelling fact of the four years of undeclared warfare, 1937-1941, 
was the resistance of independent China, its refusal to submit. Con- 
siderably more than half of the territory and the population of China 
Proper remained beyond the control of Japanese arms. In terms of 
economic wealth, it was much the poorer half of China. All of the 
great coastal cities, much of the seaboard provinces, and the lower Yang- 
tze Valley — the more heavily industrialized and commercialized areas — 
Avere controlled if not occupied by Japan. Chinese nationalism thus 
had no alternative but to base its resistance, both political and economic, 
on the great interior hinterland of the west where political and economic 
modernization were all but unknown. To this ancient west country, 
into the provinces o£ Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yunnan, trekked an 
astonishing migration of the wealdry, the educated, the politically in- 
fluential, students, professors, skilled laborers, and some widi no other 
designation than that of patriot. They travelled by boat, by cart, and 
on foot, carrying what possessions they could. In the old interior where 
ancient and feudal traditions were still predominant, they set up the 
wartime capital at Chungking, reassembled transplanted schools, uni- 
versities, and factories.^* Although the movement was basically one of 
survival, it was also inspired by the will to create a new and a better 
China. 

THE UNITY OF COMPULSION 

But China’s magnificent unity of resistance was clouded by internal 
dissensions of the gravest import. The most important of these was 
the rivalry between the Kuomintang-National Government and the 
Chinese Communists. The latter, by 1937, were the second political 
power within the nation and their relations with the Kuomintang- 
Nationalists were embittered by ten years of relentless and cruel civil 

** On transplanted industry sec the study by Kuo-heng Shih, China inters the Machine 
A:^e (Cambridge, 1944). 
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war The unity which the two groups achieved m 1937 was a product 
not of any basic political settlement o£ China’s internal pohucs, hut 
rather of “the unrelenting pressure of a foreign foe-”*' There were 
rifts also between the Kuommtang and lesser political groups. A1 
though m the spring of 1933 the decision of the Kuommtang to create 
the People’s Pohucal Council indicated a wartime trend to more repre- 
sentauve government, the Kuommtang one party control was not sen 
ously affected. Moreover, after the fall of Hankow in October, 1938, 
China’s desperate military situation, while promoting temporarily closer 
Kuommtang Communist umty, led eventually to deeper coriflicls be- 
tween the two parties. To understand an important factor bringing 
this about. It should be noted that in 19J7, few Kuommtang leaders be 
lieved a long war of resistance possible The strategy of prolonged re- 
sistance through guerrilla warfare, first suggested by the Communists, 
proved eventually to be one of China’s strongest military weapons, but 
in employing it, the political and economic betterment which it wa 
necessary to offer the peasaauy to enlist the latter's support bad “far 
reaching socul implications'* by no means welcome to the conservatives 
of the Kuomimang After 195S the success of the Communists m or 
gamztng guerrilla resisrance in North Qiina behind the Japanese hoes, 
and the historically understandable refusal of the Communists to submit 
wholly to the Kuomintang dicutorship, widened the breach bciweefl the 
two parties. From then oo there were periodic clashes between Kuo- 
mtntang and Communist armies. 

THE •'NEW ORDER” IN ‘GREATER EAST ASIA” 

Amid the stalemate in Japan’s undeclared war in China, and with the 
outbreak of war m Europe in 1939, came further steps m Japan’s policy 
of espansjon, the new moves centering in southeasfern Asia, which is W 
say, in French Indo-China, in ’Thailand, and in the Netherlands India 
Japanese expansionists had for many years argued the rclauvc ments of 
continental expansion in northcasiern Asia versus manlime expansion 
in the southeast After 1939 the problem wa^ resolved by expansion m 
both The new developments involved a new phraseology descnpnvc 
of broadened honzonA Labels such as the “economic bloc of JapatV 
Manchukuo, and China,” “co-prosperity,” and the “new order m 
Asia,” soon gave place to “the new order’ and “co-pros^rltyjnjG^^ 

East Asia.”^^ Accordingly7''vhil<rPRn«rWas doIla^cig'Before Gcr 

“ Bases of the Kuoininung Cumtnunui Entente tsf 1937 aie given in Rwinger, CAi«Ji 
iyenme Polttici 25 28 

^Rosinget, Citnat ttarijme FeJuict 3IL33 

“E. O ReisdisiKj , Pja anJ IWirnl (New YotV, 1945), 1&2 
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garded by ihc United States as the most serious challeoge yet to the open 

door, and were vigorously daou^ vainly protested.-® 

From 1934 onward, American Japanese relations subsisted on stony 
ground American credits to C^na, coupled with the new BnUsh 
policy toward China which developed in 1935, and the increase in Jap- 
anese American naval rivalry which went with the collapse of na\al 
limitation m 193S-^, all appeared to Japan as intmical to her “special ‘ 
position ” To the American govemment it wis becoming dearer chat 
if American diplomacy was to have any effect m implcmenimg basic 
American policies, it would have lo rest on a program of national pre- 
paredness.®' By “so lightly casting oft the Nine-Power Treaty,"®^ and 
by refusal to continue the system of naval ratios m any form, Japan was 
giving the impression that nothing short of force would dissuade ha 
from an exclusive Pax Japonica in the Far Easi.“ 

A NERVOUS SpiCTATOR oTtHe' UNDECLARED WAR 
For neatly six months after the outbreak of the undeclared war at Pa 
p mg in July , 1937, the press reports of this new and hideous bloodshed 
fell on the ears of an American public whose reactions were clearly 
apatheuc. Though there was sympathy for China, 55 percent of those 
polled by the American Institute of Public Opinion declined to pliy 
i favorites It was not until 1939 that opinion became overwhelming pr®“ 

\ Chinese While American life and property within China entered * 
^period of unprecedented danger, admmistrauvc moves were governed 
with a cautious eye on public opinion, which had ptoduced the neutral 
ity acts of 1935 and 1937 ** The act of 1937 was not invoked in the Far 

“ Correspondence on Uie Anuu suiemeoi u m Uniwd Sutei, foreign Relaiioni 
15SI 19-H I 723 225 tor the protest oo the otl nionotialr tee ibtd , I, 130 131 
Grew, Ten Yrsrr in fapait H7 

“Tyler Dennett, “Amenca uvl Japanese Aims, Currena Hirtory, XXXIX (1931), 
766 

“J P Capua, American Fohcie/ TouarJ Japes l9}2 37 (Duke University, »n 
published manuscript study, 19S5> The peace which Japan was seeking in'olwd F'* 
'vetmbii V) tii the ’‘me' liable”* un&cauoo td Chitia 2) ol ^e potential ''economic' 
quest of China by the United Sows, amt-S) of the sooalisbc ladusmaiizauon of Siberu 
by Russia. Rarl Radek, ”The War Us the Far East, forngit Agairs X (1932), 5^5 
“ Inspired by the lulu-Eihiopiao ensu. May, 1935, the first act provided that in h** 
where the President proclaimed the cxiMcnce of a tcace of war, it would be rur 

Americans to sell or transport mutubons ro the belligerents. There was no provuwfl 
enabbttg the Presideoi to jisnruaaiair jga/xist agyre-sw Jiannns, The act was 
broadened to prohibit loans to beUigeients and to prohibit export of tnutunonr to 
posing forces in a avil war ^Spain) A new neutrality law, May 1, 1937, went forth" 
by prohibiting American travel on lidligctaic vessels. The cash and carry’ 
insured conanued profits to the Amcnan sdler At a comproroue to the proposal of 
embargoing sale of taw material* to beUigcRtits, u empowered the President id spet“J 
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East, for it would have operated to the advantage of Japan, not China.®'* 
And when, on October 5, 1937, Roosevelt appealed in Chicago for a 
quarantine against the “international anarchy” of the aggressors and 
asked for “positive endeavors to preserve peace,” American public opin- 
ion, while applauding the principle, was still unprepared to approve 
armed sanctions either in Europe or the Far ^iast.®® 

THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 

v 

The diplomacy of words continued. The League of Nations, October 
6, 1937, expressed “its moral support for China.” ®’^ In November the 
United States and eighteen other ‘powers met at Brussels, to which the 
Belgian government at Bridsh suggestion had invited, among others, 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. Since Germany and Japan 
refused to attend, and those who were present were unprepared to use' 
force, the conference broke up on November 24 witho ut result on the 
far eastern conflict.®® 

THE U. S. S. PAN AY “INCIDENT" 

In the early afternoon of December 12, 1937, in weather that “was 
clear, sunny and still,” the U. S. 5. Panay, a river gunboat plainly dis- 
playing her American colors, whiclThacfcvacuated the last of American 
embassy personnel at Nanking, was bomb^ and sunk by Japanese, 
planes®® on the Yangtze some twenty-seven miles above Nanking. The 
casualties numbered two killed, eleven seriously injured, thirty-uvo 
slightly injured.®® On the same day a number of^ritish ships were fired 
- upon, ®! and three tankers of an American oil company were destroyed. 


arucics which were to be paid for on ticlivcry and earned from the United States by the 
buyer. 

“Secretary Hull said on March 17, 1938, that the act “was designed primarily to keep 
our Nation out of war. . . . Application of the law [in tile Far East] would be most 
likely to endanger die scry objectives which the law was designed to promote.” United 
States, Torcign Ilelalions: japan, 1931-1941 , 1, 457—158. 

“Teat of the Quarantine Address in United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 
I. 379-383. 

Doctimenls on American Foreign Relations, 193S-1939, 162, 

“Japan’s view placed before die conference in a memorandum, Nov. 12, was that 
“since it has been obliged to resort to its present action as a measure of defense against 
Chinese acts of provocadon, this action docs not come within the scope of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. . . .” Documents on American Foreign Retations, 1938-1939, 173. 

“Report of George Atcheson, Jr., United States, Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 
I. 532-541. 

“’Report of the Commandcr-in-Chicf, U. S. Asiatic Fleet, United States, Foreign 
Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, 1, 546. 

“Friedman, British Relations with China, 112-116, discusses how “this inexcusable 
attack was glossed over by the British Government.'' 
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The United States promptly donaaded apology, reparations, and guar 
antecs for the future. The Japanese hastened to provide them, Foreign 
Minister Huota called on the American Ambassador on the following 
day While American opinion was outraged by the Panay ,aSaif, its 
pubbe expressions tvci^ marked fay a stoical reserve and a fixed rcsoirc 
not to be drawn into ifae far eastern war.®* 



7ji* Ffiin- Y* a* 3937 1S3« TKeS£em.P^t« 1938 1939 


afpeanng on piiget 67Z-671 uutimte art /rom A W ar Alias jot Amtneats 
Simon and Sthusier toe 1911 Tity mt rtproditeti iy ptmisssan front S moa 
Schuster !ne and from United Stales De/iarlmeiu of State Ditinon of Map iBlAugeatf 
and Cartography 

During most of 1938, after the Panay affair had subsided, Amcriwi' 
Japanese relations relapsed into a state of uneasy calm, although tk 

“Tbe Amencan deminds sod ibe )apanne tfioitj ta meet ihem ire repJei^i“‘^ ® 
eiteasiTe cortespondeoce la United Sato, foreign Relauont fapan 193! 194!k ‘ 
517 563 Before the responsibiliiy was £aaUj filed on the Japiaese officers 
Huota confided ta Ambusidot Grew t lo having a sery difficult tune." 

Damagei paid by Japan were $2 00746 

“The propos^ Ludlow aitiendmeni to the Conswunoo, nuking a decfaratioo^ 
dependent oti a national teferendum u> cases oi lavasioo was defeated shoftlr 
after by tlie narrow mafgiii <4 21 vow and to a public opinion poll 53 9 percent {i»o>“ 
“mplete American jvuhdtawal from the Far East. 
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mjght pose as the champion o[ resiofation oi these areas to China, wh le 
at the same time humiliating the foreigners within them, rev cabng their 
lack of protection by their home governments, and thus causing than to 
lose face 'in the eyes of the Chinese." 

ABROGATING PROVISIONS WHICH NEED 
NEW CONSIDERATION 

This form of Japanese pressure helped to prompt the most vigoroui 
action yet taken by the United Stales, which on July 26, 1939, noufied 
Japan that it was giving the 
requisite six month nonce 
of abrogation of tbe Ama 
lean Japanese Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation 
signed Fcivuaty 21 Wlh 
In the niceties of diploroaue 
language, Japan was advised 
1 that the treaty “contains pro- 
visions which need new con- 
iideration " It meant that 
the United States was pte 
paring the svay to combat 
Japan s new order by eco- 
nomic means A month 
later Japan was also con 
froDicd by the RussoGen 
man non-aggrcssion 
which gave Moscow a rda 
lively free band in the Far 
East , 

Nevertheless, the “ 
Poland and France, the dc^ 
peratc plight of Bntaifli ^ 
the menace of Hitler s Ger 
many appeared to give Japan a free hand to work her will m aca^ 
the co-prospauy sphere m Greater East Asia Thus, although 

“Ffiedman, Bnttsh Rehlicat UiSJt CAm L. H Wooltey 

KuJangsu " American Journal of iHienmOaiut Law XTCXItI (I9i9) 526 530 ioT 
able study o£ the eompfex status of Sbangbai ui the n ntteenth and twenoetb CTsi'ir*’’ 
see W C. Johnstone Jr., THe SAang/iat Fnitm (Stanford tJiuven ty 1937} 

"United Sutes Foreign Rtlai tmt Japaa I9SI t 189 
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Chapter 37 

THE FAR EAST IN WORLD WAR U 

T he >eat 19^1 climaxed the roost sobering crisis the people of the 
Umied States bad known since the threat to dissolve the Union m 
1861 The climax came with Japan’s astounding attack on Pearl Har 
bor, December 7 hut on that date, the cnsis was already jnorc than two 
years old It had begun m the summer of 1939 when war engulfed 
Europe As that struggle got under way with Hitler's invasion of 
Poland (September 1, 1939) and the British and French dcclaracions of 
war on Germany (September 3), the United States attempted to assume, 
for the moment at least, Us traditional position of neutrality bolstered 
by the speaal neutrality legislation passed by Congress m 1937 
In many respects, however, this was not merely a teassemon of tjadi 
uonal concepts of American foreign policy In 1939 the American peo- 
ple ivas more politically conscious of the crisis, of the dangers to Amer 
lean neutrality, and indeed to American independence than had been the 
case m 19H Moreover, the majority of Americans, unlike those of 
19H, were not of a mind to be neutral m thought. They were not 
friendly to totalitanamsm, they were opposed to Hitler, they hoped the 
democracies would wm Although traditional isolationists as well as 
those with fascist leanings recalled “the mistake” of 1917, appealed to 
all the traditions of isoUtiomsm, and labelled the European struggle as 
just another war of imperialism, most Americans were deeply dislurbcd 
by the Axis theory of uucrnational relations its disregard of inter 
nauonal law, its cynical jusuEcauons for the use of force, and the mech 
anized might of its armies Although the full implications of thesf 
things were not realized by the public as a whole, there was a growing 
presentiment by the spring erf 19W that the Axis no longer recognized In- 
ternationa! law, that Hitler had abotidicd neutral tights and unofficial!} 
declared war on all the democracies — including the United States- Thi 
problem as the American people s government saw it was how to aid thf 
democracies cffccuvcly without being drawn into the war 
As Germany s early victories brought one disaster after another w 
democracy in western Europe thus opening the way for an assault oc 
676 
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democracy in America, the United States found little sense of security 
in traditional neutrality. In November, 1939, Congress lifted the arms 
embargo but still compromised with isolationism by creating “danger 
zones” in European waters into which American ships might not enter. 
Meanwhile, by the Declaration of Panama (October 3, 1939), the Amer- 
ican republics warned belligerents not to carry hostilities into a “safety 
belt" surrounding the American continents from Canada southward.^ 
In Europe, as Hitler’s armies advanced, customary neutral rights were 
fast disappearing in a war of edicts and of counter-edicts. By June, 
19-10, Americans were forced to recognize the unbelievable: France had 
fallen. Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg were 
already in Hitler’s hands. Battered Britain jlonc remained between 
Hiller’s Germany and an American people who did not want war, and 
were unprepared for it. In July, 1940, the American republics again re- 
acted to the danger when at Havana they sec up a “collective trusteeship” 
to administer colonial areas in the western hemisphere that were in dan- 
ger of falling into Axis hands." A month later, in August, Canada and 
the United States established a Permanent Joint Board of Defense.^ In 
September a frightened American Congress at last passed a conscription 
law, and by October had voted appropriations of more than $17,000,000,- 
000 for defense. Meanwhile the Atnerican government was freezing 
the credits of those countries Germany had occupied. In September, 
too, came the unprecedented destroyer deal by which this country 
through e.xecutive agreement gave Great Britain 50 overage but service- 
able destroyers in return for the right to establish military bases in Brit- 
ish territory from Newfoundland to Guiana.'* The crisis in Europe was 
impelling the American people and its government coward a status of 
quasi-belligerency. In November, the no-third-term tradition was shat- 
tered, in part because Americans believed that Hitler hoped for Roose- 
velt's defeat; and in January, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act 
by which the United States undertook to give direct aid to those powers 
resisting aggression. This meant that the danger from the Axis was 
considered so great as not only to justify the complete abandonment of 
neutrality but also to warrant “an unofficial declaration of war.” ® 

In the early months of 1941, Balkan Europe fell to Hitler. In April, 

^Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 11, 115-117. 

^Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, HI, 85-90. This was to preclude 
German occupation of Danish, Dutch, or French territory, in the New World. 

^Documents on American Foreign Relations, III, 160-161. Canada was already a 
belligerent when this agreement was made. 

^ Documents on American Foreign Relations, III, 203 S. 

• ^Documents on American Foreign Relations, III, 711-723. ' 
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Nail pcnciratJon oi Greenland led to American occupation of that Dan- 
isfi colony In May, Prejident Roosevdt proclaimed an unlimited lU 
iional emergency The shooting had already suned. The A/aw, 
an American ship, had been sunk (May 21) in the South Atbtuic, 
From then on the United Suicj and Germany mo\cd steadily toward a 
condition of undeclared war In June, German and Italian asscis were 
frozen and theu consulates dosed as Hitler insadcd Russia. Soon after 
(July), the United States took oscr from Britain the defense of Iceland, 
and a month later, in August, President Roosevelt and Pnmc Minister 
Churchill made public the joint dectaradon known as the Adanuc Char- 
ter* The Charter meant m reality that the Uiuied Stales was com- 
mitted to the defeat of glider and the principles for which lotalitarian 
Germany stood. At the same time this country u»k the logical siqi of 
beginning to convoy Lend Lease to assure its arrival in Britain. Oa 
Oaober 77, P)A1, the President in a Navy Day address warned the 
American people that 'the shooung has started:’* In all but name, the 
United States and Germany were at war 

THC FAR EAST EARLY IN 1941 

It was against this background of Amenca’i inevitable involvement 
to save what remained of democraoc power pn Europe that the United 
States also faced, after September, 194% an imensihed threat to tts inter* 
ests and to those of other democratic states m the Par £asL 

Toward the beginning of that fateful year, 1941, diplomauc tennons 
were not confined to war torn Europe and to rclauDns between Get* 
many and the United Sutes The railiioiy victories of nazusm ut 
Europe were complemented by a political and diplomauc victory span* 

, rung the Eurasian conunent. The Tripartite Pact of September, 1^> 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan, achieved a united front for totoli- 
(tanaaum in Europe and Asia Against this alliance, the anti Axis 
grouping of powers temauied unorganized, although it was no longer 
possible to assume that there were two wars, one m Europe and another 
m Asia. The Tripartite Pact was a clear cnunaation of the poJinoal, 
economic, and military union of the three powers to achieve the "New 
Order’ in Europe and m the Far East.’ 

Early in 1941, the prospect mthcFat East facing the anu Axis powers 
was not encouraging Japan’s nibog castes believed that the "golden 
opportunity ’ to consummate the program of Greater East Asia was at 

* Documentt qh yimtrtcea Fortign KdultoM, IV, lO U 

* For the provision, oE ihe Pact, *se Uiutal Stam, feraefl Ketfloow tepait, J9jI 
U. 165 166 
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hand. The democracies were ill-prepared for defense; they were con- 
fused by and preoccupied with the war in Europe and widi domestic 
issues. As a result, Japan had already begun “to fpllow in the Far Eastj 
Germany’s pattern in the Balkans and to ‘Bulgarize’ Indo-China, Thai-| 
land, and the Netherlands East Indies.” ® 

The center of anti-Axis resistance in the Far East at this time con- 
tinued to be a China exhausted by war, plagued by lack of supplies, by. 
internal factionalism, corruption, and growing inflation, yet withal a 
China that continued to resist. The Burma Road, one of the last re- 
maining supply routes, was exposed by late 19-10 to Japanese air attack. 
In anti-Axis capitals it was believed that if Germany reached the Near 
East, Japan would move to join with her Axis ally in the Indian Ocean.' 
This potential threat created over-growing defensive needs in the Philip- 
pines, the Indies, Malaya. Burma, New Zealand, and Australia — ^needs 
which, when added to the existing requirements of Britain in the Near 
East, far exceeded the immediate capacity of the democracies to fill. In- 
deed, the American people and their government had probably never 
faced a greater national crisis.® 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS, 1941 

From March until December, 1941, tire United States and Japan con- 
ducted “informal conversations” in Washington covering their conflict- 
ing interests and policies in the Pacific and the Far East.^® These con- 
versations progressed through six stages: 

1. The preliminary phase (January to May) in which both powers in- 
dicated a willingness to seek a peaceful solution of differences through direct 
discussions, 

2. Second phase (May to July) involved consideration of Japan’s proposal 
of May 12, and the interruption of the conversadons following the movement 
of Japanese troops into southern Indo-China. 

3. Third phase (August to October) in which, following Japan’s insistence 
on its peaceful purposes, conversations were resumed. 

4. Fourth phase (October to November) began with the advent of the 

Tojo cabinet and its greater insistence upon acceptance of Japan’s terms of 
settlement. j , 

5. Fifth phase (November 20 to December 1) in which were dissipated 
Avhatever vague hopes of a setdement may have previously been entertained. 

6. Sixth and final phase (December 2-7) in which the language of diplo- 
macy gave way to the language of war, 

^United States, Foreign Relaihtis: Jnpan, 1931-1941, II, 326-7. 

'‘Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, II, 328. Hereafter cited as Conversations. 

“ Conversations, 325-386. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE CONVERSATIONS 

The subsuncc of d\esc prolonged consersauons conuitvcd novlung 
which was essentially new to Amcncan of lo Japanese policy m the Far 
East These respective policies had been in process of clarification for 
forty years The goals of Amciican policy were the comptcmeniary ptm 
ciplcs of equal opportunity (the open door) and the integrity (territorial 
and administrative) of Chiru. The goal of Japanese policy was implc 
mentauon of the pnnaplc of Japan’s “spccul interests” m China (special 
position and paramount influence). This policy, remaining unaltered 
in pnnaplc, had grown, however, from the early concept of a sphere of 
influence to a policy of the “New Order” at first in "East Asia” and then 
in ' Greater East Asia *’ Thus the key to an examination of the con- 
versations must he in the quesuon: What m 19dl were the prospects of 
finding a mutually acceptable accommodation bcivvccQ these diamct- 
ncaliy opposed polictw? , 

In seeking a bans for opening the cooversauons, the United States 
government took, the view that there was "one paramount preliminary 
question " This was “a definite assurance in advance that the Japanese 
Government had the willingness and power to go forward • . . to aban- 
don Its present doctrine of conquest by force,” and to adopt four prin 
ciples 

1 Respect for the territorial mtegmy and the sovereignty of each and all 
nations. 

2 Support of the pnncipk of non interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries 

3 Support of the principle of equality including cquahry of GOnunmial 
opportunity 

A Non-disturbancc of the siatut quo in the Pacific except as the sislws 
maj he altered by peaceful means.” 

Admiral Kichisajiuro Nomura, Japan’s rcocmly arrived ambassador, re 
piled that ‘ he believed that his Government desired peace.” 

Japan’s proposal for a general settlement was presented to the Amer- 
ican government on May 12 It “appeared to carry owt a concept of a 
joint overlordship by Japan and the United States of the Pacific area” 
Although the Amcncan government found little m Japan’s proposals 
to jusufy prolonging the comersatioos, it decided to oantinue them 
for certain broader considcraooas of policy. These constderauons lO 
duded 

332 
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THl- PEARL HARBOR DISASTER 
On ihc morning of December 7, 19-11, Japanese bombing planes 
launched from earners crippled ibe United States Paafic Fleet m Pearl 
Harbor and dcsUD)cd most American aircraft in the Hasvauan Islands. 
The casualties m ere as staggering as the damage to the fleet 2,3-15 dead, 
1,272 wounded, 900 missing, among American service forces That 
mucli of the crippled fleet was back m scrsicc withm a )ear was belated 
compensation for the greatest naval disaster in ail American history 
Provjdeniially the Japanese did not follow up their victory with an 
effort to msadc the Hawaiian Islands Having for the time being 
paralyzed yVmcrican naval power m the Pacific, Japan was free to pursue 
her immediate objcciis c, the conquest of southeastern Asia— Hongkong, 
Malaya, the Phibppincs, and the Indies 
Responsibibty for the Pearl Harbor disaster presents a complex prob- 
lem svjth which historians will \\ resile for many years, if not generations, 
to come. By July, 19^6, there had already been eight olfiaal mvestig* 
ions, yet it seemed to many that the full siory had not been revealed. 
'slthough the’eathesi investigation, made by the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Frank Knox, and Associate Supreme Court Jusuce Owen Rob- 
,.ns, laid the maior responsibility on the Pearl Harbor comnundert, 
Admiral Husband S Kimmcl and Genera! Walter C Short, bier m 
estigations, including that of a tomi Congressional committee, tended 
to lay less blame on the commanders and more upon various depart* 
menis and pcrsonaliues m the government at Washington What 
ever the ulumatc verdict of history may be, ibc Pearl Harbor attack was 

“For Uk several F^l Harbor sDvcuigauoos see Utuceil Sbto, Sea Joe 214, 

Coog , 2nd scss- iDVestigalioii oC ibe l*ea/l Ifaibor AnacR. Report of tbe lorot Com- 
II ittee on the Investgaoon of (he Pearl IbiboT Attack (Waslungton 1946) PrtrLia 
invcstisaaoiis uiduded 1) The Robeits Commmioo, oi^niaoi uiKler presidential order 
December 1$ 19-11 2) The Hart inquiry coiiducitd by Admiral Thomas C. Hart 

order of Secretary of (he Navr Frank Knot lcut>a(«d Febnaary 12 1944, ibis urvahsa 
uon was condoded. June 15, 1944 3) The Army Pearl Harbor Board invonsacioo. 

extending from July 20, 1944, to Octo^ 20 1944, was held punuant to Public 
339 78ili Cong, approved June 13, 1944 4) The Haty Court of Inquiry mvesugaooa 

begun June 13, 1944 was alia pursuant to IHdilic Law 339, 7Stli ingress 3) The 
Clark inquiry Thu was an mvesagatioa cooducied by Colonel Carter W Clark by 
order of Cenctai George C. ktarshall irgardsng ihe manlier in which certain "top secret" 
communications were handled The investigatiaa was conducted Septeruber 14 f6i 1944> 
and July 13 to August 4, 1945 6) The Clausen ml esbgaBoa, conducted by Mator HewT 

C. Clausen JADG uiider msirucuons of the Seercury of Wat Henry I- Sumson. Cob 
ducted Noi ember 23 1944 to Se p te m b er 12 1945 this invesUgaaon was supplemcolary 
to the findings of the Army Pearl lUtbor BoinL. 7) The Hewitt inquiry conducted 6y 
Admiral H Kent Heum supplancweil ihe finduiKs of ihe Navy (2oun of Inquiry inic*- 
tgauon. This was conduct^ May 14 to July II 194a 
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luninary blueprint £« war and eventual peace ui Asia as well as in 
furope.^® The immedsate pftJJeni, hosvcvcr, was to bold the Axis of 
fensivc withm linuts unul the producuse power of America as ihe 
“arsenal of dcmocrscy ' should enable the United States to assume the 
Offensive first m Europe and then m the Pacific and Asia To this end 
Anglo-American unity of military acciofl «as assured from the begin 
nmg through a joint strategic command exercised by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff claung from February 6, 19i2 Liaison with Russu and 
China was maintained through military missions in hfoscow and 
Chungfang 

JAPANS OFFENSIVE THE PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1941-12 

Japan s attack immediately following Pearl Harbor spread like a great 
fan southward and westward to encompass southeastern Asia and the 
island empires which lay off lU shorcs~-ihc East Indies and the Fhiiip* 
pines. Co-ordinated attacks were launched not only from the Caroline 
islands and Formosa but also from naval bases and airfields which the 
Vichy French had permuted Japan to acquire in Ffeach Indo-Ciuna, 
and from bases m Thailand acquired after December 8. While Bnum 
fought With her back to the wall m Europe and while American naval 
power m the Paafie lay crumpled at Pearl Harbor, Japan moved sivfftJy 
to the conquest of the peoples and the great natural wealth of. Southeast 
Asia her unmcdiace c^jecuves being Midway, Wake, and Guam, Hoag* 
kong, the Philippines, Thailand, and Ma1a)a 

Japan s attack on Hongkong came at almost the idemtcal hour of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor The idand fortress and one of the great com 
mercial ports of the world surrendered to the Japanese on Dcccndicr 
25, 1941 It had been a British colony for just a century Its garrison 
of some 12,000 men, ill-equipped and with no adequate support of sea of 
air power, was powerless against the attack protected by control of the 
seas and launched by land and air 

Far more sensauonal than the fall of Hongkong, which had beefl 
antiapated, was Japan s conquest of the Malay pcmnsula and Smgaporc. 
After seizing a number of airfields, Japanese troops trained specially for 
tropical and jungle warfare entered hfolaja m the north from Thailand 
anhlnclo-China and moved south in three lines to converge just norfo 
of Singapore Already on December 10, Bnush naval power had been 

^VoatmexSi on Ammcan Fomga IV (iWi -iZ) 203-S 

Fot tlie trehciiciues t, the Upanese ixcupaoon mil ury pol tual aoJ ecoBomtt, 
Robert S<.Waid, ^^s^ jor the Aaai ce (Chicas» I94S) 
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crippled when Japanese planes sank the Prince of Wales and the Re-' 
pulse. This made Singapore a naval base without a navy. On the; 
peninsula, retreating British ground forces fought bravely but hopelessly. 
On February 15, 1942, the city which Stamford Raffles had founded in ! 
1S19 surrendered. Japan’s road to Burma and India was open. 

The attack on Burma had already begun. Simultaneously with the 
campaign in Malaya Japan had invaded Burma, occupied lower Burma, 
taken Rangoon, cut the Burma Road, and by June, 1942, was in possession 
of the entire country. Save for the air route, “the Hump,” over the 
Himalayas, there was now no communications line between the Anglo- 
American front and China, Even this route was threatened as Japanese 
, planes based on carriers struck as far west as Colombo in Ceylon. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Japan’s first attack on the Philippines also came within a few hours of 
the assault on Pearl Harbor. Here as in Malaya, despite the bravery of 
Americans and Filipinos, it was for the defenders a story of “too little 
and too late.” There were less than 20,000 American troops in the 
Islands under General Douglas MacArthur. Manila was occupied Jan- 
uar. y 2 as A merican and Filipino forces (covered by the guns of Cor- 
regidor) retired to the Bataan peninsula. Here a heroic defense was 
maintained by Lieut. General Jonathan M. Wainwright until the in- 
evitable surrender, April 9. Meanwhile General MacArthur had been 
ordered to Australia, which was to become the base for the later counter- 
offensive. Corregidor, reinforced by remaants that crossed the channel 
from Bataan, held out for some weeks, but was finally taken on May 6. 
Japan’s conquest of the remaining islands was soon completed. At no 
time in their history had Americans shown greater courage than in the 
defense of tire Philippines; but at best their effort was a delaying action. 
Bataan was a costly sacrifice to unpreparedness. 

With speed unabated, Japan moved on to the conquest of the rich 
Netherlands Indies. Here her campaigns were virtually complete by 
March, 1942. Allied naval forces and aircraft again fought delaying 
, actions. Simultaneously the Japanese had moved south and east of, the 
Philippines with the ultimate objective of invading Australia, where 
General MacArthur had set up defense headquarters in March. Only , 
after the invaders had occupied the Bismarck and Solomon Islands and i 
parts of New Guinea was their progress checked. Meanwhile the 
American Navy had executed tactical thrusts at Japanese outposts in , 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, culminating in the famous air raid on 
Tokyo, April 18, 1942, by army bombers commanded by Colonel James 
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H Doolittle Lattr on ^^ay 7 and 8, to a nat al air battle oter the J^ral 
Sea, American naval planes broLc up a Japanese attempt to cut the Aus- 
tralian supply lines across the southwesurn Pacific to Honolulu and the 
American Pacific Coast 

THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY 

The first ma^of Japanese reverse of the war tva* the naval air battle 
of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, which inflicted enormous losses on the enemy 
fleet and prevented the occupation of Midway and possibly of the Ha 
waiian Islands. Alter Midway, save for their invasion of the Alcuuans, 
the Japanese were no longer a menace m die central or eastern Pacific. 
This impotence in turn added greater security to the 8,000'raile supply 
line from the United States to (he new military bases in Australia 
However, these bases remained under constant threat from the Japanese 
in the Solomons and New Ouioca- To meet this danger Amctiun 
forces struck first a: the Solomons. The largest of the Simons, Gua 
dalcanal, was won after fierce air, naval, and ground campaigns lasting 
from August 7, 1942, to February, 1943 At the same time, Australian 
and American troops turned back the Japanese m Papua (southeastern 
New Guinea) thus finally halting the Japanese advance in the South 
west Pacific. Far to the west, Cnush, American, and Chinese forces 
were suiving to hold and strengthen bases m India and China, the ara 
which ume to be known as ibe CBI (China Burma India) Theater 
After Japan $ conquest of Burma, all supplies reaching China went by 
air over the Hump Here, too, after great cflorr extending over many 
months, the battle of supply was won By January, 1944, air-bornc sup- 
plies to China exceeded peak capaatics earned over the Burma Road, 
and American airforces were operaung from fields m India and in 
China At the far eastern extremity, too, of the Asiatic and Pacific bat 
defroDt m the Aleutian Islands, where the Japanese had first landed in 
June, 1942, American forces took the oficnsive in May, 1943, and by 
August had retaken the entire archipelago Later, these islands pro- 
vided bases for bombing raids on northern Japan 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE OF BATTLE 
The year 1945 marked the end of Japans match to conquest and die 
begmmngs of her ulumatc defeat In the Pacific and m Asia as in 
Europe, this defeat could not come until the United Nations had 
achieved a rcahstic ututy in overall pcdicy and strategy, had won the bat 
dc of producuon, and bad brought this newly created power to bear on 
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far-flung batdefronts on the land, the sea, and in the air. . In the battle 
against Japan, the contributions of China, Australia, and New Zealand 
are not to be minimized; yet for reasons which are clear the major re- 
sponsibility fell to the United Slates. Until May, 1942, these Pacific 
allies waged a desperate defensive struggle. The victory at Midway in 
the summer of 1942 restored something of a balance in naval power. 
The campaigns of the succeeding year until August, 1943, halted Japan 
in the Southwest Pacific. The line of battle was thus being stabilized 
against the day of counteroffensive. 

THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF 
THE COMING VICTORY 

From the beginning of the war in Europe and the Far East, it had 
been the ill-concealed boast of the totalitarian powers that their oppo- 
nents were incapable of uniting in resistance, and that historic nationalis- 
tic rivalries and ideological conflicts could not be submerged. Neverthe- 
less, iit a series of momentous conferences the principal powers of the 
United Nations did achieve a common policy aimed at winning a speedy 
military victory and the bases of a durable peace 

THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 

Ac Quebec, Canada, August 11-24, 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
T. V. Soong approved policies designed: 1) to strike at Japan through 
greater aid to China, 2) to achieve closer collaboration with Russia, and 
3) to speed the invasion of Italy.'" 

THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

The Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers was a logical sequel. 
There, October 19-30, 1943, Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States proclaimed among other things the principles of the coming peace, 
"notihg that “it was essential ... to continue the present close collabora- 
tion ahd cooperation in the conduct of the war into the period following 
the end of hostilities, . . .”'® Fascism was to be destroyed and war crimi- 
nals brought to justice. China also joined in declarations demanding 
“unconditional surrender” by the Axis and promising a post-war inter- 
national organization based on the sovereign equality of states to main- 
tain peace and security. Fear that the United States, reverting as it had 
in 1919 to a policy of isolation, would not honor the Moscow declaration, 

^Documents on^ American Foreign Reiatiour, VI (1943-I4), 224-226. 

Documents on American Foreign Relations, VI (1943-44), 226-232. 
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was removed when boxh Houses ot Congress passed resolutions £avoncg 
American membership lo the pit^>os«i mternauonal organization.** 

THE CAIRO MEETING 

Since Russia was not at war with Japan, the hloscow Coofercnce o£ 
Foreign hbwsiers had not dealt specifically with war plans and purposes 
m the Far East. Such plans and purposes were the subject of the meet 
mg otEoQ^icIt, Churcbll, and ^ung K’ni-shdc at Cairo, Nosember 
22 26, 1943 The war'waV to be pro«cutcd'\mtil Japan accepted “un 
condjuonal surrender ” Japan was to be deprived of ail the lands which 
she had seized since 1894 Korea was “in due course” to be free and 
mdepcndcat ” 

FoJIowjng immediately on Cairo came the first meeting of Staha with 
Roosevelt and Churchill at T e heran, No vember 2&-Dcccraber 2, which 
gave final shape to plans tor destrucuonof Hitler’s Germany.’* 

THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 

Meanwhile at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D C.. represeauttves 
of the United States, Great Bntaio, Russia, and China dieted prelim* 
inary proposals for an mternauonal organization to replace the League 
of Nauons It was later to maienahze as the United Nations Orgam 
zauon The stated purpose was to maintain international peace and 
secuniy” Subsctjuenily, at Yalu m the Cnmea. Febru ary, 1945, 
Roosevel^ Churchill,^and Staha again met and, among o^r things, an* 
nounced a coming intctnauo^ a>nfcrcocc at San Francisco to create 
3 charter for the permanent orgaiuzatioo of the United Nanons.** 


MILITARY OFFENSIVE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 194344 


Even before the achievement of a complete diplomauc and military 
coaliuon, the United Nauons were winorng thar first campaigns as the 
prelude to eventual victory In the Pacific, these include^ as already 
noted, the Battle of Midway and the campaigns at Guadalcanal and in 
the Aleuuans. Simultaneously, Bnush and Amencan forces broke tie 

•‘The Fullbright RevJuuoii, IL o£ Rep, Stpt, 21 1943 aod lie CoaiuHy RejoluJion, 
U S. Stn>te Not 5 J943 


• OocunrM/ on Mmeneaa Forngtt KeUboiU VI (1943 44), 712 234 
^Doeume»Uiut.4ty’/Mrjv>.K'vr3yfKVe!Mta/>e. V?, ^sn. BoStf 
Rhea DuUm TAt FwM xo Tthtrsn (FniKcttHi, 1944) 

"Ldand M. Goodrich and Edvard Hamhro, Ckvxef oj ilt VnUei NaaofW (Boston, 
I94S),5 9 


Goodrich and Bioibro. 9 10 RoMa asRoI M Yalta to enter the war against Japan 
following the defeat of Oetmany Tm an Uonni Suio, Depamneot of Sate. OenpaMn 
o) Japan fWasbinston, D C, 1946) 52 53 
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German and Italian armies in North Africa (May, 1943). Meanvvhilef 
Soviet armies had stopped the German advance at Stalingrad (Septem-^ 
ber-November, 1942), and in 1943 were engaged in the first great Soviet 
counteroffensive. In September, 1943, came the unconditional surren-^i 
der of Italy. By the spring of 1944 the Germans had been driven from 
all of southern Russia. 

THE ADVANCE IN THE PACIFIC AND FAR EAST, 1943-44 

In the summer of 1943, American forces, military and naval, v/ere pre- 
pared to advance from the toe-holds at Guadalcanal and in New Guinea. 
Through some of the crudest campaigns of the war, fought in New 
Georgia, Bougainville, and New Guinea, American and. Australian ar- 
mies moved to neutralize Raboul, Japan’s principal military and naval 
base in the Southwest Pacific. This, the first great offensive of the Pa- 
cific war (“climbing the Solomons-New Guinea ladder”), revealed the 
astounding new weight of American naval and military striking power 
developed since Pearl Harbor. It was this power which enabled the 
Navy to take Makin and Tarawa Islands in the Gilberts (November, 
1943), and Kwajalein in the Marshalls (February, 1944), and to bomb 
far to die west the Japanese bases on Truk in the Carolines, and Saipan 
in the Marianas, in a drive destined eventually to cut Japan’s communi- 
cations with her empire in Southeast Asia. 

TFIE CBI FRONT, 1943-44 

For the first two years of the war, the Japanese were in virtually un- 
disputed control of the China-Burma-India front. The seemingly im- 
penetrable jungle, devastating heat and disease, distance, lack of trans- 
portation, paucity of supplies and troops, all conspired to delay the day 
of counteroffensive. Nevertheless, even here the Japanese were begin- 
ning to feel the first Allied blows. In the winter and spring of 1943-44, 
air-borne invasions of the northern Burma jungle were launched by Win- i 
gate’s Bridsh Raiders and Merrill’s American Marauders. Bitter cam- ' 
paigns were fought by the British on the Manipur-Imphal front, but 
most successful for the United Nations was the work of American and 
Chinese forces in northern Burma (1944) covering construction of the 
Ledo Road, the new supply route from India to China. 

American occupation of the Gilbert and Marshall Islands was the prel- 
ude to a great naval offensive which developed in the summer of 1944. 
Striking westward toward the China coast, American forces moved to 
the conquest of the major islands of the Mariana group (Saipan, July 9, 
and Tinian, July 23) and to the reconquest of Guam, August 3. All 
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\%cre taken after bitter fighting and great loss of life, both American and 
Japanese 

Meamii hilc> in the spring and early uimmcr, American and Australian 
land and air forces, with naval support, under General MacArthur had 
broken Japan's New Guinea armies into isolated and powerless groups, 
ibus t^wning the way for the invasion and rcconqucst of the Philippines. 

Other pressures, too, were operating and reducing Japan's power to 
resist By the summer of American submarines had sunk a total 
of nearly 700 Japanese vessels. These losses diminished Japan’s power 
to hold her newly won empire in Southeast Asia, and contributed to the 
eventual collapse of Japanese war production at home. To this latter 
task the United States brought the world s mighucst airplane the B-29 
lomber, based on secret airfields deep in independent China- The first 
raid by these flying superfortresses against southern Japan was made on 
June 15, 1944 Later raids struck at the eastern part of Korth China and 
Manchuria Subsequently, Saipan became the pnciapal base for super 
fortress raids on the length and breadth of Japan’s lodustnai homeland. 

THE RECONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES 
In the dosing months of 1944 and during the first six months of 19^i 
<he carnage of war returned to the Philippines. Piehnunary to the re> 
conquest of the Islands, American forces battled their w ay into the Palau 
group of the western Carolines and the Halmahera group off north 
cm New Guinea m September, 1944 Then, after air operauons had 
neutralized Japan's aiiforcc m the Philippines, American forces m 
vaded Leyte, October 21 A senes of fierce naval battles which followed 
ended Japan’s naval efforts to prevent a full scale invasion Long and 
costly military campaigns followed m Leyte and Mindoro, leading 
, finally to the invaaon of Luzon and the aegc of Manib, February S-24, 
! 1%5 >Jot until July had American and Filipino forces^esuoyed the 
Mast effecuve Japanese resistance lo northern Luzon In the Uberatioti 
of the Philippines, some twxnty-ihrec Japanese divisions were virtually 
annihilated By July, also, Australian and Dutch forces had completed 
the reconquest of the nch oil lands of Borneo ^ 

IWO JlhfA AND OKINAWA 

As the reconquest of the Philippines became merely a matter of tune, 
American land, sea, and air fonxs pressed the attack closer to Japan U 
self On March 16, 1945, the capture of tiny, desolate Iwo Jima, the 
most costly operation m the tustory of the Umted States Marine Corps, 
removed at leasLone danger firom the path of the mcrcasiog raids of 
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CHINA IN WAR AND IN VICTORY 

r ' IS far from utisfying to attempt a coocluston to this story of mod 
ern China The Chinese Rooluuon which began on the Yangtze 
m 1911 has not completed its course. The conditions which created a 
hate not >el been tcmQ\cd, and Sun Yat sen’s philosophy — the Three 
Pnnaplcs of Uie People — which gate the revoluttoa life and purpose 
has not been built into the tangible framework of an acceptable i,ov 
ernment. The failure as >et to reach Sun’s goal is understandable, for 
the road on which China’s Rcsoluuon has trascllctl has been a particli 
larly rough one. Two road blocks have frequently obstructed its prog 
rcss The first of these is the weight of Climesc tradition itself. 
Habit and custom of thought and aaion sancufied by die'cenfiinci'dd*’" 
notgne way easily to what is new Morco'tr, as Sun Yat sen indiotcd, 
mu^ of what is old should be preserved, but it has not been easv for 
the Chinese to decide to which of the old things they should chog, nor 
what of the new should be adopted The seeoad obstacle which has 
often seemed to halt China’s Revolution is the same force which has had 
much to do with creating it— the impact on China of the m^ern West 
,erq world The world of Western ihoughraoJ aTtiotnnsprreJTE^ 

' reioluuonary philosophy of Sun Yat sen, yet the great Western powers 
and Japan have often feared China’s Revolution, have interfered with 
It, and have sought to direct it into this or that particular channel. 
Nevertheless, China in the most recent years of revolution has stood 
the test. During the four and one half years of the undeclared war with 
Japan, 1937 1941, “resistance was created by die will of the Chinese 
people.” The unity of a people, regardless of party, whether Kuomin- 
lang, Coramunut, or other, has been preserved Advocates of appease 
merit there hav c been, but th^ have failed to carry die people with them. 

But the trials of the undeclared Sino-Japanesc War, 1937 1941, were 
but a prelude and a testing ground for even greater trials to come 
With December, 1941, China, for die second time in the era of the re 

•Lawrence K. Rosnget, CAina* Cmu (Ktw York, 1945) 3 24 U is 
noting that the idea of unity u aol ody a pnnapk of modern nauoialism hut »/« 
Confuciaa bol tieat theory 
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publican revolution, became engulfed in a world conflict. She promptly 
followed the American and British declarations by herself declaring war 
on Japan. Her own long conflict with Japan thus became merged with 
the world-wide struggle against the Axis powers. As in 1917, China 
was ill-equipped in the material weapons with which modern nations 
fight, yet she proved to be e.\'ceedingly strong while the enemy remained 
within her gates. Her moral strength was symbolized by her ready ad- 
herence to the Declaration of the United Nations on January 1, 1942. 
The darker side of the picture was that China’s new allies, the United 
States and Britain, were in no position to give her immediate aid. In- 
dependent China still remained locked in the great western interior, and 
was governed from the fugitive capital at Chungking. Nearly a third 
of the richest parts of China, including the lower Yangtze Valley and 
most of the seacoast were controlled by Japan, and, if the Japanese were 
unable to advance further, so were the Chinese unable to regain the lost 
territory. Indeed for nearly two years, China’s plight grew progres- 
sively worse. Isolation from her allies became almost complete as all 
of Southeast Asia fell to Japan. Even for many months after the tide 
of battle in the Pacific had turned, there was no substantial relief in 
munitions, guns, or planes for China. Furthermore, the strategy of the 
great powers, the United States, Britain, and Russia, called first for de- 
feat of the Axis in Europe. 

FIRST AMERICAN AID TO CHINA 

Yet within the limitations set by early defeat in Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific, and the requirements of global strategy, the United States 
did go to China’s aid. At first this aid was little more than verbal as- 
surance to China that the war would be fought until Japan was defeated. 
There followed financial aid, a 5500 .000,000 loan J94?, practically] 
without strings attached. There was also implemetitadon of long-range' 
planning to reopen communications with Chungking. The chief of 
the American military mission to China, General Joseph Stilwell, be-'' 
came chief-of-staff to Generalissimo Chiang K’ai-slre£"an3*^mmander- 
of ground forces in the CBI (China-Burma-India) theater. After the 
retreat from Burma, it was Stilwell’s task to train Chinese troops for 
the reconquest, to open air transport from India over the Hump of the 
Himalayas to Chungking, and to construct the Ledp Road (later known 
as the Stilwell Road) from Assam through norjhern Burma to link 'with 
the upper Burma Road. One of the heroic stories of the war was writ- 
teiTEy the Americans who, beginning with virtually no equipment, flew 
lend-lease supplies across the roof of the world to Chungking. There 
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s was also aid to China from the AnKncao Volunteer Group Under 
Colonel, later General, Claire L Chennault, these Amcricaa ‘‘F!>ing 
Tigers ’ had operated prior to Pearl Harbor under contracts with the 
Chinese government to protect the Burma Road Later they continued 
to operate in China as the Fourtttnth Ait Force of the United Staies 
Army Air Forces However, although thu aid was significant, Chinas 
resistance still rested on her own resources — the spirit which remained in 
a war weary and sorely tried people 

THE REBIRTH OF CHINAS SOVEREIGNTY 

On the political and diplomatic front, the United States also moved 
to bolster Chinese confidence It was £dt that the time had come to 
discard the last remnants of the so<alled unequal treaties, some of ihern 
now a century old What remained of these treaties was a particularly 
sore spot in the thinking of all Chinese nationalists Tariff autonomy 
had already been conceded to China more than a decade earlier Now, 
on January 11, 1943, both the United Sutes and Great Britain concluded 
treaucs with China providing for immediate relinquishment of thar 
extraterritorial rights and for the settlement of related questions Tlu< 
act and the virtual relinquishment of special rights by all the remataiQg 
“treaty powers” completed the long process of restoring and recognizing 
the full sovereignty of China * This meant, among other things, that 
the time had arrived when the powers would no longer maintain troops 
on. Chinese soil or garrison the legation quarter at Pei p'uig and the la 
ternauonal settlements at Shanghai and Amoy American public opia 
ion certainly approved these gestures to China’s partnership in the 
United Nauons Moreover, there were Americans who felt it was un- 
fortunate this countT) had waited until, so far as the Western poweis 
were concerned, their special privileges had already been lost as a result 
of Japan’s aggression, 

REPEAL OF THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS 

More striking, however, than the demise of cxtratcrntonahiy, 
America’s repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws It was a far cry from 
west coast slogans of the late nineteenth century that “John Chmamao' 
tt ho could live on ‘ the smell of a gyeasy "ccuixr. gp.,” tn the urgm' 
message of President Roosevelt to Cmgress, October 11, 1943, that 

*L. hL Goodrich inJ St f CuroU Dofviuentt cit ^mencun Forain RrtwioM '' 
(Boston, 185 501 A )c2r nrttcr the U S Consresj auihorucd $500 000 000 '9 

credits CO Chins to subdize her cunco^ cntnbBt inS^tion, anJ Btunce productian ^ 
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a jwsition to say what all knew — that Chuu’s prosecution o£ the war had 
reached its lowest point since Japan struck at Lukouchiao m July, 1937 

FS.CTORS IN CHINAS DETERIORATING WAR EFFORT 

Basic in China’s collapsing war effort by 19-13 was the fact that the 
Chinese, as a people, had been worn down and disillusioned by six years 
of war Millions had lost their homes and all their worldly possessions. 
The early hopes that aid would soon be at hand from America and 
Britain were shattered The news of early Axis victories m the first 
year of war dispelled much of what laopc was left Discouraj^cmcnt 
was natural, and at times it tented itself in resentment against dcmoc 
racics. 

A more immediate factor tn China’s declining morale was the nation’s 
economic crisis, immeasurably aggravated, though not wholly created, 
by the war Even m tiroes of general world peace, China’s economy 
protided no surplus Now, m years of war, as productivity dedinnl 
prices rose m an inflation which was soon beyond control, profiteering 
became rampant not only m business circles but among many hi^h 
ofHctals m the National Government National goals w'cre dissipsm 
in making money and protecting special privilege ’ * For a time Chi 
ncse censors were able to prevent news of the skyrocketing cost of living 
from teaching the outside world Within independent or Free" Chins 
wholesale prices increased over 500 petetnt between June, 1957, sod 
June, 19-1-1 • The disaster of inflation struck first at all groups vvuh 
fixed incomes, ^lerhaps the worst sufferers being China’s all too few 
school teachers The peasant, the great bulk of China’s masses, aim 
felt the heavy hand of inflation because Uic average Chinese peasant 
never does have a surplus of nee to sell, and thus cannot profit by a 
rising market ’ Given the nature of Chinese economy with the added 
dilTicultics of wartime, inflation was to be expected Thai it devclc^d 
into an unconitolicd spiral was due to the fact that hoarders and profit 
cers had sufficicnl influence with the Nauonal Government to bl«l 
ciTcctivc preventive measures. A situation grew m which govcrmn«it 
revenue came principally from the land tax on the mass of ilic people 
while wcalclucr classes failed to share m China’s war expenses.® la 
addition, the administration of the land lax an laud was estimated to 

' Du In. CA M a«J In tn a 211 
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cost two-fifths of the value of the grata collected. No phase of China’s , 
war economy escaped the effects of these disastrous conditions. As a i 
result, even the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives,' organized in 1938-39 , 
to encourage and speed war production among local groups and recog- 
nized as one of the finest examples of die war effort of the Chinese 
people, were hampered at every turn by the declining value of their 
limited capital.® Where famine was added to the shortages of war, 
inflation, which was here a synonym for lack of food, led the peasantry 
to revolt and to disarm their own soldiers. Chinese intellectuals who 
dared to protest against the official policies that tolerated these conditions 
felt the heavy hand of the anti-democratic Ministry of Education in 
Chungking or of one or another of the various bodies of secret police. 
Not even the Chinese peasantry whose ancestors for centuries had taken 
privation for granted could be induced to resist the invader indefinitely 
in the face of these economic odds. 

Faced with economic crisis, increasing numbers of Chinese placed 
responsibility for the nation’s plight on the National Government and 
the Kuomintang. Whatever the shortcomings of this Kuomintang 
government were, and they were certainly considerable, it had continued 
for more than a decade to Justify its claim as the government of the 
Republic. 

THE NATURE OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

In form, China’s government, while differing rather widely from, 
governments in Britain and America, contained structural features 
readily comprehended by Westerners: a president, a state council, a 
national military council, five divisions or yiian for the exercise of cer-' 
tain powers (executive, legislative, judicial, examination, and censor), 
and numerous ministries such as finance, foreign affairs, and so on. But 
the realities of politics operating through this structure represent political 
practices which are quite different from the American or British model. 
Since the establishment of the National Government, the highest offi- 
cials of that government have been at the same dme the liighest officials 
of the party, and, in addition, many of the most important decisions of 
government were made by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Party. Thus the first factor of political power has been the political 
machine of the Kuomintang. In turn, the power of the Kuomintang 
machine has rested in part at least on its control of China’s armies, a 
control that is often furthered by appointing generals as provincial gov- 

“On the Chinese Industrinl Co-operatives sec, Nym Wales, The Chinese Labor iloee- 
ment (New York, 1945), 96-100. 
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crnors Finally, polmcal powca- m Qiitia, as m other parts of the 
Orient, is a highly personal thing This personal clement may play a 
large part m any country, but it is pamcularly strong m China both for 
tradiUonal reasons and also because consticutionahsm iti practice docs 
not )Ct exist there. This explains one of the reasons why there was hide 
change m the structure of Qiina’s government or in the personnel of her 
leadership during eight years of devastating war from 1937 to 1945.'® 

THE KUOMINTANG 

The position and the character of the Kuomintang as the party de* 
veloped after 1927 was also a major determinant m China’s varying 
ability to maintain her morale and the struggle against Japan. After 
Sun Yat sen’s death the character of the party underwent radical change. 
After 1927, the liberals, those inclined democraucally, the left wing 
members, and Communists were cither expelled or gradually removed 
from posts where they could exert dfccuvc influence on policy To an 
increasing degree the party came to be representauve of the personal 
obgarchy at the top rather than of the broader membership at the bot- 
tom Even this membership is less than one percent of China's popu- 
laQoo The Kuominung had thus never been a political party m the 
American or Bnash sense It has never been responsible to an elec- 
torate of the public in even a limited sense, and as time went on if be 
came less responsive to the wishes of liberals within us own ranks The 
result was that the nauon $ revolubonary party tended to trad behind 
trends of thought in the nation, while the government in turn trailed 
behind the party '' 

” l.an leoce I,. Rcsiaser Cfuna t Wsrumr Paltttrf (Pnneetoo, 1944 }, 4 $' 47 , lor ebaogos 
clTccced IQ sovemmeot acnictuic Od tbe tuuctun o( the NiQonal GoTcmment as af 
(ected by the Japanese UTaaion see Liu Nai<ben The Ftamewotlt o{ GoTcnimcot u 
Unoccupied China." m Voictt Irom Vnocntptrd China edited by H P MacNair (Chicagtv 
1944) 1 15 

“Rosingcr, Chin^t Cnsis 3S 39, Rosuigcr, China t Warumt Poiilicl 49, and in pu 
ticular the penctratiDg aoalysu of soreinment and social orgatuunon in Ctuna m D N 
Rowe CAiaa Among the Foutti (New Yoak, 1945), 125 146 Note especially the lh®» 
that Dr Sun s doctnocs hare been roUxd ^ any teal significance "for the decision of 
concrete (poliucalj questions The RuomiDung Nationalists claim to be orthodox and 
at the some time they confinn landlwds in property rights and liquidate CommunisCs. 
Other parties, such as the Conununssu piofesa equal orthodoxy while liquidating landlords 
and' their estates Rowe, I‘J3" 

Among China s principal minor political parties whose members include many nuddle. 
cd the-road elements, lujcrals, ptogressnes, lattUectuals smters socialists, etc, were the 
fbllounog 

1 The Democratic League founded sa 1941 by liberals of the People s Ptriiucal Council 
Its claims to the name democratic ate pcrhajis more valid than those of any other part) 

^ In the Kuoimniang Commiuust couSk^ the attitude of the League has been dii ided 
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advocated strong co-operation with the Allies, Kung’s domestic pobo® 
have generally revealed the semi feudal^ view of the more consenativc 
banking groups- These are but examples of many groups and 
sonaJitics within the Kuomintang In general the continuous con&cts 
that occurred between cliques and pcrsonahties did not get into Oic 
political news. The objective was not to eliminate an opponemibui w 
play for relauvc position ** 

THE ROLE OF CHIANG K’Al-SHEK \ 

Given the personal character of the Chinese government, one is 
to comprehend more readily the role which has been played by Generj^’ 
issimo Chiang K’ai shek, the most unportant personalty m recent Chi > 
nese history Chiang cannot be dismissed simply as a reactionary 
among reacuonarits any more than be can be described as a liberal or 
a democrat. Moreover, aaount must be taken of the way in which 
Chiang rose throughout the revolutionary period to tlje unnvalJed posi 
tion of prestige he enjoyed during the war and into the post war period 
To begin with, he was a trusted disciple of Sun Yat-sen, but unlike other 
of Sun’s lieutenants who were avilian politicians, Chiang was a soldier 
whose principal military education was received in Japan Since the 
National Government, esubhshed m 1927, resulted directly from mill 
tary victories woo by the Kuomintang armies which Chiang led, it was 
natural that he should emerge as leader of the new government 
Nevertheless, both in China and abroad at that time, Chiang was rc 
garded not as the successor of Sun Yat sen but as the newest and most 
successful of the many war lords who had fought for control of China 
during the previous decado History, however, was soon to cast Chiang 
in a new role. As Japan’s aggressions increased, military and political 
factionalism gave way to a growing popular demand for national rc 
sistance To achieve pobtical unny under mihtary resistance, the nation 
naturally turned to Chiang K’ai shek. For Chiang the decision was a 
difficult one, for he had been prosecuting a bloody and unsuccessful 
civil war against the Communists Yet he did alter his pohcies, ac 
cepted the nation s mandate, and became truly the natjona! leader, thus 
demonstraung his capacity* to achieve heights of real statesmanship 
Nevertheless, it was not Chiang who led the way m 1935 1937, but the 
Chinese who led Chiang ** 


“Rowe Cilia Among the Pouvrs 138 for fanher diiCU5sK>a of fictions w Ctuicw 
pol tjci. Sun Keewong Chiang Rd,, a Govermr for Szethwan,” Ana XU (19<l) 
193 194 

“Rosingcr China't Cnstt 17 
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What have been the, political characteristics and the philosophy o£ 
this national leader of wartime China? Having made the decision to 
"'resist aggression, he remained inflexible in this purpose. A virtue in 
wartime, this inflexibility has not been so useful in the problems of 
peace. He is not deeply versed in political or economic thought, but is 
adept in listening to the thoughts of others and in shifting the weight 
of his own influence to maintain a balance among the facdons that ^ 
surround him. While undoubtedly a professing Methodist, he has ap- 1 
peared to be more influenced by the moral ideas of his own native back-| 
ground. Concepts such as uniformity in opinion, obedience to au-i 
thority, loyalty, propriety, and wilting acceptance of one’s proper place! 
in life strongly appeal to him. This is not simply because these concepts 
might further his personal ambidons, but rather because he devoudy 
believes in them. As yet, the most revealing document on Chiang’s 1 
political philosophy is his book published in 1943. It ‘ 

treats of life and government in the Old China, of the history of the 
unequal treaties, of the Kuomintang, but it stresses the exploitddon 
suffered at the hands of foreign powers, and develops a detailed blue- 
print for China’s reconstruction. Features of the book which have a 
direct bearing on the current problems of post-war China are; 1) itsj 
repeated attacks on Chinese democrats and liberals as \vell as Commu-’ 
nists; 2) its and-foreignism; the great powers are held to be primarily-^ 
responsible for China’s troubles, a view never accepted by Sun Yat-sem 
and never established by any kind of historical proof; 3) a glorification| 
of C hina ’s past in terms of respect’ for the official class which ruled 01^_’^ 
Chin a. There is~tHus a definite lack of evidence to indicate that Chiang 
has desired the people of China to become the positive polidcal force 
which democracy would demand.^® 

Finally, what of the dictatorship Chiang is said to have wielded? 

“The Chinese edition o£ this very revealing work on Chiang’s political thinking and 
his poUdeal objeedves is Chiang K’ai-shek, Cftina's Destiny [Chung Kuo Chih Ming 
Yiin] (Chungking, 1943). For further analysis see Rosinger, China's Crists, 50-57. 
Although the first Chinese edition was 200,000 and was followed by more than 200 
printings, Chungking censors would not permit foreign correspondents to quote from the 
book in their dispatches, and even as late as 1946~a translation held by die State Depart- 
ment was denied by Secretary Byrnes to Congressmen who requested to see it on die 
ground that the time was not “propitious” for making public the document (see H. F. 
MacNair in The Chicago Sun Booli Weeh,, Feb. 23, 1947). In January, 1947, this ill- 
advised official secrecy and censorship, both Chinese and American, were brought to an 
abrupt end with the simultaneous publication in translation of two rival Amencan editions. 
The first of these b an officially authorized translation by Wang Chung-hui with an in- 
troduction by Lin Yutang. The second, unofficial edition, contains notes and commentary 
by Philip Jaffe, and includes in addition a fifty-page translation of an essential com- 
panion work fay Chiang, Chinese Economic Theory, 
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Chung K’ai thck has not been a dicutor in the sense m which Ger- 
rraay, Italy, Spam, Rusua, and Portugal have provided us with exam- 
ples. China (hes not >ct possess the macljjncry of pohticaj communja- 
tion and conuol out of which ihat land of dictatorship may be built. 
In so far as Cluna has had anyUung resembling a dicutorship, it has 
been held by the Kuomintan g^oligarcby.rathe r than by any in^iJuai— . 
Moreover, tlus hierarchy as noted, csscnlialljrardoUecnon of cliques. 
That Generalissimo Chiang is the moderator who balances one group 
against another docs not detract from fus prestige as the only living in- 
dividual who has been able to personify the ideal of China’s unity 
Rather, to state this fact is merely to describe a normal, tradmonal Chi- 
nese system of political operation Indeed it is a system that is natural 
to the “almost total absence of frxed political formalism m the Chinese 
scene" “ 


REVIVAL OF THE CONST1TUTION/\L MOVEMENT 

The increasing privations and hardships of war and the dechoiog 
prestige of the Nauonal Coseroment served both directly and indirectly 
to revive the question of consmuironaLsm m the most gloomy hours of 
war. In the vanguard of ihu movement were China's liberals and 
democrau drawn from intellectual and middle-class groups. They 
were not numerous, and their survival as hberals had been difBculL 
Freedom of speech and assembly, as understood by Western democ- 
raacs, have never been nauonally recognized to China as an inalienable 
nght of citizenship There was nothing new therefore irt the Nauonal 
Government’s suppression of liberty; rather it was a ease of suppression 
becoming more rigid as the war dragged on and the government re 
vealed itself as incapable of providing dfccuvc leadership Conse- 
quently, occasion arose m 1913-1944 for the revival of liberal demands 
that constituuonal machinery be ercaied through which more of the 
people might speaL 

In 1931 a Provisional ConsutuUon had been adopted*^ which with 
amendments conunued to operate throughout the subsequent years of 
war Proposals looking to a permanent constitution resulted m 19SS 
m the formal promulgation of the Draft Consutuuon ** Hosobues in 
1937 blocked the coavemogof aNtmonal Congress toconsvd« die draft. 
The spread of war suggested indefimie delay, but as the Smo-Japanese 


**Ro«e,CAiBd.rm«nf lirrowm 139 

"The Ouatie hGnuCry ot !nf<»iiuti(ui, Cha4 Handbook, I9ST IM (New Vwk, 
19«), lO 

“Tai of the ProMiioMl Ccmsotviuon m Tke Citna Year Book, m2. 688.^90 
^Texx in China Handbook 19371943 120-127 
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conflict reached a seeming stalemate in 1939, questions of constitutional- 
ism were again raised. Already the National Government through its 
Program o£ Resistance and Reconstruction had announced it would es- 
tablish a People’s Political Council, comprising “the best minds of the 
na tion" t o .advise the government.”'* When in the first meeting of the 
Peoples Politico Council, September, 1939, there were requests from 
councilors of all parties, Kuomintang, Communist, Nationalist Socialist, 
Young China, and National Salvationists, for immediate steps toward 
constitutional democracy, Chiang K’ai-shek- appointed a Constitutional- 
ism Promotion Committee representing divergent views within the 
Council to stimulate discussion of constitutional issues. Meanwhile the 
Kuomintang leadership decided to call the National Congress late in 
19-10. For reasons of both war and politics this meeting was not held; 
but in 1943, when Chiang K’ai-shek again emphasized the importance 
of constitutionalism, the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee de- 
cided to call the Congress within a year of the end of war to adopt a** 
constitution. These were indeed signs of progress toward constitu- 
tionalism, but they did not mean that solution had yet been reacheion 
any of the fundamental issues such, for example, as the legal recognition 
of political groups other than the Kuomintang and their right to partici- 
pate in politics. Moreover, it should be noted that the constitutional 
issue, as such, had no interest for the masses of the Chinese people. 
Nevcrtlieless, the years since 1923 have made it clear that the Chinese 
masses have a very real interest in taxes, prices, and income, and a grow- 
ing sense that in some way these matters are connected with good an<* 
bad government. The point is that too few of China’s people under 
stood the relation of constitutionalism to government. As China’ 
eight long years of war with Japan came to an end, the conservadv 
Kuomintang oligarchy was faced with the fact that the work of popula 
political organization of the people had “been left, in the main, to th( 
Communists.” 

“ On tire organization, reorganizations, and meetings o£ the Peoples Political Council: 
China Handbook, 1937-1943, 109-110; Guenther Stein, “Peoples Political Council Re- 
organizing,” Far Eastern Survey, XI (1942), 158-160. 

*‘Rosingcr, China's Crisis, 78. Neither the existence of the Kuomintang New Life 
Movement, nor of the San Min Chti I Youth Corps, both of which are principal sodal 
instruments of the Kuomintang, would appear to weaken the conclusion noted above. 
The New Life Movement in its inception at least owed much of its inspiration to German 
and Italian fascist models. Its later exhortations to public ‘'morality” have had little in- 
fluence because this campaign was not co-ordinated with basic material reforms in eco- 
nomics and politics. The Youth Corps, as Sun Fo has said, is an example of excessive 
military regimentation, and does not train its members for the practical responsibilities of 
self-government, Rowe, China and the Potvers, 137-138; and Sun Fo, China Looks 
Forward (New York^ 1944), ch. ix. 
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REVIVAL OF KUOMINTANG COMMUNIST STRIFE 
The final and, in some rcspects*tlte nia|or factor in China’s declining 
capaaty to resist Japan was the gradual disintegration of the united 
front which had forced into being in 1937 under the duress of Japa- 
nese aggression The cficcmcness of this united resistance depended 
from the beginning on maintaining an understanding between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese Conunumst Party.^ This made the problem 
exceedingly difficult not only because the muted front had been imposed 
from widiout by Japan’s aggression, but also because of the bitter mem- 
ories of the Kuommtang-Cotnmuoist warfare from 1927 to 1937. Be- 
ginning in 1931 With Its Soviet government in Kiangsi, the "Chinese 
Soviet Republic” had pursued relentlessly its policy of land expropru- 
tion and rural reform under the poliucal leadership of Mao Tsc tung 
and the military skill of Chu Teh, commander of the Chinese Red 
'Arm) This detclopmcnt coincided with Japan's invasion of Man- 
churia The Kuomimang Nationahsu thus faced tsvo enemies: the 
Communists in the interior and the Japanese on the eastern frontier. 
Faced with this dilemma, the National Government, frequently inde- 
cisive m pohc), attempted to exterminate the Communists and to 
appease, though reluctantly, the Japanese. Within and without the 
Kuommtang, however, there was violent disagreement on this policy, 
but the significant fact was that Chiang K’ai-shek failed to exterminate 
the Communists, who by 1935 bad completed the long march and 
established themselves m the northwest in what was to become known 
as thf_ ShepM Kay^ii Nioghsia Bo rder Region, with m Capital at Yc- 

Wnhin the two succeeding years, the growing popular will for resist- 
ance, the Sian incident, and the renewal of Japan’s tmlitary action re- 
sulted in the Kuomintang-Commumst truce. Advocating a united 
struggle for independence, enforcement of democracy, and improve- 
ment in the people s liv elihood, the Chinese Communist Party described 
lU program of co-opcration with the Kuomintang as: 1) seeking en- 

Iq couocnes vbere dcmocraiic comtmitioiuIiHn aad nanoiut patnobsm are tatea 
tor ^raoted, the viuon of all major pohucal (acuoDi la a wartunc umted frortt U expected, 
aod Its achicremeat is comparaoxel; simple Siuh was not the case m China, whue the 
plttenu ot'human'bebaviot'hab not been shaped by clemocratie coiuQtutioiuUsm and 
related ideal of political patriotism 

*The ablest treatment of Conunosusts in th*- period is Edgar Soow, Rtd- 5rar Orrf 
China (New Yorlt, 1938) Ob the orgainzatioa of the Chinese Communist Eany ^ 
Miff, Herote Chtnt (New York, 1937) a Marxian mterptetatioa Harold Isaacs, 
Tragedy of Tie Chinese Iteiolulion (London, 1938), a TrotskjTat cnoque of the ns® 
of (he Conunumst movement id Chiaa 
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forcemcnt o£ the Three Principles o£ the People; 2) abandonment o£ its 
policies o£ overthrowing die Kuomintang by force, of soviediiation, and 
of forcible land confiscation; 3) abolition of the Soviet Government and 
of the Red Army, which would be reorganized as the Nadonal Revolu- 
tionary Army of the National Government. This program was wel- 





Chin'ese Communist and Japanese Positions in China, February, 1944 . United 
Stales, Department of State, Division of Map Intelligence and Cartography. 


corned in a guarded, declaradon by Generalissimo Chiang. As a result, 
resistance to Japan was strengthened as the Red Army, now the Eighth 
Route Army, operated under guerrilla' tacdcs in the north while Com- 
munist guerrillas sdll in the Yangtze became the New Fourth Army. 
Even greater unity seemed forecast by the first meeting of the People’s 
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Political Council with rcprescQtamcs from all parties, July, 193S From 
that time onward, however, the unification movement was gripped by 
a creeping paralysis Both the National Government and the Commu 
nists continued to hgiit Japan, but the uruted front bcclmc merely a 
name, and eventually, by IMd, not even dial The total effect was to 
cripple Chinas limited powers to resist Japan and to pave the way for 
a renewal of civil war if and when the invader was expelled 

BASES OF THE KUOMINTANG COMMUNIST SPLIT 

In the ensuing battle of words between Chungking and Ycnan, each 
side accused the other of bad faith, of sabougmg the war, and of seek 
ing to build Its OW'D political strength instead of fighting the common 
enemy Symptomatic of conditions was the use of as many as half a 
million Nauonahsi troops, not to fight the Japanese, but to blockade 
the Communist controlled areas of the north Neither side trusted the 
other 

The chief reasons for the widening rift beiw cen the Kuommtang and 
the Communists la) first, in die bitterness of the historical background 
]ust recited, and second, in the ideological conflict between the two 
To many it appeared that the National Government, as the msiniment 
of the extreme right wing m the kuommung oligarchy, no longer ad 
hered to Sun Yatsens Three Principles, but was, on the contrary, a 
conscfvauve, reactionary regime bent on preserving an oligarchic rule 
w ith special privilege for ihe landed and financial classes. On the other 
hand, it was equally clear m the light of events of 1931 1937, that the 
men who directed Ycnan and the Communist Party regarded them 
selves as Kiarxians The fact that they modified their poliacs after 19a7 
by ceasing to expropriate and redistribute land was regarded by then 
enemies as a clever compromise and as a Erst step toward the “new 
democracy,” a phrase which suggesu a radical left wing mcerpretauon 
of Sun Yat sens principles These exueme views suggest liie gulf that 
separated Chungking from Ycnan The tension was heightened, too, 
by the seeming success which the Communists enjoyed After 1937, 
their radical agrarian reforrns, which for the time bemg at lease replaced 
their former Mariuamsm, made a wid^ popular appeal in the northern 
areas which they ruled 


**The most detailed teptirt on eoDdiuotis ui ihe Yenaa area u Guenther Stem, Ttt 
CAailnge of Red C6,na (New York 1945) The popularity whicb the CommunisS 
enjoyed as a result o£ their agranaa refonns ahoold oot be taken to mean that they any 
more than the Nanonaluts, have a remedy for one Chinas most diffcult probleoM— 
mcreasine population See Rout CAriw for^err 5J • 
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The charges which the Communists levelled against the National 
Government agd the Kuomintang were serious, and in many important I 
cases, the truth of these charges was established by impartial evidence. - 
Ihe Kuomintang was accused ol breaking the agreement (the truce) , 
which was to create the united front; of attacking and attempting to > 
exterminate the Communist Fourth Route Army in the lower Yangtze, ' 
an attempt which was made but which failed; of failing to replace the 
party dictatorship with democratic government. Against this back- 
ground, the Communists declined to turn over to Chungking control of 
their own armies. 

On its part, too, Chungldng made its own accusations. It charged 
the Communists with bad faith in die 1937 truce, of refusing to obey 
orders of the National Government, and of revolutionary and treason- 
able intent in attempting to maintain a state within a state. The view 
‘of those who controlled the Kuomintang was that there could be no 
political settlement until the Communist armies were handed over to 
Generalissimo Chiang’s command. The nature of the conflict between 
the two groups being what it was, there was never the slightest prospect 
that the Communists would surrender control of their armies until the 
Kuomintang had led the way by setting up a truly representative gov- 
ernment. 

THE ALLIES SENSE THE DANGER 

Although there had been warnings in 1943, it was not until early in 
1944 that this picture of Chinese conditions broke through the Chung-, 
king censorship' and reached the American public."'* The almost im- 
mediate reversal in American public opinion was perhaps a natural, 
but an unreasoning, shift from emotional and sentimental attachment 
and admiration for China’s war effort to one of almost unqualified 
denunciation."® The concern of the American government, if less vocal 
than that of the public, was directed through more useful channels. 
Although the Yenan regime was not recognized as a government by 
the United StatJes or any other power, its importance in the war could 
no longer be ignored. An American military mission visited the Com- 
munist area in July, 1944. Ac the same tirne, the United States sought 
to bring its~ influence to bear on Chungking, to which, in the summer 

“See. among others the following articles: Pearl Buck, “A Warning about China,” 
Lije, May 10 (1943), 53-5S; Hanson W. Baldwin, "Too Mucli Wishful Thinking About 
Ciiin. 1 ," Reader's Digest, XLIV T. A- Bisson, “China’s Part in a Coalition 

War,” far Uastem Smaey, XII (1943), 135-141. 

“Note the analysis of Congressman Walter H. Judd, “Our Ally China,” Time, June 18, 
1945. 
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I of. 1944 went Vice President Henry A Wallace and Donald 
I ChairnuQ of the War Production Board. There "waTaTTcar that the 
Kuommtang Communist nfi would lead to esuangement between 
Chungking and Moscow and ultinvatcly between Moscow and the 
United States. American policy wanted a China united under a Na 
tionalist regime which would be strong because it was moving m the 
direction of democracy and not away from it The Wallace visit was 
designed to impress upon Gencrahssimo Chiang the imperative need 

( of Chinese unity ar«d of conunued amicable relations between China 
and Russia and between China and the United States Donald Nel 
son s V isii resulted m the formation of a Chinese War Production Board 
December, 1944 which did inacase China s war production, the ulti 
mate results were dtsappo nling, however because the National Govern 
mem showed no disposition to tackle the problems of hoarding or 
profiteering and thus to move toward fundamental itnprovement. 

TENSION IN SINO-AMEMCAN RELATIONS 
The hope that these moves would lead to a healing of China s mala 
dies was desiro>ed m the autumn of 1944 At this time a Japanese 
military advance had intensified the political crisis iD Chungking and 
nearly resulted in a reotgamuuon of the government as desired by the 
Unit^ States The checking of this Japanese advance lessened the 
imminent danger and thereby contributed to the breakdown m the half 
hearted ncgotianons between Nationabsu and Communists which bad 
dragged on for some months without any useful results la October 
came the disturbing news that at the request of Generalissimo Chiang 
vy, comma nder of the China Burma India 

theater and Chiang $ chief of staff was being recalledj a the United 
States Shortly thereafter came the rcsisnation..fl f thcAmencan Am 
.bassador, C. E Gauss The high praiwgucn SuKvell by President 
Roosevelt and clearance by the War Departments censorship of news- 
paper articles deeply critical of ibc Chungking regime, gave credence 
to the belief that Sulwclls roall was related directly UJ severe tensions 
\in Sino-Amcncan relations. It was interpreted as Chiang s refusal to 
‘push through the political, economic, and miliary reforms which the 
United States had been urging upon the National Government Speaf 
ically these reforms appear to have included 1) that General Solwcll 
be made commander in<hief of ail AILed forces in China in ofder to 
insure the most effective possible distribution of arms and supplies for 

*'Oa proWeini of Cimu s indu tnaf dncloimeat, Rowe, CA Among the roit^i 
75 Indusuul labor in Chiaoe w»r industi^ u ueated by Kuo-Heng Shih, C* 
Eaiert the Machine Age (Cambrulse 1944) 
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the entire theater; 2) that the Chinese array be reorganized and the 
dead wood in the Chinese high command eliminated; 3) that the war 
effort of the Kuomintang and Communist armies be unified under Stil- 
well’s command?® 

This crisis was to bring far-reaching results in the application of 
American policy in China. America continued its support of Chung- 
king and its efforts to bring about changes in Chungking’s domesdc 
policies, but it did so through personalities who, it was felt, would em- 
ploy diplomatic methods even in wartime. Major General jMbert-G. 
Wedemeyer now became Chiang’s chief of- staff', "'and Major General 
Patrick']. Hurley assumed the post of American Ambassador in Chungj, 
king. Donald 'Nelson also returned to China to carry through the 
reorganization of her war industry. A visit by General Hurley to Ye- 
nan brought a resumption in negotiations between the two capitals, but 
the basic questions remained unsolved. The fact was that there were 
still two governments in China. The funcdon of American policy was 
to find a means through which they might unite to create a strong and 
' a more democratic China. This was the situadon at the beginning of 
19f5. In succeeding months, however, under the influence of Ambas- 
sador Hurley there appeared to be a shift toward more outright support 
for the Nationalists. Far from winning general American approval, 
this apparent shift in American policy was attacked even by conserva- 
tive segments of the American press which pointed out again that the; 
so-called Communist areas were the most democratic in China and the ' 
most stubborn in their resistance to Japan. Thus matters stood as, with 
Japan’s sudden surrender, hostilities in the Pacific came to an end. 
China, along with other of the United Nations, shared in the glory of 
this military triumph. In point of time and in depth of suffering from 
hunger, disease, and the general ravages of war, no pdople had borne 
greater years of trial than China’s peasantry and those of her patriots 
who hoped for a better and a more democratic China. The catastrophe 
of the Japanese invasion was now a thing of the past, but the problems 
of China’s rehabilitation remained. An impoverished country and peo- 
ple faced the prospect of civil war — a struggle of opposing ideologies 
and of major factions contending for power.®® 


“On the background of General Siitwcll's position and responsibility in China, and 
the crisis which occasioned the demand for his recall, Theodore H. White and Annalee 
Jacoby, Thunder Out of China (New York, ISIS), 145-165, 214-225. See also M. S. 
Stewart, "Divided China,” Behind the Headlines pamphlets, V (1946), No. 5 (Toronto, 
1946). 

“ The story of the Nanking puppet regime under Wang Ching-wei and of other forces 
of appeasement wilt be found in P. M. A. Linebarger, The China of-Chiang K'ai-she(( 
(Boston, 1941), 183-210; in Rosinger, China's Wartime Politics, 33-35, and in the same - 
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THE POST-WAR ERA 

With the end of the w ar, peace became for China a desperate require- 
ment if the nation was to recover from the Japanese invasion and from 
the effects of intermittent doiwstic strife. All through the first j'car 
following Japan's surrender, foreign correspondents m China were vir- 
itually unammous in the view that the overwhelming majoritj of the 
\chinese people wanted an end of avil conflict and were as one in ihcir 
opposiuon to belligerent leaders m both Kuomintang and Communtsc 
factions There were also other and equally pressing reasons why peace 
within China was a desperate rtquueoaent.- During World War II, 
China, as has been noted, regained her full sovereignty and became a 
member of that select company, ttw ywwltgd great powers. Howcicr, 
there was a sirihing discrepancy between China's real strength and her 
nominal position among the big nations So long as she remained 
divided and weah at home, so long would she be an arena for the rival 
maneuvers of the United States and Russia, and thus a threat to renew ed 
world conflict This potential danger became an ominous reality m the 
, post war penod at the ideological conflict between the United States and 
I Russia was impUmented m the actions of practical politics both >Q Eu- 
rope and in the Far East The American public was more awabe to 
the dilficulties of this post war penod than had been the case »n 
but 1C was not so clear vvhetlier the same public understood that victory 
la the Pacific had^n won us the midst of Asia-'s coniempo rsry revolu . 
tiooj and thus, even less than m 1920, there could be no safe fetutq .tp.. 
what_a former American president hbed to call "normalcy " 

The end oTthc war m the Paafic produced m China a state of affairs 
which, for the moment, could hardly be dcscnbed as ather peace or war. 
Dunng the months that preceded the ^panese surrender, the Chung- 
king Yenan ncgouatioas sponsored by Ambassador Hurley had reached 
a stalemate Tlw Commurasts were convinced that expediency was 
driving the United States into ever closer relations with Chungking 
The rulers of the Kuomintang, for their part, appeared to have felt 
that Ambassador Hurley and General Wedemeyer could be made to 
serve Chungking's purposes. Both Chungking and the Communists 
were bidding for Amencan support. In Chungking there bad been 
some shifts m personalities designed to create the impression of reforra. 
Ycnan's bid for American favor bad taken the form of a show of null 
tary strength against Japan’s posuions Nciihcr side was now con- 
cerned widi die dream of a uiutcd Qiina Then came the unexpened 
Japanese surrender, the news o f which gave no pleasure to officul 
auihot* Chtn^t Cnnt, 58 6V For a pro-NutViog micfpreuooo, »« Don Batt. !*'*’< 
Cktng wet Pappel or Petnot (Chicago. 1941) 



Chungking. Its armies were in the west and south; the northeastern ' 
provinces from Shanghai to Peking, held by japan, would tlxus sur- * 
render to the Communists, who were already in that area where their ' 
armies and the guerrillas had been stubbornly fighting Japan through-; 
out the war. The Communists would thereby control China’s vital' 
liortheastern seaboard unless Chiang’s armies were moved in by the 
United States army, air forces, and navy. Such assistance to Chiang 
was given with all the resources the American services could muster. 
Technically, the aid was quite proper. It meant simply that the United' 
States was assisting the recognized government of its ally,' China, to 
* accept the surrender of the Japanese armies of occupation. By Yenanj 
and Moscow, however, the move was regarded as political, namely, that 
United>States policy as implemented by Ambassador Hurley and Gen- 
'eral Wedemeyer was now solidly behind Chungking, and was bent on 
placing Kuomintang armies in a position to crush the Communists, thus 
achieving a united China by force and not by the democratic union of 
all major parties. 

THE POSITION OF RUSSIA, 1945 

If American policy appeared to shift, so also did Russia’s. In August, 
1945, Russia’s post-war position in Asia had been defined in^aSino-, 
Soviet treaty. Some major terms had already been agreed to by the 
UniteSTtates and Russia at the Yalta Conference. This agreement was j 
. the price America paid for Russia’s promise to enter the war against^ 
Japan. Far from being understandable simply in terms of Soviet- 
Marxian ideology, the terms of this treaty harked back to Manchurian 
history of the 1890’s and the early years of the twentieth century when 
Russia was ruled by the Tsars. By the new treaty, China recognized; 
what had long been a reality, the independence of Outer Mongolia;' 
Russia acquired joint control of the principal Manchurian railwa^ys (the^ 
Chinese Eastern arid the South Manchuria) Daifen-was to be made 
an international free port with special rights for Russia; ‘historic Port 
Arthur^ was to be available as)a"Russian‘jnajrarb"ak;''and'ih3ally,''’as"m^^ 
the days of the “good,” old-fashioned imperialism, Russia pledged fullj 
support and recognition of the National Government, and respect fqr its| 
soveragnty in Manchuria. This treaty coincided with Russia’s entryl 
into the war against Japan and with the Russian invasion and military 
occupation'of Manchuria, which Japan had made the richest industrial 
area of all China. The treaty was the pri ce Chungking paid for con- 
tinugdJRussjan recognition. To this point the situation added"up''fd one | 
in which the United States was moving Kuomintang armies into the * 
Communist-controlled areas of the northeast, while Russia did not pre- ‘ 
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vent Chinese Communist forces from entering Manchuria and gaining 
(possession of most of that country Moreover, the industrial wealth of 
hfanchuria proved too great a temptation to machine-hungry Russia. 
The charge was that Manchuria was sacked to bolster Siberian industry 

Meanwhile, as was to be expected, hostilities had broken out between 
the Nationalist and Communist forces in widely separated areas of the 
northeast The a\il war which so many had predicted had begun 
Furthermore, it could not be described as simply another of China’s 
civil wars, for both the United Sutes and Russia were betting heavily, 
and thar money was not on the same horse Unless the cruis could 
be halted, the principles which had underscored American pobey 
throughout the Pacific war would be bankrupt. In November, 1945, 
Ambassador Hurley, now back in Washington, resigned, publicly charg 
ing his failure to the State Department The harassed American public 
thereby had grounds for the belief that ilic United States and Russia 
were no longer mediators among China s factityis but partisans on op 
posite sides of a civil war 

THE MARSHALL MISSION 

To meet this crisis. President Truman apjxnnted General GeorgeX . 
-Jtl.irsh.ill av a presidenual special envoy to China and m a public state* 

"On the petiiKsI aA<i soa^l philoAuphy anJ icconJ ri ChunsV>ng and Ycnan during 
the Pacifie war see lohn k. Fairbank *X>ur Qtanen in China,** Ailtatif, CUQCVHI 
(19«) iU2 

Naie the report by Fnnis E. Taylor on Qnsorshtp oi Wmerv and Publishen in China,** 
PtUuAfft KteKh CL (1946) 2596 2599 Me Taylor, who relumed from China m 
October 1916, reported on the conuast beiween mowing luf-preaiion of freedom w the 
National St parts of China, and the lack of lesuaioia in ihc North.** 'Mr Taylor a in 
forihanoa was given to him diretily by Icadinc [ChuicK] wriicri and cnuca to whom 
he talked is Shanghai, Kunming and Peiping and in ihe Commuaut capiul Venan. 
Mom Chinese wnten belong to the uiiofficul China Wnters Assocution and virtually all 
of them said they oppose the Chung K as shek government, which the wnten told Mr 
Taylor is as much opposed Co the Democratic Leapse and other imd lle-of the road groups 
of inKllcctuals as it is to the Comsnunisis A statement from a rcpfesentalsvc group of 
I eh nas writers, brought to thi* country by Mr Tayioe, jeadsi "The Generalissimo s four 
I promises of liberty to the people plcdg^ in eke PoluKal Comuluuon Conference not long 
I ago— one of these dedicated to the Idieity of speceb and publication— have never been and 
I are never meant to be earned ouL Instead severe meavutes are taken to control all liberal 
? voices, iiot legislatively nor judicially nor by the police auihonues, but through the hands 
|of secret service men. This form <d persctutioQ leaves no trace behind." 

V A cnocal estimate of Ambassador Hurley and an analysis of the reasons for hu failure 
are la White and Jacoby ThiinJer Out of Citno 243 2S6 The Cbnese Communists 
dubbed the Ambassador, Tiule Whiskers ♦ hit KuomioUng associates referred to him 
as the *^cond Big Wmd " 

Text of the Sino-Soviet Treaty and documents on Uie railway and port agreements arc 
la Ammcan Revieur on the Sotirt Vnioti, VU (Nov 1945), 66 73 Text of the Yalu 
Agrcemcnf is in U S Dept, of State, Oceapetios of fapan (M ashingion, 1946), 52 53 
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ment reaffirmed the major bases o£ American policy. The President'' 
stressed the need for: 1) a strong, united, and democratic China; 2) • 
continued American recognition of the National Government and ab- , 
stention from interference in China’s internal affairs; 3) cessation of ,• 
hostilides between Kuomintang and Communist forces; and 4) calling 
of a Chinese national congress representadye of all parties to achieve 
national unification on a democratic basis and to end what the President 
called Chungking’s “one-party government.” There was also the sug- 
gestion that in the event China did not carry out the reforms, American 
aid would be withheld. Within a few weeks this policy had been con- . 
firmed by the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. 

The choice of General Marshall was a measure of the imminent dis- 
aster facing American policy in Asia. His acceptance of a task which 
now appeared hopeless was the measure of his own self-sacrifice. 
in g the ye ar of Hurley diplomacy, the United^ States had lost i|s ^ 
nonpartisan positiom'" Marshjill_was asked to re-establish American non-^^, 
partisanship and a new faith in the integrity of Arnerican diplomacy.' 
Thc"fhTfacle was that by January, 1946, the prestige of MarshallTin- 
tegmy had produced a truce. ‘ 

"" This truce between the Central Government and the Communists | 
resulted in the calling of a Political Consultative Conference, January, * 
1946, representing all parties, Kuomintang, Communists, the Demo- 
cratic League, as well as nonpartisans, which was able to reach what ' 
appeared to be a basic understanding acceptable to all for a transitional 
government, for a democratic revision of the Kuomintang-proposed 
draft constitution, and for unification of the armies. By April, how- 
ever, this app'arent progress under General Marshall’s good offices was 
well on the way to liquidadon. Whatever the mi.ved and comple.Y 
causes of this tragedy, its more obvious results were not in quesdon.' 

It was clear that the right-wing Kuomintang was determined to nullify', 
the Political Consultadve Conference accords; that hostilities had bro-- 
ken out again on various Government-Communist fronts; and that the* 
whole situation was involved with increasing tension in Russo- American 
relations in the Far East and elsewhere. As against Russia’s unwilling- 
ness to prevent the Chinese Communists from tightening their grip on j 
Manchuria was the fact that the United States, advocating the role of , 
mediadon, was nevertheless selling some_§800,000,000 of^ surplus war > 
propefty to the-Central-GoYerntnent. Before the close of 1946 inter- 

“On the obstacles, American, Chinese, and Russian, confronting Marshall, see White 
and Jacoby, Thunder Out of China, 269-308. 
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mittent avil war was again m progress. By the end oE the year General 
iAlarshalls efforu to bring the warnng Eactions together m a working 
jagreement had failed Meanwhile the National Government convoked 
the Nauonal Assembly to adopt the draft constituuoo The Commu 
nists refused to attend but some of the lesser parties did join the 
Kuommtang-dominatcd Assembly In December, 1946, the draft con 
siituuon was adopted to go into effect on December 25 , 1947 

Early in January, 1947, at the close of his i3-month mission. General 
Marshall, already designated as America’s new Secretary of State, issued 
a public report sucunanzing his views with respect to China. This 
report has become a state document of the utmost importance. It is a 
clear portrayal of the contending forces within China with assessment 
of responsibility upon those guilty of perpetuating turmoil It also laid 
down spcaBc suggesuons to guide Amencan policy in seeking further 
to achieve a united and a more dcmocrauc China. Among General 
Marshalls findings the following were pamculaily notable 

1) The greatest obstacle to peace in China has been the complete, 
almost overwhelmmg, jus picion wjtl^whicb the Chines^, Communist. 
Party and the Kuotnmtwg regard each other As a result it has been 
common practice for dittortioa of the facts to be utilized by both sides 
m order co heap condemnation on the other 

2) On the side of the Nauonal Government, which is in effect the 
Kuomintang Party, there is a dominant group of reacuonatjes w hich in 
General Marshall s belief has opposed almost every effort be made tojn* 
fiuence the formauan of a genuine coalmoiT^vernment. 

3) On the side of the Chinese Communists, General Marshall found 
two groups a) hbcrals. who arc prepared to place the mtcrcsts of China 
before those of a Communist state, b) radicals who are prepared to use 
any measures to gam ihcir ends, to wrccirthe"cconorny of the country, 
to overthrow the government without any regard to the immediate suf- 
fering of the people. 

4) The Political Consultauvc Conference, January, 1946, and the 
agreements reached by it offered Chuia a hberal and forward looking 
charter for peace and reconsUucUon, but irreconcilable groups within 
the Kuomintang Party, inteiestcd m the preservation of their own feudal 
control of China, evidently had no real mtenuon of implementing them, 
and the course which the ChuieiK Cnmmtmur Party jjursued in later 
months indicated an unwillingness on its part to make a fair com 
promise 

3) China $ salvation as Gene^ Marshall saw it could be found m the 
assumpuon Qn rad e rsH £.^y;;;tKc~ tibe^rin the govcmmenrilKMn the — 
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minority parties, who unfortunately lacked the political power necessary 
to exercise a controlling influence. 

6) General Marshall found the newly adopted Constitution to be in 
accord in all major respects with the principles laid down by the -Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference. China’s future, he believed, would de- 
pend on the degree to which the government gives substance to this 
constitutional form by a genuine welcome to all groups to share in 
the responsibility of government. 

By midsummer of 19-17, China’s political, economic, and social plight 
had shown no improvement. On the'contrary, it called forth from Presi-I 
dent Truman a fact-finding mrssibh'headed by Lieutenant GeneraTAl- 
bert C. Wedemeyer. On the conclusion of his investigations in China, 
General Wedemeyer was quoted by the press as saying: l)'that China 
must effect far-reaching political and economic reforms, 2) that the Chi- 
nese Communists could not be eliminated by militafy'force alone, and 
3) that "the National Government could yet win arid hold the confidence 
of the Chinese people by removing from posts of responsibility incom- 
petent and corrupt officials. 
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JAPAN SINCE 194li IN WAR AND IN DEFEAT 

T he people o£ Japan have been faced in the years since 1941 with 
two of the great crises of their history In the first, these people were 
called upon by their political and military masters to wage total war for 
the achievemcni of Japan s divine mission establishment of the New 
National Structure ' at home and the New Order in Greater East Asia” 
abroad The latter of these objectives has already been discussed in 
previous pages It will remain here to note some of the final steps taken 
in the years after 1937 to complete the ‘ New National Structure.” In 
the second crisis, a proud and senative people, having met complete 
imhtary defeat in 1945, was called upon to bee a future compounded 
of social confusion m its homeland and of uncertainty in its relauons 
with the outside world of conquerors These evenu are as yet too close, 
too clouded hy the censorship imposed by war and by the victors, to 
permit definite analysis or evaluation Yet it is possible to see a con 
siderable portion of wartime and post wartime Japan and to indicate 
some of the directions in which she is moving and is being permitted 
to move What manner of nation IS emerging from the war? What 
status IS being assigned to her by those who have won the military 
Victory ^ Since Japan s def«t was achieved chiefly by American arms, 
and since the occupation of Japan is essentially an occupation by Amen 
cans what arc the policies this country is applying, and to what end 
arc they being applied^ To these quesuons and to others related to 
them m Japan s most recent and contemporary history the following 
pages must be addressed 


CREATING THE NEW NATIONAL STRUCTURE 


I 

1 


The political philosophy and the structure of government which had 
developed in Japan by 1941 and which were to persist throughout the 
war were in many respects logical developments of earlier steps taken 
after 1931 toward totalitarian control Yet neither before 1941 nor after 
that date did Japan become a fuUfledged corporate state in the manner 
i of Germany or Italy She produced no all powerful Nazi or Fasasc 
party, and she produced no single political leader capable of emerging 
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as an individual or personal dictator. Likewise in matters of economics 
arid producdon, she failed to create the full corporate state in the man- 
ner of her European allies. What happened in Japan both before and 
during the war was, of course, influenced by these European pace-setters; 
but Japanese conditions, problems, and the methods of dealing with 
them remained essentially Japanese. In general, the similarities to the 
totalitarian powers of Europe wpre apparent rather than real. 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE BUREAUCRACY.__ 

When by her attack on Pearl Harbor Japan engulfed the Pacific area 
in World War II, she was operating under a governmental structure 
which had been altered vasdy since the invasion of Manchuria a decade 
earlier in September, 1931. Liberalism and parliamentary government, 
. from which so much had been expected in the decade 1920 to 1930, had 
^ been extinguished. The Imperial Diet had declined in political impor- 
tance, though its entire influence had not been destroyed. The tradi- 
tional political pardes, the Seiyit]{pi and the Minseito, had abolished 
themselves under the pressure of extremists in 1940, and the country 
had returned to nonparty ministries long before the abolition of the 
pardes themselves. The armed services had secured increasing control 
over the civil administration but had been unable to gain a monopoly 
on political power. There was, however, an increasing concentration of 
political power in the cabinet and especially in the office of the prime 
minister. After 1931 and more particularly after 1937, the functions of 
government had been increased greatly, in part by cabinet-inspired legis- 
lation in the Diet and by a much greater use of Imperial ordinances, 
ministerial orders, and departmental regulations. Increasingly as in- 
dividualistic and democratic ideals were ostracized and suppressed, Japan 
appeared to be looking to the central European dictatorships for her 
polidcal inspiration. When she attacked Pearl Harbor, she seemed to. 
be not far from the goal of the corporate state. While this was in pari 
true, the corporate state that wa^appearing was peculiarly Japanese in 
character. It was not simply an imitation of a European counterpart, 
Certainly the most important results of the governmental changes from 
1931 to 1941, which have here been summarized, were to increase the 
.number and the power of bureaucratic agencies, to enhance the presdge 
‘and "the" polidcal influence of the bureaucracy as a whole, and thus tc 
create in wartime Japan what may best be called "a dictatorship of the 
burea ucra cy4’i .. 

r - 

'Charles Nelson Spinks, "Bureaucratic Japan," Far Eatlern Survey, X (1941), 219- 
225. The term "bureaucracy" as applied to government in Japan is used in a much 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE JAPANESE BUREAUCRACY 
The growth of buxcaucrauc ageoacs and o£ bureaucratic power m 
Japan after 1931 suggests compartsan with suiular tendencies m the 
Western world and parucularly in the United States under the New 
Deal la Japan, m Europe, and in the United States, these parallel 
tendencies may be attributed to the economic plight o£ the depression 
years Nevertheless, bureaucracy lo Japan has possessed indigenous 
qualities which give it a degree of uniqueness and distinguish it m sig 
nificant measure from bureaucracy, for example, m the United States 
That throughout the history of modern Japan bureaucracy has been a 
greater pobtical force, a broader and more complex mechanism, than 
m other countries is explained by a number of considerations. During 
the enure consUtuuonal period, with the excepuon of the decade of the 
1920s, the ministers of state (the cabinet) were always iinV-cd more 
inumately with bureaucratic elements than with the Diet which was 
supposed to represent the people. In the second place, some factions of 
the bureaucracy, the army and the navy, enjoyed a posiuon of politi 
cal independence and power guaranteed hy constitutional oigaiuza 
tioQ As a third element, Japan $ bureaucrats enjoyed a unique political 
strength because of the influence they have wield^ m the formulation 
as well as jn the execution of pohcies Ministers of state in Japans 
bureaucratic cabinets long recognized that government’s fortunes 
depended less on the adoption of important national policies than on 
giving appropriate political recogiuuon to each major burcaucraue 
group and maintaining a balance among these groups Fourth, menv 
betship m the bureaucracy was equivalent to membership m a privileged 
class. Daung from the early years of the Mciji period, the bureaucracy 
absorbed and retained many characteristics of feudal Japan, sucli as clan 
lojalucs and a supreme contempt for popular control in government 
Perhaps the outsunding example of this ainicmpt for the popular will 
was the army s long opposiuon to the pnnciple of popular government 
represented by ihe lower house of the Diet This opposition was often 
less a characteristic of militarism than an expression of bureaucrauc 
resentment against anything savoring of democracy The sacrosanct 
position of the bureaucracy was also typified by the respect with which 
the private citizen approached the common policeman or the J>etty clerk 
in some obscure government bureau. Moreover, ihc mdependenr, if 

btoadrr seme than u tommon ui Wetcin. )ua{;e U includes not only the civil servants 
but also the agenu of die military serv cea, and at tunes of the poUticJ parne* and th® 
Zataiiu 
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not the irresponsible, position of the bureaucracy was fortified by laws 
which assured the permanency of officeholders. 

THE BUREAUCRACY NOT A UNIT 

The sources of political power in Japan, still numerous in 1941, in- 
cluded the emperor, the cabinet, the army and navy, and even the Diet; 

- yet all these had come to be overshadowed by the bureaucracy of which 
the army and navy were merely parts, albeit important and powerful^ 
parts. This statement suggests that the bureaucracy as a whole wa^ 
not a unit but a collection of rival factions. Moreover, as the bureau- 
cratic agencies of government increased in size and number after 1931 
and as the political parties lost influence and finally disappeared, it be- ^ 
came more and more the function of the prime minister to act as a 
sort of m ediating officer between these factions of permanent officehold- 
ers. Indeed from the standpoint of the highest executive officers of 
'government, tlie problem created by an enlarged and increasingly pow- 
erful bureaucracy was more difficult to deal with than the former politi- 
cal parties had ever been. The parties could always be met in the open 
arena of the Diet, where the government knew their strength and how 
to deal with it; but the muld-factional character of the bureaucracy 
defied accurate, analysis, for it was shifting and unstable in its align- 
ments. As a result of this and of other factors, no individual was able 
to dominate the entire bureaucracy sufficiently to create a unified politi- 
cal machine or to create a one-man dictatorship comparable to those 
that appeared in Europe. Even had a supremely capable leader ap- 
peared — and this was never probable in a Japan where individualism 
had been systematically frowned upon — his path to one-man dictator- 
ship would have been obstructed, perhaps effectively, by the unique 
position of the emperor and of the Imperial Constitution of 1889. 

THE ABSENCE OF COMMANDING POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP 

The absence of commanding political leadership in recent Japan is 
indeed as notable as the rising power of the bureaucracy.- In this respect 
the feign-eras of Taisho and Showa since 1912 fail to stand compari- 
son with the Meiji period, 1867-1912. It was the Meiji period which 
gave to Japan that remarkable group of extraconstitutional but all- 
powerful advisers of the Throne who guided the nation, not always • 
wisely but usually with ability, through the most notable years of mod- 
ernization. The influence of the Genro was all but unchallenged until 
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yet all tliese had come to be overshadowed by the bureaucracy of which 
the army and navy were merely parts, albeit important and powerful 
parts. This statement suggests that the bureaucracy as a whole way 
not a unit but a collection of rival factions. Moreover, as the bureau- 
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and as the political parties lost influence and finally disappeared, it be-^ 
came more and more the function of the prime minister to act as a 
sort of njediating officer beween these factions of permanent officehold- 
ers. Indeed from die standpoint' of the highest executive officers of 
government, the problem created by an enlarged and increasingly pow- 
erful bureaucracy was more difficult to deal with than the former politi- 
cal parties had ever been. The parties could always be met in the open 
arena of the Diet, where the government knew their strength and how 
to deal with it; but the muld-factional character of the bureaucracy 
defied accurate analysis, for it was shifting and unstable in its align- 
ments. As a result of this and of other factors, no individual was able 
to dominate the entire bureaucracy sufficiently to create a unified politi- 
cal machine or to create a one-man dictatorship comparable to those 
lliat appeared in Europe. Even had a supremely capable leader ap- 
peared — and this was never probable in a Japan where individualism 
had been systemau'cally frowned upon — his path to one-man dictator- 
ship would have been obstructed, perhaps effectively, by the unique 
position of tlte emperor and of the Imperial Constitution of 1889. 

THE ABSENCE OF COMMANDING POLITICAL 
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The absence of commandijig political leadership in recent Japan is 
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after General Yamagaia s death tn 1924 From then on Prince Kim 
mochi Saionji, as the sole surviving Genro, continued to exert an in 
fluence on the side of rnodcratioQ and restraint After 1931 eicn Sai 
onji’s prestige declined rapidly iti the clamor raised by the extremists, 
so that his influence could do little more than temper and delay the most 
aggressive tendencies of the times When, on November 24, 1940, Sai 
onji died, the Genro as an insiiiution passed into history, Saionji s pass 
mg meant that the last symbol of liberalism in high places was removed 
from Japanese politics, the nation itself was without commanding polit 
ical leadership 

There were significant efforts to perpetuate the Genro system In a 
limited way it did live on in a loose organization made up of the Lord 
Keeper of the Pnvy Seal, all former prune ministers, and high represent 
ativcs of the army and navy Its influence, however, never equalled 
or even rivalled that of the Mciji Genro The new group possessed 
neither the same qualities of statesmanship nor the record of achieve 
ment of its predecessor The personnel of the new Genro as this body 
took shape after 1934 is a measure of the poliucal mediocnty which gov 
erned Japan which involved her m the undeclared war with China, 
and which eventually earned her into«Wor!d War II Outstanding 
among the so-called new Genro was Prince Fumimaro Konoy^ who 
upon three occasions was called to head Japanese cabinetTon the eve 
of World War U Konoye was chosen not because of his ability to 
lead but be cause of th e aristocratic prestig e of his fa mily and his capac 
ity, despitThis nebulous poliucal thinking, to keep on reasonably good 
terms with all factions ^ 

’While Sw<D|i tUU liTetl he conuilled '^tlb Ok ead er membeii c( the new Cenro as 
{it badi as 19H when ihe Sa to cabinet tell $onie the members of the new group at 
that tune and n succeed ng >cars tncludcd 1) Kurahci Yuasa Lord Keeper of the Pr vy 
Seal a man of moderate though consereative ticws eohom the fanatics forced out of ol&ic 
n |une 19t0 2) Marquis Kcachi Kido Yuaaas successor a man m sympathy with 
total tarian trends thou^ not an exuem a 3) Baron Kochiro H taauma a confidant 
and mentor of Konoye, a legalist orgamztr and pres dent of the Ko^t hontha a powerful 
lu oral sue society which was de«id]r ineolved ut the pul ucal auaasinatipos of 1936 a 
reacuonary but agam not an exiresnist as ind cated by the fact that the exlrem sts at 
tempted to assass nate him on August H 19<l 4) Admiral Mitsutnasa Yonai, a liberal 
who opposed Japans alliance wih Gcimany but not a sulesman of great cahbet 5) 
Kolti Hitota an extreme, polubed nationalist and a ptotegf of Milsuru Tojama 6J 
Baron Re jiro Vrakasuki, a former premet and head of the Afi«rei/o but of bttle pohncal 
influence after 1932 7) Admiral jveasuke Okada, whom the extremists attempted to as 
uss nate in 1936 8) General Nobuyuki Abe whose poliucal influence was nebulous 
9) General Sen uro Hajashi, who earned some weight w th army extremists See 
Charles Nelson Spinks The Elder Statcsmeix of Japan Ana XU (1941) 56> 566 

The term extremuu is used here to desgnaK those favonng an unqualifi^ corporate 
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EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

As the power of the bureaucracy increased, successive governments 
after 1932 sought to provide the prime minister with various agencies 
and devices through which he might exercise more effective leadership. 
The first of tliese was tlie five-minister conference or inner cabinet 
which had become fully established by 1940. It included the prime 
minister and the ministers of war, navy, foreign affairs, and finance. 
Later there were added the incumbent of the unique office of vice- 
premier and certain ministers without portfolio. This inner cabinet 
failed to solve the twofold problem of the prime minister; I) that of 
'^paging the, cumbersome machinery of government and 2) that of 
maintaining some degree of equilibrium among bureaucratic factions 
and extragovernmental groups, sucLas patriotic societies and the busii * 
ness'Tnterests. Accordingly, in the spring of 1941, Premier Konoye 
turned to a second expedient, the creation of an unofficial but informally 
recognized “Big Three of the Cabinet.” This included the premier, 
the vice-premier, and the minister of finance. Although more flexible 
' than the five-minister conference, this device also failed to produce satis- 
fying results.^ 

THE IMPERIAL RULE ASSISTANCE ASSOCIATION 

A third device designed to increase the efficiency of Japan’s top bu- 
reaucratic leadership was the Taisei Yol^tisan Kai or Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association, which made its appearance on the demise of 
the traditional political parties in 1940. The idea of a single national 
party had been inspired by the European fascist model. Prince Konoye 
was eTentually prevailed upon to lead the movement, but by the time 
the party took shape, the extremists had been forced out of key positions. 
The new association emerged as little more than an agency of “spiritual 
mobilizadon.” ^ 

THE D^IPERIAL RULE ASSISTANCE POLITICAL SOCIETY 

Early in the war, the political impotence of the IRAA led to the 
creation of a new and closely related organization, the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Political Society. This body, at first associated“witlCthe ef-" 
“"fortFoT the government to pack the Diet with “approved candidates” 

^With himself as premier, Konoye's first uiumviratc included Baron Hiranuma, vice- 
premier, and Masatsunc Ogura, minister of finance. Ogura was a member of the Sumi- 
tomo banking group. 

* Andrew J. Grajdanzev, “The ‘Ethical Elevation’ of Japanese Politics," Far Eastern 
Survey, XII (1943), 67-71. 
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and to regiment their activities after election, enjoyed only a very limned 
success. As the war progressed, the IRAPS tended to become a species 
of Diet members’ dub dominated by conservative, but not extremist, 
party leaders.® 

THE NEW, EXPANDED BUREAUCRACY 
The new, expanded bureaucracy, which slowly created its own dicta- 
torship after 1931 and which created a problem of poUucal leadership 
that was nescr wholly solved, may be desenbed under two mam divi- 
sions 1) at first there was an expansion of numsterial agenaes and the 
creation of certain extraiDinistcnsl boards under the jurisdiction of the 
Cabinet, and 2) there was the formation of the so-called national pohey 
compames. ^ 

The decade following 1930 witnessed a marked bureaucratic expan- 
sion within the mimsterial departments to handle the increase functions 
which the government had ukco over. One principal result was a con 
fused multipljing of oSices and an equally confused redistribution of 
functions. There was also the addiuon of one new ministry, the hbn 
istry of Welfare, 193^ under which were five major bureaus. 

Some of the more important extramioistenal agencies created m the 
immediate pre war years included the Manchurian Affairs Board, 1934, 
the Cabinet Planning Board, 1937, the Cabinet Advisory Council, 1937, 
the China Affairs Board, 1933, the National Mobilization Council, 1938, 
the Price Policy Council, 1940, and the Nauonal Spiritual Mobilization 
Movement, 1940 The Manchurian Affairs Board was entrusted with 
the coordination of policy between Japan and Manchukuo The Cabi 
net Planmng Board headed by a president of rank equal to that of a 
minister of state, functioned ‘as a sort of pobtictxconomic general 
staJi ’ Designed as a co-ordinating and directing agency, it might in 
struct ministers and esen overndc their decisions The China Affairs 
Board (the Koa in or Uplift Asia Board) was responsible for furthering 
the New Order in occupied C3uoa In this respect, it assumed some of 
the functions of the Foreign Office and was the link between the home 
government and Japan’s continental mihury commands Finally, the 
Cabinet Advisory Council was an effort to recognize the modern 
would be Genro and through them to find a means of reconciling rival 
bureaucratic factions* * » 

'T A Bisson. t Wee ZfMOBiy (New \ock 1945) 103 

* kfanbeisb p in ilus body wmtncie* included (uch irreconcilable poln cal peoonalioel 
ai Yosukc Mauuoka. General Kazusb ge Ugaki. Adnuial Nobumasa Suelsugu and Gen 
eraj, Sadao Aralci See Cbaclca bUano Siniita, Burcaucrauc Japan. Far EuAern Sun ry 
X (1941). 223 
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as Japan moved closer to war with the democracies the need ior na- 
tional control o£ industry became more pressing Virtually all facuons 
recognized the need for greater control, but there was no agreement as 
to the degree of control desirable or as to who should exercise this con 
era! Extremists in the army, the navj, and some iactions of the bu 
Veaucracy clamored for total control m which the state would simply 
jtake oscr all industry The business interests, particularly the Zaibatsu, 
j S', ere opposed to this program and remained so throughout the war 
They ivere not hostile to greater uarume integration of industry, en 
forced by the state, m fact, they pcrccued some advantages to them 
selves in such a system, but they were determined that their ownership 
and their prerogatnes of management should be safeguarded and pre 
served "nie hey questions argued in 19-fl were 1) What is to be 
the kind and the extent of economic controls? and 2) Who is to 
administer them? * Easy answers to these were not available. Neser 
thelcss on the eve of the Pearl Harbor attack, virtually all influential 
groups w ere paying lip scni« to the idea of a netv economic tuuciune 
as a necessary basis for total war in the Pacific. 

THE TOJO CABINET 

^ The Tojo cabinet, which replaced the third Konoye minntry on Octo- 
r 18 1941 was supposed to be the answer to this riddle The former 
anoye cabinet».which had held ofiice from the summer of 1940, had 
I moved steadily toward implementation of the new national structure 
m Japan s politics at home and in rdaiion to her expanding empire, 
but Its contributions to the new economic structure" were less notable. 

General Hideki Tojo ivas a product of the Kwantutig Army School 
a former commander of the gendarmerie in Manchukuo, Chief of Stiff 
of the Kwantung Army jVicc Minister of War in the first Konoye 
cabinet (later he had become Inspector-General of Military Aviation), 
and finally Minuter of War in the third Konoye cabinet He enjoyed 
a record as an able administrator, and in his politicai and economic 
thinking It was assumed that be shared the attitude of the state plan 
ners who had dominated the philosophy of the Kwantung Army in 
Manchukuo. He was thus acceptable to the militarists and the fasast 
extremists, but in addition he appears to have been regarded by the 
Zaibatsu as a reliable leader for the greater war ahead As Japan s war 
time premier, Tojo held more offices and acquired greater power than 
j any prime mimster in Japan s history He held concurrently the posts 
* C^uon, la/vH r Her Eronomy 3 9 
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of Premier. War Minister, and Home Minister. After he had relin- 
quished the last of these, he took over the new Ministry of Munitions 
and became also Chief of Staff. Under his regim'e Japan not only won 
her sweeping victories of 1942 but also suffered her first major defeats. 
Tojo’s accession to power seemed to guarantee the creation in wartime 
Japan of a full-fledged, military, corporate state, if not a personal dicta- 
torship. This expectation was not fulfilled, and the Tojo government 
did not long survive Japan’s first major reverses. 


BASIC WARTIME CHANGES IN ECONOMY 

The Pacific war forced great changes on Japan’s economy. The war , 
created a vast expansion of heavy industry and a corresponding shrink-* 
age in light industry.® The war also brought equally far-reaching 
charfges in the administrative control of Japan’s industry. Until the 
war, the general industrial monopolies of the ZaibaUu operated in gen- 
eral as semi-autonomous units “linked neither with each other nor with 
the government through any effectively coercive administrative author- 
ity." Before,the close of the war, tjiat is by 1944-45, the major enter- j 
prises of Japan’s industrial economy were under thexdntcol of“a newly * 
created wartime ministry, the Ministry of Munitions, operating under the,' 
provisions of the Munitions Company Act, This centralized control 
and -relatively efficient management of war production was secured, 
however, only after two war years, 194243, ofiihe chaotic administration 
which Tojo had been unable to overcome. This early failure on Japan’s 
home-production front contributed to her first military and naval re- 
verses. The new centralization of administrative power over produc-^ 
tion which the government finally acquired in January, 1944, does not 
appear to have been a political victory for the militarists and the extreme 
“state planners,” but rather an acceptance by the government of control 
measures proposed by and acceptable to the monopoly industrialists, the 
Zaibatsu. In a word, the key questions on the extent of controls and 
who should administer them had been answered favorably to the in- 
dustrialists. After the fall of the Tojo cabinet, Ginjiro Fujihara, a 
member of the Zaibatsu, became Munitions Minister in the next cabinet, 
The evidence suggests that although at the beginning of the war the arm) 
was the most powerful single faction in Japan’s bureaucracy, its place 
had been taken before the dose of the struggle by the captains of in- 
dustry. 


“ Bisson, Japan’s War 'Economy, 201; also the more recent analysis by J. B. Cohen, “The 
Japanese War Economy: 19-10-1945,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 361-370. 
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THE RETURN TO TRADITIONALISM IN POLITICS 
Although the war thus forced a greater concentration of adounutra 
ti%c power than Japan bad ever prcMOudy known, the failure of these 
belated measures to achieve victory, together with die rising specter of 
defeat, encouraged a return to trachtioiul poliucs under more conserva 
tive guidance of the new Genro In July, 194-1, one month after Amen 
can forces invaded Saipan, the To)0 cabinet £dl The new ministry 
which succeeded svas still essentially a milicary cabtnee headed by a 
K-wantung Army extremist. General Kuaiaki Koiso, but tempered by 
the presence of Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai as Deputy Prune Minister 
and Navy Minister Roisos cabinet survned less than a year in the 
face of mounting military reverses. On April 7, 1945, it was succeeded 
by a ministry headed by Admiral Baron Kantaro Suzuki as Prcfnicr 
Suzuki was a former Lord ChambetUm who had been attacked by 
the extremist assassins m 1936 This cabinet to an even greater extent 
than that of us predecessor represented a careful balancing of conserva 
tive bureaucrats, the military services, and the business mtercsts, and a 
conscious eEort by the Elder Sutesmea to defeat all extreme forms of 
poliusil control It was the Suzuki cabinet which tendered Japan s 
surrender m August and then m the midst of the greatest crisis of 
Japan s history, gave place, September 16, 1945, to a new ministry under 
a prince of the Imperial Household, Naruhiko Higashi kuni, a cousin 
of Emperor Hirohito The selecuon of an ImpenaJ pnnee as Premier 
was aa eUon to stabilize and quiet public opinion as die Japanese people 
witnessed the occupation of their homeUod by a foreign army Once 
the Erst phase of the occupation and demobilization was complete, 
Higashi kum resigned, OcicAjer 5 He was succeeded the foEowng 
day by one of Japan s few surviving liberals, a man whom the nauon 
had repudiated in 1931, Baron Ki|uro Shidchara, who remained m odicc 
unul April 22, 1946 It was ‘Shidchara who faced the first problems of 
a defeated and broken Japan, the problems of food, of housing of in 
flation and of a nauon without leadership and witliout purpose. These 
were beyond the grasp of the aged Shidchara, and m May the premier- 
ship passed to Shigeru Voshida^*' liostuda had been Foreign Minister 
in the Shidchara cabinet He had also succeeded to the presidency of 
the Liberal Party after the disqualification of Ichiro Haioyama. The 
Yosbida govcrnmcni, formed May 22, 194^ was succeeded, June, 1947, 
by the ministry of Tetso Katayama, scxaalist and Chrisuan 

’‘On choc sutfcu lecab net vbuisesie6fa-£2H^5hn'ry XIV (19-15) IDS'IOS XV 
(1946) 177 180 
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THE STATE STRUCTURE AND JAPAN’S DEFEAT 

Although Japan’s collapse, her acceptance of unconditional surrender, 
was brought about by the overwhelming power of American armament, 
the time and the manner of the surrender were conditioned by the polit- 
ical, economic, and bureaucratic character of the Japanese state which 
has been described briefly in these pages. Indeed, Japan’s surrender 
would probably have come earlier had the polidcal structure of the na- 
tion permitted a more rapid and decisive determination of national 
policies.^*' At least some of the reasons which determined the time and 
the manner of the Japanese surrender have already been revealed by the 
Summary Report (Pacific War) of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey. It is clear that as early as mid-1944 those Japanese leaders who 
possessed the basic information foresaw the economic collapse which 
was already underway and which assured the coming military disaster. 
By August, 1945, even without direct air attack, the level of Japan’s pro- 
duction would have declined below the peak of 1944 by forty to fifty 
percent solely as a result of the interdiction of overseas imports. As it 
was, the damage from air attacks approximated that which was suffered 
by Germany. Something like thirty percent of the urban population 
of Japan lost its homes and much of its possessions. With this appalling 
physical disaster came declining morale. Japan’s civilian casualties 
numbered about 806,000, of which 333,000 resulted in death. As late 
as June, 1944, only two percent of the population believed in the possi- 
bility of defeat; by June, 1945, however, forty-six percent believed Japan 
could not win; and by August, just before the smrender, the figure had 
risen to sixty-eight percent. This declining belief in the power to win 
was accompanied by loss of confidence in both the military and the ci- 
vilian leaders. Although a few of Japan’s statesmen foresaw the ulti- 
mate defeat as early as February, 1944, it was not until May, 1945, that 
the Supreme War Direction Council, a creation of the Koiso cabinet, con- 
sidered seriously means to end the war. Negotiations seeking Soviet^ 
mediation were initiated with Russia. Emperor Hirohito on June 20^ 
instructed the Council to devise a plan for ending the war immediately.' 
'A move to send Prince Konoye to Moscow was abandoned when news 
of the Potsdam Declaration reached Japan. Even after the destruction 
of Hiroshima, August 6, by the first atomic bomb attack and the Rus- 
sian entry into tlie war on August 9, the Minister of War and the Chiefs 


“A. W. Burks, “Survey of Japan’s Defeat," Far Eastern Survey, XV (19 248- 
250. 
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oi Staff >^crc opposing unconditional surrender It s\as the Emperor 
wlio finally resolved the confiia m favor of unconditional surrender.'* 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 

The Diiginal Amtiican plan for the occupation and the military gov- 
ernment of japan was fashioned out of experience gained m Germany, 
Italy, and in Pacific islands The assumption was that the invasion of 
Japan tsould be accompanied by great loss of life, physical destruction, 
and the complete disorganization of the Japanese governraent. Japan’s 
sudden suiicnder and the rcsuUmg jscaceful occupation by Anvetican 
forces completely altered the problem The dcctston tsas made not to 
administer Japan directly through a numerous coryss of American mih- 
lary gotcrnmcni officers, but to exercise authority through the Em 
peror’s government This decision meant diat there vvould be as little 
tampering as possible with the exisung machinery of Japanese adminis- 
tration ‘The Japanese Cabinet vvould operate subject to directions 
from General hlacAnliur's headquarters.” '* 

Under this concepuon of the problem there was to be no large mili- 
tary government establishment, but rather a much smaller organization 
of staff sections created as a part of Cenecal KlaciKithut’s headquarters 
to plan the execution of occupation policy m respect to pobtical, eco- 
nomic, and social problems involved in the remaking of Japan.'* Un 

‘’From ibe iinijinfi ol ihe Siratefie Bontiag Stmty it mir amdutlcd llut Ux 
ICtoihuna atORiu bomb atuck nicrctjr haxenct) • lapincse polmoa) dctiwon wliKh 
already inevitablo 

*Tli« orisuut plan oi militir]' gomnment and tbe cbanfcs brought about b; ]a[At>s 
iuddcQ sorfcadof ii discuwd to detail bjr Mcfl< Fauuod, Slilitaif Govemmect aiid ti>e 
Occu(>ab0BTf lapan Upan'i (Cambcidcc, AUu., 19iS). 2S7 304 

“The ioltouuig iuggnt the Kopc of ihe«r vtalf Kcnotu which were to itud; ihciT op- 
proprule field, atul prepare rccocnmcndatwn, (or Ceneral MacAithur 

r A General Procurcmcsi OtEee soTexung the aeqtuuuoo of aupptia by the occupahon 
force, 

2 A Natural RcMurcet Section coocenied wuh fsemulaong poloel for the rehabilitauoa 
of fapin, etonomy 

3 An Econoimc and SucUCific Secuon coocetned with the dittnbuoon of enccoal 
good,, With iransportaCKio, uidioev banking price ttabduaDon, ud converiioo of war 

4 A Civil CommunieaDOn, SecUoo to rreommend policae, ui thn field 

5 A fhiblic Health and Welfare ScOkm, 

6 A Legal Sectioa concerned with gcDcral legal matter, and with war crimes and war 
cmrunals. 

7 A Ovd Informal on and Educauon Sccuoit dea gned to plan the remaking of “Japaa < 
thinking, irsprcs war guilt oa the natwii, and expedite the Four Freedoms. 

8 A CoTcrrunent Secoon to '‘ailvisc the Supreme Commander on the suius and polioes 
of the military government lO Korea and the itntmai tmicnirc of Japan , avil military 
govemmcnl’*, and to cccommcnd itep, to, d,wJitan»atin Ti die JapaticM ggvcrtiment 
and the cUmiaacioa of feudal and lotditatiaa practKc, " (See Fammd, 293 294 ) 
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der this plan of occupation, the military government acts not directly t 
upon the Japanese populace but through the constituted Japanese gov- t 
ernraent. The private Japanese citizen acts on the instructions of his ‘ 
own government. 

UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD DEFEATED 
AND OCCUPIED JAPAN 

While many of the day-to-day steps in the occupation of Japan have 
been determined by events in Japan and by personalities which domi- 
nate in the occupation forces, the American government regards the 
occupation forces as “^eJnstruments of policy and not the determinants 
of poli^^” The official statement of this policy, September'-22, 1945, 
cameTn the form of instructions to General MacArthur, the Supreme 
Commander.^® The uldmate objectives were stated to be: 

1. To insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of the world. 

2. To bring about the eventual establishment of a peaceful and responsible 
governme nt. . . . The United States desTres that this government' should 
conform as closely as may be to principles of democradc self-government, 
but it is not the responsibility of the Allied Powers to impose upon Japan 
any form of government not supported by the freely expressed will of the 
people. 

Implementation of these objectives was to be secured by limiting Japan’s 
sovereignty to her main islands and a few outlying minor ones by com- 
plete demilitarization, by elimination of the militarists and encourage- 
ment of democratic associations, and by affording opportunity for the 
building of an economy adequate for peacetime requirements. 

The relationship that was to prevail between the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Nations and the Japanese government was to be 
one of employing the already constituted agencies, including the Em- 
peror, to the extent that this method satisfactorily furthered the objec- 
tives of the United States. The policy, however, was not to 

. . . commit the Supreme Commander to support the Emperor or any other 
Japanese governmental authority in opposition to evolutionary changes look- 
ing toward the attainment of United States objectives. The policy is to use 
the existing form of government in Japan, not to support it. Changes in 
the form of government initiated by the Japanese people or government in 

“ Department of State Bulletin; Sept. 23, 1945, 427. 

” Department of State Bulletin, Sept 23, 1945, 423-427. 
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the dirccuoQ of modifyiag lU feudal uod authimtarian leadcnues are to be 
permitted and favored. 

The more notable political objectives of the occupation were declared 
to be 1) prompt disarmament^ 2) suppression ol nulitartsuc and ultra 
nauonalistic organizations and the exclusion of their leaders from public 
office, 3) cbmination of doannes of ultra nationalism and iniliiarisra 
from the cducauonal system, *1) the arrest and trial of war criminals, 
3^ establishment of religious freedom and the abolition of Shinto as a 
sutc-dircctcd and supported religion, 6) abrogation of laws that div 
criminate on a basis of race, oationahi)', religion, or political opinioQ^ 
and 7) the release of political piisonas and reform of the police, legal, 
and judicial systerns to guarantee individual Lbertics and avil rights. 

The economic objecuves of the occupauon u ere set forth as including 
1) destruction of the economic base of Japan s military strength, 2) re 
ducuon of heavy udustry to the minimum requirements of an economy 
for peace, 3) encouragement to “the development of organizauons in 
labor, industry, and agriculture, organized on a democratic basis”, 4) 
enoouragement to policies “uhich permit a wide distribuuon of income 
and of the ownership of the means of produnioa and trade", 5) dis- 
solution of the great family combines that have coniiolled Japanese m 
dusiiy and trade 6) provis on by Japan of goods and services needed 
by the occupying forces "to the extent that this can be effected without 
causing starvauon, widespread disease and acute physical stress", 7) the 
development by Japanese authoriues of programs that will avoid acute 
economic distress, assure impartal distribution of available supplies, 
provide reparauons, and restore a reasonable peacetime economy, 8) 
restoration of looted property, and 9) eventual resumpuon of normal 
intcrnauooal trade. 

THE EXECUTION OF POLICY 
During the first year of the occupation of Japan some notable progress 
was made m applying these policies There was indeed a veritable 
stream of directives from General MacAithur’s headquarters to the 
Japanese government Among the ungible accompUshments were 
the demobilization and disarmament of Japan, the arrest of many war 
cnmmals and the bcguuungs of thor trials, the release of poliucal pns- 
oncis and the abrogation of discruninatory political Jaws, and initial 
steps in revision ci the educational system and toward the dissoluuoa 
of the Zaibatsu But by the end of 1SH7 it was still too early to appraise 
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with any certainty the theory on which the occupation was proceeding 
or the thoroughness with which the Japanese were doing their own 
house cleaning. 

INTERNATIONAL “CONTROL” OF JAPAN 

From the moment of Japan’s defeat it had been made clear that the 
United States would assume a predominant position in the occupation, 
Although this country gave assurance that it \vould consider the wishes ol 
the principal Allied powers, it was made emphatic that “in the eveni 
of any differences of opinion among them, the policies of the United 
States will govern." Nevertheless, the idea of a completely free hand 
for the United States in fashioning the new Japan did not meet with 
international favor. Since the control of Japan would have a direci 
bearing on larger questions concerning the Far East, it was to be ex- 
pected that China, Russia, Australia, Great Britain, and France would 
seek a voice in policies applied in Tokyo. Anticipating such demands, 
the United States government seized the initiative by inviting participa- 
tion, but the original American proposal for a purely advisory com- 
mittee representing the chief Allied powers was not received favorably. 
The problem was eventually resolved in December, 1945, when the 
foreign ministers of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States, aftei 
consultation with China, agreed upon the creation of a Far Eastern 
Commission and an Allied Council for Japan. The functions of the 
Comniission, which meets in Washington, are to formulate policies, tc 
review on the request of any member any directive issued 'to the Su- 
preme Commander, and to consider other matters which may be re- 
ferred to it by agreement among the participating powers. Militarj 
operations and territorial adjustments are beyond the Commission’s pow- 
ers. After establishment of the Commission, it still remained the task ol 
the United States to issue the directives to the Supreme Commander 
now, however, in accordance with the poHcy decisions of the Commis- 
sion. In theory at least, the Commission was a severe limitation on the 
freedom of the United States to formulate policies, but this did not mean 
that the United States had lost its predominant position, since American 
directives to General MacArthur continued to be issued in accord with 
American interpretation of policy decisions, and the Supreme Com- 
mander continued to apply the directives according to his own interpre- 
tation of them. The Allied -CounciLin Toyko was designed to be a 
consultative and advisory body without power to act. Thus, beginning 
Department of State BnUetin, Sept. 23, 19-15, 424. 
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wuh 1946, the exclusive control o£ the United Sutci was tempered by 
a degree of miernational ctxjpcraUoa.** 

POSTW\R POLITICS IN JAPAN 

Among the fragments of evidence throwing some bght on the na 
tional character of post war Japan are those provided by the general 
election of April 12, 1946, and the rebirth of political pames which ac 
companicd it This election was notable in many respects in absolute 
numbers more Japanese voted than in any previous election, women cn 
loy cd the franchise for the first time, of SO women candidates for the Diet 
nearly half were elected, the more than 2J00 candidates represented all 
shades of political opinion from ultra nationalists of the right to avowed 
Communists of the left, and finally, under the weight of the occupation 
control, the election was reasonably free from pressure and corruption. 
The Japanese voters leaned heavily toward conservative candidates of 
the traditional Japanese type This conservatism, however, was prob- 
ably less an express on of views on tangible political and economic issues 
—for today most Jajiancsc appear to favor reform — than an elTort to 
cling to a nauonal inscuuiton, the Throne. To most Japanese voters, 
the conservattv e parties w ere the ones nwu likely to preserve the Throne, 
which most Japanese suU reverence highly despite the Emperor’s post 
^war denial of his divinity 

THE REBIRTH OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

The most compelling faa in Japan s post war poliucs is that more 
than a year after surrender no new and fresh political leadership had 
appeared This was testimony to Japan s political immatuniy in terms 
of the development of democratic ihoughu “Pohucal dirccuon m 
Japan still comes from above, not from below"” None of Japans 
vpost war political parties, including the Communist Party, represent a 
jbasically new force m Japanese politics, or an expression of the popular 
'Will On the contrary these parties suggest a continuity in Japans 
political life Certainly since any democratic devebpmem m Japan 
Will not be unrelated to pohucal panics, the ongms of these new group- 
mgs arc likely to have a close bearing on Japan $ political future. 

In gcneraL the new parues have revealed a dose resemblance to pre> 
war parti es and, in the mam arc conuauauons and regroupings of them. 

"Werner Uth Intrroiciotul CoiiU(4 of lajiao.'' fv-Eiufem XV (I9t6) 299 

302 Text! of retcTjnl dociuiKDis ui Omniaoa o/ J-tpam (Waihiozlon, D C, 19'^f} 

7 11 67 73 

"Chirle* Ndsoa Sjxnks Tonwar Pntiual Pirues in Jafao" Pact/ie /tffaars XK 
(!9t6) 252 »I«JOfT<N»o»i/f«fw»(Wulung^D C, m6> 22. 
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The new parties like the old ones tend to be followings of individual 
leaders or groups of leaders. In reality, the pre-war parties, dissolved in 
1940, disappeared only in name. In most cases they continued to live in 
or hear the IRAA and its successor the Japan Political Association. 
When the war ended, many of die old party politicians stepped again 
into the political foreground; and their pre-war followings, somewhat 
^reshuffled by the war, gravitated again toward them. The principal 
post-war parties as they appeared in thefelection months of the spring 
of 1946 included the following: 

1. The Pr ogressive Party. This was principally a coalition of the pre- 
war 'MachidaTfacBon of the old Minseito and the Nakajima faction of 
the,old Seiyul{ai. This group'was responsible in 1945 for the conserva- 
tive reorganization of the IRAA which produced the Japan Political 
Association controlled by former members of the Minseito and the 
Seiyiti^ai. It supported the peace movement leading to Japan’s sur- 
render. 

2. The Liberal Party. Drawn from the Kuhara faction of the old 
^e/yr/^Tand'frdm' the'center and right of the former Social Mass Party,'" 
tliis party e.xisted during the war as the Dol{oi(ai under the leadership of 
Ichiro Hatoyama, maintaining a mild rightist opposition to the IRAA. 
Neither the Liberal Party nor the Progressive Party is liberal or progres- 
sive. Both are coalitions of extremely conservative politicians and their 
followings. Their political thinking is nebulous apart from its insist- 
ence upon all ultra-conservative elements in Japanese life. Both parties 
support the emperor system, oppose Communism, and while in~Tvagu'e 
sortTifTvay they have advocated- democracy they have 'tended"tb'shun 
the^fefofms that would lead in the direction of democracy;:-Early* in- 
1946Tnosc of the' original Progressive Party leadefs'and me'ifibers were 
disqualified politically by General MacArthur because of their open sup- 
port of the IRAA. In similar manner, Hatoyama, the Liberal Party 
chief, was disqualified because of his previous nationalistic record. He 
was replaced by Shigeru Yoshida, who after much difficulty succeededt 
in forming a Liberal-Progressive coalition ministry in May, 1946. The* 
April, 1946, election’s gave the ■LiberaIsT41 seats in" the'Iowef'house and 
the Progressives, 92, the combinadon representing just half the total i 
seats in the house. 

3. The Social Il^ocratic Party. This was the most unstable of all the 
pardes because of the diverse political elements that compose it. It is a 
conglomerate re-creation of the pre-war proletarian movement. It rep- 
resents a marriage of convenience of pre-war parties whose political pur- 
poses have often been openly -hostile. Five principal pre-war parties 
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contnbute to the membership of Uus group 1) conservauve and center 
elements from the former Social ^lal5 Party, 2) Icfust elcmeriu denied 
from the former Labor Farmer Party (RoJo Nom/n To), the Japan 
Proletarian Party (Nippon Matan To), and the pre war left wing of ific 
labor mQ\ emctii, 3) n ghi \\ mg elements from the former A’ippon Kokjifi 
Sfia^eu To (Japan National-Socialist Party), ilic KoJol<ai (Impenal 
Way Society), and other old right uing groups. During 1946 this' 
heterogeneous socialist party, ''dominaied by Uic right and center, de 
cidcd to uphold the emperor system, and rqectcd tlie popular front 
movement with the Communisu 

4 f^Qfnmppju Party (Nippon Kyosiin To) Organized 
in Oo^cr, 1945, and cmamly the newest and most radical forco «i 
Japanese politics the party is basically a revival of die pre war Cotnnnt* 
nist movement and patty It has the most definite poliiiSrprogTam of 
all Japan’s partfes but, like the other parties, is mil colored more by the 
charaacnstics of Us leaders ilian by poluiul principles. The leaders 
themselves, such men as Kyuichi Tokuda, Yoshio Sbida, and Sanzo 
Nozaka (known during the war asSusuma Okano), are self-appointed 
politicians With personal foUowmgs. The party's aaivuics have been 
characterized by rivalries among the party bosses, by public appeals to 
at! discontented elements (the strategy of chaos), and by condemnatioa 
of the emperor system The party isasyct no more an expression of the 
popular Witt than are the other parties, and at the close of 1946 it snll 
remained a minority group 

5 Finally there is a multitude of lesser minority parties, mostly nght 
ist in complexion. 

THC New CONSTITUTION 

Forniatl) at least, Japanese pobtics u now an expression of a re- 
formed political philosophy expressed m a new consutuuon made public 
by Premier Shidehara before the resignation of his cabmeL 'Hus Con 
stitution, which had the approval of Gcoetal Maciknhur s headquaners 
and vvhich was subsequenliy ratified by the House of Representatives on 
August 24 1946 contrasts sharply with the authontanan tone of its 
predecessor With the cxccpuon of the Consutuuon of the Plulippi°« 

^ Republic, u is the first wholly democratic charter to be acquued by an 

The new Consutuuon provides anaong other things 1) “that govern- 
ment u a sacred trust, the awhoniy for wKveh is derived from the peo- 
ple", 2) ‘ that no people is responsible to iisclf alope but that laws of 
pohucal morality are universal and that obedience to such laws is m 
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cumbexit upoa all people who would' sustain their own sovereignty”; 
3) that “the Emperor shall be the symbol of the state, . . . deriving his 
position from the sovereign will of the’ people”; 4) that “tKe''advice and 
'apprd^I of the Cabinet shall be required for all acts of the Emperor in 
matters of State,” and “the Emperor shall perform only such state func- 
dons as are provided for in the Constitudon”; 5) that “war, as ^Jpv- 
ereign right of the nation, and the threat or use of forceTTforever re- 
nounced as a means of settling disputes with other nations”; 6) that “all 
of the people shall be respected as individuals and that the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall within the limits of the public 
welfare be the supreme consideration”; 7) that a bicameral legislature 
consisting of elected members representative of airfEe people “shall be 
the highest organ of state power”; 8) that the Cabinet shall be respon- 
sible jqjd^ Diet; 9) that the power to administer national finance shall 
be exercised as the Diet shall determine; and 10) that amendments to 
the Constitution shall be initiated by the Diet and require a concurring 
vote of two-thirds of all the members of each house before submission 
to ratification to the electorate. 

As an expression of democratic political philosophy and of a new na- 
tionalism dedicated to peace and not war, Japan’s new Constitution 
stands without rival, among the world’s great charters. Whether this 
Constitution will promote democracy within Japan and whether it will 
prove to be a true reflection of the political genius and the poHtical as- 
pirations of the Japanese people, rather than an artificial importation of 
alien values, are questions which only the future can answer. It is per- 
haps well to remember in this connection that forty years of American 
occupation of the Philippines and a constitution based primarily on 
American political concepts have not as yet produced democracy in the 
Philippines."® 

THE REFORM OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 

Inseparable from the reform of Japanese politics and government was 
the status of Japanese education. Because Japan’s centralized, bureau- 
cratic educational system was one of the principal foundation stones sup- 
porting the edifice of militarism and Shinto nationalism, and because 
the hope of a future democratic Japan lies in her scholars, teachers, and 
the generation of youth now in her schools, the reconstruction, of Japa- 

“On Japan’s first post-war Diet and the political parties, K, K. Kurihara, “Japan’s Nerv 
Diet," Far Eastern Survey, XV (19^6), H5-148; and C. N. Spinks, “Posuvar Political 
Pardes in Japan,” Pacific Affairs, XIX (1946), 250-259. Text of the revised Draft Con- 
sdtudon in Occupation of Japan (Washington, D. C., 1946), 1I7-I32. 
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ncsc education is a primary responsibility of the occupation Policy re- 
specting reform in education has been of two kinds: 1) polioes of nega- 
tion expressed in the directives of the Supreme Command ordenng the 
cradicauon of militarism and nauonalistic Shintoism from the schools/’ 
2) positive proposals to aid the Japanese themselves in sciung up the 
conditions of a sound educational system within their culture. 

THE UNITED STATES EDUCATION MISSION TO JAPAN 

The groundwork for the second and posiuvc phase of pohey was laid 
by the investigatians and recommendations of a United Stales Education 
Mission which visited Japan during March, 19^6. Its rccommcncE- 
tions included proposals for* 1) decentralization, in order that icarh- 
ers may develop professionally without regimentation, 2 ) development 
of a curriculum through co-operative action involving teachers, calling 
on their experience and releasing their creative talents; 3) the teaching 
of morals as an inter penctraung pan of the varied aciiviues of the demo- 
cratic school, 4) the rewriting of textbooks m geography and histor) to 
recognize mythology for what it i$, 5) the encouragement of health 
programs and vocational education; 6) fundamenial idorm of the Japa 
nese language looking to the common use of some form of Remap in 
writing and ‘'a more democratic form of the spoken language”, 7) an 
upward revision of compulsory education with provision for teacher 
training, for adult education, and for expanding the facilities for higher 
education Tliese changes, if and when they arc applied, will constitute 
a fundamental revolution m the Japanese approach to national and inter- 
national life.® 

THE ECONOMIC SETTLEMENT IN JAPAN 

One of the most significant phases of the economic reconstruction of 
Japan is the “program for the dissolution of the large industnal and 
banking combines [the Zatbattu] which have exercised control over a 
-great part of Japan’s trade and mdustry.”*® ’Tlic purpose behind this 
policy IS to create a wider distribution of income and ownership and 
more varied forms of economic activity and ownership which are 
deemed likely to strengthen the peaceful disposiuon of the Japanese 

“On some of the problem* involved in die cixdicxaon of poUuial Shiato, Damd C. 
HcJlora, 'Sbinto m tbe Poiiwir Woild," Far Eatterv Sunry XIV (1945). 29 33 

“Depirtmeatof Saxt, Report of the Vniial Statet Education Mutton to lapan (Wwi 
ingtoQ, D C., 1946 Deftartmeat of Stale PubhciUoa 2579, Far Eastern Senes 11) 

'’“US Imcul Post-Surrender Pldicr lapan,'' Department cl Slate Bulletin Sqiteo 
ber 23. 1945, 423-427 
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people and to make it difficult to command or direct economic activity- 
in support of military ends.” The expressed object was “psychologi- 
cal and institutional demilitarization.” A secondary effect will be to 
weaken materially the competitive power of Japanese industry when it 
is readmitted to world markets. The business reorganization thus does 
not rest primarily on a basis of the personal war guilt of Japan’s big busi- 
ness leaders. Indeed, the responsibility of the Zaibatsu for Japanese ag- 
gression “is primarily institutional rather than personal.” Instead, 
the implications of the reorganization are to be seen as political as well 
as economic. The Zaibatsu system encouraged the perpetuation of 
“semi-feudal relations between tlie employer and employee, held down 
wages, and blocked the development of labor unions.” It also dis- 
couraged independent business ventures and “retarded the rise of a Japa- 
nese middle class.” This situation was one of the reasons explaining 
the lack of a free base for independence in Japanese polidcs."® " 

The following measures taken immediately after the surrender con- 
stituted the first step in reducing indirectly Zaibatsu power ; the seizure 
of Japan’s overseas assets, the seizure of properties within Japan for rep- 
arations, and the levy of special ta.xes in the fall of 19-16. Under these 
pressures and in anticipation of others to come, some of the large com- 
bines submitted a voluntary dissoludon plan, known as the Yasuda Plan, 
which with revisions was given provisional approval by the Supreme 
Commander. Hotyever, if the Zaibatsu are to be destroyed as the 
wielders of great economic power, the Yasuda Plan must be regarded 
merely as a first step; for it “is obviously insufficient to destroy the power 
of the great Japanese combines.”"'* 

THE TRIAL OF JAPAN’S MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS 

In the Philippines early in 1946 a number, of Japan’s military leaders 
were tried for war crimes committed in the Islands, were sentenced to 
death, and executed. Among these were Lieut. General Tomoyuki 
.Yamashita, and Lieut. General Masaharu Homma, the conqueror of 

'“Convin D. Edwards, “The Dissoludon of the Japanese Conabines,'’ Pacific Affairs, 
XIX (1946), 227-228. 

'“At the close of the war the Zaibatsu consisted of three major groups; 1) the tradi- 
donal big families, tlie Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda; 2) lesser combines 
which had become imporunt before the war, Nomura, Rikcn, Okura, Nippon Nitroge- 
nous Fertilizer, and Oji Paper; 3) combines created primarily by the war and the colonial 
adventures which immediately preceded it, Nafcajima Aircraft, Nissan, etc. 

“Edwards, “The Dissolution of the Japanese Combines,” 227-240; and Report of the 
Mission on Japanese Combines, Part I (Washington, D. C., Department of State, Publica- 
tion 2628, Far Eastern Scries 14). 
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Corregidor who ordered the Bataaa “death march.” Other trials were 
held in Shanghai; nevertheless, the most important o£ all were those in- 
volving Japan’s major planners of war which opened m Tok) 0 . 

The Tokyo trials of prmapal war cnmmals were insututed pursuant 
to the Potsdam Declaration of July 2(1, 1945, and the Insinimeni of Sur- 
render of September 2, 1945, and were conducted under the terms of the 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, ap- 
proved by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers on January 
19, 1946, vvith amendments of April 26. In the indictment, Japan’s 
“major war criminals” were charged with; 1) crimes against peace, 2) 
murder, and 3) conventional war crimes and crimes against humanity. 
The specific purpose of the tnals as expressed by Joseph B. Keenan, 
Chief of Counsel, in the opening statement of the prosecution was to 
confirm the already recognized rule that such individuals of a nation 
who, either in offiaal positions or otherwise, plan aggressive warfare, 
cspcaall) in contravention of sound treaties, assurances, and agreements 
of their nations to the contrary, arc common felons and deserve and vviU 
receive the punishment of ages meted out in every land to murderers, 
brigands, pirates, and plunderers.** 

** t>Qcuiiiei>u, incluAisS itic osetnc; uwcmtnV «i viie pttMOiMb. ibe OaiwS ^ vbe 
latenutMoal Miliurr Tnbunil, ud tbe lodicCtiKnt, an la Trut ol Jufantte \V»r 
(Wati^toa, D C, 19^6 Dcpiiuncoi o( Sute, PiibliciQon 261), Far Eaiteni Sens 42) 
Tiie parecipaeng luooria itiduck the UtiitedStiffis, Chiu, Great ^tam Soviet Au»ii, 
Austnlu, Caoaea, France, the Netkerlaodi, New Zealand, I n^a, and the FhilipptBri. 

The ctuniiul, enilioninc clique charged with doioinatins and direchns the uiteioil 
and foKign potiuea oC lapan lodiMjei Sadao Atalia. Krsii Doihara, Kiosoro Haalumoto, 
Shuoroku iiata, luichico Hiraauroa Koki Huou. HaoVi Hochitio, Seuhiro Itagakl, Oki 
oori Kaya, Koichv Kido Heitaro Vamuxav KuQiaki knuo, Iwane Mataui. Yowie Mat 
tuoka, Jiro Mioami Akua Muio. 0,anu Nagano, Takaaurm Oka, Shumci Okawa, Hiroshi 
Oshima, Reoryo Satn, Matnoni Shigcnuuu. Shigelaro Shuaada, Toshio Sbiraton, Tauda 
Suzuki, Shigcnon Togo, Hideki To |0 Yoshiiuo Umezu, 

The juridical basis oi the Notubers War Crunea Trial iixl o( the coirespoadmg trial in 
Tokyo has been watrolT defended and nganaulr attacked by outsUaduig American Icsaf 
autbontiea. The ablest delense ol the tnals has bceo given by Henry !„ SomsoU, *The 
Nuremberg Trial Landmark in Law," fortign ASttrt. XXV (1947), 179 189 The 
essence o( the Scimaon arguiaenC fcdlows 

"Iiitetiutional Ian u not a body cd amhontattve codes or statutes it is the gradual ex 
presnon, case by case, oi the moral indgmeui o( the cisdized world As such it corre- 
sponds prcosdy to the conimoa Ian of Anglo-Sazoa tradiuon ' 

**It u dear that until quite recendy aftj legal judgment against a wax maker would 
base been absurd. Througbout the cemuties the choice between war and pea“ i*" 
muncA earm^y in 'Aie kcoda ch V'arhi vovriEiSii sum aainv ioe 'itv dot ioe orbocc) 

conscience of bumaoity ventured to deny thgA right. For the loser m a war, punish' 
tneni was certain. But this was not a oiaticr otlaw, u was sirajdy a maoer of course” 
Following World War I, eflorti to outlaw war reached “their climax in the Kellogg 
Briand Fact of 1928, in which 63 oaOMis, indudiag Germany [and Japan], renounced 
aggressive waifire. Punng that penod the whole world was one, [but] we lacked the 
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KOREA: INDEPENDENCE “IN DUE COURSE” 

When Japan surrendered, her principal colony, Korea, was promptly 
divided, pursuant to a military decision reached at Potsdam, into twa 
zones separated from each other by the 38thparaIIel7 'The division was 
for-pnfposes df the military occupation. American forces under Lieut. 
General John R. Hodge took possession of the southern zone and Soviet 


courage to enforce the authoritative decision. . . . Wc did not reach the second half 
of the question: What will you do to an aggressor when you catch biin? That answer 
escaped us for it implied a duty to catch the criminal, and such a chase meant war. . . ." 

“What has been done at Nuremberg ... is a new judicial process but it is not cx post 
facto law. It is the enforcement of a moral judgment which dates back a generation. It 
IS a growth in the application of law that any student of our common law should recognize 
as natural and proper, for it is just in this manner that the common law grew up. All 
case law grows by new decisions, and where those decisions match the consdence of the 
community, they are law as truly as die law of murder. . , 

A test of the validity of the Stiroson theory would only come as the nadoM by their 
actions give convincing proof that they ate behaving in conformity with that “conscience 
of the community” assumed to be the basis of the war trials. 

Far an able attack on the theory of the trials see Nathan April, “An Inquiry into the 
Juridical Basis for die Nuernberg War Crimes Trial,” Minnesota Lati> Review, XXX 
(1946)1 313-331. 

“We are thus forced to the conclusion, that the IMT [The Intetnadonal Military Tri- 
bunal] has no legitimacy. ... It was not constituted under the law of the several na- 
tions whom it purports to represent.” 

“By whose commission do the members of the IMT sit? . . . The appointment of Mr. 
Biddle and his alternate was the private act of an individual who happened at the 'time 
tp be President of the United States.” 

“Does the indictment charge a juridically cognizable offense? , . . Unless the mean- 
ing of the word ‘law’ is to be expanded so as to embrace every postulated consensus of 
moral and sociological judgment, so that ‘law’ comes to mean whatever people in general 
are supposed to believe is right, there can be no pretense that there is or ever was any ‘law’ 
prohibiting the waging of wars of conquest" 

Alluding to the concept that the Pact of Pari/ is supposed to have “oudawed" wars of 
aggression, April points out that: “By a process of unique ratiocination this Pact or Con- 
tract has been transformed into a ‘law’; a process which for some reason had never been 
applied to die scores of treaties of international friendship and alliance that had preceded 
it in world history. . . . No verbiage, however mellifluous, can serve to transmute an 
agreement into a ‘law’; — there may be a law which provides a remedy for the breach of 
an agreement, but the law is not the agreement nor is it generated by it. Prior to the 
Pact of Paris, the observance of international treaties rested upon the honor of those who 
were parties therc-to and upon a decent respect for their military potential — and upon 
nothing else. The Pact of Paris did not change the situation one iota, . , . There isn’t 
die remotest suggestion in the KcUogg-Briand Pact that a breach of it would constitute a 
‘enme.’ " 

“Because we have no World-State there can be no world law; and because there is 
no world law, there can be no world crime. An act which is not a crime is not justiciable 
before a judicial tribunal.” 

“But, because an act is not justiciable, it does not follow that it must be tolerated regard- 
less of its moral infamy.” The recourse here lies in direct political action to Which the 
perpetrators of infamy arc amenable. 
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forces occupied the nortli The utuation in Korea was already chaotic, 
if not desperate, when the occupation took place m August and Septem 
her, 1945. Japan’s monopolisuc control of the economy was on the 
point of collapse A debased currency had Jed to an uncontrolled in 
flauon, and the arbitrary division of the country by the victors into two 
zones, on grounds of poltuca! expediency and lack of an acceptable al 
tcrnative, provided from the beginning a thoroughly artificial approach 
to achieving the declared purposes of the victors, namely, laying the 
foundations for an independent nation** 

Moreover, the goternment of the United States appears to have been 
inadequately prepared for the task of occupying and governing Korea, 
a task which had been long foreseen, and the peculiar difficulties of 
w hich were no secret “No arrangements were made to tram American 
military government officers for the specific purpose of occupying Ko- 
rea,' and General Hodge ‘ landed m Korea with only a draft direc- 
tive, which did not include specific recommendations as to immediate 
steps to be taken m political and economic matters.” *" This unfortu 
naw situation was aggravated by one of the first orders of the American 
^ Command to the effect that Japanese adminisuators would be retained 
I temporarily m office though without the power of independent action 
This order aroused bitter Korean resentment and diminished materially 
Korean faith in the immediate and the ultimate purposes of the United 
States This loss of prestige was not fully regained as the American 


“For aa analyiu of the tMial and ccononuc diflcrciKn m the two zoocs aod iheir 
bearing OD paliocal problcmt kc Andrew ) Graidauev, Korea Divided,** Fur Eur/rra 
Survey XIV (I9t5), 2gl 2S3 At the tune of the occufauja, the divisioa of Korea 
uito iwo aones wa» more invrdved with aocul than wiib economic daogeri. In 1915 a 
iuney of (Ik available >tati%bci indicated (hat in (he Russian zone (be socul relations 
IIS (he viUagca are less suaioed (han in dw south {uosperoui middle sized farms are more 
Dumerous nod there are sdU available tome uiKulnsatcd but culuvable lands, lodui- 
tml plants were almost all m Japanese hands and by now [October, 19tS] there is no 
doubc that (he question of lapanese ownership there does not even arise. . As to die 
Amencan zone, it has more than lU I»opcr share of 1) nch and conservauve landlords 
who ssiU leave excellerit impressions on the lorccs of occupanoo— the Arnencan odlciajs 
will understand ihcsr desiie lor soaal peace and stability, 2) a mulutude of lawyers (since 
the capical is in the American zone of occupauon), well to-do persons, and old arisCosraC}i 
3) a zubstantial number of the Japanese who were busnsesunen and were not to the gov 
ermntnt, and who would ask for and may teceive piolectioa of tbeir Upnmaic nghtsi 
espeaally of their private property, 4) a nibstantial number of unemployed or partially 
employed artisaiis catering to the refined tastes of the upper groups, 5) poverty stnclen 
fanning population previoujy voiceless and’ poody oisanized, and 6) under paid and 
dissatisfied workers in pnvate cnterpiises Gt^danzev, ibij 

** Merle Fainsod, MLlilary Government and the Occupation of Japan," /jpan r Frojprct 


*Gcorge M McCu 
34 
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Japan Since 1941 

Command, on orders from the Supreme Commander, hastened to undo 
the damage by removing as rapidly as possible the Japanese adminis- 
trators.^^ 

KOREAN POLITICS AT THE MOMENT OF SURRENDER 

Although Japanese rule in Korea had contributed much of a purely 
material character, such as the development of transportation, industry, 

' and reforestation, it had left a legacy of economic exploitation, political 
and social oppression, and decay of the native culture, Korean national 
aspirations, however, had continued to live through an underground 
movement which the Japanese were never able to suppress completely.^" 
Between August 14, when Japan surrendered, and September 8, when 
the American occupation forces landed, the Japanese governor-general, 
fearful of Korean violence, appealed to a Korean independence leader, 
Yo Unhyong (Lyuh Woon Hyung), long a political prisoner, to re- 
strain his countrymen in the hour of their new freedom. Yo Unhyong 
and his associates did appeal for moderation, organized committees to 
promote order, and convened a congress which on September 6, two 
days before the American landing, established the so-called People's Re- 
public, which expected to work with the occupation forces and to re- 
ceive some degree of recognition from them. In this the “Republic” 
was disappointed, for the American Command, limited by the terms of 
its directive, was concerned primarily with "the military task of accepting 
the Japanese surrender, whereas the real tasks in Korea were political 
and economic. In contrast with the American expedient of dealing at 
first through Japanese administrators, the Russians, who had invaded' 
northeastern Korea before the end of hostilities, were reported to havej 
'imprisoned whatever Japanese administrators they caught and tlien to 
have worked with Korean “People’s Committees." Against these con--^ 
trastingjieginnings, the 38th parallel soon became equivalent to a closed ‘ 
international boundary across which Americans and Russians viewed 
each other with increasing suspicion while Koreans grew more im- 
patient for their independence and rhe “new freedom." 

THE MOSCOW AGREEMENT ON TRUSTEESHIP 

In December, 1945, the three great powers (Great Britain, Russia, and I 
the United States) decided to place Korea under a four-potver trustee- ! 
ship for a period of up to five years. The agreement provided that tire 

^^Heacl of llic Japanese administration at the time of the surrender was Governor- 
' General Nobuyuhi Abe, who had previously been president of the IRAA in Japan. 

“Andrew J, Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New York, I9-1-I). 
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Amcncan and the So\ict Commands m Korea form a Joint Soviet 
American Comnnssion to assist m the csublishmcni of a provuional 
democratic Korean go\ eminent This decision proved most unpopular 
in Korea, but \\ hat was of even greater consequence w as that deep and 
genuine diflcrcnccs soon dev eloped bctwceji the Americans and the Rus- 
sians on the Joint Commission and brought a complete breakdown of 
negotiations on hfay 8, 1946 Korea in the view of many Koreans had 
become a victim ti Soviet American dissension,*’ and as a result was 
gaining neither freedom nor independence.*’ ** 

Specifically, the breakdown in the negotiations of the Joint Commis- 
sion developed from the question of vvhich Koreans should be consulted 
in setting up the interim provisional government for Korea. The 
United States, m line with its basic and overfall policy, took the ground 
that all Koreans should be consulted The Russians held that consulta- 
tion should be denied those Koreans svho had cnticized the Moscow 
agreement on trusteeship In the absuact, the American position was 
uaxmpeathablc 

It IS not the purpose of the American Jelegauon {said the olBctal Atneneao 
aiuiouncemcntj to defend any school of i^iucal thought or to pernut oK 
strucuon to the fulfilment of the Moscow dcasion Nor is the Amencaa 
delegation defending the views of those who believe trusteeship might un 
duly delay the Koreans lodependence. However, it will not and anoot 
agree to any action b> the Joint Commission that would deny to over a 
hundred Korean democrauc parties and soual organiaauons the right guar- 
anteed by the Moscow decision to paiticipate in the formation of their own 
government, simply because they have cipressed honesdy and openly thar 
preference for immediate indepetulencc rather than for a trusteeship 

Although the Russians did not make a similarly clear statement, ibof 
position did not appear to rest equivocally on the pnnaple that any Ko- 
rean opposing the Allies and the Afosenw agreement should on that 
account forfeit all nght of pohiical activity during the trusteeship The 
Russian objections were apparently aimed at specific Korean leaders 
whom the Russians regard^ as avowed political enemies, to these the 
Russians showed no disposition to open the political field The posiuoo 
of these Korean political leaders and the Russian attitude toward them 
Will be made clearer by an account of die development of Korea’s povt' 
War poliucal parues, 

"A knef of Vongjcuni. Nun, ai>(>ulu]g (o the LnueJ Natioiu, appeao in Tke Viurt b/ 
DJ October 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN POST-WAR KOREA 

. From the beginning of the Korean occupation, one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks faced by the American Command was the building of a 
workable relationship with the muldtude of Korean political parties, 
associations, and societies which promptly sprang into being. Some of 
tliese parties dated back to tire independence movement of 1919. Some 
were mushroom growths, the opportunistic creations of Japan’s defeat 
-and Korea’s “liberation." In other cases the leaders of. political inde- 
pendence and their “governments” were in exile, and had not yet 
reached Korea. The task of the American Command was the more \ 
difficult because American policy required that the Command be im- 
partial among all native groups and encourage political freedom of ex- 
pression and because a vicious rivalry had persisted among Korean fac- 
tions, particularly within the Korean independence movement abroad. 
In the American zone, after the occupation was underway, the politics 
of independence was soon dominated by two of these rival factions: 1) 
“the 'People’s Republic," dominated by left-wing elements, including 
Socialists' and Communists; and 2) the “Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment," composed principally of conservatives.^^ 

THE KOREAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

It has already been noted that the People’s Republic, organized by Yo 
Unhyong prior to the American occupation, had aspired to recognition 
by the American. Command. However, a rival group, the Korean Pro- 
visional Government, which had maintained a shadowy existence in 
China since the independence movement of 1919, also aspired to national ' 
leadership and recognition. On October 20, 1945, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
for many years an exile and the representative in Washington of the 
Provisional Government, reached Seoul. To many Korean patriots 
Rhee had become almost a legendary figure; but, far from proving to 
be an instrument for welding together Korea’s political groups, Rhee 
“turned out to be a sentimental old man with uninhibited animosity 

“‘The principal political parties behind these so-called governments may be listed as 
follows: the New People’s Party {Sinmin-daiig) and the Communist Party {Kongsan- 
dang) supported the Republic; the conservative Nationalist Party {Kungmtn-dang), com- 
posed largely of professional men; and tiic ultra-conservative Democratic Party QtUnju- 
dang), which included persons of wealth, many of whom collaborated notoriously with the 
Japanese, and supported the Provisional Government. All these parties favored na- 
tionalization of industry. The real issue with them was “not tliat of public versus private 
industry but rather a question as to vvbat group is to get into power and to administer 
public industries." McCunc, “Occupation Politics in Korea,” 35. ’ 
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toward the Soviet Union and the [Korean] leftists ” A month later, m 
November, 1945, Rhcc was joined by Kim Ku, the president o£ the 
Provisional Government, now returned from exile m China X-ikc 
Rhcc, Kim Ku failed to win over the leaders of the People’s Republic, 
which continued to gam in strength until it enjoyed “far more popular 
support than any other single political group ” 
in this arena of native pcdiiical hictionalisn), Amenun policy con* 
tinued to he based on the absuact democratic principle of giving the 
Korean people an absolutely free choice in the selection of their mterini 
government under the trusteeship In practice, however, if the over 
whelming weight of reports from Korea could be bciicvcd, the policy 
of attempting to maintain neutrality had failed, with the result that the i 
American occupation authorities more and mure appeared to be m sup- 
port of the conservative mtnoniy Moreover, the words and behavior 
of byngman Rhee and Kim Ku influenced the attitude of Russia and 
helped to bring the negotiations of the Joint Commission to an untimely 
I end* Realists m politics, the Russians refused to be tolerant of men 
) who were not only openly anti Russian but who hoped m addition to 
I have American support m Korea against the Russians.** 

By rmdsumrner of 1947, freedom and independence for Korea were 
yet to be achieved Histone Smo-Iapanese and later Russfrjapanese 
rivalry m Korea had given place lo RussoAmerican rivalry 

“OofJoft Walker in Tht CkniDin Wem/er )aauor S, I9t6, quoted by 

McCunc OccufiaCMn fHiliucs to Korea S6 
“Note ibe sn^yiu by Kaimuod Swms m The Vm<t nf hone lU (19tb), Ma), 22 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 

F our centuries ago adventurous na'vigators and empire-builders 
seeking a new and more profitable way to put spices on the dinner 
tables of Europe founded their first trading posts on the shores of South- 
east Asia. From these beginnings there grew in time European colonial 
empires of great size and wealth comprising the lands known today as 
Netherlands India, the Philippines, Malaya, Indo-China, and Burma. 
With the single exception of Siam (Thailand), these, the principal lands 
of what is commonly called Southeast Asia, became the colonial pos- 
sessions of great European powers.^ For some three centuries or more, 
that is until lace in the nineteenth century, the importance of the gen- 
eral area of Southeast Asia rested primarily on the spice trade, on coffee, 
and tobacco. In those days, the meat and fish which Europeans ate in 
winter had been preserved without benefit of refrigeration by salting 
them away in the fall. When later they were brought to the dinner 
table, the richly aged taste which had been acquired meanwhile was 
softened by heavy doses of spices: pepper, mustard, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
and cloves. Spices therefore commanded a price for which men would 
risk their, fortunes and their lives in the building of empires. Control 
of the spice trade was a major avenue to wealtli and power for men and 
for nations. Since most spices came from the East Indies, as they do 
even today, Southeast Asia acquired immense political as well as eco- 
nomic importance. In more recent years, that is, since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, the spice trade has declined in relative im- 
portance, but this has not decreased the significance of Southeast Asia, 

'The character of the early colonial settlements in Southeast Asia was pre-eminently 
commercial rather than political. For example, after two centunes of occupation, the 
Dutch residents in Java still looked upon themselves as merchants staying abroad for the 
purposes of trade. While on occasion they used their constabulary to subdue unruly native 
peoples in the neighborhood of the commercial settlements, the Dutch trader remained a 
merchant rather than a colonizer. In general, too, the Portuguese and British settlements 
in Southeast Asia were for long merely outposts of their Indian settlements. Thus it 
should be noted that nowhere in Southeast Asia did Europeans go with tlie conscious or 
deliberate purpose of building empires, though in the long run that was what they cs’entu- 
aily did. 
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wluch m contemporary umes has become a source o£ the world s rubber 
tin oil sugar and many other products. This fact in part explains why 
colonial control of Southeast As a in one form or another was an issue 
\ 10 World War II One of Japans chief objectives was to break the 
colonial bonds between Europe and America and Southeast Asia and 
under the guise of bring ng freedom to this area to mcorporate it into 
the Japanese sphere known as Gicatcr East Asia. Even before this 
colonial struggle came to a ctis $ in World War II other conll cung 
forces of great moment were somng among the nauve peoples of South 
cast Asia Prinapal among these was the appearance of nauonahstic 



The Ak£A or NtTHEkijuaM Ijw I -i> ts CoMr ku w tu that or the Us teo 
S ATU. Ntlieriaaii In/ormaion Bntu Se"f 


movements rebelling against colonial control These movements were 
further complicated by economic and social class struggles revealing 
themselves politically m cominuntsuc risings. Kevolts against colonial 
ism and oppressive soaal conditions were scattered and rarely involved 
large numbers, but they were vitalized and unified by theoppottunines 
for organization and propaganda afiorded by World War II As one 
Western colonial regime after another fell before the onslaught of Japa 
cesc arms, so the presdge of Western the white mans avjUzauon 
suffered m the eyes of As auc peoples and surred their latent often 
vague resentment against alien cmitrol Thus, as Southeast Asia 
emerged from the world conflict Us «or»g\ cconom c, and poliucal pat 
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terns were in flux and revealed a far more widespread discontent than 
had been known to exist. The problems represented by this demand 
for self-rule on the part of large numbers with little previous experience 
were not likely to yield to simple or easy solutions. Some of the his- 
torical aspects which lie behind this confused picture will be suggested 
briefly in the pages that follow. 

COLONIAL STATUS: NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

The colonial empires of Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands in the 
East Indies were founded in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but it was not until the nineteenth century that the colonial pattern of 
Southeast Asia as it has come to be known in the twentieth century was 
fully achieved and matured as a result of the French acquisition of 
Indo-China, the spread of Dutch rule over more distant parts of the 
archipelago, and by the advent of British rule in the Malay States and 
in Burma. 

THE PORTUGUESE AND THE DUTCH 

The Portuguese in the spice trade first established themselves at 
Malacca in 1511, but in 1522 set up a trading post at Ternate in the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch drove the Portuguese from Amboyna, also in the 
Moluccas, and to secure further this newly won position in the Spice 
Islands, set up a protective base in Java far to the west, annexed ad- 
jacent territory, supported native buffer states, and thus from beginnings 
as merchant adventurers, “dependent on the favour of native rulers for 
their trade,” emerged in time as merchant princes wielding supreme 
political power in the archipelago." All this was the work of the Dutch 
East India Company, which continued as the sole arm of Dutch au- 
thority in the Islands until the Company was abolished in 1800. Fol- 
lowing years of uncertainty and confusion in Dutch policy incident to 
the Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath (1800-1830), the Dutch gov- 
ernment experimented for a time with the so-called Culture System 
(1830-1850), the theory of which was that taxes would be paid in prod- 
uce rather than in money and that the economy should rest on the 
intensive development of export crops. This system built up the agri- 
cultural production of Java, and in Europe restored the commercial 
prosperity of the Netherlands, but the administrative policy by which 

° In the eastern half of Timor, Portugal still retains a remnant of her once lucrative com- 
meraaS empire in the Indies. ^ ' 
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It was enforced, though establishing order, was arbitrary and did vio- 
lence to nauve cultural patterns. From 1850 to 1870, Netherlands India 
passed through a further period o£ uansition to a regune of economic 
liberalism which latter remained the prevailing policy until the end of 
the century Esscwvahy this was a shift from a mercantile system to 
one of private exploitation As in the case of the Culture System, the 
initial years of free enterprise brought samingly great prosperity 
Plantauon agriculture expanded rapidly, but this was a result of corpo- 
rate not individual, enterprise, and was poienually at the expense of 
the nauves and of manufacturers «v the Netherlands whose goods could 
not be sold to natives who had nothing with which to buy In a word, 
the period of libcrahsm was one tn which Europeans and Chinese m the 
Islands increased m numbers and wealth, whereas the natives faced a 
deteriorating economic status and a disorganized social life.’ After 
1900 Dutch policy, while conumnog to stress the liberal uadiuon, recog 
tuzed the need for state intcrrcmion. The purpose, how ever, was often 
to sumulate material wealth rather than to foster human welfare among 
the nauves, Eseo when paternalisuc measures were planned the atti 
tude was one of discovering what could be done for the Javanese rather 
than one of Ending what the Javanese could do fot themselves^ 

government in NETHERLANDS INDIA . 

Gmeroment m the Indies is a product of long historical development 
m which a European power gradually assumed control over Asiatic ♦ 
peoples m widely scattered islands of the far easier a tropics. The iradi 
tional European attitude was that these were alien, heathen, and back, 
ward peoples The business of ruling over them was the white man s 
burden This general philosophy, applied in all the lands of Southeast 
Asia, does not imply that the colonial governments maintained there by 
the United States, France, Britain, and Holland have all been the same. 
On the contrary, there have been marked diflereoces m the appbcauon 
of colonial policies. 

Netherlands India has always been divided into two areas for put 
poses of government and adnumstrauon The first and more important 
area w as composed of the islands of Java and Madura with their dense 
population and highly developed economy of nauve agriculture. The 
second was the Outer Terntones or Outer Provinces, including all the 
remauung islands with their sparse population and their uneven cul 

Politically the naavea gaiAed to prtttcctvm aeunsc extonioita by Uicir oauve rulcta. 

‘Among the best accouau if I S FunUTall ’Vedtertaix// /aixa (New Yoilt I94t) for 
the histoncal furvey sea chs l Tin. 
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tural development.'* In this connection it should be noted tliat “while 
the Dutch have been in the East Indies for over three centuries, their 
control over much of the area was only nominal until recent years. 
Outside of Java, only Amboyna, the Minahasa [northern Celebes], and 
a few other small areas were subject to Dutch administrative penetra- 
tion.” Most of the Outer Territories were brought under effective ad- 
ministrative control only at the turn of the twentieth century. More- 
over the receptivity of the native peoples to alien and Western cultural 
influences has varied greatly. In general, resistance has been greatest | 
in Java with its dense population, Moslem religion, and generally higher! 
civilization than that possessed by the Outer Territories.® 

Whereas during the first years of the twentieth century under the 
theory of state intervention the Indies were closely regulated by the 
government in Holland, later years witnessed the growth of greater 
autonomy for die colonial administration, though, of course, subject to 
Holland’s ultimate control. This administration was more cautious 
than either of the neighboring colonial regimes (the British in Burma, 
the Americans in the Philippines) toward questions of self-government 
and education. Dutch administration continued to be strongly pa-, 
ternalistic, insisting diat it “and not the Indonesians shall judge how [ 
fast the political advance shall be.” ^ 

The educadonal policy of the Dutch colonial administration has also 


“ Not all the culture in the Outer Territories can be described as backward. This is to 
be noted in the case of some of the peoples of Sumatra and the Celebes. Minangkabau 
architecture, Bugi seamanship, etc., are cases in point. The student should not mistake 
lack of modern technical equipment for cultural inferiority. 

“For an excellent discussion of Dutch colonial policy see Amry Vandcnbosch, T/iir 
Dutch East Indies (Berkeley, 1942), 51-73. The best brief account of government is 
Lenno.x A. Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia," in Govcniment and Nationalism 
in Southeast Asia (New York, 19*12), 97-106. Note also Raymond Kennedy, The Age- 
less Indies (New York, 19-12), IH-125. The contrast in problems of government between 
Java-Madura and the Outer Territories is suggested by populadon figures. Total popula- 
tion of Netherlands India, 1930, was 60,700,000; of Java-Madura, 61,719,000. Total 
estimated population of Netherlands India, 1960, was 70,000,000. The overwhelming 
population is native (Indonesian, speaking the Malay language), 59,163,000; Chinese num- 
ber about 1,233,000; other foreign Asiatics, mostly Arabs, 111,000; Europeans and Eur- 
asians or Indo-Europeans, 262,000. The greater Javanese resistance to Western cultural 
influence must be measured against the fact that they have been exposed to more of it. 

’ Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” 4. It should be remembered that the 
situation in respect to the Volksraad was not unique in Southeast Asia. In the last 
analysis the Philippine legislature, to note a conaparlson, could not control the Governor- 
General. As a matter of fact the United States government had three successive checks 
on the Philippine legislature: 1) the veto power of the Governor-General, 2) the veto 
power of the President, and 3) the veto power of the United States Congress. In cither 
colonial area the essentiai question was apt to be the extent to which these powers were 
used. • - 
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been an integral part of the colonial philosophy applied in the Indies. 
In the Philippines it was the American theory that an ever-expanding 
system of schools would provide democratic training for the masses. 
Dutch educational policy, in contrast, has been aimed at giving the na- 
dve greater skill in his traditional calling of agriculture, a Dutch edu- 
cation being reserved for a few potential native leaders and for minor 
official posts in government. The policy, though thoroughly jusdfied in 
the Dutch view, has not been popular, for many an Indonesian, like the 
Burmese and die Filipinos, would prefer a literary education leading to 
the sedentary pursuits of government official or lawyer. The Dutch 
have defended their system by saying that freedom of educadonal choice 
would mean dislocation and loss to the economic and social structure, 
and the creation of an idle intellectual proletariat. On the other hand, 
although Dutch policy has not encouraged the Western concept of 
democratic education, it has been much concerned with improving the 
nadve standard of living. Emphasis has been placed on the importance 
of economic literacy for the farmer, whereby he might protect himself 
from the moneylender, and on the importance of rural credit, health, 
irrigation, communications, and protection of native land rights.® 

World War 11 brought major changes in the enunciation of Dutch 
policy. Impelled by discontent in the Indies, by Japan’s invasion, and 
the collapse of Dutch authority, the helpless Netherlands government I 
already in exile in Europe issued a new declaration of policy for the j 
empire which was to be reorganized in four great divisions (the Nether- 
lands, Surinam, Curasao, and Indonesia), each part completely autono- 
mous in internal affairs, but in empire affairs bound by ties of mutual 
responsibility. This declaration was not taken at face value by In- 
donesian nationalists, who, as the war came to an end in 1945, estab- 
lished tire independent Indonesian Republic Just as Bridsh troops were j 
opening the way for the restoration of Dutch audrority. The strength ' 
of the nationalist movement, however, was apparendy sufficient to pre- 
vent a return to the pre-war status quo, for in February, 1946, the policy 
of dominion partnership was reaffirmed by the Netherlands government 
and expanded somewhat vaguely to include the possibility of eventual 
self-rule for Indonesia.® 

® Lillis, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” 44-45. Even this limited agricultural 
education was far from being universal among the nadves. 

* The plan for a quadripartite kingdom is discussed by Raymond Kennedy, “Dutch Elan 
for the Indies," Far Fasiern Survey, XV (1946), 97-102. No definitive )U<fguicnts can 
as yet be given on i) the real strength of the Indonesian nationalist movement, or 2) on 
the conviction held by many Dutchmen that the Bridsh instead of using their power to 
restore Dutch authority have employed it to favor the Indonesians. 
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NATIONALISM IN NETHERLANDS INDIA ’ 

The nationalistic moscroent in Nctherlandt India is a development 
of the twenueth century, and, until the close of World War II, when 
Indonesian nationalists forcibly resisted the return of Dutch authority, 
the movement had attracted rcUuvdy little attenuon among Western 
{KOples. Nevertheless, as tn the Philippines, nationalism m varying 
forms and degrees has become a force to be reckoned with not only in 
Indonesia but also in all colonial areas of Southeast Asia — in French 
Indo-China, and in British Burma and Malaya. However, m the dis- 
cussion of nationalism which follows, it should be remembered that the 
movement has never embraced the Indies as a wfholc but flourished 
rather m urban centers, such as Java, where Western mfluence was in 
tense Moreover, luuonahsm m the Indies cannot be evaluated sim- 
ply in terras of the history of nationalism in Europe or the Americas. 
This because nationalism m Asia, a product, to be sure, of vvestermza- 
tion, IS developing nevertheless m an Oriental setting of very uneven 
cultural levels where philosophical values as to what is good are derived 
from the traditional Astern philosophies of pohucs and leligioD, be they 
Confucian, Buddhist, Hindu, or Moslem. It would thus be a mistake 
to assume that nationalism m Asia will or should take on precisely the 
forms chat have been assoetated with it ut the West.'^ 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 
In a formal sense the nationalist movement ongmated in 1903 when_ 
the flrst native political society was formed in Java The advent of 
Western industry had hastened the prowss by which many a name 
communal village farmer had become an agricultural or factory "coolie 
Thereby the economic and political gulf between the alien populace 

“Note in particular llie esof by Rupert Eractwn iDlroducUoa," ut Copernmnl ^>>4 
\anonaLm in Sauthfaii Aiu (New York, 1942) J 33 
“In poinl of ongitiv the fabiir of the to-called ‘naUonatuUc'' oiorcoient inctudct a 
number of (irandi 1) the ditcontenl of cxploiiEd workers in the iwcaccd indutuirs oper 
»!«I by both natives and Chi&csc 2> (be dteoatenr of profcwional tnen, ifudcoo, »“d 
workers who ha»e come somehow lo coauct wuh Western thought 3) lh« naove cultural 
revival usually 1 nked with ihe sdf inirreat of cultural insutuUons of a trad tional I od 
that have dilEcutty in laamtaimng tbcir presage and income as popular tuate contacts 
become mote cosmopol un In (ava^tbia cuItucaL twoaLaeun haithos. source*- fl' “ 
partly Mohammedan partly a looking back to the great era of the Maiapahit (Huidu) 
empire partly a del berate atterapi of the colaiuU authorities to divert the minds of the 
people (tom ideas dangerous to the mlitig -l»«» Eventi in the Ind cs both pnor to and 
dunng World War n would seem to indicate that the attempt has roiseatried that no 
revival of puppet pU}* and legend* is eflective in rendenng the mmd of the nanve popu 
lace immune to social and econom c rpicsKioas 
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(Europeans and Chinese) was enlarged and emphasized, and at the 
same time native society was becoming more conscious of the polidcal 
and economic controls exercised by the alien planter, industrial manager, 
and business man. Thus, the rather moderate objective of this first 
political society, Boedi Oetomo (Beautiful Striving), was educational 
and economic advancement for the masses under the leadership of na- 
tive intellectuals. 

Within two decades, however, nationalism had become a complex 
mixture of demands for political, economic, and social change. By 1929 
the colonial government was imprisoning nationalists as well as Com- 
munists. This again only served to unite elements of discontent. On 
the eve of World War II the principal native political parties had 
formed a union known_ ^s Gapi- For the time being this union, in the 
face of Dutch determination against secession, took the practical course 
'of dropping independence and advocating self-government within the 
empire.^” ' ^ 

FACTORS CONDITIONING INDONESIAN NATIONALISM 

Whatever the future course of Indonesian nationalism may be, it will 
be conditioned in terms of political theory and social reform by its own 
complex historical heritage. Pre-eminent in this heritage is the fact 
that most Indonesians are small farmers, conservative, provincial, with 
interests confined to crops, taxes, and village allairs. Traditionally 
they expect government to come from above, not from below. There 
is a wide cultural gulf between this farmer and the Western-educated 
native of the towns, be he lawyer, teacher, journalist, or government 
official. There is an even wider chasm between this farmer and the 
Chinese naiddleman, and between the farmer and the European. It 
becomes clear, therefore, that in the Indies there is no strong native mid- 
dle class which can emerge as the champion of nationalism and de- 
mocracy. The Western-educated native intellectual demands democ-: 
racy and nationalism in the name of the whole people, but the native 
has no understanding of what democracy is. The middleclass petty 
capitalists of the islands are the Chinese, whose loyalties are to China 

“ Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies, 310-3d0; Raymond Kennedy, “Iridonesian Poli- 
tics and Patties," Far Eastern Surrey, XIV (1945), 129-132. The cases o£ arrest and im- 
prisonment of Indonesian nationalists as well as Communists do not attest a unique situa- 
tion in the Indies. A colonial government like any other, so long as it is in power, seeks 
to maintain what it regards as law and order. The student should note the measures of 
arrest and imprisonment which American colonial authorities have used in the cases of 
Porto Rican nationalists. In the case of colonial depen dencies, tlie line between a natio n: 
alist and a revoludonist may become an exceedingly thin one. 
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rather than to the Indies.” The great natural resources, the sscalih of 
the Indies, rubber, oil, ett, arc owned and Operated by the capital and 
the technical skill of the \Vcst. This k simply to say that Indonesia js 
a plural society comprising three social orders the nauve Iridoncsians, 
the Cluncse, and the Europeans. These social orders hie side by side 
but at die same time they ln.e separately, “rarely mccung sase m die 
material and economic sphere" Culturally tlicir backgrounds arc di 
verse in the extreme These facts go far to explain ivhy the developing 
history of Indoriesian nationalism has b«n marked by lack of purpose 
on the part of government and lack of confidence on the part of the 
people The resuluog estrangement slowed the pace of government 
toward reform and stimulated extreme demands and violent measures 
on the part of the nauonahsts. On the oiher hand, it should not be 
forgotten that there are some strong bases for Indonesian nauonahsro 
The islands have not been pbgucd with a caste system such as prevails 
m India, and at least m the Java Madura area of concentration the 
culture IS homogeneous.** 

THE POST War struggle for independence 

\Vhen the war m the Pacific ended, Drmsh troops m the abseaei of 
Dutch forces entered Indonesia to liberate it from the Japanese and 
presumably to restore the isbnds to Netherlands sovereignty This 
plan was frustrated by troops of the newly formed independent 
but unrecogiuzed Indonesian Republic, formed, as already noted, m 
1915 Indonesia then cnicred a new penod of slaughter in which the 
Bntish, eventually joined by Dutch troops, did baide against the native 
nationalists Late m 19^6, having failed m their efforts to mrdute be- 
tween the Dutch and the Indonesians, the Bntish announced that thar 
troops would be withdrawn This move spurred negoUaUons between 
the Indonesians and the Dutch vvnh the result that by the end of 1W5 
the Netherlands Indies were in the process of becoming a sovereign 
nauon The plan which looks to implementation by 1949 foreshadows 
an East Indian archipelago composed of three autonomous states 1) the 
Republic of Indoneaa, consisting of Java, Sumatra, Madura, 2) Dutch 
Borneo, and 3) the Great East, comprising the Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Dutch New Guinea, and the Sunda Idands. The three states are to 

“The jutemenl u <iiJaWieil by ih* fact Aat ibuc a » coaJuJeiaUe Chuie»-sp<al“e 
populaUQn whteb mtemiarried with Malays, and bclosgs to the Malay middle <dass m the 
Indies la Malaya, and in the Phil ppines. These groups have looked to Cluoa when Op- 
pressive measures were passed against them by or native governments They iwve 

Manifested I ole loyalty to China when Uey were permuted to live in peace. 

“Hote the discusMoa by Fumivall, IVnAeHas^ a U8 23$ 
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form a federation, the United States of Indonesia, which will remain 
a pare of the Dutch empire through an alliance with the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, the whole to he known as the Nctherlands-Indonesian 
Union.’^ During the interim period while the Union is in process of 
formation, the Dutch will retain sovereignty over the Indies, the Re- 
public of Indonesia will exercise a qualified sovereignty in its own terri- 
tory, and the two will co-operate as partners in forming the Union. 
Finally, the plan of settlement calls for the Netherlands to sponsor titc 
United States of Indonesia for admission to the United Nations. 

BRITISH JXAL.AYA> 

On the eve of World War II, Great Britain held a large and wealthy 
empire cutting across the tropics of Southeast Asia, composed of Burma, 
British Malaya, and portions of the great island of Borneo (Sarawak, 
Brunei, and British North Borneo). Of this empire, the most impor- 
tant area in economic terms was that combination of small colonial 
sctilanents and protectorates known as British Malaya. Like many 
another region, remote from the Western world, British Malaya was 
tlirust upon public attention by the early military disasters of the war. 
Previously this tropical empire was largely taken for granted by Brit- 
ishers and, even among them, all the average man knew of it was that 
it produced tin and rubber and had*a strong naval base.^® 

Like many events of modern times in eastern Asia, Great Britain’s 
first inroads into Malaya were precipitated by political happenings in 
Europe. During the eighteenth century, after its earlier and vain efforts 
to break the Dutch monopoly in the East Indies, the English East India 
Company had turned to the consolidation of its position in India. Sub- 
sequently, by the time of the French Revolution, the Company was 
more conscious of the need to protect the eastern Indian coast, and later, 
when Napoleon seized Holland, the British once again turned to Ma- 
laya, seeking to share in the rich trade between that region and Europe 
and the Far East. From this broad historical background was to come 
one of the most colorful chapters in die history of Great Britain’s com- 


“At the end of 19'16 die plan awaited the final approval of the Dutch government. 
As 19'17 advanced, die problem of setting up the interim government proved exceedingly 
difficult. In July hostilities broke out between Dutch and Indonesian troops. While the 
Council of the United Nations called upon die Dutch and the "Republic of Indonesia" to 
settle their dispute by arbitration or other peaceful means, each side continued to charge 
die other widi. bad faith. These developments were renewed signs of the birth pains of 
nationalism in Southeast Asia. 

"The standard study is Lennox A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asia (Minneapolis, 
19‘12). 
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mercial, colonial, and industrial expansion — a chapter inextricably bound 
.up with the name Singapore, a small island which lies oil the southern 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. In 1819, this island, circled with mangrove 
swamps and virtually uninhabited, was chosen by Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, a young Company agent “insatiable in ambition,” as the site for 
a factory of the English East India Company. A century later, Singa- 
pore had become a city of almost half a million inhabitants and one of 
the greatest commercial crossroads of the world, its harbor sheltering 
the ships of every maritime power. Here, too, Britain had built the 
world’s most publicized naval base, -a base which surrendered to Japan 
in February, 1942, because it had no navy to service. 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Malay Peninsula, with an area of 53,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately the size of the state of Florida, and with an estimated population 
in 1937 of 5,112,000, is a region characterized by a central mountain 
chain with altitudes ranging from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, below which are the 
rolling foothill country and thb coastal plains that in some places are 
extremely narrow while in others they broaden out to as much as thirty 
miles in width. It is here on thfe western shore, in the coastal plains, 
and in the undulating terrain of the lower foothills, that the rubber- 
growing lands of Malaya are found. Here, too, in the valleys of the 
lowlands are the deposits of tin washed down from the high granite 
ranges. 

Malaya is a tropical land, with only slight year-round variations of 
temperature; Singapore is' only ninety miles from the equator. The 
even temperature is partly accounted for by the fact that the peninsula . 
is all but surrounded by tropical seas which exert a moderating influ- 
ence and provide an abundant source of moisture. The rainfall, in- 
fluenced by the monsoons, is well distributed throughout the year, there 
being no essentially dry season such as prevails in most tropical lands 
of the monsoon area. It is this climatic factor that has contributed 
much to making Malaya the world’s foremost area in rubber culture. 
Although much of the land is covered with dense tropical forests con- 
taining a great variety of species, there are relatively few of commercial 
value, and, as a result, much of the timber used in recent years in Malaya’ 
has been imported from Sumatra.^’ An excellent system of roads has 
been constructed since World War I. 

^’Sce Daniel R. Bergstnark, Economic Geogiap/iy of Acta (New York, 1935), 276-280; 
United States, Commerce Reports, “Forest Resources and Lumber Industry o£ Brinsh 
Malaya,” Washington, D. C , Jan. 6, 1930, 34-35. 
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” Sec Daniel R. Bergsmark, Economic Geography o/ Asia (New York, 1935), 276-280; 
United States, Commcice Reports, “Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of British 
Malaya,” Washington, D. C, Jan. 6, 1930, 34-35. 
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In modern times, agriculture m Malaya has consisted of two pnnapal 
kinds 1) the small plots of the natives (Malays), where, in many cases, 
rubber is produced, and where nee and tropical vegetables are grown, 
and 2} the large scale plantations of Europeans and Chinese, where; 
prior to World War II, about 45 percent of the World supply of rubber 
was produced Here too jc may be noted that m the decade of the 
1930’s Malaya held first place m the world s producuon of Un with 28 
percent of the total output.^* 

RACIAL STOCKS IN MALAYA 
The principal native people of the peninsula is the Malay. He is a 
descendant of the Proto-Malay** svith a considerable mixture of Arab, 
Indian, and Chinese blood At the cud of 1937, the Asiatic population 
of Malaya was estimated to be 5,112,000, of which Malays numbered 

2.169.000, or 42 4perccni, Chinesc,2,ll4,000,or 413 percent. East Indians, 

755.000, or 143^ percent, Euntsiaas, 18,000, or 4 percent; and others, 

56.000, or 1 1 percent Most of the Malays are Bnush sub)ects or British 
protected persons, whereas in the case of the Chinese, the majority has 
been composed of foreign residents 1,000,000 out of a total Chinese 
population of 1,709,000 m 1931.*® But ^though the Chinese have 
formed the overwhelming foreign group m Malaya m the twentieth 
century, it has been Indian rather than Chinese culture which has in* 
fluenced the histone patterns of Malayan life. Indian commerce, Indian 
Buddhism, and Hinduism fiad reached Malaya by sea in the early eea- 
turies of the Chrisuan Era Out of these early contacts arose a number 
of rival empires which for many cemunes struggled for control of the 
Straits and-the wealth which passed through them. 

THE EUROPEANS REACH MALAYA 
The Portuguese, the first Europeans to reach China by the all-sea 
route, had seized Malacca, as the reader is aware, m 1511, some four 

“Bcfgsmark, 2S0 283 H. 5 IIoicbkM 'The EvoImuoii of the World Rubber Situ* 
bon HariarJ Busmen Review » (1928) 129 U8 C E, Aker, The Rubber Iniusir/ 
m Breed and the Orient (Lojidon, 1914) J B Stnvenor, The Phys cal Geosraphr 
the Southern Part of the Malay PciuOiuU Geographieal Review XI (1921), 33t 371, 

R O Winstedt, Wa/ayfl (London, 1928) and for a popular dcKnpuon, Frederick Simpich, 

Singapore Crowroad, of the Tie Naltond Ceograpkie Uugesine. XUX (1926). 

235 269 , 

“^Thc Proto-Malay ttoclc wa, formed by the addition of a Mongol strain to the early 
Indonesian or Nesiot peoples who at a temote tune entered the peninsula from Yunnan- 
"This Indoocsiaii strain persists today to ibe Sakai people found to limited numbers in the 
Malayan mountain, 

"Sir RjaiardWinstcdt,Bntj,»4»djUolajw 17S6 191i (London, 1944), 6 
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years before they reached Canton, Under Portuguese control, Malacca 
soon became the great entrepot of Lisbon’s commerc'e in the East. Here 
\ were handled the nutmegs, mace, pepper, camphor, gold, and silk which 
for a century made Portugal master of the Eastern trade. A little more 
than a century later, in 1641, Malacca was captured by the Dutch, who 
were already strongly entrenched at Batavia. Malacca now remained 
in Dutch hands until the period of the French Revolution when, the 
Dutch and French Rfepublics having formed an alliance, Malacca was 
seized and held by the British until 1818, when it was returned to Hol- 
land, only to be finally ceded to Britain in 1824. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century therefore, Malacca had been continuously a Euro- 
pean colony for four centuries. 

Meanwhile, the British had acquired another outpost in Malaya. 
During the eighteenth century, the Malay empire bad entered a period 
of decline marked by rivalries among contending state dynasties. The 
Sultan of Kedah’s fear of a rival in Selangor had enabled an agent of the 
English East India Company to raise the British flag over the island of 
Penang in 1786, and to acquire a strip of land on the opposite mainland, 
known as Province Wellesley, in 1800. In 1819 Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, who had become agent of the English East India Company at Ma- 
lacca in 1810, and governor of Java when it was captured the following 
year from the Dutch, made the first agreements with the Sultan of Jo- 
hore whereby land was granted for factories on the island of Singapore 
in return for a small annual allowance. In 1824 Singapore was ceded 
to Britain in perpetuity. Thus by that year the English East India 
Company held in Malaya in the name of Britain, the island of Penang 
and Province Wellesley, Malacca, and the island of Singapore, all of 
which were to be known as the Straits Settlements. 

STATUS OF MALAYA, 1786-1867 

The history of Great Britain in Malaya from 1786, when Penang was 
occupied, until 1858 is a chapter in the history of the English East India 
Company. The Company’s business was commerce, not social service, 
or for that matter the extension of colonial control. The Company’s 
posts in Malaya were simply the markets to which were drawn the rich 
resources of the peninsula. The English Company, like the Dutch be- 
fore it, operated at first on the principle of monopoly, but Raffles, far in 
advance of the economic thought of his day, made Singapore a free 
port. Economically this was a policy which bore rich returns. How- 
ever, in its general policies of government and especially in the adminis- 
tration of land in the Straits Settlements, the record of the Company 
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le£l much to be desired The servants o£ the Company were often 
inexpcnenccd in the governing of new terntory, and the land system 
which they adminisjcrcd was a hodge podge of the systems left by their 
Portuguese and Dutch predecessors 
When the East India Company was abolished m 1S53, the Straits Set- 
tlements passed for nine years under the control of the Indu Office with- 
out any significant change being effected in the simciurc of their ad 
ministration This was an interlude of virtual stignation which came 
to an end m 1867, when the decision was made to disorce the Straits 
Settlements from India and to give them a separate existence as a crown 
colony under the Colonial 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
The Straus Scttlcmenii constituting a crown colony were adnunis- 
tered by a governor who in time was assisted by an executive council 
composed of the commandant of the Briush garrison, leading officials 
of the administration, and three appointed members supposedly repre 
scntative of the public Whereas final legislative authority in the crow n 
colony remained with the British Parliament, this authority was exer 
cised only in emergency Customanly, local lepslalion was passed by 
a local legislative council in the crown colony In recent years this coun 
cil has consisted of the governor, thirteen officials of his administra 
tion, and thirteen non-officials (British subjects), representauves of the 
public and appointed by the governor These latter representatives 
usually have included Chinese, British Indian, and Eurasian elements 
of the population The governor plus the official members of the coun 
cil consututed a majority and thus had the controlling voice m all legis- 
lauon The nomination rather than the election of the non-official 
members of the council was a logical answrer to condiuons disunguishcd 
by “a floating populauon of many races." The policy of maintaining 
an official majonty on the council was m the Bntish view necessary, 
since members of the council were concerned with ruling a plural society 
in which the desire for demoaatic self government was found onfy 
among “a few Europeans and Straus born Chinese 

CREATION OF THE MALAY PROTECTORATES 
Prior to the last quarter of the mneteenth century, Britain’s control in 
Malay was limned, as noted, to the Straits Scnlcments. However, 
much earlier in the century officials the East India Company, acimg 
** Wuistedt, SrUoia an^ Ato/dyd 25 
Bniain and Malaya 39 
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in the interest of peace among the native states, had arbitrated in bound- 
ary disputes,' had used force to repel invasions by Siamese forces, had 
offered protection to certain states in case of attack, and had sometimes 
determined the succession to native thrones. After 1857, and despite 
' almost constant war among the native states of the peninsula, the Brit- 
ish government did not encourage a policy of interference in native af- 
fairs. As late as 1872 the Colonial Office held to the view that traders 
who placed their persons and property in jeopardy did so at their own 
risk^ However, in the following year local pressure brought abandon- 
ment of this policy for one of intervention in native affairs. The new 
policy, euphoniously phrased, noted that: 

Her Majesty’s Government find it incumbent to employ such influence as 
they possess with the native princes to rescue, if possible, these fertile and 
productive countries from the ruin which must befall them if the present 
disorders continue unchecked. 

Within a matter of months after the adoption of this new policy, British 
advisers had been placed by the governor of the Straits Settlements in 
the native states of Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan, and a few 
-years later, in 1887, Pahang also received a British adviser. Thus was 
initiated the process by which the native states were to become British 
protectorates, a process which ended finally the insecurity and lawless- 
ness that preceded British rule. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERATED 

MALAY STATES 

The Federated. Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and 
Pahang) each became a British protectorate as a result of treaties signed 
Avith their respective rulers between 1874 and 1880. These treaties pro- 
vided: 1) that each native ruler accept a British resident whose advice 
was mandatory in all matters “other than those touching Malay religion 
and customs”; and 2) chat revenues be collected and all appointments 
made in the name of the respective state sultans. Each of these states 
had a state council combining legislative and executive functions, but 
there was no over-all inter-state control, with the result that there were in 
fact wide variations in law, in taxation, and in administration of land in 
the various states despite the presence of a British adviser in each. 

To achieve greater uniformity and more effective administration, the 
four states were federated in 1895 under a common civil service con- 
trolled by a resident-general. A federal durbar was also formed with 
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advisory but no Icgislausc posscrs. In 1909 a federal counal was ere 
ated which, wuh the purpose of protecting the sested interests of the tin 
and rubber mdusuics, curtailed further the autonomy of the states. 
These sanous motes {award ceatraIrzaUon soon led io abase and even- 
lually to criucism of the enure adnrunmxaDon As a result, m 1935, 
reforms looking to decentralization were cficaed. Lcgislauon v,ai 
again placed in the hands of the state councils, though a number of 
public services, such as the public debt, remained under federal control 
First steps in hbcnlizing the federal counal had been taken in 1927 
when the sultans retired from us membership and were replaced by four 
hfalay appointees and one Indian, who sat it ith five Europeans and two 
Chmesc. 

THE UNFEDERATED hfALAY STATES 

Fwe states, Johorc, Kedah, Perhs, Kelantan, and Trenggaou, re 
mamed outside the Federauon Although the international status (pro- 
tectorates) of these states was fixed by ueaues similar to those bemeen 
Bntain and the federated states, the adminiuraiivc tie was not so close. 
Corresponding to the resident m the federated state was the adsiser to 
the uniederated state This disunction was a measure of a more ad 
vanced civilization m the case of Johorc and Kedah, and of remoteness 
and poseny in the case of Kelantan andTreogganu, where little foreign 
capital was tavesced and where a Malay population was all but UO' 
touched by European interests. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN THE LATE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

After 1867, when the Straits Settlements passed under the Colonial 
Office, maiof reforms were effected m the admimstrabon of law in the 
colony The executive and )udiaa\ functions, previously combined, 
were separated. 

A special avil service was also acated for Malay after 1867 designed 
to provide officials tramed m the language and native customs of the 
Mala)s and the Chinese. By 1910 a special local civd service open to 
Makjs only was also beguo. On the eve of World War II, Jfala>s 
and other Asiatics occupied all minor posts in departments of govern 
menu Malays consututed a majonty of the policy and m the vema^ 
tdar schools dicre were some 3fi03 Malay and -I.OOJ Chinese reachers-^ 

** Bntuh admimstration id the penod n tnmnia/ued by Wiusted^ Entan ani VTo/jj* 
<7 SI The Chioese teacheu were for Uie hiost part in pnvate Chinese schools lalhcr 
than In the c^bcial or subsidised 
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Such manifestations of nationalisin as have occurred m Malaya arc to 
be traced to a small but growing middle class of [Malay] professional 
' men and government employees which feels that such privileges as ha\c 
been left or granted to Malaya have benefited solely the ruling class, by 
which IS meant the nati\c sultan ansoicrats, and the foreign population 
of Westerners, Chinese, and Indians who control the economy The 
vast majority of the Malays, the peasants, have remained largely apa 
theue m political matters. The political philosophy of the Malay has 
been to hope for benevolent despoasm and to obey What the small 
rmddlc class was seeking was greater government effort to tram Malays 
for self gosernment. Here, too, the Malay gnevance is economic rather 
than political Under British control economic opportunity in Malaga 
was *^coreuca!ly open to all alike, but the passive Malays did not seek 
them while Chinese and Indians swarmed over their country,” and by 
their greater aggressiveness reaped the rewards Even Britain s pro- 
tccuvc and paternahsuc legislatiott was not wholly successful m protect 
mg the peasant from agranan indebtedness to Indian moneylenders 
To meet the threat of a landless peasantry modern British policy was 
seeking to educate the peasantry to cooperation and tbnfc through co 
operative socieues** 

The events of World War 11, however, would seem to suggest that 
for the pracucal working purposes of pohucs it wdl no longer be pos> 
sible to regard the Malays as the only settled, nauve inhabitants of the 
country, dismissing the Chinese and the Indians as outsiders. Much 
more is likely to be heard on the very real question of whose country 
Malaya is The Japanese occupation appears to have intensified gready 
both racial and class sentiment and hostility 

BURMA 

Burma, long a subject of song and story, and more recently the scene 
of wartime romance and tragedy clustering around the Burma and 
SiiIwcII Roads, has an area of 261 000 square miles about the size of 
Texas, and an extremely imporunl geographical locauon between the 
two great civilizations of Asia, the Indian and the Chinese. On the 
west Burma is bordered by the Indian province and the Bay of Bengal, 
on the north, by Tibet on the cast, by southwestern China and French 
Indo-Chtna, on the south, by Siam and the Malay Pcrunsula. It is this 
uruque geographical locauon which goes far to explain why Burtai, 

“The whole {>foblein ti£ peaunt «}cbt and the Milay ataoJaid of livuig ii treated bj 
Brtuik Rule >a Eattrrn Ana 275.290 
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seatially nather Indian nor Chinese, “paruies of the culture and hfe 

of both her more populous neighbors”*^ 

The country has two well-defined regions, Upper and Lower Burma. 
Lower Burma m the south comprises the deltas and plains of the Ina- 
waddy, the Sittang, and the lower Salween, the province of Arakan, and 
the Tenasserun Peninsula Here are produced j{ie great crops of ncc 
(Burma IS the world s greatest exporter of this gram), un, and lumber. 
Upper Burma is a vastly dilTercar country, formed of successive narrow 
valleys and the lowenng mountain systems of the north and northwest 
regions With the exception of tin and oil, most of Burma’s cxienavc 
mineral wealth is found m Upper Burma Only coal is lacking to give 
Burma the common requisites of industrul civilization. 

Burma s population, numbenng more than 16,000,000, consists of a 
considerable number of language groups, of which the outstanding are 
the Burmese, numbering about 10,000,000; the Karen, 1350,000, the 
Tai or Shan, 1,000,000, and more than 1,000,000 that use vanoui Indian 
languages Many non Burmese use the Burmese language, and the fact 
that Burmese has not become the universal tongue of the country u due 
iQ part to the general hesitancy of the Burmese people to enter business, , 
As a people, the Burmese, concentrated m Ceniial and Lower Burma, 
are buoyant and sponuneous in temperament and have been described 
as "perhaps the most actracuve people in the whole of the Bntish Em* 
pire.” Their cntics regard them as “light hearted, irresponsible, and 
even lacking in perseverance and ambition “ Certainly they are pos* 
sessed of raaal pride and a growing sense of nationalism The religion 
of the Burmese and Shaos is Bud^sm 

HISTORICAL BURMA 

The long and earlier, as disunct tom ihe short, modem, history of 
Burma is a story of migrations of peoples who came primarily from 
eastern Tibet and western China To this racial tie with China was 
added in the eleventh century an even stronger cultural bond with India 
through the conquest of Burma by Htnayana Buddhism After the 
thirteenth century, when the Mongols invaded the country, Burmese 
history is marked by successive periods of poliucal disintegration inter 
spersed with the appearance of aggressive and strong mihtary rulers 
whose conquests spread at urocs far beyond the borders of present day 

" The most con»enient sod oomprehensne ulHduly treaimeot u John L Chnstuft 
llodcrn Burma (BeiVeley 19«), on which 1 Lire relied heivd? m the foUowina hnd 
thecch. 
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Burma. At the close of the eighteenth and during the early years of 
the nineteenth century, Burma was a military power of consequence. 

It was during this 'period that her armies twice invaded Siam, con- 
quered parts of Assam, and defeated invading Chinese forces. Sig- 
nificantly, this era'of military power and expansion coincided with the 
consolidation of British power in India. Thus the stage was set for 
Anglo-Burmese conflict on die ill-defined Burma-Bengal frontier. 

V 

THE ANGLO-BURMESE WARS 

> Long before the nineteenth century, European traders in the East had - 
a secondary interest in Burmese commerce. As far back as the begin- 
, ning of the seventeenth century, the English, French, and Dutch had 
exported teakwood from Burma, but the country lay beyond the inter- 
ests of the spice trade and therefore did not become a major center of 
European commerce. However, as a prelude to European involvement 
in Burma’s internal 'affairs, the British and the French, contending for 
supremacy in India, gave aid respectively to opposing Burmese factions 
in the decade of 1750. During the next 75 years exaggerated reports 
reached the outer world of Burma’s power and wealth, and eventually 
frontier incidents provided the occasion for the First Anglo-Burmese ^ 
War. Asa result of three conflicts, the First, the Second, and the Third j 
Anglo-Burmese Wars, 1824, 1852, and 1885, respectively, Burma became | 
a British colony ; the final steps in annexation (1886) were hastened as ; 
a result of French intrigue in Upper Burma."® ‘J 

The new colony was made a province of the British Indian Empire, 
a status which it retained until 1937, when it was separated from India 
and became virtually a self-governing dominion, though a colony in 
form. During the colonial years, Burma revealed marked growth 
toward modernization in her economic, and to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, in her' political, life. As a measure of this growth, by 1940 no co- 
lonial area of Southeast Asia, excepting only the Philippines, enjoyed 
so wide a measure of political autonomy. The development, however, 
was rudely interrupted by World War II, by the Japanese invasion and 
conquest, and by the long campaigns in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter of war. For good or ill, the war served to enhance the political ma- 
, turity of many Burmese leaders and thus contributed to the rebirth of 
Burmese nationalism which had been evident in pre-war years. ^The na- 
tional movement must be seen as a product of Burmese historical tradi- 

“ The story of Anglo-French rivalry over Buraia is given in Christian, Modern Burma, 
ch. iv, 43-56. 
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non. of economic development under Bntish ryle, and of political 
forces of nauonahsra dominaung world thought in the twentieth cen 
tury 

BURMA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The altitude of the Western world toward Burma in the nineteenth 
century was primarily that the country was a geographical ^atea whose 
resources invited economic development. It was natural that this 
should be the atutude of the English East India Company not only be 
cause commerce was the business of the company but also because 
Burma with rich resources possessed neither capital, technological tram 
mg, nor modetti commercial experience, and her peoples had not de- 
veloped an aptitude for business Whatever may have been the menu 
or shortcomings of the economic approach, its achievements in Burma 
under Gnush rule were indeed great ** 

After World War I, the emphasis on the colomal-eoonomic approach 
met Its first serious challenge, and, m keeping with public senument of 
the post war years, British policy became more responsive to the idea of 
self-determination of colonial peoples and, more specifically, to the idea 
of self government. Nevertheless, "the nad for eennottue and political 
reform m Burma ouuan the speed of adjustment. Inertia had to he 
overcome, and it was not easy to deude exactly what to do " Thus 
many basic economic problems (agricultural credit, farm tenancy, in 
migrauon) were not grappled with until after 1937 As a result, pro- 
longed economic maladjustment had created much popular unrest by 
the time of the Japanese invasion of 1942, Behind this picture were 
fundamental evolutionary changes in Burma’s economy covering more 
than a century of Brmsh rule 

Burma’s economy m pre British days waS semi feudal, based not so 
much on the country s frequently predatory central government as on 
the social groupings involved in a subsistence agriculture The crea 
tion of surplus wealth was not a primary object, and such earnings as 
the peasant might spare went for the support of the Buddhist church 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, this simple, agricultural so- 
ciety had been invaded by the aggressive, laissez faire commercialism of 
British, Indian, and Chinese traders and businessmen The develop- 
ment of the teak indusuy, and the transformation of the Irrawaddy 
delta jungles into nee fields created a new economic picture involving 

*John F Cajy Economic DcvcI^miiuu ui Bunna, Far Easlen Survcl XV (191S) 

1 i The pioneer comprehemue eroBomic swdf ed Burma u I S Furnirall TAr Pahwal 
Economy of Burma (Rangoon, I?31) 
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Burmese and Indian labor, Indian merchants and moneylenders, Brit- 
ish capital, and a British-Burmese civil service. Huge profits made pos- 
sible increasing colonial revenues from which came better roads, im- 
proved public health, etc. Little was done, however, to create an import 
market. Standards of living failed to keep pace with , productivity. 
Since business was not concerned with the social consequences of its 
activity, and since the bulk of the native peoples did not understand 
the commercial and industrial revolution taking place about them, the 
result was a major degree of social dislocation. Instability became typ- 
ical of the old native village life; the educational influence of the Bud- 
dhist clergy declined; a migrant laboring class appeared and contributed 
,to increasing lawlessness. In a word, the new prosperity was not in 
general shared by the Burmese peasant. After the Indian moneylender, 
the landlord, the tax collector, and the Chinese merchant had each taken 
his toll or his profit, the peasant had less than enough on which to live 
until the next crop. Wholesale foreclosures on land mortgages in the 
decade of the 1930’s created intense anti-Indian feeling. This was ag- 
gravated by the inability of the Burmese to compete with Indian labor, 
and by the inability of government prior to 19'10 to deal with Indian 
immigration. The bitter anti-Indian race riots of 1930 and 1938 were 
the result. The British were also a target for this resentment, because 
British courts gave Indians the protection of the law to which they were 
legally entitled. t 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, AND NATIONALISM 

Burmese manifestations of nationalism are, in the main, a recent, twen- 
tieth-century development. During the nineteenth century most Bur- 
mese appear in general to have welcomed the stability and peace of 
British control which replaced the factional strife which had existed un- 
der native rule. By the later years of the century there was a measure 
of local self-government exercised through the agency of the village 
headmen and later through representative district councils. Neither 
system enjoyed much success. The council system might have contrib- 
uted something to Burma’s training in representative government but 
for the fact that in Burma there was no public-spirited group willing to 
perform public service without pay. The record of municipal councils 
in the cities was equally bad. In general, Burmese councilmen preferred 
to dispense vvith civic improvement rather than vote the taxes to pay 
for 

“ Joha P. Cady, “Conflifting Attitudes toward Burma," Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 
27-29. 
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The central government of the ttbny acquired a new constituuon m 
1922 which provided for a legislative council instead of the previous 
advisory one. More than 17 pcrtxoc of the Burmese population cn 
joyed the suffrage, and more than a nufoncy of the council was elected 
from Burmese constituencies The constituuon, however, was ex 
trcmcly unpopular, allegedly because it set up a dyarchy dividing execu- 
tive authonty into powers reserved to the governor (defense, foreign af 
fairs, finance, higher education, jusuce, communications), and those 
transferred to responsible ministers (agnculttire, forcst% health, primary 
education, and local government) Burmese opposiuon to the consu 
tuuon was conunuous and reached to the point where most candidates 
elected to the council were pledged not to accept posts m die transferred 
ministries 

By 1930, when ccontrmc distress had added its weight to the general 
political discontent, political groups outside the council had become 
more noisy than the council itself A senous rebellion against Bnush 
authority led b^Saya San m 1930 revealed the degree to which popular 
Sentiment was prepfared'tSThallcnge the established order Out of the 
rebellion came thiotg3ntzauQnoUhcDol>ama (WeBumam) Society 
of young nationalists demanding independence and calbng themselves 
(Lord) in decision of the earlier custom of addressing Britishers 
ly this term By 19-(0, the Dobama party had won substantial popular 
nfluence, its purposefulness being m marked contrast with motives of 
personal rivalry which appeared to control so many Burmese poUtiaans 
in the legislative council 

The Imperial CommissiOQ of 1929, invesugating constitutional reform 
for the Indian Empire, recommended that Burma he separated from 
India and that a program of cncnduig representative government be 
earned out in spite of the faci that in ^ Commission’s vjciv Burma $ 
record with self government was not encouraging to the future of repre 
sentativc government The new Burmese constituuon of 1935 which 
resulted gave to Burma a qualified dominion status. Mmisterul re 
sponsibihty to an elected Icgisbtiirc was limited by extensive powers 
reserved by the governor The new constitution went into effect in 
1937 with the active support of the Burmese electorate, though the qual 
ificauons on full dominion status, as the Burmese saw them, were not 
popular Nevertheless, the operation of the new government was 
marreef from the outset by intense parusan rivalry between pofiucaf 

“These icduded power to V'to ksulMioti, ta put ui fotw essential irgiHiUoai not 
passed hr the legislature, aod to asstune all necessary powers u situations of coiergcacr 
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leaders who spent so much time corralling personal followings that they 
contributed hide to policy or administration. Corruption and bribery 
increased to an alarming extent in all branches of the government where 
political patronage entered in."*” 

There can be little doubt that Burmese nationalism was further ma- 
tured by the experiences of the war, and by war and post-war develop- 
ments in India. Kcvertheless, this growth has not simplified the issues 
now being faced.- These issues, like post-war problems in other areas, 
are exceedingly complex and are not to be resolved by the single issue 
of immediate and complete independence. Whatever the future politi- 
cal structure may be, those who are responsible for Burma’s public life 
will be called upon to deal with a vast array of tasks: rehabilitation, In- 
dian immigration, farm debts and credit, and foreign sources for cap- 
ital, to say nothing of the political difficulties in any adjustment to full 
dominion status.”’^ 

POST-WAR BURMESE POLITICS 

The formal surrender of Burma was signed by die Japanese at Ran- 
goon in September, 1945, and the country was immediately placed under ; 
a British emergency administration headed by Governor Dorman Smith , 
and an executive council. This administration was opposed violently 
by General Aung San’s AntTE^sdstT^'ple’^T^om League, wliich 
'appe5red'’to beThe'mdst'powerfurforce in Burmese public"opihion.”” 
By April, 1946, Burma’s vigorous nationalism brought the assurance of 
the British government that Burma would be given “full self-govern- ^ 
ment.” Unrest, however, continued, revealing in debates in the British , 
House of Commons that Burma was torn by robbery, violence, and 
murder, partly inspired by the effects of “Japanese-stirred nationalism,” ■ 
and that British land and naval forces were in action against guerrilla 
bands. There had been further mass demonstrations in Rangoon by the 
Anti-Fascist League. As 1946 ended, Bridsh policy revealed marked 

“ John F. Cady, "Conflicting Attitudes toward Burma,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 
'30-31. 

^ Mutual oppression, among different ethnic groups in Burma is too recent to permit of 
optimism as to what would happen if European control were removed entirely. The 
evidence is clear tliat the protection of minorides in Southeast Asia, and especially in 
Burma, is a vital contemporary issue. 

“Prior to World War II, Aung San was on' the Bridsh blacklist for Burma. During 
the war he led Burmese troops first against the British and then against die Japanese. 
He Was Minister of Defense in the puppet cabinet of Ba Maw, and as a civilian later held 
office as Vice-President of the Exccudvc Council under the Bridsh. ' 
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concessions to this violent national ism Major General Sir Hubert 
Ranee, the new governor, had form^ a coalition executive council in- 
cluding representauves of all Burmese political parties. Burma was 
entering a new poliucal future, but she had not yet begun to deal with 
the grave social and economic questions which are the hentage of her 
past. As widespread nauonalist protesu continued, Pnme Mirustcr At 
dee, after announcing that * it is for the Burmese people to decide thar 
own future," received Aung San and a Burmese delcgauon iji London 
(January, 1947) to speed the processes of independence The resulting 
agreement * by which the people of Burma may achiev e their mdepend 
ence within or without the Commonwealth," provided for a constituent 
assembly to take immediate control of Burma's armed forces Impic 
mentation of this agreement resulted in further unrest in Burma, On 
July 19, 1947, ' terrorists'’ using machine guns killed six and wounded 
two members of Burma’s new fourteen man Executive Council m the 
Council Chamber in Rangoon The dead included Nationalist leader 
U Aung Sang These events were the more disturbing since Bnush* 
Burmese agreement on arrangements for Burmese independence had 
been reached shortly before the assaumations 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

The fourth major colony of Europe in Southeast Asia is French Indc^ 
Chiiu, which during the twentieth century has included five pohucal 
and administrauve divisions These are the colony of Cochin China, 
and the protectorates of Tonkin, Aiuum, Laos, and Cambodia. The 
total area, 286000 square miles, is approximately the combined area of 
Texas and West Virginia The popufauon is some 24,000,000, includ 
mg nearly 500000 Chinese, and 42 000 Europeans, nearly all of whom 
are French The concentrauons of populauon are in the Mekong Delta 
and valleys of the south and the Red River Valley in the north ’Di^ 
central mountainous area harbors settlements ahag the scacoast and m 
the Mekong Valley of the interior Each of the five states has its own 
peculiar geographical setung Life in Tonkin, the northern state, cen- 
ters m the valley of the Red River and in the ciues of Hanoi and Hai 
pong Annam is a long, coastal, mountainous area with limited and 
isolated coastal plains Laos to the west in the interior includes the 
hill country of the upper central Mekong Cambodia covers the plant 
of the lower Mekong, and Cochin China covers the delta of this great 
river with its important city of Saigon Rice culture is the predominant 
form of agriculture, followed the plantation culture of rubber, tea, 
and coffee. Mineral wealth is extensive in the north where coak tm, 
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China, were trade and the establishment of Jesuit missions, French 
missionaries and traders appeared in the seventeenth century, but the 
real foundations of French political power in Indo-China were laid in 
the years from 1747 to 1858. In the earlier years of this period, 1747- 
1774, France made diplomatic contact with Annam in the hope of open- 
ing trade and of using the region as a base for attacks on Dutch and 
British commerce. In 1787 the first treaty between France and Cochin 
China was signed. This was the work of Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop 
of Adran, ecclesiastic, diplomat, and soldier of fortune, who aided the 
king of Cochin China against rebels in the hope of furthering French 
territorial expansion and in turn the spread of Catholic missions in the 
peninsula. The early nineteenth century, however, was marked by vio- 
lent anti-Christian movements and the refusal of native rulers to receive 
French diplomatic and naval missions. Later, Napoleon III, failing in 
1855 to secur^e a treaty with Annam that would put an end to the exe- 
cutions of French and Spanish ecclesiastics, in co-operation with Spain 
dispatched a naval expedition, 1858, at the time of the Arrow War in 
China. Successful campaigns were conducted against Tourane and 
Saigon. In 1862, France wrested a treaty from Annam which guaran- 
teed religious toleration, opened three ports to French and Spanish trade, 
and provided that Annam pay an indemnity of §4,000,000, and cede por- 
tions of Cochin China to France. The following year Cambodia was 
made a French protectorate, and in 1867 remaining provinces of Cochin 
China were annexed. 

From this time until the beginning of the present century, France 
moved steadily forward to complete the conquest of Indo-China, each 
move seemingly timed nicely by intervals of a decade as though there 
were some peculiar magic in this regularity. After the French had 
applied military pressure in 1874, France formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of Annam, and in return Annam opened the Red River in 
Tonkin to French trade, named a number of ports open to French com- 
merce, and granted extraterritoriality to Europeans. By the close of 
another decade, 1884, Annam was forced to recognize herself a protec- 
torate of France. Since Annam, at least formally, had been a tributary 
state of China, tlris development precipitated Franco-ChinesS' hostilides 
ending in inevitable Chinese defeat. In still another decade, 1893, France 
demanded of Siam, in the name of Annam, certain inland territories to 
the east of the Mekong which were organized as the new protectorate 
of Laos. Again in a decade, 1904, further territory held by Siam was 
ceded to both Cambodia and Laos, and an additional grant to Cambodia 
at Siam’s expense was made in 1907. Thus by the beginning of the 
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twenucth century, France by military force had become the mihtary 
master oi an empire in Indo-Chma^* 

GOVERNMENT IN FRENCH INOaCHlNA 
Goiernment in French Indo-China has been designed to attain ob- 
iccu\es quite dilTcrcnt from those sought in neighboring British colonies 
of Southeast Asia Whereas in the latter, autonomy within the Empire 
has been the goal during the past twenty fise years with self government 
being introduced by progressive siagc% in the former the intention has 
been that the dependency should be drawn progressively closer to 
France as an integral part of a closely knit empire dominated by the 
mother country In practice this has meant that the governor 
general has little local independence, that most natives do not acquire 
French citizenship but remain sul^ects, lhai colonial legislative councils 
have little authority and that the very limned representation of the 
colony (Cochin China) m the French Chamber of Dcpuucs is chosen 
by and speaks for the French and not for the native community 
While Cochin China a colony was administered direcdy by French 
( facials the other four provinces of Indo-China which vvere techmcally 
protectorates maintained their native administrations operating under 
close French supervision and conuoL Although the nauve mandarins 
in the protectorates were not simple figureheads the power of the 
French officials there was hardly less than m the colony of Cochin China, 
where direct rule prevailed 

NATIONALISM IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 
It IS at least as difficult to generalize on nauonahsm m French Indo- 
China as It is to do so in the case of other colonial areas of Southeast 
Asia Divergences of race and culture a product of the many migra- 
tions that peopled Indo-Quna means that nauonahsm struggles in "an 
iDCxtnca ble tangle of mmontics of race, language, and religion ” ** 

** French penttriQoa li.e Uiat o( the BriuUi a M*U> a, wij spasmodic and oppoitua 
isuc, but ft addition it wai nflucnced bf a desve la E>u> * tooibold ift China- 
adm nutiatoif in Indo-Chua tended to be mote Ruhtani than the BrtDah ft Malaya. They 
were lea; thorough in workinji oul adnunutraOTe tnetbods tad (hey exerted leu control 
met matters of no direct nterest to tbansdset. 

The poUcical and d ploituiic histoty of the Fteftch conquest is coveted adequately by 
Thomas E. Entus. FrfneA Pol cy tad i^etopnenrr lo Moc^aa (Chicago 1936) 1 51 
ird by Herbert I Pntsdey Praace Oteneat A Study of Modtra Imtenatism Q'CV 
IVJS) 102 118 216 243 

^’Mills The Governments of Sooibeast Asu, ut GovetnmerU tad PituortaUsia ta 
Sourifstt Ant (Sew Yotk, W2) 108 

“ Rupert Etnefwn 'Inlroducoon ” G o wn meat tad NattoatS nt in Soulhtaa dnt, 
19 The seenung stiength of IndoChwas “laoonalism” in recent years $ explained 
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The roots of Annamese nationalism in varying forms may be traced 
to the distant past when Annam was under the political as well as the 
cultural sway of China. In modern times, Annamese nationalism de- 
rives from influences of the French conquest. Although French coIo-* 
nial administrators never consciously promoted nationalism, “French in- 
stitutions were so impregnated with the liberal ideas of 1789 that they ' 
unconsciously fostered patriodsm and a love of political liberty in sub- ' 
ject peoples.” 

Moreover, French rule was the result of a long and bitter conquest | 
in which native resistance was compounded of diverse elements: patriot- 
ism, brigandage, and piracy. 

Unrest,, political and economic in its base, was typical of Indo-China 
in the decade prior to World War I. Sdmulation came from Japan’s 
victory in the Russo-Japanese War, but more particularly from a new 
interest among Annamese intellectuals in the eighteenth-century French 
political philosophy of Rousseau and Montesquieu. Many native in- 
tellectuals, however, were disillusioned in 1908 when, as the result of a 
consgrvadve reacdon among the French in Indo-China, Hanoi Univer- 
sity was closed. This reactionary trend in French policy was further ’ 
emphasized a few years later when France used forced Indo-Chinese , 
labor in Europe during World War I. During and after the war, tod, ' 
the more rapid economic development of Indo-China created addidonal 
causes of native resentment. 

As in other parts of Southeast Asia, the Chinese in French Indo-China 
were a focal point of native attack. An outstanding case was the Chi- 
nese boycott of 1919. The Chinese in Indo-China showed little interest 
in politics, but they controlled the nadve rice and fish trade and the 
sources of native credit. In general the Annamite attitude toward the 
Chinese has been one of admiration of Chinese culture and business 
acumen but also of deep resentment against Chinese control of native 
commercial economy. Annamite nationalists were as much opposed to 
Chinese economic as to French political control. An additional factor 
closely linked with the nationalist agitations of the 1920’s was the rapid 
development of the Communist movement. ' 

pardy by the nearness to China: each country affords refuge to the revoludonaries of the 
other, and hence there is mutual sdmuladon of nadonalisdc discontent. A further stimu- 
lus to discontent and nationalism has been tile inferior labor legislation of Indo-China, 
compared with that of other colonics, and the dilEculty of enforcing laws because of the 
diffusion of mines and lumber concessions over a large mountainous hinterland. The 
result has been shown in many strikes and minor outbreaks of revolt. 

Virginia Thompson, "Nationalism and Nationalistic Movements in Southeast Asia,” in 
Government and Nationalism in Southeast Asia, 198; and the same author’s larger study, 
French Indo-China, 475-49‘l. 
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Pnor to World Wat 11, however, titt nationalist movement had en- 
] 0 )ed only a very limited success This was not wholly due to French 
opposiuon The IndoChincse nationalist movement itself was not 
basically construcuve. In the first place, « possessed distinct racial limi- 
tations, since It was confined to the Annamese, who contmued to regard 
Cambodians and Laotians as fit only to be sul^cct peoples. Moreover, 
Annamese nationalists were divided among themselves by mutual 
)ealousics and by the lack of a consinioive national program, and they 
were unsupported by any vital public spmt. On the other hand, French 
policy m the pre war years was none too wholesome m its rigid and 
often Cruel suppression of nauonahst and, in particular, Communist 
groups. By the c\c of World War II, France had succeeded in indoc- 
trinating native intellectuals wuh French culture, but by licr failure to 
embody the concepts of this culture in nauve political msticuoon^ she 
failed to win nauve loyalty against the Japanese mvasion. The war was 
thus an occasion for a reassertion of nationalism.^* 

THE INDOCHINESE FEDERATION 
Extending qualified recogmuon to this reassertive nauve oationahsm, 
the French goverrunent m Klarcb, 194$, announced that French Indo* 
China would be given parual self govertuttent at the close of the war. 

I The plan called for an Indo<lhiDese Federauon m which nauve utizens 
would also be ciuzens of (he French Union,” a new term to include 
France and all parts of ‘ the imperial community ” Indochina was to 
have a federal government, under a governor general, composed of 
Indo-Cbmese and resident French ministers. As the war m the Pacific 
ended, Indo-China was occupied by Allied, including French and Chi- 
nese, troops Iniual clashes between the French and Annamese nation 
ahsts were halted by a truce, September 28, 1945. Five months later, 
March 6, 1946, France concluded an agreement recognizing the Viet 
Nam Republic (the former Annam and Tonkin) as "a free state 
within ftie Indochinese FedcraUoa and the French Union ” Later, m 
March, Ho Chi minh, president of the new republic, unsuccessfully re- 

**D£ all Western colomzeti m Soulbeau Asia, die French have beeajiUtsian^S ^ 
their lack of raaal fccluia. and for thor wiUiogneu to treat Asuu^u^uaU wheniaha 
they are equals u educanoo tcfuieinent. or atouusent. Hence, there has been sn 
ugoaism CO lado-Giuiesc Biooaalutt Frencli eduacioa as long as they abscautcil 
tr)mj to propagandize the simple peasaots. What ted to persecunoa was that the 
Chinese nauonaluis Fiench in almost trayduos but appearance, learned, pno°pdIy 
{rom China, that their own political futdity would cad the momeoi ^ey could bnnS 
masses of the working people behind their haoneR. 
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. quested' American recognition. On June 1, 1946, French ' authorities j 
announced formation of an “independent Cochin-Chinese Republic” * 
within the Federation and the Union. These were significant if also 
qualified steps toward self-government. Indo-China appeared to be' 
eiitering a new and what is likely to prove a difficult period in her his- 
tory. 

SIAM 

For the better part of the past century, Siam has been something of 
a political curiosity in Southeast Asia — a small independent state wedged 
between and hedged about by the colonial possessions of Europe and 
the United States. On the west and northwest, Siam borders on 
Burma; on the east and northeast, on French Indo-China; on the south, 
it is open to the Gulf of Siam, beyond which lie Britain’s Malay Penin- 
sula, the South China Seas, the Dutch Indies, and the Philippines. This; 
legal, and to a degree actual, independence, however, has not been a re- 
sult of the military prowess of Siam or the wisdom of its rulers, but 
rather of agreement between European colonial rivals — England in’ 
Burma and Malaya, and France in Indo-China — to preserve this small 
kingdom as„a buffer state. In terms of cold-blooded poUtics, Siamese 
independence has beentherefore a measure of European suffrance rather 
than an expression of the culturalentity of an Asiatic people, 

THE GEOGRAPHIC SCENE 

Siam, with an area of some 200,000 square miles, approximately the 
combined area of Colorado and Wyoming, has a natural border of 
mountains on the west, north, and northwest. To the central east, the 
Mekong forms the boundary; on the southeast, Cambodia. One major 
river, the Menam Chao Bhraya, usually known as the Menam, lies 
wholly in Siamese territory. In general, the country falls into three geo- 
graphical areas. The southwestern delta and plain in the vicinity of 
Bangkok; the capital, is the region of rice culture; the north is moun- 
tainous with steep valleys running north and south; the remainder of 
the country, chiefly the northeast, is an area of rolUng hills. Siam, of 
course, is a land of the monsoon, featured by two rather distinct seasons: 
the rainy season of the southwest monsoon. May through October; and 
the dry season of winter, November through February, followed by the 
hpt weather of early spring."*^ 


" Crcssey, Asia's Lands and Peoples, 507-509. 
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SIAMESE ECONOMY 

Life m Siam depends almost exclusively on nee culture. Some 95 
percent of the crop land produces nee and, prior to 1940, about one 
third of the crop was exported In the earlier years of the century this 
export trade went primarily to Europe. After World War X it was di 
serted to China and India. Siam also produces some rubber and copra 
Hardwood forests and some tin deposits are among the principal natural 
resources Coal is scarce and no petroleum has been discovered 

PEOPLES OF SIAM 

In the course of history successive waves of immigrant Mongol peo- 
ples entered Siam from the north, remnanu of many of these groups 
survive. The linguistics of the early settlers were as varied as their 
ethnology Of the mam languages and dialects spoken m Siam, the 
Thai, used by the people of the same name, who are among the more 
recent comers to the peninsula, is the most important. The Thai prob- 
ably entered Siam from Yunnan In tune their language was adopted 
by many of the earlier migrants '* 

SIAM’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Any discussion of the interminable disputes which long marked the 
relations of Sum with her immediate neighbors, such as Burma and 
Cambodu, is beyond the scope of this discussion Her relations with 
China are extremely old antedaung the twelfth century, as a result of 
these contacts Sum came to occupy the status of a tributary sutc. The 
Portuguese established commeroal relations with Siam in the sixteenth 
century after their capture of Malacca. The first Dutch and English 
merchants arrwed at Ac beginning of the seventeenth century When 
the French appeared, somewhat later, a number of Siamese embassies 
visited the Court of VcrsaiUca Toward the close of the eighteenth cen 

“The present Sgneultural (nee) ccooorov in Sunt and also in Bumu provides almo l 
no due to the potential nchness and diacruty possible to the uses oE these lands once 
enough capital has been intested to the hillr and hghland anas The pre-crninence of 
nee culbvation rests m part on the fact that it was the quickest means of bringing revenue 
to governtncQts Only in very recenf tunes have the govemmeats of Southeast Asu 
directed their attention to unproved dairy fatmiog horuculsure, and unproved food pro- 
duction for domestic consumption 

’’•‘lictuoCi'lnSniimt «itlj> vfi-rat m'bK'cianfuaiy'x&lruitiiieasi hsa tsH 'Vii“sx 
and M. k. Dennett, TheRjce EeoBomji of Uoiuooa Ana (Stanford UoiversiQr 1941) 

* For accounts of the ethnological and kngiusQc groups in Sum note Virginia Tboaip- 
ioa, T haJaiiJ Tk^ Neat Sum (New York 1911) 715 It G Dcignao, iiam Land cf 
Free Men (Washington 1943) 
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tury, Siam was all but completely despoiled by her Asiatic neighbors, 
Burma and Cambodia, yet finally, under a series, of able though erratic 
leaders, she repelled the invaders. During this period of conflict (the 
late eighteenth century), Siam’s contacts with Europe virtually ceased. 
She continued, however, to send embassies to China at irregular inter- 
vals. China regarded these envoys as bearers of tribute from a depend- 
ent state. Siam’s continued interest in them arose from the fact that 
they were successful and profitable commercial ventures. ^ 

Just as in the seventeenth century it was Siam’s almost incessant mili- 
tary involvement with her neighbors that prompted her to seek aid from 
Europeans, so it was 'again in the early nineteenth century when she 
^ again began to exchange native products for firearms secured at first 
from the Portuguese. Her first major commercial treaties were made 
with Great Britain in 1822 and 1826, and with the United States in 1833. 
This was the first treaty concluded by the United States with a nation of 
the Far East. In 1855-56, Britain, France, and the United States ton- 
eluded further treaties with Siam containing rights of extraterritoriality 
and a conventional tariff. On this occasion Townsend Harris was the 
American envoy.'’® 

During most of the nineteenth century, despite these commercial ac- 
cords, the fate of Siam as a nation hung in the uneasy scales of Anglo- 
French rivalry in Southeast Asia. Britain’s successive annexations of 
Burma made her a territorial neighbor of Siam on the west and north; 
the advent of France in Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Annam brought 
her to Siam’s border on the north, east, and southeast. Indeed, the 
French protectorate in Cambodia was achieved by breaking the control 
of Siam over that state. Much later in the century, 1893, Siam, in a 
treaty with France, renounced her claims to territory east of the Mekong 
(Laos) ; this territory was ceded technically to Annam, already a French 
protectorate, and then organized by France as the separate protectorate 
of Laos. In 1896 growing friction between the European rivals on the 
borders of Siam was abated by an Anglo-French treaty which created 
British and French spheres in western and eastern Siam respectively. 
A little later, 1904, France secured at Siam’s expense further cessions 
of territory to Cambodia and Laos. After these transfers the Anglo- 
French rivals agreed to annex no further territory in their respective 
zones of influence. Nevertheless, in 1907, some 7,000 square miles w.ere 
added to Cambodia, though France restored some territory previously 

“ For the American-Siamese treaties see Hunter Mtller, ed.. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of America (Washington, D. C., 1931-42), III, 741- 
788; VII, 329-400. 
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acquired, and agreed that courts should exercise jurisdiction over 

French Asiatic subjects and prottctcd persons on Siamese soil Two 
years later, 1909, Britain added temtory to her protected Malay states 
o£ Trenggaou, Kelantan, and Kedah. In return Siam regained juris- 
dicuon over Bnnsh subjecu in her tcmiory Later treaties following 
World War I provided for the complete relinquishment of extratem 
tonality when Siam’s new and moderniaed codes should go mto effect 
As against these gams, Siam gave up her claims to some 90,000 square 
mil^^ of territory on the cast, some 15,000 on the southwest. 

FOLmes IN MODERN SIAM 
Politics m twentieth-century Siam has been concerned with three 
major problems 1) with a nujvement h'om autocracy to some form of 
I representative government, 2) with efforts to create a national utuhea 
tioa, and 3) with the task, of maintaimng the country’s independency so 
' frequently threatened in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries— 
at ^st by the missionary, meicantdy and the pohucal interests of the 
Western powers, and more recently by the expansion of Japan Ali 
these problems is ere closely related. 

It was m the middle nineteenth century that a rather remarkable ruler, 
King Mongkut, while attempoog to preserve his temtory by playtng 
against each ocher the Engb^ and French rivals, recognized the need 
for tnodernumg the country The longer reign of his son. Chulalong 
Lorn, ISdS-lSlO, was a penod of domestic reform. Progress was has- 
tened because the people were accustomed to accept without quesuon 
the commands of an absolute sovereign, and because the administrauon 
Itself was largely a family affair, since various departments of the gov 
ernment were bemg headed by pnoces of the royal house. 

FROM ABSOLUTISM TO CONSTITUTIONALISM 
The program of reform and modcrmzauon effected many changes in 
Siam. Slavery was abobshed. Many Siamese studied abroad arid re 
turned with a knowledge of new tcchiucal skills and new viewpoints to- 
ward politico thus prepanng the way fiar the downfall of absolutism- 
Tbe gradual creation of a new and more widely selected body of avil 
servants provided the beginnings of a raw pohticd group and ulumatcly 
a rcvoluuonary party When in the depression years of the late iP^^s, 
' ' the dynasty applied a policy of retrenchment, the “Promoters," as the 
uevoluuonary group called itself, including a number of army officers, 
^took over the goiemment, June, 1932, and imposed a consutuuon upon 
king, who himself favored consmutionahsm but who had been re* 
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strained up to this time by members of the royal house. The revolu- i 
don was entirely peaceful, for both the royal and the revolutionary 
parties hoped to avoid giving any pretext for foreign intervention. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL REGIIvIE 

The new constitution virtually ^cluded,the royal family J^m.poIiri- 
cal power which, by reason of the large number of appointed members 
in the new Assembly, was now in the hands of the Promoters. The 
power of the latter, so long as they remained united, was now as abso- 
lute as had been the king’s. 

The new government promoted education as an ultimate test for the 
franchise; sought to implement a program of a national economic policy 
to provide remunerative work for all; and attempted to stimulate a po- 
litical consciousness which would eventually express itself through po- 
litical parties. n 

Meanwhile, however, factionalism had appeared beuveen the civilian 
and the military wings of the Promoters’ party. For five years, 1932-37^ 

. Phya Bahol, as Prime Minister, held the two groups in unsteady balance,' 
When he was succeeded by Luang Pibul Songkran, Siam entered upon^^ 
a program of extreme nationalism implemented by the methods of the 5 
dictator. 

Within limitations prescribed by the mild temperament of Siam’s 
Buddhist tradition, and aided by his own personal attractiveness and 
diplomatic skill, Luang Pibul Songkran aped the procedures of the Cen- 
tral European dictators. Foreigners were pushed out of the nation’s 
economic life and, as World War II developed, Pibul was able to take 
over the investments of United Nations nationals. Educational and 
cultural nationalization was now stressed more than ever. It met little 
opposition among the many ethnic groups already closely assimilated 
widi the Thai people, but this was not the case when the program was 
applied to the Moslem Malays and to the Chinese. An already acute 
Malay irritation was aggravated in 1943 when Japan prompted Siam to' 
annex four of the Malay states from which Japanese arms had driven the 
British in 1942. This added nearly a million Malays to Siam’s popu- 
lation. The Chinese also presented a problem to the new disciplined 
nationalism. Composed both of immigrants and of many born in Siam, 
they numbered in the neighborhood of two million. Lack of normal 
diplomatic relations between Siam and China in recent years com- 
plicated this problem. In general, the Siamese policy was to tolerate the 
adult Chinese population but to apply a rigid policy of assimilation to 
the children. Finally, the new nationalism of Pibul sought the return 
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of all lost territory where Thai people resided in numbers. Suggesuve 
of this revived policy of expansion was Pibul’s edict of 1939, which 
changed the name of the country from Siam to Thailand. With Ja 
pans consent, demands on France for territorial retrocessions were car 
ned out m 19-10 From this event dated Japan's domination of the 
country s policy Although Pibul had concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with Britain in 19-W, he made Thailand an active ally of Japan, ulu 
maccly declaring war on Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain retaliated with a decfaration of war, but the Umted States 
Ignored the Siamese declaration on the professed ground that it was un 
constitutional The Japanese army that occupied Thaibnd interfered 
little With the admimstrauon, but their presence increased Pibul s power 
Nevertheless, his regime came to an end, July, 1944, as a result of cco- 
oomic dislocation caused by the war Siam’s foreign trade other than 
viith Japan had disappeared at the beginning of the war Now the 
trade with Japan was lost as Tokyo began to face defeat This trade 
had become Thailand s only source for nunufactured goods 
The succeeding government of Luang Khovid Abhaiwongse restored 
civilian influence, repealed discriminatory measures against Malays and 
Chinese, restored freedom of speech, secretly hampered the Japanese, 
though they could not be resiu^ openly, and even sheltered an Amei 
lean Office of Strategic Sen, ices mission in Bangkok. The mfomiation 
which this mission sent out to its government was dispatched from a 
radio station located, of all places, m the ftangkok police headquarters. 

As World War 11 drew to a close, the Regent, Luang Pradit, pro- 
daimed peace in the name of the kmg, annulled Thailand’s dcclarauons 
of war, and offered to tcstoic Malay atidShantcinioncsand to refer the 
Cambodian annexations to the United Nations. The name Siam was 
restored as Indian troops entered the country to accept the surrender of 
the Japanese Siam could turn once again to her problems of govan- 
menc and the national economy In nather field had the difficulucs to 
be met been lessened by war,” or by the efforts of the Umted States to 
idealize the Siamese. 

SIANfS ECONOMIC STOUCTURE 

f Siam s political development and prospects are closely linked with the 
country s traditional economy Siam fm neither an urban not an in 

** H. XL SpiBcT, “Suio s Poliucsl Probleiiis,' Fur .Sun <), XV (1946) 105 109 

a in aUe surT <7 o( political doelopcncna 19J7 Tbe Cambodian anoexaboos 
later aonuUed by direct agrccmecl m(h Frame. * 
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population of rice growers. Moreover, the development of trade with 
foreign^tvefs in the nineteenth century did not produce a large middle 
or mercantile-industrial class. The export trade was created and man- 
aged largely by foreigners: tin, rubber, and teak wood largely by Euro- 
peans; rice by the Chinese. Siam’s modernization involved in the devel- 
opment of this e.xport trade created a demand for imports, including 
machinery and miscellaneous manufactured goods, but these changes 
did not interfere materially with native rural economy save for an ad- 
verse influence on domestic textile production. During World War II 
there was at first a dislocation and finally a complete stoppage of foreign 
trade. The country’s communication system was partially paralyzed, 
creating an acute shortage of all manufactured goods. The net result 
was some increase in agricultural diversification, cotton for example, and 
some accumulation of surplus export products: rice, rubber, and tin.'’* 

“H. M. Spitzer, “Siam’s Economic Problems,” Far Easlcrn Survey, XV (1946), 139- 
141. 
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THE FAR EAST TODAY AND TOMORROWi 
PEACE OR WAR? 

V I DAY, August 14, 1945, which cndcii ihc hostilities of World 
War II in the Paafic and the Far East, did not bring peace to cast 
ern Asia m any fundamental sense. To be sure, victory in war bad 
freed the Onent of the incubus of Japanese oulitansm, fasasm, and im 
perialistic expansion, but the war had not and could not ojitsel f nd Asia 
of all the ills from which it suffered In many areas of the Far East 
men were sull prepared to fight, and they cononued to fight to achieve 
the things they desired M«y of their goals were old and revived as- 
pirations not traceable exclusively to the recent policies and behavior of 
Japan Rather, they were the recurring manifesuuons of an Asu 
surred by poliucal and social revoluuon, and it was this revoluuon, in 
process before World War II, that remained as the most characterisuc 
feature of the post war Far East Throughout the entire area there was 
not a single country or a single people unaffected by dynamic forces 
of change. The processes of westernization and modernization, present 
before the war, were m many respects accelerated by the conflict, and 
they continued to operate with even greater force after hosnbtics had 
ceased Thus Japan s surrender was but the first step (to be sure an 
important one) toward meeting a vast array of perplexing quesuons 
which war had not solved, and which m some cases were the creation of 
the war 

\ 

THE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 

f Baste in Asia’s contemporary unrest arc its traditional ‘ low stand 
ards of living made even lower by the ravages of war the destruction 
of life savings and property, the interruption of trade with the West, the 
cessauon of imports of consumer goods, the dispbccment of large seg 
ments of population, and indeed the general dislocation resulting from 
extreme shortages and uncontrolled inflation Some areas of eastern 
Asia were more adversely and radically affected by the war than others. 
Yet in general the words of President Manuel Roxas that war and the 
790 
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Japanese had brought “physical ruin” to the Philippines could as well be 
applied to large areas of: the Far East. This is not to say o£ course that 
the economic problems of die Far East are insuperable. It is to say that 
they will prove to be exceedingly difficult. The relative poverty of east- 
ern Asia in resources for an industrial society, her historic problems of 
population, the sub-subsistence income of the peasant masses, the lack 
of industrial capital, all these and many other factors suggest that Asia’s 
economic recovery is a long-range task. Moreover, the rate of economic 
recovery in the Far East is and will continue to be conditioned by tradi- 
tional historic social habits wh^ch have as yet by no means adjusted 
themselves fully to a Western and modern world. Much of Asia’s eco- 
nomic thinking and- acting, as is natural, still rests on Confucian con- 
cepts of family loyalty, on economic relations that are feudal, on political 
theories that government is a matter of men rather than law, and that 
government comes from above, not from below. These concepts are 
changing, but they change slowly, and what now appears as permanent 
mass dissatisfaction is evidence that the new base for economic as well a 
other values has nor as yet been found. Asia’s poverty, while not necei 
sarily an incitement to war, creates ferdlc ground for continued soda 
and political unrest. 

THE POLITICAL TURMOIL 

Politics no less than economics presents an eastern Asia shaken b; 
war. Traditional views of Asia’s political status are no longer tenable 
Japan, the one “great power” of the Far East, is being reduced to th 
status of a third- or fourth-dass power. China, for one hundred year 
a quasi-colonial area, has regained her full sovereignty and has beei 
dignified with nominal inclusion among the great sfates. The Philip 
pines have become an independent republic. Other native republics 
semi-independent in fact, have been born in French Indo-China and 
Netherlands India, and independence “in due course” has been promised 
to Korea. The Mongolian People’s Republic has acquired nationhood 
under Soviet patronage. Burma and India stand on the threshold of a 
new and independent political future. These signs of vital political con- 
sciousness are partly a result of what may loosely be called nationalism, 
of a refusal to be governed longer by traditional forms of colonialism, 
but they are also and perhaps more fundamentally the symptoms of a 
much broader social unrest. Westernization and modernization have 
brought eastern Asia out of her seclusion, have affected her intellectual 
as well as her material life, have created the stirrings of a new social con- 
sciousness, and have supplied her with a new intellectual and soda] 
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leadership) whcihcr itbc m the personof a Sun Yal sen, a Chiang Kai^"' 
shek, or a Mao Tsc tung in China, a Roxas or a Taruc in the Philippines, 
a Soekarno in Indonesia, a Ho Chi mioh of the Viet Nam. Republic in 
IncioChina, a Syngman Rhcc or a Yo Unhyong in Korea. The prin- 
ciple common to -all these leaders is the concept of Asia s inherent right 
to political independence. Their 6isag;recmentSt at tunes vwJent, con 
cern the political, economic, and socu! structure in which independence 
shall function , 

REALIGNMENT OP WESTERN POWERS 
Quite as striking as Asu s new and changing political status is the 
new and csolvmg alignment of the great Western powers in and wth 
respect to the Far East. During the btc nineteenth and the early twen 
ucth centuries, the place of the Far East among the nat ions was fixed in a ^ 
major degree by the policies of Great Bnuin, France, Russia, and Ger ^ 
many When the Washington Conference met in 1921 22, control of the 
Far East had shifted to Great Britain, Japan, and the United Suies. 
When World War U ended, the alignment had again changed and rival 
net had been intensified by the appearance of ideological conflict Thtr 
meant that the post war Far East, deeply mveUed in cv'olutionary and 
revolutionary change, would not be allowed to seek its own solutions m 
lU own ways. Wesierruzaiion and modernization w ere not a/rested by 
the war On the contrary, the influence of these forces was mereased, 
and, in addition, it is now exemsed primarily through the power, pres* 
ugc, and jaohcies of the United Sutes and the Soviet Union. Put m 
other words, this is to say that the two great historic ftonuers of the Far 
East arc now controlled by the worlds roost powerful states. The 
northern and western fronuer against Sibena and Central Asia, where 
the ancient silk caravans passed from China, the back door to the East, 

11 the sphere of influence of Soviet Russia. The newer frontier, the 
maritime gateway U) China on the Paafic, is the sphere of the United 
States These frontiers meet along the 38th parallel m Korea 'Ihisre- 
mote geographical line, unheralded and unsung in the records of history, 
has become the most strategic symbol in eastern Asia. It is this Une, 
figuratively at least, which wrJl divide or uorte Amcyica and Russia m 
creanon of the future Far East 

THE NATURE OF THE ISSUES 
As these concluding pages arc written, nearly two years fopowing 
V J Day, u 1 $ again abundantly clear that the making of'peac e is row ^ 
difficult than the mahngTif war. In 1916-^7,'as id 19lS-'20,''siatesroOT 
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"'■were attempting to reconcile the political nature o£ nations with the 
moral aspirations o£ men. During World War II, as in most wars, the 
moral purposes were readily expressed. Even the Japanese professed to 
be fighting for peace, stability, and justice in Greater East Asia. The 
high goals of the United Nations were expressed in President Roosevelt’s 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter pledging to all the world 

. . . disarmament of aggressors, self-determination of nations and peoples, 
and the four freedoms — freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear.^ 

During the conflict men were supported by these moral aspirations to- 
ward a better world. When peace came they faced the practical prob- 
lem of implementing their moral aspirations through political action. 
Again, as in World War I, this was proving to be a discouraging task. 
Although World War II like its predecessor arose, in the belief of most 
Americans, out of complex forces called nationalism, imperialism, power 
politics, etc., the war did not destroy these things. In some ways it was 
discovered that men had even fought to preserve them. The evidence 
did not suggest that nationalism had grown weaker than it had been 
in 1939, that nations were less fearful of surrendering their sovereign 
independence, that they no longer sought what they supposed to be their 
national interest, or that they were less concerned with promodng a 
balance of power which they regarded as advantageous.^ As a con- 
sequence, the end of World War II signified to many men merely a new 
opportunity to resume the old techniques in pursuit of the old and “in- 
evitable” struggle of power politics. 

THE NEW EFFORT TOWARD COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Could this “inevitable” struggle that must end once again in another 
world catastrophe be avoided? Most men hoped and some believed 
that it could. At least it was clear that the goal of a stable world peace * 
had become more imperative and perhaps more difficult to achieve than 
at any previous time in modern history. It was equally clear that revo- 
lutionary changes in the modern world of industry, technology, and 
science had so altered the nature of contacts between nations as to render 
“a world community possible and a world organization necessary.” f 
The new world of industry, science, and technology was creating new 

'^Documents on American Foreign Relations, fV (1941-42), 61. 

“See Carl L. Becker, How New Will the Better’Worhl Be? (New York, 1944), 3-21. 

“Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in she World Community (Claremont, Calif., 
1946), 7-28. 
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tliconcs o! politics and of mternational rcUuons. Symptomatic of these 
changes were 1) the declining prestige in Europe and Asia^ uicludmg 
the Far East, of pre war, capitalm, democratic msmuuons, 2) a grow- 
ing rccogmuon of a one world concept, and 3) a fuller understanding 
of the dreadful imphcauoni of loul war m an atomic age. In this new 
world of atomic politics, the weaker powers Were tending to become the 
economic and political satellites of the most powerful states — more spe 
afically, of the only great military powers turviTing the war— the United 
States and the Soviet Union This development in turn emphasized the 
factor of regionalism with us rcsulung international nvalnes, and sug 
gested that the possibilities of world peace rested to an alarming degree 
on the ability of the Umted Sutes and the Soviet Union to hvc as good 
neighbors * Against this satellite regionalism of the KOrlds great pow- 
ers, which is the comemporary form taken by the old pre-war ailments 
of nationalism, imperialism, and power politics, the moral aspirations of 
men and nations for a better world of peace were seeking to express 
themselves through the Charter of the United Nations Organizauoa. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
The United Nations, created in 1942 as a wartime coaliDon, has since 
become the instrumentality designed to implement the moral aspiratioM 
of nations by marshalling vital world for^s m support of peace, secunty, 
and human welfare. Its origins m terras of immediate background are 
to be found in 

1 The Moscow Conference of October 19 30, 1943, at which the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China recognized 

the necessity of establishing at the earliest possible date a general inter- 
nauonal organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace loving states, and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of peace and security ” 

2 The Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 1943, at which the four powers 
engaged in exploratory conversauons looking specifically to the crcauoa 
of an iniernauonal organization, and drawing up proposab to that end. 

3 The Yalta Conference^ February 3-11, 1945, which, in addition to 

‘American versus Soviet regionatstn sn the Far East was exemplified in ihe fifW i'™ 
yeaii following World War Q by die developing AmeiKan military economic, 
poUucal rclauoni wicb die Philippine BepubUe widi the National Goveroment of Cluas, 
and in the Virtually exclusive Amencaa contnil of occupied Japan and exclusive control in 
touibein Korea as against Soviet apottsorihip of dw Moogolun People s Repubbe, ' 

special treaty rights in Manchuria, her ndussve oceupanon of northem Korea, and btf 
poieotia] power to enter the pal oca of Swkiang and to support the Yenao govcti>iiK°I of 
the Chinese Communists 
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other matters, announced a conference to be held at San Francisco, April 
25, 1945, to prepare a charter for the United Nations along the lines sug- 
gested by the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and the Yalta agreements. 

THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Since the United Nations is designed as an instrumentality of world 
peace and security, its responsibilities and its functions pertain to the 
Far East as to other regions. Like the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the Charter created at the San Francisco Conference, 1945, is an 
agreement partaking of the character of a treaty among those govern- 
ments that voluntarily adhered to it.® The organization which the 
Charter creates is based on the principle of voluntary co-operation 
among states seeking common objectives. While recognizing “the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality” of all member states, the Charter, also , 
taking into account inequalities among states, recognizes that the larger 
powers have special rights and must’ therefore assume special responsi- 
bilities. ' The purposes of the United Nations Organization (UNO) as 
expressed in the Charter are exceedingly broad and include the purpose 
of developing friendly relations as well as the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, always excluding the principle of intervention 
“in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.” 

The principal organs and related agencies of the UNO are represented 
graphically in the accompanying chart. Of these organs, the most im- 
portant are die General Assembly and the Security Council. 

The General Assembly is sometimes described as the parliament of 
the United Nations, but this is misleading, because, since the UNO is 
not a state, the Assembly is not a legislative body in the generally under- 
stood sense. It is a deliberative, supervisory, financial, elective, and con- 
stituent body which may initiate studies and make recommendations 
but which cannot adopt legislation which is binding on the member 
states or their citizens.® 

Likewise, the second principal organ of the UNO, the Security Coun- 
cil, is sometimes described as the executive. This, too, is apt to be mis- 
leading not only for the same reason but in addition because the field of 

“In addition to a number of Central and South American republics, the principal far 
eastern and Pacific area countries participating in the San Francisco Conference and '/ 
thereby in the framing of the Charter included: Australia, Canada, China, France, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippine Commonwealth, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, and the United States of America. 

“On the detailed functions and powers of the Assembly, L. M. Goodrich and Edvard 
Hambro, Charter of the United^ Nations (Boston, 19d6), 24-38, 53-116. 
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Eleven members. Permanent members 
include: United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, France, China. Non- 
permanent members elected for 2-year 
terms by the Assembly. 

Meets in permanent session. 

May investigate any dispute 
threatening international peace, 
recommend appropriate procedures for 
adjustment, determine the existence 
of any threat to peace, and determine 
action by military forces of U. N. 
Members to restore peace. 
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Secretariat 

Headed by the 
Secretary-General 
appointed by the 
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on recommendation 
of the Security 
Council. He is 
chief administra- 
tive officer of the 

U. N. 

Work of the 
Secretariat is 
continuous, serving 
both General 
Assembly and Security 
Council, 


J International 
Court of Justice 

The principal judicial organ of the U. N. 
Functions in accordance with a statute which 
is bas^d upon the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of international Justice. 

Judges are elected by the Security Council 
and the General Assembly voting concurrently. 
Members of the U. N. parlies to a case 
undertake to comply with the decision of the 
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. U. N. Food and 
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Organization 
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research with the 
view of raising 
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''^International 
Armed Forces 

Forces provided by 
all Members for the 
suppression of threats 
to peace and security. 


UNRRA 
United Nations 
Relief and Rehabif- 
itatiorr Administra- 
tion. Organized by 
agreement, Nov. 9, 
1943. Non-petma- 
neni, termination of work 
began in 1947. 


'^Atomic Eneigy 
Commission 

Eleven Members of the 
Security Council and 
Canada. Plans the 
handling of problems 
refating to atomic 
energy. 


Military Staff 
Committee 

Chiefs of Staff of the 
five great powers. On 
orders of the Security 
Council it directs miliUry 
action against aggressors. 
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executive action, so far as it is provided for in the Charter, is divided be- 
tween the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Trusteeship Counal This is a wide departure from the practice under 
the Cosenant of the League of Nations where functions of anexccuuvc 
character were centered m the Council of the League Nevertheless, the 
primary responsibility for peace and security rests with the Security 
Council Its permanent members, the so<aIled Big Five, include 
China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Unlike the Assembly, the Security Council functions continu- 
ously It has the pow cr to intervene m any situation whose continuance 
IS regarded as endangering peace and security, and to decide what meas- 
ures arc to be taken to maintain or restore peace. The members of the 
UNO arc obligated to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council taken in conformity with the Charter The Security Counefl 
is also charged with formulating pbns for establishing a system for the 
regulation of armaments In the voting procedure of the Security 
Council the larger responsibility of the great powers » lecogniied ut 
that action by the Council on all non-procedural questions requires con 
currence of all the permanent or big power members. This has the 
cfTcct of making the UNO "a league of peace loving nations with an 
alliance of great powers for keeping (he peace as its hard core of nub’ 
tary strength and political reality This voung procedure, involving 
the power to veto, expressed the belief of the big powers dut enforce 
ment measures for peace and security could not be regarded as practical 
unless concurred in by the tna|or powers'* 

The third organ created by (he Cbancr is the International Court of 
Jusuce, a new court replacing (he Permanent Court of Intcrnauonal 
Justice created under the Covenant of the League of Nauons. Since 
some states were not ready to accept a general system of compulsory 
jurisdiction, the Charter provides that eadi membtf slate may by dccla 
ration accept the compulsory |urudiction of the new Court condition 
ally or unconditionally * 

The principle which underlies the system pros idcd by the Charter for 
the paafic settlement of disputes places primary rcsponsibiUly on the 
parties to a dispute themselves, the Counal has authority to intcncnc 
when a dispute is held to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security The Council does not impose an obhgatory setde- 
mcM but acts as an agency of conoliauon When, however, the pres- 
ence of a threat to peace has been recognized by the Security Couacd, 

^ Goodneb iir] Hambro CJiarter of th Umei Nattom 2&.30 117 ISS 

'Coodneb aiid Hambio, Chener of the Viuttd Nmosi 30 32, 2S7 267 
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enforcement action is primarily the responsibility of thp. Council. It 
determines the form of sanction to be employed, such as economic or 
military measures. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUSTEESHIP 

Of particular importance in the Pacific area are the Charter provisions 
on the administration of non-self-governing territories. These pro- 
visions include: 1) a declaration regarding such areas, setting forth the 
principle that “the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount” and accepting the obligation “to promote to the utmost 
... the well-being of the inhabitants”; 2) provision for an international 
trusteeship system; and 3) provision for a Trusteeship Council. The 
general system of trusteeship applies to such of the following categories 
of territories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agree- 
ments; 1) territories previously held under mandate; 2) territories de- 
tached from enemy states as a result of World War II; and 3) territories 
voluntarily placed vmder the system by states resporrsible for their ad- 
ministration. Under this system there is no expressed obligation for 
UNO members to place territories they control under trusteeship. The 
placing of a territory in the system and the terms applicable depend on 
individual agreements subject to approval by the Assembly. Moreover, 
in any trusteeship agreement, an area or areas of special strategic im- 
portance may be designated “a strategic area or areas.” The inclusion 
of this provision is a measure of the degree to which the thinking of the 
great powers was still influenced by the politics of war rather than by 
the politics of peace. The measure is of paramount importance since 
designation as a “strategic area” brings the territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Security Council (where the veto applies). Nevertheless, in 
point of principles and purposes, the trusteeship system is a progressive 
step over the mandate system of the League of Nations. In point of 
practice, however, there is less assurance that trusteeship will mean any- 
thing where the strategic interests of the great powers are involved. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

From the beginning, the United Nations recognized formally that 
world peace and security would depend fundamentally on creating con- 
ditions of stability and well-being in the economic and social spheres. 
Thus the UNO is pledged to foster “higher standards of living,” “full 
employment,” etc. Planning for these objectives is the responsibility of 
the Economic and Social Council. In the Far East the potential field 
for the action of this council is all but unlimited. It is particularly sig- 
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njficant that the UNO has gi\cn general recognition to the interrelation 
between soao-cconomic piobletm and the political conditions that arc 
likely to contribute to peace* 

THE UNO THE PROSPECT 

The United Nations Orgaiuzation and the Charter under which it 
functions are a first step only tosvard the implementing of international 
peace and security As late as ihc early months of 1947, although the 
powers had not yet begun to speak offiaally of a peace treaty with 
Japan, their tcndcnacs toward icgiotulism and to renewed rivalries of 
power poliucs were, as noted, all too evident These tendencies toward 
power alignments, particularly when backed by ideological conflict and 
prqudice present the most formidable obstacle which the UNO must 
surmount if it is to survive as an elTccuve agency for peace. The suc- 
cess or failure of the United Nations in the Far East as elsewhere will 
be determined by the use that is made of it, by the pohaes which m 
dividual governments pursue, and finally by whether the ma)or peoples 
of the world desire to be good neighbors and approach the Charter as 
a workable instrument to that end If peoples and governments want 
a better world, and look upon the business of getting it as a continuing 
process, the Charter of the United Nauons may well become a useful 
instrument. It does not appear, however, that the late war, with the 
colossal destruction and human misery u entailed, has made the task any 
easier 

Moreover, it has already become certain that the Umted Nations will 
be tested as severely m the Far East as in Europe. In the Far East as 
elsewheie, it must face the problems of armament and security, of 
trusteeship,^® of general rehabilitation and relict of economic distress, 
and lastly, problems of social malad)UstroeDt in which millions of peo- 
ple have nothing to lose by social change save their ignorance, disease, 
and poverty 

/ The future for these Asiauc peoples u closely Imked with the present 
'and future behavior of Soviet Russia on the one hand and the tradiuona! 

* For further features of the UNO Iwt treated hefe see Goodrich and Hambro Citrler 
of th< United Nat ont 

“Al the beguiiunff of 19-17 tie tINO waa freed Yith an argument on wfiedicf 
transfer of mandated and t» enemv Icrtuones to U N trusteeship is obt gatoty or epDond 
for the administering power Russia which held no mandate was ms song that it ii 
obligatorj Bntam (holding the Palesone mandate) and the United Sute* (hold ng d* 
former Japanese mandated islands m die Pacific) held U to be optional Eighl trins!^ 
of former mandated territories to mi i»»l> p had however been approved In the Paobt 
these included the Austral an maiidaie m New Gn nea and the New Zealand mandate 
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democracies, now led by the United States, on the other. Furthermore, 
conflicts of ideology, such as democracy versus communism, which have 
divided the Western world are also in the business of dividing Asia and 
the Far East. There the resulting conflicts are, if anything, more con- 
fused than in the West, because they are involved with Asia’s indige- 
nous, ancient, and traditional cultures and philosophies. Thus the Far 
East, and indeed Asia as a whole, now faces a climactic point in the su- 
preme crisis which the history of the past century, recounted in these 
pages, has created. In the past one hundred years, Western thought 
and action, and Western philosophical values have striven to conquer 
the East. The aggressiveness, often the ruthlessness, of the Western 
impact created a problem for the Orient. Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century diis problem has been how to achieve a strong, inde- 
pendent nationalism in the Western sense, not for its own sake, but in 
order to enable the Orient to preserve its own intuitive, aesthetic, and 
unique philosophical values. As the Far East seeks to find its way 
among the tangled influences of Western democracy and Western com- 
munism,, the basic purpose is to be strong in defense of its own philo- 
sophical values.’'’' 

During the past century, the three major countries of Asia (China, 
Japan, and India) have attempted, each in its own way, to achieve 
Western nationalistic independence. Each has done this in “terms of 
its own philosophical background and attendant cultural materials.” ’“ 
Unhappily, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in which Asia has 
learned so much from the West, the West in turn, impressed with its 
own material power and carried away by the crusading zeals of its own 
philosophies, has had litde time or disposition to learn jrom Asia. And 
so it would appear that in the long struggle which began with the 
Treaty of Nanking it is the East rather than the West which has trav- 
elled further along the road of human experience and appreciation. ' If 
it be true that the key to world peace and security is an “informed real- 
ism of philosophical and cultural understanding,” ^ then it must follow i 
that Asia is closer to the goal of the United Nations than are the great 
powers and the peoples of the West. 

“ "Whatever poUdcal system evolves in China, you cannot tear out o£ Chinese life the 
Confucian tradition and manners, the family and clan spirit, the dignity of farmer and 
laborer, the respect for intellectual aristocracy, and the well-balanced combination of in- 
dividual enterprise and commumty pride." Frank W. Price [translator of Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles of the People], “China in Perspective," The China Magazine, XVI 
(19*16), 10. 

“F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of the East and West (New York, lOdd), 428. 

“Northrop, The Meeting of the East and West, ‘128-‘129. 
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Eastern Railway, North Manchuna and the Chinese Eastern Rtalmay (H^ 
bm, 1924), Owen LatUmore, Manchuna Cradle of Conflict (New York, 
1932), Owen Lattimorc, “T^ie Unknown Frontier of Manchuna,” Foreign 
AfiairSf'Xl (1933), 315 330, South Manchuna Railway, Reporil*} on Prog 
rest in Manchuna (Dairen), 
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Mongolia and Sinl^iang. R. C. Andrews, “Explorations in Mongolia,” 
Geographical Journal, LXIX (1927), 1-23; R. C. Andrews, “Explorations in 
the Gobi Desert," Nat. Geographic Magazine, LXIII (1933), 653-716; R. C. 
Andrews, On the Trail of Ancient Man (New York, 1927); R. C. Andrews 
and others, The New Conquest of Cetitral Asia (New York, 1933); L. H. D. 
Buxton, “Present Conditions in Inner Mongolia,” Geographical Journal, LXI 
(1923), 393-413; Owen Lattlmore, “Caravan Routes of Inner Asia," Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXXII (1928), 497-531; Owen Lattimore, “Chinese Colo- 
nization in In,ner Mongolia: Its History and Present Development,” Pioneer 
Settlement (New York, 1932), 288-313; Owen Lattimore, The Desert Road 
to Turkestan (London, 1928); Sir M. Aurel Stein, “Innermost Asia, Its 
Geography as a Factor in History,” Geographical Journal, LXV (1925), 
377-403, 473-501; Sir M. Aurel Stein, On Central-Asian Trades' (London, 
1933); E. S. Sykes and Percy Sykes, Through Deserts and Oases of Central 
Asia (London, 1920); Langdon Warner, The Long Old Road in China 
(New York, 1926); Sven Hedin, The Sil^ Road (London, 1938); G. B. 
Cressey, “The Ordos Desert of Inner Mongolia,” Denison University Bulle- 
tin, 1933. 

Tibet. Charles Bell, Tibet, Past and Present (Oxford, 1924), the author 
was a British resident in Lhasa; Charles Bell, The People of Tibet (Oxford, 
1928). 

Siberia: the Soviet Union in general. Nicholas Mikhailov, Soviet Geog- 
raphy (London, 1935), and Land of the Soviets (New York, 1939); Samuel 
N. Harper, The Soviet Union and World Problems (Chicago, 1935). 

Middle and Far Eastern Siberia. R. A. Davies and Andrew J. Steiger, 
Soviet Asia (New York, 1942); Emil Lengyel, Siberia (New York, 1943); 
William Mandel, The Soviets in the Far East (New York, 1943). 

Japan: configuration and climate. Glenn T. Trewartha, Japan: A Physi- 
cal, Cultural and Regional Geography (Madison, 1945), chs. i-ii; The Cli- 
matic Atlas of Japan and Her Neighboring Countries (Tokyo, 1929); T. 
Okada, The Climate of Japan (Tokyo, 1931); C. W. ThornAwaite, “The 
Climates of Japan,” Geographical Rev., XXIV (1934), 494-496. 

Soils and minerals. Shiroshi Nausu, Aspects of Japanese Agriculture 
(New York, 1941); E. B. Schumpeter, ed„ The Industrialization of Japan 
and Manchu\uo, 1930-1940 (New York, 1940); H. Foster Bain, Ores and 
Industry of the Far East J2a6. ed.. New York, 1933); Guy Harold Smith and 
Dorothy Good, Japan: A Geographical View (New York, 1943). 

Population. W. R. Crocker, The Japanese Population Problem (London, 
1932); Ryoichi Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (Lon- 
don, 1937); E. F. Penrose, Population Theories and Their Application with 
Special Reference to Japan (Stanford University, 1934), the best work on the 
subject. 

Agriculture and the rural community. John F. Embree, Suye Mura: A 
^Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939), an excellent study; Andrew Grajdanzev, 
Statistics of Japanese Agriculture (New York, 1941); Shiroshi Nasu, Land 
Utilization of Japan (Tokyo, 1929), the standard work. 

Industrial geography. G. C, Allen, Japanese Industry: Its Recent Develop- ' 
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merit and Present Condition (New York, 19^0), the best work covering the 
entire subject, Tajiro Uyeda, The SmoU Industries of Japan (New York, 
1938), S Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan (2nd rev. ed., London, 
1936) 

Burma The most dcfiniutc, critical work is G £. Harvey, British Rule 
in Burma 1824 1942 (London, 1946), the best general inirMuctory study 
covenng the modern period is John L. Christian, Modem Burma (Berkeley, 
1942), see ch u on *The Land and the People’ , sec also Sir Herbert Thir 
kell, Burma (Cambridge, 1923) 

Siam (Thailand) K P Landon, Siam in Transition (Chicago 1939), 
Sir Josiah Crosby, Siam The Cross Roads (London, 1944), U S Dept of 
Commerce, Economic Deitlopment of Siam (Washington, 1929), Daniel R. 
Bergsmark, Economie Geography of Asia (New York, 1935), ch xv; Ernest 
Young, Siam (New York, 1903), Lionel VV Lyce, The Continent of Asia 
(Laindon, 1933) ch xxix V D Wickizer and hi K. Bennett, The Rsce 
Eeonomy of Monsoon Asia (Stanford Unisersity, 1941), H G Dcignan, 
Siam — Land of Free Men (Washington, 1943) 

Inda-Chtna V D Wickizer and M K Bennen, The Rice Eeonomy of 
Monsoon Asia (Stanford University, 1941), Virginia Thompson, French 
Indo-China (New York 1937), Shannon McCune, SaTgon, French Indo- 
china,” Journal of Geography XXXV! (1937). 24 33, Kate hfitchell, h 
dusinahaatton of the Western Paafie (New York, J942) , 

Malaga Rupert Emerson, Malaysia A Study in Direct and Indirect Rue 
(New York 1937) L A Mills, Britith Rule in Eaiterit Asia (London, 
1942) 

Netherlands India Ian O M Broek, Eeonomie Development of lie 
Netherlands Indies (New York, 1942), I H Boeke, The Structure of 
Netherlands Indian Economy (New York, 1942), Rupert Emerson, Ma- 
laysia A Study m Direct and Indirect Rule (New York, 1937), J S Furni- 
vail, Progress and Welfare in Sousheass Asia (New York, 1941), and Nether 
lands India A Study of Plural Economy (New York, 1944) A D de Kat 
Angclmo Colonial Policy (2 sols. The Hague, 1931), R Kennedy, The 
Ageless Indies (New York, 1942), Amry Vandenboxh, The Dutch East 
Indies Its Government Problems, and Psditics {BeiVeky, 1941) 

Neus Guinea Stephen W Reed, The Mafyng of Modem Netv Guinea 
(Philadelphia, 1943), the ouisuoding wmL on the subject. 

The Philippines Commonwealth of the Philippines, Dept of Agncidture 
and Commerce, Atlas of Philippine Siattstict (Manila, 1939), A- L. Kroeber. 
Peoples of the Philippines (New Yoi^ 1919), Dean C. Worcester and 
Ralston Hayden, The Philippines Past and Present (New York, I93u/. 
treatment of the non-CKristian peoples m chs xx xxiu, treatment of the pcfr 
pic of the Mountain Province in appendix v, 806-817, for the character ot 
the Filipino people, see Charlu Derbydire, The Social Cancer (hfaniia 
1912),atrandauono£ Jose RizalsNoh «je Tangere, m which Rizal, crosad 
ing for self government, stresses unfavorable traits of the iiaiional charaelcf> 
Canulo Osias, The Filipino Way of Life (Boston, 1940), an excellent 
ter study, W Cameron Fr^ies, The Philippine Islands (Boston, 1928L 
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James A. Le Roy, Philippine Life in Totvn and Country (New- York, 1905), 
a picture of the Filipino people at the end of the Spanish regime. 


Chapter 2 


General worlds on Chinese history and culture. K. S. Latourette, The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture (3rd ed., New York, 1946), a very 
competent portrayal with excellent bibliographical suggestions; L. Carring- 
ton Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People (New York, 1943), a 
brief and popular interpretation; C. P. Fitzgerald, China: A Short Cultural 
History (London, 1935), one of the best treatments of Chinese culture in a 
single volume; Richard Wilhelm, A Short History of Chinese Civilization 
(New York, 1929); Paul Monroe, China: A Nation in Evolution (New 
York, 1928), by an American educator who visited China frequently; 
S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (2 vols.. New York, 1901; 1st ed., 
1848; final revision, 1883), by a distinguished nineteenth-century American 
missionary and diplomat — the work on China most widely read by Ameri- 
cans in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; E. T. Williams, China: 
Yesterday and T oday (New York, 1923), a survey of many aspects of Chinese 
life by an American Foreign Service officer who lived many years in China; 
Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilization (New York, 1930), a very stimulating 
work on political and social organization though regarded as uncritical by 
some sinologists; Sophia H. Chen Zen, ed.. Symposium on Chinese Culture 
(Shanghai, 1931), excellent essays on many aspects of China’s cultural de- 
velopment; A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894), a re- 
vealing portrayal of Chinese habits and character by an able American 
observer long resident in China; E. T. C. Werner, China of the Chinese 
(London, 1919), emphasizes the importance of the family. 

Origins and racial composition of the Chinese. H. G. Creel, The Birth 
of China (London, 1936), a scholarly work. 

History and philosophy of ancient China. Derk Bodde, China's First Uni- 
fier: A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssii (Leiden, 
1938) ; T. F. Carter, T he Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread West- 
tvard (New York, 1931 ) ; H. H. Dubs, Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Con- 
jttcianism (London, 1927); H. H. Dubs, The Worlds of Hsiintze (London, 
1928); James Legge, The Chinese Classics (5 vols., rev. ed., Oxford, 1893, 
1895), translations of many of the great works of the Chou period; James 
Legge, “The Texts of Taoism,” The Sacred Boohs of the East (Oxford, 
1891), Vols. XXXIX, XL; Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, History of Chinese Political 
Thought during the Early Tsin Period, trans. by L. T. Chen (New York, 
1930); Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political Worhs of Motse (London, 1929); 
Pan Ku, The History of the Former Han Dynasty, critical translation with 
annotations by H. H. Dubs (2 vols., Baltimore, 1938, 1944); W. E. Soothill, 
The' Analects of Confucius (Oxford, 1937); J. J. Shryock, The Origin and 
Development of the State Cult of Confucius (New York, 1932). 
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Chinese history Jrom the third to the nineteenth century: religion. 
Charles £]iot, Hinduism and BndJhum (Loadoo, 1921); }. Foster, The 
Church of the T’ang Dynasty (London, 1939); K. S. Latourette, A History 
of Chnstian Missions in China (New York, 1929); J. B Pratt, The Pilgrim- 
age of Buddhism (New York, 1928), \V. E. Soothill, The Three Rehpons of 
China (London, 1913). 

Barbarian pressures and invasions on the frontiers Sir Henry Yule, 
Cathay and the Way Thither (new ed., l^ondon, 1913-1916); Sir Henry 
Yule, The Boo\ of Ser Marco Pedo (3rd cd. rev., 2 London, 1921); 
Franz Michael, The Origin of Monchu Rule in China (Baltimore, 1942), 
Adolf Rcichnein, China and Europe Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in 
the Eighteenth Century (New YorC 1925). 

Government and ptdities. H. S Drunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present 
Day Political Organization of China (Shanghai, 1912); Pao Chao Hsieh, 
The Government of China, 1644 1911 (Baltimore, 1925); Han Liang Huang 
The Land Tax in China (New York, 1918); Leonard S Hsu, The Politieal 
Philosophy of Confuaanism (New York, 1932), marred by a tendency to 
read Sung philosophy into ancient Confucianism; Liang Ch i-ch’ao. History 
of Chinese Palitic^Thought (New York, 1930); W.F. Mayers, TAe Chinese 
Government {Shin|hai, 1897), H. B. Morse, The Gilds of China (London, 
1909), H. B Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire 
(London, 1908) , A. W. Hummel, ed. Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Penod 
(Washington, 1943, 1944). 

Economic and social organisation ). L. Buck, Chinese Perm Economy 
(Chicago, 1930), I L. Duck, Land UtJizosion in China (Chicago, 1937); 
Pearl S. Buck, The Good Earth (New York, 1931), a novel, Fa Hsiao<ung, 
Peasant Life in China ((London, 1939), a social and economic analysis of 
life la the Chinese village, S D Gamble, Peking: A Social Survey (New 
York, 1921); F H King, Farwefr /or ForSy Ceninnex (NeW York, 1926), 
agncultuxe in China, lapan, and Korea at the beginning of the twenueth 
century, V. K Lcong and L. K- Tao, Village and Town Life in China 
(London, 1915), Mabel Pioghua Lee, The Economic History of China 
(New York, 1921), with emphausoa agnculiure, Arthur H. Smith, 

Life in China (New York, 1899). 

Chinese literature H A. Giles, A History of Chinese Literasure (New 
York, 1927); Marcel Granet, Festivals and Songs of Ancient China (New 
York, 1932). 

Chinese art and arehttecture- L. Ashton, Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Sculpture (London, 1924); L. Binyon, Painting in the Far East 
(London. 1903); S W. Bushell, CAi««e Art (London, 1910), E. F. Feno! 
losa, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art (2 vols., London, 1912). 
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Chapter 3 


General ivories. Two brief but competent surveys: E. O. Reischauer, 
Japan, Past and Present (New York, 1946), and K, S. Latourettc, The History 
of Japan (New York, 1947). See also: B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese 
(6th ed., rev., Kobe, 1939), notes on a multitude of Japanese topics; E. W. 
Clement, A Short History of Japan (Tokyo, 1936), an elementary account, 
useful for lists of sovereigns, shoguns, etc.; W. E. Griffis, The Mikado’s Em- 
pire (2 vols., 12th ed., New York, 1913), one of the most popular works 
introducing Japan to the American public in the late nineteenth century; 
Engelbert Kaempfer, The History of Japan, Together with a Description of 
the Kingdom of Siatri, 1690-92 (3 vols., Glasgow, 1906), the author was phy- 
sician to the Dutch mission at Nagasaki during the days of exclusion; Yoshi 
S. Kuna, Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent (Berkeley, 1937, 
1940), Vol. I covers to 1600, Vol. II covers 1600-1850; James Murdoch, 
A History of Japan (3 vols., Kobe and London, 1903-1926), Vol. I covers 
from the beginnings to the arrival of the Portuguese, Vol. ij (with the col- 
laboration of Isoh Yamagata) covers from the arrival of the Portuguese, 1542, 
to 1651, and Vol. Ill, 1652-1868; G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural 
History (rev. ed,, London, 1932), the best single volume in English cover- 
ing the subject from earliest times to the middle ’of the nineteenth century. 

Early Japanese history. K. Asakawa, The Early Institutional Life of 
Japan (Tokyo, 1903), a study in the Reform of 645 a.d.; K. Asakawa, “The 
Life of a Monastic Sho in Medieval Japan,” Annual Report of the American 
'Historical Association, 1916, I (1919), 311-346, the study of a class of pri- 
vate manor; W. G. Aston, Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest 
Times to a.d. 697 , in Trans, and Proceedings of the Japan Soc. of London, 
Supplement I (2 vols.,. London, 1896); B. H. Chamberlain, trans., Kojil^i 
or Records of Ancient Matters (2nd ed., Kobe, 1932); R. K. Reischauer, 
Early Japanese History c. 40 B.C. — AD. 1167 (2 vols., Princeton, 1937). 

The first ceniunes of feudalism, 1192-1600. K. Asakawa, trans. and ed.. 
The Documents of Iriki, Illustrative of the Development of the Feudal In- 
stitution of Japan (New Haven, 1929), essential source materials translated 
and edited by a distinguished Japanese scholar. 

Tohtigawa Japan, 1600-1867. Hugh Borton, “Peasant Uprisings in Japan 
of the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asiatic Soc. of 'Japan, 2nd series, 
XVI (1938), XV, 1-258. 

Japanese economic history to 1854. Eijiro Honjo, The Social and Eco- 
nomic History of Japan (Kyoto, 1935), the most satisfactory single volume 
on the subject in English; Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of 
the History of the Civilisation of Japan (3 vols.. New York, 1930), a digest 
of a much larger standard work in Japanese; Matsuyo Takizawa, The Pene- 
tration of Money Economy in Japan and Its Effects upon Social and Political 
Institutions (New York, 1927), the collapse of feudalism explained in terms 
of an economic revolution from a rice to a money economy. 
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Biographies Walter Dening, The Dfe of Toyolomt Hideyoshi, edited by 
M E. Dening (3rd cd^ KobCv 1930), A L Sadler, The Ma{er of Modern 
Japan The Uje of To^ugawa leyasu (15^2 1616) (London, 1932) 

Japanese mythology, religion, and philosophy Masaharu AnesaLi, Mis' 
tory oj Japanese Religion uiti Speaal Reference to the Social and ^^0I’ai 
Life of the Nation (London, 1930), a scholarly summary by a distmguished 
Japanese scholar, Inazo Nuobe, Bushido, the Soul of Japan An Exposition 
of Japanese Thought (rev and enlarged ed. New York, 1905), a Japanese 
publicist presents the subject in the ideal rather than the real, D C Holton, 
National Faith of Japan A Study %n Modern 5Arr>(o (London, 1938), a stand 
ard work Genchi Kalo, A Study oJ Shinto, the Religion oj the Japanese 
Nation (Tokyo, 1926) Masaharu Anesaki, JVtfAtren the Baddhitt Prophet 
(Cambridge, 1916), a biography ol the founder (1222 1292) of a leading 
Buddhist sect, H H Coates and Ryugaku Idiizuka, Uonen the Buddhist 
Saini Hit Lije and Teachings (2nd cd , Kyoto, 1925), a translation of the 
official biography of the founder (1153-1212) of a sect of Japanese Bud 
dtusm Sir C N E Eliot, /apon^cc BuddAMm (London, 1935), an excellent 
work 

Japanese literature W G Astoo, A History of Japanese Literature 
(I^ndoD, 1933, 1st ed, 1899), a brief piooctr work, A S Omori and 
Kochi Dw. trans, Dianes of Court Ladies of Old fapan (Tokyo, 1935), 
W N Porter, trans^ The Tosa Diary (London, 1912), a translatioo &oin 
the work of one of the first masters of Japanese prose, Arthur Waley, trans,, 
r^e Tate of Gen/t A Novel in Six Parts Trantlated from the Japanese 
(London 1935) the greatest of Japanese novels by Lady Mutasaki, A B 
hlitfoid (Lord Redesdale), Tolci of Old Japan (London, 1910), Thomas 
Satchell, trans , Hisah^unge (Kobe, 1929), an excellent translatiOD of the 
boisterous adventures of Yagi and IGu on the Tokaido, by lippensha Ikkii 
(1775 1831) ' 

The Arts hlataharu Anesaki, Buddhut Art m its RAation to Buddhist 
Tdeals With speaal reference to Buddhism in Japan (Boston, 1915) 

Addition^ references Hugh Botton, Serge Elisscef, and Edwin 0 
Reischauef, A Selected List of Books and Arhctes on fapan (Washington, 
1940) 


Chapter 4 . 


Western contacts sviih China Owen Latbmorc, Inner Asian Frontiers 
(New Yotk, 1940) F J Teggait, Kome and CAtna (Berkeley, 1939), G F 
Hudson, Europe and China A Sun/ey of Thar Relations from she Earliest 
Times to 1800 (London, 1931), T F Carter, /nt'entton o/ Pnnnngtn China 
and III Spread Westuard {rev ed.NewYork, 1931), Sir Mark A Stem, 
On Anaent Central Asian Traces (London, 1933), A. C Moule, Christians 
HI China before the Year 1550 (New York, 1930), A C Moule and Paul 
Pelhot, Marco Polo (London, 193S), Henry H Hart, Venetian Adventurer 
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(New York, 1905) Note should also be taken of W F Mayers, The 
Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1897), and G W. Keeton, The Develop- 
ment o] Extratemsonalit} la China (2 tols, London, 1928) 

Canton social cond tions in the days before the first Anglo^hinesc war 
arc described in W C Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ in Canton before Treaty 
Da)f 1S25 1844 (Shanghai, 1911), and C, T Downing, The Fan Qut in 
China in 1836-1837 (3 voU, Ltmdra, 1833) 


Chvpter 6 


Many of the basic works on the period cohered by this chapter have been 
listed in the reading suggestions for Chapter 5 Note in particular Morse, 
International Relations Costin, Great Bmain and China, and especially Kuo. 
Critical Study of the First Anglo Chinese War 
Military aspects of the conflict between England and China are treated in 
a consitkrable number of contemporary wo^i of uneven value Wilhain 
D Bernard, Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the Nemetu from 
1840 to 1843, and of the Combined Naval and Military Operations tn China 
(2 vols, London, 1844) Edward Belcher, Narrative of a Voyage Around 
the World . 1836-I847 Including Naval Operations in China (2 tols,, 
London, 1843) /oho £■ Bingham, Narrative of the Ex^ition to China 
(2 >oU , Ixindon, 1842) is nch in material but sometimes inaccurate tn 
detail The Chinese Repository (20 voU, Canton, 1833*i851), a journal 
edited by £ C Bndgman and S Wells Wilhams, contains m Volumes IX 
XII some of the best contemporary matena! on the war. Arthur Cunyng 
hame. An Atde-de-Camp s Recollections of Services in China (2 vols , Lon 
don, 1844) John Francis Davis, China during the War and since the Peace 
(2 vols , London, 1852), an able account by a disunguished Bntish offinaL 
John Ouchtcrlony, The Chinese War (Lemdon, 1844) 

For sources and secondary nutenak on the peace settlement see footnote 
auuons to this chapter 


Chapter 7 


W J Hail, Tre/jgAHO /an <»»i«/rAeT«to«g/?e4W/ion (New Haven, 1927), 
Alexander Nfichie, The Englishman in China (2 vols, Edinburgh, 19M)» 
the life in the Far East of Sir Rutherford Alcock Marquis de Mogw, 
Recollections of Baron Cro/s Embassy to China and Japan in 1857 58 (Lon* 
don, 1860), L Oliphani, yarrative of the Earl of Elgin s Mission to China 
and Japan in the Years 1857.’58, 59 (Edinburgh, 1859). 



Chapter 8 


There are very few satisfactory general accounts of the period in Eng- 
lish. The basic work is Frank A. Colder, Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 
1641-1850 (Cleveland, 1914), by a distinguished American scholar. In 
addition to citations in footnotes to this chapter see; T. W. Atkinson, Travels 
in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor . . . (London, 1860); 
A. Krausse, Russia in Asia . . . 1558-1899 (New York, 1899); H. B. Morse, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vols., London, 1910- 
18), I, in particular ch. xix; Albert Parry, “Russian Missionaries in China, 
1689-1917 . . . Pacific Historical Review, IX (1940), 401-424; L. Pasvol- 
sky, Russia in the Far East (New York, 1922), deals primarily with the later 
period; E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), one 
of the best contemporary views; A. Lobanov-Rotovsky, Russia and Asia 
(New York, 1933), the author, a member of the former Imperial nobility, 
gives a popular general survey; F. H. Skrine, The Expansion of Russia, 
1815-1900 (Cambridge, 1904); J. W. Stanton, “Russian Embassies to Peking 
during the 18th Century,” University of Michigan Historical Essays, XI 
(1937), a scholarly study. 


Chapter 9 


Japanese history, 1800-1865. K. Asakawa, "Some of the Contributions 
of Feudal Japan to the New Japan,” Journal of Race Development, 111 
(1912-13), 1-32, by a distinguished Japanese medievalist; Garret Droppers, 
“The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asiatic 
Soc. of Japan, XXII, No. 2 (1894), 253-284, a standard work; Herbert 
Zachert, “Social Changes during the Tokugawa Period,” Trans, of the Asi- 
atic Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, XVII (1938), 238-254; Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
The Capital of the Tycoon (2 vols.. New York, 1863), penetrating descrip- 
tions and observations by a British diplomat three years in Japan; J. H. Gub- 
bins, The Progtess of Japan 1853-1871 (Oxford, 1911), an excellent treat- 
ment with documents; E. Herbert Norman, Japan's Emergence as a Modern 
State (New York, 1940), perhaps the best book on economic and political 
problems, 1853-1900, 

Economic history. Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of the' 
History of the Civilization of Japan (3 vols., New York, 1930), an abbre- 
viated English translation of a much larger and an authoritative Japanese 
work; Matsuyo Takizavva, The Penetration of Money Economy in Japan 
(New York, 1927), traces the decline of feudalism to effects of money on 
political and social institutions. 

Foreign relations. M. Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan and 
Formosa in Ta\ugawa Days 1603-1868 (Kobe, 1930), by no means readable. 
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but contains valuable British source matcriaU, Townsend Hams, The Com 
plete Jourmd of Tountsend Hams introduction and notes by M E Cosenza 
(New York, 1930), the lascinaung journal of the first American consul 
general and minister to Japan, Franns L Hawks, Narratiie of the Expedt 
lion of an American Squadron to the China Seat and Japan . . (3 sols^ 
Washington, 1856), the rich though officul account of Perry’s mission, 
Arthur Walworth, Blac\ Ships off Japan (New York, 1946), the story of 
the opening of Japan by Perry, 1853, P J Treat, Diplomatic Relations be 
tuvea the United Stales and Japan, 1853 1895 (2 vols., Stanford University, 
1932), I, chs 1 », based on extensive use of American diplomatic archives 
Literature Lord Redesdale, Tales of Old Japan (London, 1910), Jippen 
sha Ikku, Hisal(unge, trans by Thos SabJiell (Kobe. 1929), an excellent 
translauon of the famous roisierous adventures on the Tokaido of two irrc 
sponsible, comic characters 

See also footnotes to this chapter 


Chapter 10 


In addition to the follow ing, sec titles listed for Chapter 9 
History. G C Allen, A/odern /upanitodifrProWfnjr (New York, 1927), 
excellent essays on many aspects of Japanese bfe by a Kxll infortned student, 
I H Gubbins The A/a^ing oj Modem Japan (London, 1922), a general 
survey, 1850-1919 W W. McLaren, id Po/iWcaf Hiriory oj Japan • . . IS67 
1912 (London 1916), a good study by an American auihonty, W. W. 
bfcLaren, Japanese Government Documents,' Trant of the Astatic Soc of 
Japan XIJI, Pt 1 (1914), an extenuve and well selected compilation cover 
log 1S67 1889, A H Mounsey, TAe 5a/rMniu/?eAe//ion (London, 1879). an 
account of the rising of 1877, Count Shsgcnobu Okuma, compiler, Fifty 
Years of New Japan (2 \oU , London, 1910), essays by Japanese leaders in 
a Wide vanciy of fields. Sir Ernest Satow, A Diplomat in Japan . . . 
(London, 1921), observations of a diplomat on the Restoration 
Government and politics H S Qmgley, Japanese Government and 
Politics (New York, 1932), the most saUsfactory text «n English on the sub- 
ject, R K Reischaucr, Japan Government Politics (New York, 1939), a 
brief but clear treatment, G E Uychaca, The Political Development of Japan 
1867 1909 (New York, 1910), a Japanese inlcrprctaUon of the Constitution 
of 1889 and us theories, four bnef studies by K. W Colegrove ‘The Japa- 
nese Privy Council,’ American Political Science Review, XXVII (1933), 
885 898 XXVIII (1934), 2939,' The Japanese Cabinet,” American Political 
Saence Review XXX (1936), 903 923, “The Japanese Foreign Office,’ 
American Journal of International Law, XXX (1936), 585-613, Hirobutm 
Ito, Commentaries on the Constnuiioa of the Empire of Japan, trans by 
Miyoji Ito (3rd ed , Tokyo, 1931), remarks of the man most responsible for 
shaping the Constitution 



Literature. Tadao Kunitomo, Japanese Literature Since 1868 (Tokyo, 
1938), an excellent survey and analysis; Introduction to Contemporary Japa- 
nese Literature, edited by Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (Society for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations, Tokyo, 1939);. W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese 
Literature (London, 1899), sketchy and out of date but still useful. 
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General refeixnces, China: 1860-1894. E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of 
China by the Western World (London, 1937), the author, instructor in Chi- 
nese religion and philosophy. University of Oxford, attempts a pioneer ap- 
praisal of the influence of Christian missionaries. Western political thought, 
science, and medicine. ‘ E. T. Williams, China: Yesterday and To-Day (5th 
ed. rev.. New York, 1935), by a former member of the American Foreign 
Service, still of great value as a general survey, note ch. xxi. H. B. Morse, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vols., London, 1910- 
18), by a distinguished Anglo-American long a member of the Chinese Cus- 
toms &rvice, has been superseded in part by more recent research but remains 
an indispensable source book, containing material, especially from Chinese 
Customs sources, which cannot be found elsewhere, and providing in readily 
accessible form much useful material from British sources; see Vols. I and 
'll for this period. S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (rev. ed., 2 
vols.. New York, 1907), the work on China most widely read by Americans 
in the nineteenth century, its author distinguished as a missionary and a 
member of the American foreign service. Henri Cordier, Histoire des re- 
lations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales, 1860-1900 (3 vols., Paris, 
1901-02), though weak in many respects, is based on French archival mate- 
rials and so presents the French official point of view in many significant 
connections. C. Wilfred Allan, Ma\ers of Cathay (3rd ed., Shanghai, 

1936) , brief, popular sketches of Chinese leaders; note essays on Tseng Kuo- 
fan, Li Hung-chang, and Chang Chih-tung. Gideon Chen, TsoTsung T’ang 
(Peiping, 1938), a brief biography of one of China's first industrialists. Lin 
Yutang, A History of the Pre'ss and Public Opinion in China (Shanghai, 

1937) , ch. viii, “The Beginnings of the Modern Press 1815-95.” A. W. 
Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, 1943-44), 
contains excellent biographies of distinguished Chinese of the nineteenth 
century. 

The T'ai-p'ing Rebellion. W. J. Hail, Tseng Kuo-fan and Taiping Re- 
bellion (New Haven, 1927), the standard work on the rebellion based on 
Chinese and foreign sources. T. T. Meadows, The Chinese and Their 
Rebellions (London, 1856), the author, a member of the British consular 
service, was a wimess to many events of the rebellion, and a profound student 
of Chinese affairs. W. H. Medhurst, Cntiedl'Revieiv of the Boohs of the In- 
surgents (Shanghai, _1853). H. B. Morse,, /« the'Days of the Taipings 
(Salem, iMass., 1927), a novel. 
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The Burlingame hUsaon and the co^perauve policy. See references 
ated in footnotes of this chapter. 

Commerce, diplomacy treaty rmaoo and enforcement S Lanc-Poole, 
The Lrje of Str Harry Psrkfr (2 Loadon, 189\), a good biography of 
an aggressive exponent of British “rights” in China and Japan A f^efue, 
The Englishman in China During thf Victorian Era (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1900), an illuminaung work centered about the life of Sir Rutherford AIco^ 


Chapter 12 


Note references for Chapter 1 1 

Chinese immigration and exclusion The basic works on this subject are 
hf R Cootidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), and E» C Sand 
mc)er. The Anu-Chmese hlovtment m Cahjornia (Urbana, 1939), the latter 
being notable for its stress on the conflict bmveen local and federal junsdic 
UOQ, see also C C Taaul\,TheForeignPolicy of Thomas F Bayard, 18iS~ 
ISS7 (New York, 19^0), ch v, for an cxcdlent distuision of diplcoaoc as- 
pects of Chinese immigration after the treaty o! 1880, the most exienove 
work covering the enure held of Oriental immigration is R. D McKenzie, 
Oriental Exclusion (Chicago, 1923), sec also Reminiscrncei of James B 
Angell (New York, 1912), ch vi, and Charles Dcnby, China and Her Peo- 
ple (2 vofs^ Boston, 190d) 


Chapter 13 


Korea For English translations of many documents and diplomatic ex 
changes concerning Korea, sec Bnttsh and Foreign State Papers (London), 
and Korea Treaties and Agreements (Washington Carnegie Endowment 
for International Pcac<v 1^21), and Uiwrcd States, Depamnent of State, For- 
eign Relations (Washington) volumes (or the years 1870 189-} See further, 
H N Allen, Things Korean (New York, 1908), an interesung work of 
general reference, Tyler Dennett, Americans tn Easiem Asia (New York, 
1922), contains chapters on Kmca s fotagn relations now supcrs^cd to 
by more recent research, F H Hamngton, God Mammon, and the Japa- 
nese (Madison, 1944), a bnlltant and scholarly analysis of missionary acuv 
ity, economic enterpnsc, and pcJibcal intngue m late runeccenth-century 
Korea, C. O Paullin, DtplomaSse Negottabons of American Naval OQIccts 
1778 1883 (Baltimore, 1912), a good account of the negotiation of the Erst 
Amencaa treaty with Korea, W W RockhiU, Chmds Intercourse with Ko- 
rea from the XVth Century to J89S {London, 1905), the author was one of 
the best informed American students and diplomats in the Far East, W F. 
Sands, Undiplomatic Memonet (Nevsr York, 1930), chatty memoirs of an 
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Japanese statesman. 
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For Further Reading 


Chapter 15 


Alaska B P Thomas, Russo- imenca/s Relations, J815-I867 (Balumore, 
1938) V J Farrar, The Annexation of Russian America to the United 
States (Washington, 1937), F A GcJdc/, TTic Purchase of Alaska, ’ Amer 
lean Histoncel Review, XXV (1920), 411-425, T A Bailey, “Why the 
United States Purchased Alaska, Pttafic Htslorieal Review III (1934), 
39 49 

Samoa G H Rydcn, The Foreign Policy of the United States in Re- 
lation to Samoa (New Haven, 1935), a detailed account. 

Haiivii J W Pratt, Expanuoattu of ]S98 (Balumore, 1936), the most 
satisfactory account of the dcxclopmcnt of American policy, C C TansiU, 
The Foret^n Poliey of Thomas P Bayard, eh an, T A Bailey, “Japans 
Protest against the Annexation of Hawan.’ fotirnal of Kfodem History, III 
(1931), 4Wl P I Tnn, Di/domasic RAations hettveen the United Slates 
and Japan 1895 1905 (Sunford Unitcrsity^ 193S), 25 50 

The taekground of the Spanish Amertean War A L.P Denaii,Adten 
lures in Amenean Diplomaey 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), ch. lU, with sig 
mficant documents in appeodu 

Political soaal and economic developments m thePkilippmes, 18951915 
C B Elliott, The Philippines to the end df the military rigme (Indian 
apolis, 1916), treats the Spanish colonial system as well as the American mili 
tary occupation, C B Elliott, TAe Philippines to the end of the Comrmtsica 
government (Indianapolu, 1917), by the same author who held admmis- 
tratise and judicial posts in the islands and who was a memher of the 
Commission, is an exhaustive analysis of American government m the 
islands, both Federal and local. Dean C Worcester, The Philippines Past and 
Present (2 sols New York, 1914, new edition in one sol , with biographical 
sketch and four additional chapters by Ralston Hayden, New York, 1930), 
presents the views of one of the most active Amenean parucipants in Philip- 
pine government W Cameron Forbes, TArP^A^/MBc /r/a»rfr (2 vols., Bos- 
ton 1923), It the ably pcescaicd case o( Tafts garemor general, Maximo hS 
Kalaw, The Deiclopment of Phibppitie PsAiucs 1872 1920 (ManJa, 1926), 
an account of the part played by the Fihpino leaders and patties in the politi 
cal development of the Pluhppines by the Dean of Liberal Arts, University 
of the Philippines, David P Barrows, History of the Philippines (rev cd., 
Yonkers^iti Hudson, 1925), the author was commissioner of cducauon m 
the islands Emma Blair and James A Robertson, The Philippine Islands 
1493 1898 (55 vols, Cleveland, 1903-1909), a most csdiauscivc compilation 
covering die history of the Philippines to the end of the Spanish regime. 
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Chapter 16 


R. H. Akagi, japan's Foreign Relations (Tokyo, 1936), eh. vii, a con- 
ventional Japanese interpretation of the open door; K. Asakawa, The Russo- 
Japanese Conflict (New York, 1904), in spite of its contemporary character, 
this work is still of value; S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (rev. ed., New York, 1942), 479-502; P. H. Clyde, “The Open Door 
Policy of John Hay,” The Historical Outloo\, XXII (May, 1931), 210-214; 
Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1933); Feng Djen Djang, The Diplo- 
matic Relations Between China and Germany Since 1898 (Shanghai, 1936); 
W. L. Godshall, The International Aspects of the Shantung Question (Phil- 
adelphia, 1923); A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States (New York, 1938), 38-86; Philip Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in China 
(London, 1928); R. S. McCordock, British Far Eastern Policy, 1894-1900 
(New York, 1931); Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 
1931); C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933), par- 
ticularly Part II; P. J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United States 
and Japan, 1895-1905 (Stanford University, 1938), especially chs. vi, ix-xit; 
\V. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., rev. ed., 
Baltimore, 1927), I, ch. iv, on the open door; En Tsung Yen, The Open Door 
Policy (Boston, 1923). On the developing Russo-American rivalry see E. H. 
Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East (Philadelphia, 1946), 
ch.s. ii-v. 


Chapter 17 


In addition to the works cited in the text the following contain materials 
touching wide and varied aspects of the complex reform movements, G. H. 
Blakeslee, ed., China and the Far East (New York, 1910); H. S. Brunnert 
and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present-Day Political Organization of China (Shang- 
hai, 1912); Margaret E. Burton, The Education of Women in China (New 
York, 1911); Katherine A. Carl, With the Empress Dowager in China 
(New York, 1907); Chen Shao-Kwan, The System of Taxation in China in 
the Tsing Dynasty, 1644-1911 (New York, 1914); Dugald Christie, Thirty 
Years in the Manchu Capital (New York, 1914); Sir Alexander Hosie, On 
the Trail of the Opium Poppy (2 vols., London, 1914); Hsieh Pao Chao, The 
Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925); two works by H. B. 
Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire (London, 
1908), and The Trade and Administration of China (rev. ed., London, 1913); 
Paul S. Reinsch, Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East (Boston, 
1911); E. A. Ross, The Changing Chinese (New York, 1911); Wei Wen 
Pin, The Currency Problem in China (New York, 19I4)> 
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For Further. Reading 


Chapter 18 


G A Ballard, The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan 
(New York, 1921), chs vii w Maurice Banng, With the Russians m Mon 
ehuna (London, 1905), graphic joomatiittc picture* of the Manchurian 
battlefields, Paul H QX'jAeylntemationalRivaJnes in Maaehuna (Columbus, 
1928), chs tvvn Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War 
(New York, 1925), the best detailed ueatment of the subject including the 
European aspects, A. L P Dennis, Adventures m American Diplomacy 
1S96-1906 (New York, 1928), supplementary to Dennett and valuable for 
the documents printed, A Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the 
United Slates (New York, 1938), the best thoroughly documented suney of 
the penod since 1900, J H Gubbins, The Malting of Modem Japan (Phila 
delphia 1922), chs jcuvxxm, good brief treatment by a British stuuent, 
A S Hershey IntemaMnat Laur and Diplomacy of the Russo Japanese War 
(New York, 1906), P I Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United 
States and Japan 1395'190S (Stanford University, 1938), chs x and «i, by 
an outstanding American authority on the subject, C W Yowg, The Inter 
national RAationt of Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), essentially a convenient 
digest with certain supplementary materials of the MacMurray Treaties con 
cerning Manchuria, C W Young, fapan't Special Position in Manehuna 
(Baltimore, 1931), The Iniemationat Legal Status of the Kivantung Leased 
Territory (Baltimore, 1931) and fapanete Jurisdiction in the South Man 
churia Railway Areat (Baltimore, 1931), valuable legalistic studies to be 
used, howescr, with great care since, as their author Itself sutes (I, vii), 
‘These studies are not history 


Chapter 19 


la addition to many of the uile* listed for Chapter 18 note the following 
T A. B^Acj.Thcodore Roosevelt and the lapanete-AmenCon Cmer (Stan 
ford University, 1934), a complete and scholarly treatment, Ow'cn Lattiroorc 
Manehuna Cradle of Conflict (New York, 1932), a profound study of 
Manchuria* regional relationship to China, E B PcicCyThe Russo-fapanese 
Treaties of 1907 1916 concerning Manehuna and Mongolia (Baltimore, 
1933), a definitive study with teats of the treaucs, } G B.eiA,The Manchu 
Abdication and the Powers (Bcikcley, 1933), a bnlliant and an exhausuve 
study of the role of foreign diplomacy at Peking, 1908'19I2. 

George H Blakeslec, Japan and fapanese-Amencan Relations (New York, 
1912), Henry Chung, Korean Treaties (New York, 1919), Tatsuji Takc^ 
chi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Garden Oty, 1935), ch 
XU on the Russo-Japanese War and ch. xui on the annexauon of Korea, On 
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Russo-Amcrican relations see E. H. Zabriskie, Amencan-Russian Rivalry in 
the Far East (Philadelpliia, 3946), chs. vi-vii. 


Chapter 20 


H, F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings (Shanghai, 
1923); Reginald Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 
throws much light on the political life of Peking both before and after the 
Revolution; John Gilbert Reid, The Manchti Abdication and the Powers 
(Berkeley, 1935), tire most exhaustive and scholarly treatment of the policies 
of the powers during the last years of the Manchu dynasty; A. M. Kotenev, 
The Chinese Soldier (Shanghai, 1937), treats die subject briefly in broad per- 
spective, covering the nineteenth as well as the twentieth centuries; M. E. 
Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, 1S9S-1912 (Stanford University, 
1931), the best treatment of the Manchu reform program. E. R. Hughes, 
The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937), particularly 
ch. iii, on die influence of Western political thought; George H. Blakeslee, 
ed,. Recent Developments in China (New York, 1913), contains, among 
other notable essays, E, W. Capen’s “The Western Influence in China,” and 
Y. S. Tsao’s “The Relations of the Returned Students to the Chinese Revolu- 
tion”; W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Righu and Interests in China (2 vols., 
Baltimore, 1927), valuable as a reference in checking the foreign position in 
China during the Revolution and in other years; Kalfred Dip Lum, Chi- 
nese Government (Shanghai, 1934), a brief study by an author whose con- 
tacts with Chinese politics were intimate; American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Annals (Philadelphia, 1930), Vol. 152, brief treatment of 
practically all phases of the early republican period; H. M. Vinacke, Modern 
Constitutional Development in China (Princeton, 1920), in particular chs. 
iv-viii; A. H. Holcombe, The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 
1930), a discussion of political theory in China’s revoludon in which the au- 
thor attempts to find theory through a study of personalities. 

Sun Yat-sen. Henry B. Restarick, Sun Yat-sen: Liberator of China (New 
Haven, 1931), and Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen: His Life and Its Meaning 
(New York, 1934), the most satisfactory biographies of the great revoludon- 
ary leader; Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen: A Portrait (New 
York, 1946), not a full biography but a useful brief introduction to Sun’s 
career and his thought; Bernard Martin, Strange Vigour (London, 1944), 
uses the Cantlie papers and press notices. 


Chapter 21 


Japan and World War I. The most adequate brief treatment explaining 
Japan’s participation is Charles N. Spinks, “Japan’s Entrance into the World " 



820 For Further Reading 

War” Pactfie Historical Review V (1936), 297 311, Tatsuji Takeuchi, War 
and Difdoinacy in the Japanese Empire (Chicago, 193 d), ch xiv, not only a 
sur\cy of successive steps taket) by the mtnisify but also of the discussions m 
the Diet, Paul S Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China (Garden City, 
1922) ch xi, the interpretations of the American Minister at Peking alvsays 
zealous to use American inHucrKc for the protection of China against Japan 
— sec also ch xn on the Twenty One Dernands, Kjku]iro Ishu, Diplomatic 
Commentaries translated and edited by IVilham R Langdon (Baltimore, 
1936), scattered but revealing discussions by one of Japan $ ablest diplomats, 
W L Godshall, The fniernationel Aspects of the Shantung Question (Phil 
adelphia, 1923), chs uiii, an able treatment, Jefferson Jones, The Fall of 
Tsingtau (Boston, 1915), interesting as a contemporary account, two valu 
able backgtound essays are chs iii and iv in George M Duicher, The Politi 
cal Aiuahening of the East (New York, 1925) 

The Trifiiry One Demands and the treaties and notes of A/ay 25 79/5 
The ablest detailed account is m Thomas E. La Farguc, China and the World 
liar (Stanford Umiersiiy, 1937), chs ii and ui, less detailed but basic is 
A W Griswold The Far Eastern Po/icy of the United States (New York, 
1933) ch \ The Sino-Japanese Negotiations of 19IS,f 3ipantse^adChloese 
document! and the Chinese oScuI suiement, edited by the Carnegie Endow 
ment (or International Peace, Division of International Law, Pamphlet 45 
for a Japanese interpretation of Japan’s entry into the war and of the Twent)* 
One Demands Smimasa Iddiui, The Life of Marquis Shigenobu O^uma 
(Tokyo, 1940), ch xv see also chapters in Reinsch and Takeuchi ated above, 
PaulH Clyde, The Open Door m ReUboo to the Twenty-One Demands,’ 
Pjcifie Affairs, III (1950), 834-841 


Chapter 22 


Chinese politics 19171919 H F MacNair, CAifla in 7?rs'ofHno» (Chi 
cago, 1931) especially good for detail m a confused period, Paul S Reinsch, 
An American Diplomat m China (New York, 1922), valuable because ns 
author was American Minister at Peking but should be used with disaini 
ination since it is special pleading rather than history, Robert T. Pollard 
China s Foreign Relations 1917 1931 (New York, 1933), m parucular pp 

The Lansing Ishii Exchange Robert Lansing, War Memoirs (Indian 
apolis, 1935), Kikujiro Ishii Diplomatic Commentaries, translated and 
edited by W R Langdon (Baltimore, 1936) 

The Pans Conference \V L GodAaSL,T he International Aspects of the 
Shantung Question (Philadelphia 1933), acompetentstudy, Paul Birdsall, 
Versailles Tiivnty Years After (New York, 1941), an excellent study of the 
Peace Conference in general With a penetrating chapter on Japanese strategy, 
pp 83-115, two basic works by David Hunter Miller,. The Drafting of the 
Covenant (2 vols , New York, 1928), and My Diary at the Conference of 
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Paris (21 vols., New York, 1924). The most definitive brief study is T. A. 
Bailey, Woodrotif Wilson and the Lost Peace (New York, 1944), note in par- 
ticular ch. xviii. 


Chapter 23 


The Siberian intervetition. The most satisfactory documentary treatment 
of the period from April to December, 1918, is James Bunyan, Intervention, 
Civil War, and Communism in Russia (Baltimore, 1936). F. L. Schuman, 
American Policy toward Russia since 1917 (New York, 1928), is an able and 
critical study. Elena Varneck and H. H. Fisher, The Testimony of Kolchal{^ 
ana Other Siberian Materials (Stanford University, 1935), is particularly 
valuable for its editorial annotations on the sources printed. William S. 
Graves, America’s Siberian Adventure 1918-1920 (New York, 1931), by the 
commanding general of the American forces in Siberia, is poorly organized 
but nevertheless an invaluable critical document on policy and action in Si- 
beria. Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols., London, 1930), 
is, as the title suggests, a comprehensive work, with valuable chapters on the 
intervention as related to over-all policy. Note also Charles Seymour, In- 
timate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols., Boston, 1926-1928). 

The Consortium. Extensive ofBciaLcorrespondence is printed in United 
States, Foreign Relations, volumes for 1917-1920. Selected correspondence 
is in The Consortium (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1921), and Paul H. Clyde, United States Policy toward China (Dur- 
ham, 1940). A good specialized study is F. V. Field, American Participa- 
tion in the China Consortiums (Chicago, 1931). There is a brief but sound 
exposition in C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933), 


Chapter 24 


For a penetrating picture of the pattern of Japanese culture see Ruth Bene- 
dict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston, 1946). 

History of political thought, Hirobumi Ito, Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the Empire of Japan, translated by Miyoji Ito (Tokyo, 1889); 
Rikitaro Fujisawa, Recent Aims and Political Development of Japan (New 
Haven, 1923); The Autobiography of Fuktizawa Yulffchi (Tokyo, 1934); 
Tatsuo Kawai, The Goal of Japanese Expansion (Tokyo, 1938), for the so- 
called philosophy of musubi; H. L. Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas, History 
of Japanese Education (Tokyo, 1937), for the political philosophy behind 
the educational system; Introduction to Contemporary Japanese Literature 
(Tokyo, 1939); lichiro Tokutomi, “The Life of Yoshida Shoin,” Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XLV (1917), Part I. 
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Poliucal history and government C. B Fahs, Goiemment in Japan 
fNew York, 19^0) Skinicht Fo)«i, The Essentials of Japanese Constitutional 
Laiu (Tok.)o, 1940), Uichi Iwasaki, The Wording Forces in Japanese Pot 
lUcs Jsh 2920 (New Ycirk, 1^1)> W W McLaren, /4 Political His 
tory of Japan Dunng the Mesp irrf I8ff7 1912 (London, 1916), E. H 
Norman, Japan s Emergence as a hfodem State (New York, 1940), E. H. 
Norman, Soldier and Peasant in Japan The Origins of Conscription (New 
York 1943) 

Political parties Shojt Iiuvsa, Politia and Political Parties in Japan 
(Tok)o 1938), Kenneth Colegrme, "Labor Parties in Japan,” Amcncan 
Political Science Renew XXIH (1929), 329 363, Sen Kata^ama, The Labor 
blovement in Japan (Chicago (c 1918]), Mitsu Kohno, Labour Movement 
in Japan (Tokyo. 1938) 

Zaieralum and democracy Sir George Sansom, “Libcralum m Japan,” 
Foreign Affairs. XlX (1941), 551 560, Yagoio Hirao, Soaal Policy in Japan 
(Tokyo, 1937), Tetsu Katayama, Women's Movement in Japan (Tokyo, 
1938), Tsunejiro ^byaoka. Growth of Liberolism so Japan (Was^ngton 
1918). C N Spinks, The Liberal Myth in Japan.’ Paafie Affairs, XV 
(1942), 430-456, K. Cokgrote, * Parhameniary Goverotneat m JapWi” 
Amenean Pohst^ Setencefleotew.TXl (1927), 835-852 

Militansm fasasm communism T A Bisson, “Japan’s New Structure," 
Foreign Policy Association, Reporv XVII (1941), 26-36, Hugh Byas, Gov^ 
emment by Assassination (New York, 1942), Carl Crow, editor, Japan's 
Dream of World Empire The Tanalfa Memorial (New York, 1942) 


Chapter 25 


A W Griswold, TAe Far Ea/Cern Po/iejio/ rAf l/n«red Srarer (New York, 

1938), presents a very able treatmeot of the Conference and its background, 
Yamato Ichihasbi, The Washington Conference and After (Stanford Um 
vcrsity, 1928), by a Japanese schobr, long professor of Japanese history and 
goverrunent at Hanford Uni'crsity, and secretary to Admiral Kato, Japans 
chief delegate at the Conference R L Buell, YAe Washington Conference 
(New York, 1922), though contemporary is valuable in presenting the h**" 
toncal background out of which the Conference grew Two important 
articles ate J B Brcbner, “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
Washington Conference,” Political Saenee Quarterly L (1935), 45 58, and 
C N Spinks, ‘ The Termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance," Paafie 
Historical Review, VI (1937), 321 340 
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Chapter 26 


Note in particular the diplomatic correspondence and memoranda in 
United States, Foreign Relations, 1924, II, 333-411, on the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement and the exclusion provisions of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
The Gentlemen’s Agreement is treated ably in T. A. Bailey, Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Japanese- American Ciises (Stanford University, 1934). Articles 
Avhich are basic studies are those by R. L. Buell, “The Development of the 
Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United States,’’ Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVII (1922), 605-638, and XXXVIII (1923), 57-81. For a brief sum- 
mary, factual in nature, Buell’s Japanese Immigration (Boston, 1924) is still 
good. 

For the issue in Congress in 1924, the best treatment is Rodman W. Paul, 
The Abrogation of the Gentlemen s Agreement (Cambridge, 1936). The 
relation of the immigration question to the larger aspects of American for- 
eign policy in. the Far East is best treated by A. W. Griswold, The Far East- 
ern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), ch. ix. A Japanese inter- 
pretation is presented In Yamato Ichihashi, Japanese in the United States 
(Stanford University, 1932). R. D. McKenzie, Oriental Exclusion (Chi- 
cago, 1928), presents an able analysis of the working of the 1924 law. E. G. 
Mears, Resident Orientals on the American-Pacific Coast (Chicago, 1928), 
surveys legal and other relationships of the white population and the Orien- 
tals. The broad outlines of immigration in the enure Pacific area are given 
in J. B. CondlilTe, ed.. Problems of the Pacific (Chicago, 1928), 146-161. 
A brief but thorough analysis of the Japanese in Hawaii in 1924 is Romanzo 
Adams, The Japanese in Hawaii (New York, 1924). Basic statistical mate- 
rial on Japanese migration is given in Walter F. Wilcox, ed., International 
Migrations (New York, 1929), I, 160-166, An excellent sociological study 
of the Japanese in Hawaii is Andrew W. Lind, Hawaii's Japanese (Prince- 
ton, 1946). 


Chapter 27 


Economic history of Meiji. Although no single volume in English is de- 
voted to this subject, chapters or larger sections of many works dealing with 
modern Japan are devoted to the subject. The outstanding interpretation of 
the politico-economic foundations of modern Japan is E. Herbert Norman, 
Japan's Emergence as a Moda'n State (New York, 1940). Other works of 
value stress political rather than economic history. G. C. Allen, Modern 
Japan and Its Problems (New York, 1938), is a series of excellent introduc- 
tory essays on political, social, economic topics. E. E. N. Causton, Militarism 
and Foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), while dealing with the more 
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recent period gi\cs valuable background \V, R Crocker, The JapJne’c 
Population Problem (London, 1931), traces the history of the problem dur 
ing the Meiji period Yukiclu Fukuzawa, rluiobiography, trans by E ki 
yooka (Tokyo, 1934), contains the reflections of one of the greatest intellec- 
tuals of the Mciji period I H GuUuns, Progress of Japan, 1853 1871 (Ox 
ford, 1911), and The Making of MoJera Japan (London, 1922), are %alu 
able political interpretations W. W. McLain, /J Political History oj Japan 
during the hlciji Era, 186? 1912 (New York, 1916), is a rnost useful stud), 
as IS the same author’s Japanese Government Documents,’ TransacBOtis of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, XUI (1914), Ft J Sec also S Nasu, Land 
Utilization in Japan (Tokyo, 1M9) John E. Orchard, Japan's Economic 
Position (New York, 1930) J W Robertson Scott, The Foundations of 
Japan (London, 1922) 


CttAPTER 28 


R K.Rcischauer.Je/’en Coi/frowirBirolirirr (New York, 1939), 133-157, 
an excellent brief chapter on The Party Politicians m Power, I91$'1932 
Tatsuji Takeuchi, iVar and Diplomacy m the Japanese Empire (Chicago, 
1935), has two excellent chapters xxii, on the Tsinan Incident m its relation 
to the Japanese government, and xxin, on the government and the Pact at 
Pans A Morgan Young, Japan under Tattho Tenno 1912 1926 (London, 
1928), and Imperial Japan 2926-2938 (New York, 1938). though journalistic 
are packed with valuable matenal and obsenauons on Japanese politics and 
the social order H S Quigley. Japanese Cotrrnmrnr and Politics (New 
York, 1932), is still the mo« satisfattory reference work on the subjo-C. 
E.B Schumpeter, cd , The Industrialization of Japan and hianchukua, 1930 
1940 (New York, 1940), though dealing wuh the later decade contains much 
material on the decade of the 1920 s, particularly m the chapters by G C 
Allen and E. P Penrose The social and cultural pattern of Japan is sur 
veyed admirably by John F Embree, The Japanese iVanon (New York, 
1945) Militarism and fascism arc covered by Kenneth W. Colegrove, 
MiUtansm in Japan (Boston, 1936), E. E. N Causton, hliliiansm and For- 
eign Policy in Japan (London. 1936), O Tanm and E Yohan Militarism 
and Fasasm m Japan (New York. 1934), and When Japan Goes la War 
(New York, 1936) Note also Edwin O Reischauer, Japan Past and 
Present (New Yoti^ 1946), chs » and xu 


Chapter 29 


For influences stemming from the pre rcvoluuonary period ER Hughes. 
The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937), cb m, on the 
effects of Western pohucal thought. 
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P. M. A. Linebarger, The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen: An Exposition 
of the San Min Chu 1 (Baltimore, 1937); Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen: His 
Life and its Meaning (New York, 1934), a full-length critical biography; 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen: A Portrait (New York, 1946), 
a briefer but suggestive study. 

On dte period 1919-1927: T’ang Leang-li, The Inner History of the Chi- 
nese Revolution (London, 1930), a favorable interpretation of the’rise of the 
Kuomintang and a justification of both the Soviet orientation and its later 
repudiation; T. C. Woo, The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese 
Revolution (London, 1928), deals in particular with the period 1924J927 
and strongly supports the Russian Orientation; Ren Yen Lo, China's Revolu- 
tion from the Inside (New York, 1930), an inadequate general survey, but 
does contain chapters on special, phases such as the anti-opium movement, 
woman’s movement, etc. 

Marxian interpretations include: Harry Cannes, When China Unites: An 
Interpretative History of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 1937), a com- 
pletely undocumented work filled with questionable generalizations; Anna 
Louise Strong, China’s Millions: The Revolutionary Struggles from 1927 to 
1935 (New York, 1935), a Stalinist interpretation by an observer present 
when the Hankow Soviet fell in 1927, and who left Hankow with Borodin; 
Harold R. Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1938), 
presents an anti-Stalin, pro-Trotsky interpretation, brilliantly written but 
inadequately documented on points of interpretation. 


Chapter 30 


The most satisfactory study of China’s relations with the powers is Robert 
T. Pollard, China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931 (New York, 1933). For 
the special role of the United States, see A. Whitney Griswold, The Far East- 
ern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), ch. x; Henry K. Norton. 
China and the Powers (New York, 1927), interprets China’s relations in 
terms of the industrial revolution as it affected the nation in the post-wai 
years. H. G. W. Woodhead, The Truth about the Chinese Republic (Lon- 
don, ca. 1925), presents the contemporary views of a Britisher, long resident 
in China, editor of The China Year Bool(^, who opposed abrogation of the un- 
equal treaties. J. B. Taylor, Farm and Factory in China (London, 1928), is 
a good though brief discussion of the agricultural and industrial background 
against which the Nationalist movement developed. The emergence of a 
new social order is portrayed by T’ang Leang-li, The Foundations of Modern 
China (London, 1928). T. C. Chao, China Today Through Chinese Eyes 
(London, 1927), is a symposium on varied phases of Chinese life with sug- 
gestive chapters on politics, industry and labor, the intellectual renaissance, 
religion and education. Raymond T. Rich gives a convenient introductory 
survey in Extiatcrritoriality and Tariff Autonomy in China (Shanghai, 
1925). Other conveniently brief accounts are: Harold S. Quigley, Chinese 
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Pohiics and Foreign Powers (Worceacr International ConaUauon Para 
phlct. No. 227, Feb 1927), and S K Hornbcck, Ckma To-Day Pohtied 
(Boston World Peace Foundation PampWeu. No 5, 1927), dealing tstth the 
riK of aationahrcn and China a retcdt against the treaties 


Chapter 31 


Tie National Government at fjaniting P M A Lmebarger, Govern 
ment in Repubiican China (New Yorlc, 1938), gives an able and sympathetic 
account of the neiv gotemme/it's phtIos^>h}’ and structure, cJupier vui. 
K D Lum, Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1934), is an account by a mem 
ber oE the National Peoples Convenuon of 1931. Early biographies of 
Chung Kaishek include Chen Tsunghsi, Wang Antsung, and Wang 
I ung General ChiangRai shel(, the Builder of New China (Shanghai, 1929), 
H K Tong, Chiang Kaishek (2 'ols, Sfmghaj, 1937), Robert Betkov, 
Strong Man of China (Boston. 1938) See also H F MacNair, CAina <« 
Revolution (Chicago, 1931), an able narrative;. See too the loterpretauve 
studies by A N HoleomM, The Chinese Revolution (Cambndge, 1930), 
and The Spini of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 1931) 

The National Government and treaty relations 19i7 19SI ”1116 best ae 
count IS R T Poliatd. Chinas Foragn Relations 1917 1931 (New York, 
1933), ch X For the specul subject of tanff autonomy see S F Wright, 
Chinas Struggle for Tariff Autonomy IS431933 (Shanghai, 1933), ch vit 
The Smo-Russian dispute eoneerrung the CAinwe ’Eastern Railway 
A W Griswold For Ejrtcm Policy o/tA^l/ni/cd 5ratcr (New York, 1938), 
gives a particularly good analysis of American policy, 389A00 Substantial 
portions of the Amencao diplomatic correspondence are printed m United 
States, Foreign Rc/aiionr 1929 II, 18M34, i93<7, 11, 298-302; For additional 
accounts see footnotes to this chapter 


Chapter 32 


United States, Foreign Relations vdutnes covering the years 1922 to 1930, 
a particularly rich source on pobtical conditions in China, on the policies of 
the various powers toward Ckna, and on inter power relations as focused m 
the Geneva Coofcrcnce, the London Conference, the negotuuons for the 
Treaty for the Rcnunualion of War, etc 

Russo-Japanese relations A A.P Fiaia\s,TheForeign-Poliaetof Soviet 
i?;i«iir (New York, 1924), a pioneer work m English now superseded by 
later studies, Louis Fischer, The Sonets tn World Affairs (2 vols., New 
York 1930),HeQryK Nonoa, The Par Eastern Republic of Siberia 
York, 1927) 
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Sina-Japanese relations. Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Survey of International 
Avoirs (annual volumes, London, 1925-31); H. K. Norton, China and the 
Powers (New York, 1927); R, T. Pollard, China’s Foreign Relations, 1917- 
1931 (New York, 1933); H. S. Quigley, Chinese Politics and Foreign Powers 
(New York, 1927); Sir Frederick Whyte, China and the Foreign Powers 
‘ (London, 1928). 

Naval limitation. On the Geneva Conference, see B. H. Williams, The 
United States and Disarmament (New York, 1931). The London Con- 
ference is treated by J. W. Wheeler-Bennctt, Disarmament and Security 
(London, 1932); Giovanni Engely, The Politics of Disarmament (London. 
1932); Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire 
(Chicago, 1935) — this latter work is based largely on Japanese sources. 


Chapter 33 


The basic treatment of the Manchurian “Incident” is League of Nations, 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry (Genev-a, 1932), and die Supplemen- 
tary Documents (Geneva, 1932). The outstanding studies on Manchurian 
culture and civilization in relation to China are Owen Lattimore, Manchuria: 
Cradle of Conflict (New York, 1932) and The Mongols of Manchuria (New 
York, 1934). The historical development of the Manchurian question is 
treated by Paul FI. Clyde, International Rivalries in Manchuria (Columbus, 
1928). H. L, Kingman, Ejects of Chinese Nationalism upon Manchuiian 
Railway Developments, 1925-1931 (Berkeley, 1932), is a brief but convenient 
study. See also FI. Feis, The International Trade of Manchuria (Worcester, 

1931) . For a digest and analysis of treaties, agreements, and negotiations 
concerning Manchuria, see C. W. Young, The International Relations of 
Manchtma (Chicago, 1929). Japan’s legal position in Manchuria as it had 
developed to 1931 is treated in three volumes by C. W. Young, Japan’s Special 
Position in Manchuria, Japanese Jurisdiction in the South Manchuria Railway 
■Areas, and The International Legal Status of the Kwantung Leased Territory 
(Baltimore, 1931). These are detailed studies, e-xccllent within their limited 
legalistic approach, but lacking in appreciation or evaluation of the broader 
historical forces which determined the course of events. An able Japanese 
apology is given by K. K. Kawakami, Manchoukiio: Child of Conflict (New 
York, 1933). The official Chinese case as presented to the Lytton Commis- 
sion is Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission (2 vols.. New York, 

1932) ; the official Japanese case is The Present Condition of China and Re- 
lations of Japan with Manchuria and Mongolia (2 vols., Tokyo, 1932). The 
controversy as presented and argued before the League is treated legalistically 
by W. W. Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of 
Nations (Baltimore, 1935), 
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Chapter 34 


Japan and Japanese policy, 19Si to l9J7,and the relations of other potters 
to japan G C AWen, Japanihe Hungry Guest {Loaiion, l9iS), and Japa- 
nese Industry Its Recent Deielopment and Present Condition (New ^ork, 
1939), are indispensable for the study of fapans economic structure See 
also Isoshi Asahi, The Eeonomie Strength of Japan (Tok)o, 1939). T A 
Bisson, Amencan Far Eastern Pobey, 19it 1940 (New York, 1930), is 
\enient as a factual summary The same authors Japan tn China (New. 
York, 1938), is a good contemporary study E E. N Causton, hiihtansm 
and Foreign Policy in Japan (London, 1936), is an introductory general 
study It should be read vsiih Kenneth Colegrove’s Militarism sn Japan 
(Boston, 1936) W H Chamberlain, Japan over Asia (Boston, 1937, and 
London, 1938), is a competent survey by an able American jouriuIisL 
Charles B Fahs, Government in Japan (New York, 1940), Hugh Borton, 
Japan Since 19}l (New York, 1940), and R K. Reischauer, Japan Govern 
mint Po/iti« (New York, 19)9), especially ch vit, ate three studies which 
supplement each other A E Hindmarsn, The Basis of Japanese Foreign 
Policy (Cambridge, 1936), and A M Young, Impend Japan 1926-1938 
(New York, 1933), present mo approaches to Japan’s foreign policy On 
the Japanese population i^uestion the outsundmg studies are E F> Penrose, 
Population Theories and Thar Application nith Speaal Rejaence to Japan 
(Stanford Unisersity, 1934), and W R Crocker, The Japanese Popdatioa 
Problem (London, 1931), which present differing conclusions, 

Additional material on the important and complex character of Japans 
economic development include the following E. B Schumpeter, cd, The 
Industrtdization of Japan and Manehul^uo (New York, 1940), with con 
iributions by the editor, G C Allen, E. F. Penrose, and M S Gordon See 
loo E. F Penrose, Food Supply and Raiv Materials in Japan (Chicago, 1930) 
China 1931 1937 On the theory of government, P M A Linebarger, 
Goiernment in Republican China (New York, 1958) On the position of 
miliury forces, E F Carlson. The CAioese Army Its Organization and 
Mihiary Efficiency (New York, 1940) Sec also G E Taylor, * The Re 
construction Movement m China,’ ProMems of the Pacific (New Yors, 
1936), G E, Hubbard, Eastern Industnahzauon and Its Effect on the IFcst 
(London, 1935), Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New York, 1938) 


Chapter 35 


The standard vvoik on the development of the independence movcitient 
and nationalism m the PhiUppmes both before and during the period of me 
Commonwealth is J R Hayden, TAe A Study in Naaonal De 
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pelopment (New York, 1942), On the independence movement as an 
aspect of American politics and pressure groups a brief convenient study is 
Grayson L. Kirk, Philippine Independence (New York, 1936). 

The population, peoples, and resources of the Philippines. Herbert W. 
Krieger, Peoples of the Philippines (Washington, 1942). 

The Philippine Constitution. Jose M. Aruego, The Framing of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution (2 vols., Manila, 1936); the author was Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Manila, and a member of the Con- 
stitudonal Convention, 1935. See also Miguel Cauderno, The Framing of 
the Constitution of the Philippines (2 vols., Manila, 1937); Jose P. Laurel, 
The Three Powers of Government under the Philippine Constitution (Ma- 
nila, 1936). 

The Philippine presidency. Isabelo P. Caballero and M. de Gracia,* 
Quezon: The Story of a Nation and Its Foremost Statesman (Manila, 1935), 
and Carlos Quirino, Quezon: Man of Destiny (Manila, 1935), are uncritical 
biographies of the first President. 

Administration and the civil service in the Philippines. See the Report[s] 
of^ the Philippine Commission, 1901-1908; J. R. Hayden, “Higher Officials 
in the Philippine Civil Service,” American Political Science Review, XXVII 
(April, 1933). 

The Philippine legislature. Sergio Osmena, The Problem of Democratic 
Government in the Philippines: Its Salient Aspects (Washingtort, 1925). 

Lmw and the administration of justice. Eugene A. Gilmore, "The De- 
velopment of Law in the Philippines,” Iowa Law Review, XVI (1931), 
465-479; George A. Malcolm, The Commonwealth of the Philippines (New 
York, 1936). 

Philippine political parties. Dapen Liang, The Development of Philip- 
pine Parties (Hong Kong, 1939); M. M. Kalaw, The Development of Phil- 
ippine Politics, 1872-1920 (Manila, 1926). 

Education. Antonio Isidro and others. Education in the Philippines 
(Manila, 1939). 


Chapter 36 


Manchuria (ManchuI(tio), Mongolia. John R. Stewart, Manchuria Since 
1931 (New York, 1936), a competent survey. E. B. Schumpeter and others. 
The Industrialization of fapaii and Manchnhiio, 1930-1940 (New York, 
1940), is of great value. 

British policy in China, 1930-1940. The most convenient survey is Irving 
S. Friedman, British Relations with China: 1931-1939 (Nesv York, 1940). 

The Far East and the end of naval limitation. Walter Lippmann, W. H. 
Shepardson, W. O. Scroggs, eds.. The United States in World Affairs, vols. 
for 1933, 1934-35, 1936, 1937, and 1938 (Ne<v York). 


830 For Fubtheh Reading 

Chna and the Vndcclared War, 19J7-mi. H. S. QuigUy, Far Eatlem 
War. I937~194I (Boston, 1942), w an excellent general inmxluwon. The 
best brief survey of Chinese poUuc* dunog the war is Lawrence K, Rosingtr, 
Chinas Wartime PoUucs I9t>-1944 (Princeton, 1944). 

Japan and the New Order. ExceUent in content and among the most 
readable books on the subject is Hugh Byas, Coaernment by Atsassination 
(New York, 1942). Joseph C. Crew, Ten )lears tn Japan (New York, 
1944), IS coinpileii from the diary ot an American ambassador. Oc the 
dcNdopmcnts in Japanese goscrnmcAt note in particular Hugh Botton, 
Japan State 19H (New York, 1940), and C. B. Fahi, Government tn Japan 
(New York, 1940) Japan's polinco-tcbgious policy is portrayed by D. C. 
Hohom, hfodem Japan and Shtnto Nationalistn (Chicago, 1943), and C. C. 
/lllen, Japan she Hungry Guest (New York, 1938). On Japan’s actisiues 
m China, T A Bisson, Japan in China (New York, 1938); George E. 
Tajlor, The Struggle for North China (New York, 1940), 

The United States and Japan's New Ordef. W, C. Johnstone, The 
United States and Japan’s New Order (New York, 1941), is an able account 
of the ellccis of Japanese policy on American incexcsu. For Ameitcaa 
policy in China see F. R. OuHes, China and Amenea (Princeton, 1946), 
cht XIII XYUI 


Chapter 37 


Cenerol, General MartkalCt Report The Winning of the Warm Europe 
and the Paafie (New York, 1945), a report by the Chief of Staff covenng 
July 1, 1941 to August, 1945. 

The Paafie Theater. W H HtiA>s,The Fortress Islands of the Poeifie 
(Ann Arbor, 1945), a desenpuon of their geography and strategic iropor 
tance,EehxM Keesing, TAr 5owrA Sm/iu r6r ffodern If^orfd (Ne\v York, 
1941), the economy and culture of Pacific islands. 

Southeast Asia and the Philippines. Robert Coosidme, cd., General 
Watnurigh^s Story (Garden Ciry, 1946), contaitis the General’s account of 
four years of humiliaung defeat, surrender, and captivity, told with brevity, 
clarity, and humanity, Cotond Carlos P. Romulo, / Saw the Fall cf the 
Philippines (Garden City, 1943), Tan Fei )ing, The Budding of the Bwnu* 
Road (New York, 1945), an absorbing narrauve, G. S S«gravc, Burma 
Surgeon (New York, 1943), the story of a doctor in the retreat from Buraia. 

Naval campaigns Fletcher Pratt, The Navy's War {3fd cd. New 
1944) , Fletcher Pratt, Night Wt>r\ (New York, 1946), the story of how the 
natal war in the Southwest Pacific was changed from a long war of 
hopping to a faster one of bypassing and cutting off the enemy; Rear Ad 
iniral Yates Sterling, Jr.. Why Sea Power Will Win the War (New York. 
1944), a presentauon ot the argument of naval versus air power, 

Kang and Wclbourn Kelley, Battle Report Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea, VoL 
I (New York, 1944), prepared from oSad sources, A. Kroesc, The Duieh 
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Navy at War (London, 1945), a Dutch naval officer describes the failure to 
defend the Netherlands Indies from the Japanese in 1942. 

Air power. A. H. Narracott, Air Power in War (London, 1945), por-' 
trays the strategic conceptions of the principal powers; Donald Hough and 
Elliott Arnold, Big Distance (New York, 1945), an account of the contribu- 
tion of the AAF to victory in the Pacific between the Battle of the Coral Sea 
and the Batde of the Bismarck Sea; T. W. Lawson, Thirty Seconds Over 
ToIq’o (New York, 1943), an account of the Doolittle raid by a participant.’ 

The atomic war, Henry De Wolf Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes (Princeton, 1945), a commercial edition of the official report on 
development of tlie atomic bomb; John J. O’Neill, Almighty Atom (New 
York, 1945), a chronicle of man’s developing control of the atom by the 
science editor of the New Yor\ Herald Tribune; Harrison Brown, Must 
Destruction Be Our Destiny? (New York, 1946), a discussion by an atomic 
scientist of the Manhattan Project; William L. Laurence, Dawn Over Zero 
(New York, 1946), contains a graphic story of the development of the 
atomic bomb and its use over Hiroshima. 

Miscellaneous topics, H. L. Childs and John B. Whitton, Propaganda by 
Short Wave (Princeton, 1943), an analysis of short wave propaganda; Rob- 
ert E. Summers, Wartime Censorship of Press and Radio (New York, 1942), 
a history of rVmerican censorship; Stewart Alsop and Thomas Barden, Sub 
Rosa: The 0. S. S. and American Espionage (New York, 1946), an account 
of American agents in enemy territory; Ellis M. Zacharias, Secret Missions 
(New York, 1946), a critical account of U. S. naval intelligence preceding 
and during the war. 


Chapter 38 


General, Knight Biggerstaff, China: Revolutionary Changes in an An- 
cient (livilization (Ithaca, 1945); Owen and Eleanor Lattimorc, The Ma\ing 
of Modern China (New York, 1944), a short history; Maxwell S. Stewart, 
War-time China (New York, 1944), a brief picture. 

The United States and China. T. A. Bisson, America's Far Eastern Policy 
(rev. and enlarged ed,. New York, 1945), a presentation of American policy, 
1931-1944; Arthur E. Christy, The Asian Legacy and American Life (New 
York, 1945), a panel of authorities describes what America owes to the 
Orient; Nathaniel Peffer, Basis for Peace in the Far East (New York, 1942); 
George E. Taylor, America in the New Pacific (New York, 1942), an 
analysis of American interests at the outbreak of World War II; Wendell L. 
Willkie, One World (New York, 1943), observadons and ideas from the 
wartime mission that began in August, 1942; Quincy Wright, H. Lauter- 
pacht, E. M. Borchard, Phoebe Morrison, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern 
Conflict (New York, 1941). The documentary history of American aid to 
China may be followed conveniently in L. M. Goodrich and others, eds., 
Documents on American Foreign Relations (Boston, 1939-1947) Vols. I- VII. 
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United States, Treaty Senes 9S< Relstt^uishmcni of Exiralemtona! Rights 

m China (Washington, 1943) 

The Chinese economic etuis inflaucn profileenfig, agricultural and in 
dusirwl conditions Hubert Frejn, Free China t Neiv Deal (Ness York 

1943) an optimistic account of cctmoinic destlopmcnt in independent China 
since 1937, Fci Hsiao-lung Peasant Life in China (New York. 1939), Ici 
Hsiao-tung and Chang Chih i, Farthbouad China (Chicago, 1945), a socio- 
anihropological study of a rural community in sAuthwest China, Bruno 
1-asker Ana on the Move (New York, 1945), an account of popubtion 
pressure migration and reseiilcineni at a result of want and war, Eleanor 
Hinder, Life and Labour in Shanghai (New York. 1944), a study of a 
decade of social administration in the International Setllemcni, Augusu 
Wagner, Labor Legulation in China (Peking, 1938), Shih Kuo-heng China 
1 nurt she Machine Age trans and cd by Fei Hsiao-tung and T L K. Hsu 
(Cambridge, 1944) a study of labor in Chinese war industry, Lao-taitai 
Ning and Ida Prmu, 1 Daughter of Man (New Haven, 194?), the auto- 
biography of a Chinese working woman as told by her to Ida Pruitt, Tsang 
Chih China t Potiuar Marl^els (New York, 1945), a study of Chinas eto- 
nomie needs and the financial and technical means by which they may be 
filled 

Chiaete politics and goternment Wci lung Pan, The Chinese Consiilii 
tion (Washington 1945) a study of.forty yean of effort in eoumtution 
making H b ktuNair, ed Voices from Unoccupied China (Chicago, 

1944) , Harm roundation lectures at the University of Chicago by a group 
ol Chinese seholart scmi-o&ial representatives of the NationafCoyernnieflij 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne.^un Yasten A Portrait (New York, 1946), 
a political bography which throws much light oa the position of S^i 
kuommtang alter his death in 1925, Cuemher Stein, The Challenge of Ri^ 
China (New York. 1945) a competent journalisuc report on the Commu- 
nist areas in wartime China, Theodore H White and Annalec |acoby, 
Thunder Out of China (New York, 1946), a graphic narrauvv. and in 
tcrpretation of 'varume China. P M A Ijnebatgcr, Goiernmtnt in Re 
publican China (New York, 1938), particularly good on the theory of 
jiolitical power, Sun Fo, China Loohs ForuarJ (New York, 1944), the son 
of the Father of the Chinese Retdution pves his esUmatc of Kuortuniang 
accomplishments and failures, Madame WcUmgion Kcx}, Hui-ian hoo (New 
York 1943), the social and dinlomauc career of the wife of a Chinese 
dij lomat — the first issue of the twok was withdrawn from circulauon 

Materials on Chang h at shcl^ and the Soong family Robert Berkov, 
Strong Man of China (Boston, 1938) a journalistic account ot Ciuangs r^ 
to power by a manager of the Shanghai bureau of the United Press, H H 
Chang Ckiang hCat thei AsuYs Man of Destiny (New York, 1944), warnuf 
sympathetic to Chiang but deficient in the use of available sources, 
inaccurate in detail Sven Hcdin, Chtang K ai shek^ (New York, I94d)i * 
eulogy by the Swedish explorer, H K. Tong, CAianir A Soldier ana 

Statesman (2 voU, London, 1938), an authorized biography by an enthusias- 
tic admirer Maylmg Soong Chiang and Chiang K ai shek, Sian A Coup 
d Elat (Shanghai, 1937), Madame diang s account of her hudiand s cap- 
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tivity with extracts from his Sian diary; P. M. A. Linebarger, The China of 
Chiang K’ai-she\ (Boston, 1941), an able political study sympathetic to the 
Kuomintang; Emily Hahn, The Soong Sisters (New York, 1941). 

The United States and Russia in China. Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road 
to Teheran (Princeton, 1944), a readable survey of American-Russian re- 
lations, 1781-1943; Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in the World 
Community (Claremont, Calif,, 1946), by the director of the Hoover Library 
at Stanford University. 


Chapter 39 


General accounts on Japanese reconstruction, Carl L. Becker, Horn Neu> 
Will The Better World Be? (New York, 1944), a sound historical back- 
ground for realistic peace planning; Wilfred Fleisher, What to Do with 

• Japan (New York, 1945), proposals by a former publisher of a Tokyo Eng- 
lish-language newspaper; Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japan’s Prospect (Cam- 
bridge, 1946), a composite work by scholars who trained personnel for 
military government, \yhich aims to inform the American public on the 
nature of the task in Japan; D. G. Haring, Blood on the Rising Sun (Phila- 
delphia, 1943), important principally for its discussion of social problems; 
W. C. Johnstone, The Future of Japan (New York, 1945), a forecast of the 
problem of remaking Japan; Matsuo Kato, The Lost War (New York, 
1946), an able account by a Japanese Journalist of Japan’s lost cause, and of 
the, horrors of total war; F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West 
(New York, 1946), a brilliant inquiry into the problem of world under- 
standing. 

Politics and government. Herman Beukema and others, Contemporary 
, Foreign Governments (New York, 1946), includes material on the military 
occupation government in Japan; Paul H. Clyde, “The Far East,” in Twen- 

• tieth Century Political Thought, edited by Joseph S. Roucek (New York, 
1946). 

The social structure. John F. Embree, Suye Mura (Chicago, 1939), an 
, able sociological study of a Japanese rural village; John F. Embree, The 
Japanese Nation (New York, 1945), a penetrating social survey of con- 
temporary Japanese life; Torn Matsumoto and Marion O. Lerrigo, A Brother 
Is a Stranger (New York, 1946), a life story of a contemporary Japanese 
Christian and a study of the Japanese national psychology. 

Shinto nationalism, D. C. Holtom, Modern Japan and Shinto National- 
ism (Chicago, 1943), the ablest presentation of the subject. 

Militarism. Hillis Lory, Japan's Military Master (New York, 1943), an 
account of the integrating of the Japanese army into the life of the people; 
John McGilvrey Maki, Japanese Milifarism (New York, 1945), a Nisei .who 
served with the Office of War Information portrays the causes and prescribes 
a cure for Japan’s military spirit. 
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Japan’s economy. T. A. Buxn, Japan's IVar Economy (New York, 
1^5), a study which emphasizes the importance oC the Zabatsu m Japan’s 
plans for war; C. D. Carus and C. L, NtcNicholi, Japan' Its Resources and 
/n^«/rnf/ (New York, 1944); H>G. Moulton and iL Marho, Tie ConucloJ 
Germany and Japan (W'ashjttgtoa, 1944); E. F. Penrose, Populaiioo Theo- 
nes and Thetr Apfdtcalton so Japan (Stanford Umserwry, J934); 0. D. 
Russell, The House of Musv (Boston, 19J9), a history of one of the most 
powerful Zaibassu, Guy Harold Smith aod Dorothy Good, Japan, a Geo- 
graphical (New York, 1943), an excellent, concise turscy of the land, 
people, and resources. 

The Japanese sa Amertca, Forrest E. La Violette, Amencans of Japanese 
Ancestry (Toronto, 1945); Carey McWilLamt, Pre/udsce: Tie Japanese- 
Amencans (Boston, 1944), a study of the treatment of the Nssa during 
World War 11, 

Korea Andrew J Gra)danzcv, Korea Lool(t Ahead (New York, 1944), 
a sursey of the country, people, «nd ihcif prospects; An^ew J. Grajdanzev, 
Hodent Korea (New York, 1944), emphasizes social and economic life 
under Japanese rule; YounghiU Kang, Tie Grass Roof (New York, 1931). 
an aut^ographical nose! of great power; San Kim and Nym Wales, Song 
of Anran (New York, 1941 ), the story of San Kim, a Kor^ revolutionist, 
as told by turn to Nym Wales. 

Formosa. A f Grajdanzev, Formosa Today (New York, 1942). 
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General uvr{i on Sousheass Asia. Rupert Emerson, l.tnnox A. Milh> 
and Virgirua Thompsoo, Coienunent and Nalionaitsm in Southeast Aat 
(New York, 1942), is an excellrot introducUon. J. S. Fumisall, Progresi - 
and Welfare in Southeast Aua (New York, 1941), by a recogiuzcd Bnu«i ‘ 
authority Bruno Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Asia (New York, 1944), a 
readable Introduction by an cxceptioiuUy well qualified Amencan student 
of the area. V. D. Wickizcr and M. K. Bennett, Tie Rsce Economy of 
Monsoon Ana (Stanford University, 1941), is a de^uv-e economic study- 
Netherlands India. Rupert Emerson, Malaysia. A Study sn Direct and - 
Indirect Rule (New York, 1937), a comprehenme and scholarly study ot 
Dutch colonial adimiustrauon; A. D. <k Kat Angelino, Colomal Poj^ 

(2 sols., Chicago, 1931), abndg^ from the standard Dutch 
berlus J. Van Mook, The Netherlands Indies and Japan (New York, 1944). 
an ofEcial view by a Dutch minister of colonies. ' 

British Malaya Lennox A. Mills, Bnosh Malaya (Singapore, 1925), Sir j 
Frank Swettenham, BrisssA Malaya (L^don, 1929); L. R- Whecia-, 7" 
Modem Malay (London, 1928); Rupert Emerson, Malaysia A Study m ^ 
Direct and Indirect Rule (New" York, 1937), an excellent treatment. 

Burma. J. S. Furrmall, TAe Political Economy of Burma (Rangoou* 
1931), by one of the outstanding authorities on the country; W. J. GtanC, ^ 
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The New Burma (New York, 1940), a journalistic account by a former 
editor of The Rangoon Times; G. E. Harvey, History of Burma from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the English Conquest (London, 1925), 
a standard work; AJJeyne Ireland, The Promnce of Burma (2 vols., New 
York, 1907), very detailed on economic and administrative problems; Sir 
George Scott, Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Day (London, 
1924), a history by an outstanding authority. 

Trench Indo-China. The growth of the French Empire in the Far East 
has only a limited literature in English. Thomas E. Ennis, French Policy 
and Developments in Indochina (Chicago, 1936), surveys the historical de- 
velopment of the French conquest, and treats at some length economic and 
social problems. Herbert I. Priestley, France Overseas (New York, 1938), 
is a study in modern imperialism which devotes two chapters to Indo-China. 
Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China (New York, 1937), is an extensive 
work treating of Annamite civilization and French administration and 
economy, as well as the peninsula’s peoples of Indian culture in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

Siam. K. P. Landon, Siam in Transition: A Brief Survey of Cultural 
Trends in the Five Years Since the Revolution of 1932 (Shanghai, 1929), 
and The Chinese in Thailand (London, 1941), both excellent studies; Regi- 
nald Le May, An Asian Arcady (Cambridge, 1926), and Siamese Tales Old 
and New (London, 1930); Anna H. Leonowens, The English Governess at 
the Siamese Court (Boston, 1870), and The Romance of the Harem (Boston, 
1873); these two books by Anna H. Leonowens, picturing Siam in the 1860’s 
and now out of print, form the basis of the delightful story by Margaret 
Landon, Anna and the King of Siam (New York, 1943); Virginia Thomp- 
son, Thailand: The New Siam (New York, 1941), the most convenient 
general survey. The colorful story of the underground in Siam during the 
Japanese occupation of World War 11 is given by Nicol Smith and Blake 
Clark, Into Siam: Underground Kingdom (Indianapolis, 1946). 


Chapter 41 


Hernando J. Abaya, Betrayal in the Philippines (New York, 1946); Carl 
L. Becker, How New Will the Better World Be? (New York, 1944), the 
most penetrating historical analysis of the things for which Americans 
fought in World War II, and of the post-war world with which they are 
faced; Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston, 1946), 
a profound work on the motivations of Japanese behavior; The Pattern of 
Pacific Security (London, 1946), a discussion by Chatham House experts 
suggesting for the Pacific area a regional organization within the United 
Nations; David Dallin, The Big Three, The United States, Britain, and 
Russia (New York, 1945); Vera Micheles Dean, The Four Cornerstones of 
Peace (New York, 1946), a clear portrayal of the organization of world 
peace from Dumbarton Oaks to the San Francisco Conference by the Re- 
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search Director of the Foreiga Policy Association, Harold H Fuher, Anicr 
tea and Russia in the World Commuairy (Claremont, Calif., WjO), an able 
anal) $ 1 $ of Rusv>-Amcrican problems | S PasRi\3.\\, Educsiional Prosrest 
in Southeast Asia (New York, 19-13), Lclaod M Goodrich and Edvard 
Hambro, Charter of the Untied Natioat (Boston, 1946), Huntington GiU 
chnst, The Japanese Islands Annexation or Trusteeship, Foreign iffars 
XXII (1944) 635-642, John Htxxy, Hiroshima (Nc» York 1946), a graphic 
account of the ciTccts of the atomic bomb helix Nf Ketsing Natiie Peoplet 
in the Paafic IPorW (New York, 1945), Kenneth K. Kurihara. Labor in 
the Philippine Economy (Stanford Umtcrsny, 1945), a study of rural and 
industrial labor condiuons, and of govcroincnt labor policies in the pre war 
years Owen Laitimorc, ia Asia (Boston, 194>), an able analyus of 

some Asiatic reactions to the Anglo-Saxon and to the Uiusian theory and 
practice of "democracy”, Hans J Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs Power 
Politics (Chicago, 1946), suggests that power politics is inseparable from 
human society, that it is not a result of ignorance or misunderstanding that 
Its problems are not technical and to be sedted hy the blucpnntcrs of world 
peace, that it remits from irrational forces eternally dommatuig the aspi 
rauons of men, F S C Northrop. The Meeting of East and Wett (New 
York, 1946), a penetrating philosophical inquiry concerning the obstacles 
to vsorld understanding, K M Pannikar, The Future of Southeast Ana 
(New York, 1943), an Indian view Carlos P Romuto / Set the PhiUpptnet 
kite (Carden City, 1946), presents reflcciioni of a Filipino editor on the 
liberauon of his homeland, Frederuk L. Schuman Soviet Politiet at Home 
and ibroad (New York, 1946) an appraisal of Russian affairs since 19^, 
Warren S Thompson, Population and Peace m the Pewifie (Chicago £946), 
a penetrating stud) of the relation of population and resources to tM maintc 
nance of peace by the Director of the Senpps Foundation of Populauon Re 
search, Laura Thompson, Guam dodirr fVopfe (res ed., Pnnrcton 1946) 
Henry A Wallace Sonet Asia Mnsion (New York, 1946), Sumner Welles, 
IVArre Are We Heading? (New York 1946), K Zilliacus Mirror of the 

Pori (New York 1946) a former oflicial with the League of Nations high 

lights some parallels between the role of the MCtors in 1919 with that of 
1945 46 H F MacNair cd , CAina (Bcrlulcy, 1946), Part 5, on economics 
and reconstruction, 455 *Z0 ^ 
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